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•DION. 


SITlIMAIir. 

tr ice dene hi/ the Ac'idrwifto the Greeks hi reann/f DiuVj anJ i') 
the Unman i in as'^i^imr the cdmution of Bnifn^. Gchon ! . imila» 
hitxveni ilici>e tiio oKaf nun. Dinnifatn^jlir Eld it hizcs the 
govinvmcnt of Stjracu^f : //a paiiialih/ to Charactci of 

A(hania^ei> de7ucd bj/ fumjtom hk infeicoune ridh Plato. 
Dioftf/sni^i^ exdypuaied hy tike bold truths of that philosopher^ 
owk‘fs him to he sold ag a slave* Diords frtedom xvilk Diomjsius* 
Sionipaus* dghih. ^Offers made hy D/on to }ii\ son* lie is caluni- 
niathl %y f/^ comjicrs. Ilis austenly displeasing to yoinicr Diony- 
He pxhoits that prince to the study of philosiphy^ and by 
repealed impfl) I unities induces him to send Jor Plato to Sicily* 
Dgoids enemies sd vp PhMsius in opposition to him* Change 
effected hy Plato in Dionysius* The iourhcis succeed in teudo* 
ing him su^pn ions of Dion yvJio is banishid into Italy, Diony* 
sias^ affection for P^ato^ and for philosophy* Plato returns into 
^{•reecCy and avdeavours tb soften Dianas severitif of manncis* 
Honours paid to Dion in Greece* Dionysius pi esses to 

7 ft urn into Sidly. J^lato revisits Syracuse ; is tlhuscd by Dio7iy» 
siu^y re-demanded by ArchytaSy and se^t home agai^. The tyrant 
compels Dion*s tvife to marry Tilhocrat<^* Dion determines to 
mike tva^ against him ; and re-assnres his forces, disheartened by 
the idea (f being leddnto Sic^y. Eclip^ of the moon ; hoto inter* 
preted ly the soothsayer Milt as* Violent storm during his voyage* 
He aPrives in Sicily, and marches tabard Syracuse, snhere he is 
foiHsed by many ^bodies of troogs. The principal Syracusans meet 
you Ti. . B 
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kirn at the gates : Tmocraies Jlies. Dion makes his •pifLlic enlnj 
into the citj/^ and is appointed prcctor. Specious proposals 
Dionysius to the Syracusans, lie suddenly attacks the t/Vv, and 
is driven back with great Joss, Dionysius* letter^ tcrkling to render 
Dion obnoxious to the citizens^ and iv a ,Jfcct, The peoplt*ap^oinl 
Hcraclides Jtis coUeguSy who enters into intrigues against* him, 
Sosis* caltnnnious accusation of Dion, Philistus is taken by^Jie 
Syracusans in an engagement^ and barJmrousJy put to de/lih. 7c^ 
vucus censured for his reproachesy and Ephorus for his encomiums 
upon Philistus, Dionysius* escape. Diojtds deprived of the com- 
mand : leaves Syracuse, and is pursued by the citizens, fvhom he 
twice repulses. lie goes to Leontium, Nypsi^ts, Dionysms*^ ad- 
miral, takes Syraw?ise by surprise, l^iey send^for Dioit : he sets 
off. The soldiers (f Dionysius ravage the city, Dion reaches the 
gates, and coyiqucrs the cnermn^ His reply to his friends, ad- 
vise him to destroy lleraclides and The^doles, He pai'dons tht*‘ 
former, who is continued admiral, and forms new pldts agaihst^hjm, 
'They are reconciled, Tih'* mediatimn of Ga’syins th^ Spartan, 
Dionysius* son delivers up the dladcl, and Dion recovers his wife. 
His generosity pud moderation. Hcraclides rccommenceifjiis 
schemes, and Dion consents to his assassination, Cailipj^is^ con- 
spiracy, Apparition. Death of Dion* s only son, t!alUpj^us 
Dion* s wife ayid sister the most solemn asfttrances of his^dclitip 
Dion is killed by the soldiers : his sister and wife mprisofiffh^ 


As wc learn fiom Simonides, my deiir Scnccio,’ 
that the Trojans were by no means offended at t^e 
Corinthiai^ for having joined the confederates in the 
Grecian war, because the family ofGlaucus, 
own ally, wa« originally of Corinwi *, so neither the 
Greeks no» the Komans have reason to complain of 
the Academy, wlych* has been equally favourable 
both. This will appear from the Lives of Briitus; 

A 

’ Horn. II. vi. 152., &c., whendb it apjfbars that Glaucus was 
lilcfcenjdec], through Bcllerophon, from Sis}^hus, who had formerly 
reigncain Ephyra, subseijtiently called Corinth. Aristotfe, Rhei. 
i. 1)., has preserved Simonides* liap upop the subject.* ** . 

9 
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and Di|bn ; for as one was the scholar of Plato, and 
cftHer educated in his principles, they came like 
wrci^lftrs ffom the same pahestra, to engage in the 
severest c(?nflicts. Both by their conduct, in which 
thete was a striking^iinilarity, confirmed that obser- 
vation of their master, tliat “ Power and fortune 
radst epneur with prudence and justice, to effect any 
^ting great in a political capacity.” But as Ilippn- 
machus the wrestler said, that he could distinguish 
his •scholars at a distance, though they wefe only 
carfyidg meat from the market * ; so the sentiments 
t>f tho^jje, that*have Ijad a polite calucation, must 
exercise an influence of the same kind upon their 
matyiers, and give a pcculia^ grace and propriety to 
'their conduct. ^ 

•Actidenf however, rather than* design, gave simi- 
larity to*the lives of these two illustrious men; and 
lK)th were cut ofl’ by an untimely death, before they 
cotlid carry the purposes, which tliQy had pursued 
with* »o much labour, into execution. The most 
sfflgular circunis^ncc attending their death was, 
that Ubth had a div ine warning of it, in the appear- 
•ance’df a frightful spectre. There are indeed who 
affii^n^ tliat^wo ijiftn in his senses ever saw a spectre’? 
that they arc the delusive visions of women and 
ckiklccn, or yf men whose intellects are affected by 
some distemper of thc.mind or some infirmity of the 
jbod^, and wh« refer their absurd and ridiculous 
notions to» divine irispirittion. But if Dion and 
Brutus, men of firm and philosophic minds, whose 
irat^erstandings, vv^ere mit easily to be deluded or 
diseomposed by any sudden apprehension, coulU^pay 
so xiiuch credit to the appearance of sjlectres as to 
give ^n account of them to thek friends,* I see no 

proof^aml ®iany such occur in TIicopl;:*astii.«, of the sim- 
plicity of ancient GrecijUi niannirrs ! * ^ 

3 A very singular 6to\, however, couid be told upon tliis head 
by Genewls S — and W — , both men o^* indisputable honoiir and 
spirit, ^nd honourably distinguished by their exertions in thoir 
codntry’g service.* • • 
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reason why wc should depart from the opinion of the 
ancients — that men had tlieir evil genii, whb «li:^ 
turbcd them with fears and distressed tjieir 'V'trtuc, 
lest by a steady and uniform pursuit of it they should 
licrcaficr obtain a happier aflotment than 
selves'*. These things, however, I must refer to 
another opporturity; and in this twelftli book* of 
parallel Lives, of wiiich Dion and Brutus are the 
subjects, I shall begin with the mo^e ancient. ^ , 

Afldr Dionysius the Elder had seized the govern- 
ment of Sicily *, he married the daughter or Her-, 
inocratcs, a Syracusan. As Jihe nignarcluc power 
however was yet but ill established, slic had the 
misfortune to be so dreijilfully abused in her poison 
by an outrageous faction, that sl^ pi t an enri to hei^' 
life. When Diony’sius was ccuf ; in his govcff-n- 
ment, he married two wives S: the -uiuie time. Orje 
was Doris, a native of I^ocris; the oilier Aristo- 
inachc, the daiighter of Ilipparinus, a principal y.er-. 
son in Syracuse, who had been his collegue wiicn he ‘ 
was first appointed general of tjje Sicilian (forces, 
'fhesc w’ivcs, it is said, he married on the sante day. • 
It is not certain which he enjoyed firs^, but he- wasf 
afterward most impartial in his attentions fo thbm ; 
for both attended him at his table? and« alternately, 
partook of his bed. As Doris had thc/lisadva*)tege 
of being a foreigner, the Syyaensans sought evevy_ 
method of obtaining the preference for their doun^ 
Irywoman j but it was imfre lh*an crjiiivalent to the* 
disadvantage of the former, that she bad the honcfur 
of givings Dionysius his eldest sbn, Aristom^Biic 
oi]^Ie contrary w'as for a long time b*arren, though 
the king wift extremely desiroul of having children 
by her, aitd even put Doris’ mother to death,, on a , 
supposition that she Iftid prevented her conception 
by potions. 

* This is perfectly agreeable to tiie Picnic doctrine" of the dif- 
ferent orders and dispositions of the gefiii ; and both ,Oion and 
Brutus were great enthusiasts in Piatonism. 

'•* B. C. 40.5. 
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‘ ■ Dion, the brother of Aristoiiuiche, was well re- 
<*ewetl at court ; not only upon his sister’s account, 
but ^(Jm tjie regard %hich Dionysius had for his 
merit and kbilities : and that prince gave his trea- 
siirejc an order to sufJply him with as much money as 
he wanted, but at the same time to keep an account 
ofVhaJ; he received. 

* But wjliatever the talents and virtues of Dion 
might originally have been, undoubtedly they re- 
ceived the happiest improvement under the jliispices 
of Blaf'o. Surely the gods, in mercy to mankind, 
sent th^t divinfi philosopher from Italy to Syracuse, 
that through the humane influence of his doctrine 
theF,spirit of liberty mightjionce more revive, and 
■"the inhabitants of^that country be rescued from 
tyi-anftyb - 

. Dion soon became the most distinguished of his 
scholars. To the fertility of his genius, and the 
^expellence of his disposition, Plato himself has borne 
testftnmiy", and he diil the greatest honour to tlmt 
tttst'imttny 4)y his life. For though he had been 
educated in servile prineij)les under a tyrant, though 
die had been familiarised to dejiendence on one hand, 
and*to the indijlgcnce of pomp and luxury as the 
supreme Iwppiness on the other, yet he was no 
sooneii ac(|iu^inted with that philosophy which points 
^ppt the rpad'to virtuCj than his whole soul caught 
,the enthusiasn>; and with the simplicity of a young 
*man, w ho judges of the dimpositions of others by his 
own, iie concluded that Plato’s lectures would have 
tj?«^same cliect.uflon Dionysius : for thisvreason he 
solicited, and at length persuaded, the lyra'iTfc^to 
hcaf him. When Plato was admitted, the discourse 
^tiirngd on virtue in general. Afterward,^ hey came 
to fqrtitudc in particular ; and Plate made it appear, 
•’that*tyrai|ts have of all men the least pretence to 

• * ' . * t t 

^ Plato,*in his seven letter, says, * When I explained the prin- 
ciples of philosophy and\umanity to Dion, I little thought that I 
w as insensibly opening a way to the subversion of tyranny/ 
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that virtue. Justice wa-s the next topic ; when, on 
Plato’s assertin^a: the happiness of the just, and ^tfve 
wretched ccjndition of the ifnjust, the fyrafi^was 
stung, and unahlc to answm* his arguTnents, ex- 
pressed his resentment against Those, who seemed to 
listen to him with plca-sure. At last he was ex- 
tremely exasperated, and demanded of the., philo- 
sopher, what bu.-.iiioss he had in Sicily? Plato an-' 
swered, “ That he came to seek an honest man.” , 
“ It seems then,” replied the tyrant, “ that 
“ have lost your labour.” Here, Dion hop^id,’ his , 
anger would have ended ; ^ut wljile Plato was 
hastening to be gone, he conveyed him on board a 
galley, in w hich l^ollis Lacedmmonian \va.s,*’rc- 
turning to Greece. Dionysius upged Pollis cither to* 

) mt Plato to death in his passage, or at Itast fo soli 
lim as a slave : “ For, accoixhng to hi.s own maxim,-” 
said he, “ this fellow cannot be miserable ; a just 
man, he says, must be happy in a state of slavi^y,, 
“ as w'cll as in a state of Ji’oertv.” Pollis thtrefore ‘ 
carried him to ASgina, and sold Jiim there V 'Fsr 
the people of that place, being at war with the" Athe- 
nians, had made a decree, that •whatever Atlifenian 
was taken upon their coast should hp sold. , ^ *■ 
Dion notwithstanding retained his interest with 
Dionysius, had considerable cm])loyin(^t3, and was 
sent embassador to Carthage. , Dionysius entertainer^ 
a high esteem for him, and lie therefore permitted 
him to speak his sentiments wTth frcedoai. An in-* 
stance of this we have in the retort, which he made 
on the tyrant’s ridiculing the goveTneicnt of 
“ 4Wo,” said Dionysius, “ is ("6'c/o.v/the laughing- 
stock of kflcily.” While oth eft admired and».ap- 

’ For twent)' pouni|p. (L.i The silence of Plato howev^ upon * 
this subject, in his Letters, seems to acquit Dionysius of the Charge 
of having participated in tin's piece of villainy.*^ • * 

* Gelo usurped theltingdom qj" Syraewe, B. C. 481’; eleven 
years afterwivrd beat at Ilimera the Cartbyginians, who* by attack- 
ing Sicily intended to make a diversion iif favour of Xqfxcs; and 
^ying B. C. 478, was succeeded by his brother Hiero, th^ friend 
of Pindar.* • * • ' ‘ 
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'plauded tins witticism, Dion answered, “ You ob- 

^iaed the crown by being trusted on Gclo's 
“ acxQunt, but no man will hereafter be trusted on 
** yt^rs.” • In fact, Gclo made monarchy seem the 
b^est pt' governmenti^ whereas under Dionysius it 
appeared to be the worst. Dionysius had three 
children by Doris, and four by Aristomache, of 
• '(Ihointwo were daughters, Sophrosyne and Arete. 
Of these* the former was married to his eldest son 
Dionysius, the latter to his brother Thcaride^ ; and, 
aftor bis death, to her uncle Dion. In Dionysius’ 
'last illness, Dion would have applied to him in 
behalr of the' children of Aristonlache, but the 
ph3isicians were belbre-h^d with him. They 
'wisHed to ingratiate themsflves with his successor ; 
and when he askeft for a sleeping dose, Timaeus 
informs ,us, they gave Ijim one so efiectual, that he 
awoke no more 

^hen his son Dionysius came to the throne, in 
’ the tir^t council that he held, Dion** spoke with so 
much ^projjriety upon the existing state of affairs, 
and the measurcs^hich ought to be taken, that the 
^rest; appeared to be mere children in understanding. 
By (the freedom pfAis councils he strongly exposed 
the skVish *prin\;iples of those who, through a timo* 
'rpus disingenuousness, recommended such measures 
as they thoil^ht would please their prince, rather 
[lhatt such as np'ght advance his interest. But what 
'alarmed them most was, t^e steps which he proposed 
tQ take in regard to the impending war with Car- 
thage : for he offered either to go in person to Car- 
thage, and ne^tiate an honourable peacd with the 
Carthaginians; or ^ if- the king were ri^ther incHhed 
ibr*war, to At out and maintain Afly gajjeys at his 
crwh*expense. , • , 

With this magnificence of spirit Dionysius was 
delighted; but the courtiers fueling how little it 
made them appeall^ agrdtd that at all events Dion 

» B. c. ses! 
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must be crushed, and in consequence spared no 
calumny that malice could suggest. They .repre- 
sented to the king, that he certainly meant to piake 
himself master by sea, and thus to obtaiu the'' king- 
dom for his sister’s children. -There was moreover 
aribthcr, and an obvious cause of their hatred toTiim, 
in the reserve of his manners, and the sobriety of 
his life. They themselves led the young and'' ill-edu- 
cated king through every species of dcfiauchery, 
the shg.meless ])andars to his wrong-directed passjons. 
Yet while folly rioted, the rage of tyranny was .dis- 
solved in the ardour of youthful indulgences, ^^s iron 
is softened in the fire ; and th^ kindhess and lenity, 
which the Sicilians coubl not expect from the virtue 
of their prince, they foilhd in his infirmities. TIiusl 
the reins of that monarchy, whirfi the l^lder Diony- 
sius had vainly called ‘ adamantine,’ when he boasted 
that he had rivetted them on the state, gradually 
fell from the loose and dissolute hand that Jield 
them. This young prince, it is said, would co^ntniue* 
the scene of intoxication for ninety djjys without 
intermission ; during which time?- no sober person 
or conversation was admitted at his court, •w^ere^ 
all was drunkenness, and ribalcfry„ and buffoonery, 
and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste tor theje" 
empty enjoyments, was a thing of couf se ; and, as 
he refused to partake with them in tljeir vices, ihey*' 
resolved to strip him of h^s virtues. To these they’, 
gave the names of such vices, as arc supposed jn 
some degree to resemble them. His gravity of map- 
ners tJiey failed pride ; his freedom bf.specch, iflso- 
Icnce; his Reclining to join in tlieir licentiousness, 
contempt c’. It is true, there was a natural’haugh- 
tincfis in his depqrtifiejit, and an asperity of aft un- ' 
sociable and almost inaccessible nature : hence {t is‘ 

jlOA- vn'tulrs ipsas invcHunus, atque 
tii.iccnm ciipi/niis incrusiarep Prohis qiiis 
JSobiscim derhimis homo^ &c.f 

(Hor. Sat. L iii. 
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not to be wondered at, that he found no ready ad- 
inissjpn to the ears of a young already spoiled 
tjy^aVery ; since many even of his own particular 
frieuds, Who admired the integrity and generosity of 
hisi heart, could not but condemn those harsh for- 
bidding manners, which were so ill adapted to civil 
intercourse : and Plato himself, upon writing to him 
come time afterward, warned him as it were by the 
spirit of* prophecy, “ To guard against that auste- 
rity,* w-hich is tile companion of solitude The 
negessijty of the times, however, and the feeble 
state of the monarchy rendered it necessary for the 
king,\hough contraiy to his inclination, to retain 
hiqp in the highest appoitUments ; and this Dion 
hiniself very well knew. ' 

he was willing to impute the irregularities of 
Dionysius to a bad education, he endeavoured to 
engage* him in a course of liberal studies, and to 
give him a taste for those sciences, w'hich have a 
tendency to moral improvement, dly these means 
he. hoped Jie should induce him to think of virtue 
witluitit disgust, And at length to embrace it’s pre- 
ccji^s^with pleasure. The young Dionysius was not 
naturally ^the worst* of ])riuces ; but his father being 
apprelnmsive that, if his mind were improved by 
science ahd the conversation of virtuous men, he 
uiigrit at sofie time or other think of depriving him 
'l)f Jiis feingdom, kept him in close confinement ; 
W'here, through igmirance and want of other em- 
ployment, *he amused hinTself with making little cha- 
riots, candlesticks, wooden chairs, and tables, llis 
faljher indeed so sfisjiicious of all matikind, and 
so*. wretchedly tiinprous, tliat he w’ould not suffer a 
balbef to approach his head with a rasj^r, but had 
his "hair singed off' with a live coal by one of his 
owti attendants Neither’ his Urothcr nor his son 
were, ever admitted into his chamber in their own 

" See Vol.II. p. not. (24.) 

“ Cit. Tusc. Quacst.'V. 20. says, thj; office was performed by his 
daiigijters.* 
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clothes, but were first stripped and examined by the 
sentinels, and after that, were obliged to put,oa 
such clothes as were provided for them. VVkeji his 
brother Leptines was once describing the sitifation 
of a place, he took a spear from one of the Stjas’cts 
to trace the plan, upon which Dionysius wa»*ex- 
trcmcly ofionded, and caused the soldier who Imd 
given u|) the weapon to be put to death. fie waS 
afraid, he said, of the sense and sagacity of his 
friends; bccatise he knew, they mtist think itlnore 
eligible to govern, than to obey. He slew Mftrsyas, 
whom he had advanced to a considerable irplitary 
command, met'ely because Marsyasfhad dreamed 
that he killed him ; for he inferred, that this drenm 
by night must have beerr occasioned by some sinhlar 
suggestion, or conoeption of th<' day*.. Yet* even 
this timorous and suspicious^ wretch was ^ffended 
with Plato, because be would not allow him to be 
the most valiant man in the world ! ^ 

When Dion,'* as we have before observed, consi- 
dered that the iiregularities of young Dioaysius w'ciu? 
chiefly owing to his want of education, he exported 
him earnestly to apply himself to study ; and by, all 
means to send for Plato, the prince, of philosoph«rs, 
into Sicily : “ Upon his arrival,” ssyU he, * apply 
to him without loss of time. Conformed by hi^ 
precepts to that divine exemplar beauty and 
** perfection, which called thtf univerge from cosfu-* 
“ sion into order, you wilbsecuce at once p/^our own 
“ happiness, and that of your people. The ob^- 
“ dience, which they now render you through fear, 
“ by your justice and modera'tion yoil will impretye 
“ info a pripciple of filial duty^ and, from^ a ty- 
“ rant, yop will become a king. Fear, and* force, 
** and fleets, and, atonies are not, as your father 
“ called them, the ‘ adamantine’ chains of govern- 
• 

* la fro. Nay, this was but his dr^am. 

Oihelltu But this denoted a foregone cpnclusion : 

’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dre&i. 

. ^ (Othello, IIKS.)- 
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** ment ; but that attention, that affection, that re- 
Ipect, which justice and goodness ever draw after 
“ tl|cfti. ^These are the milder, but at the same 
“ time thft stronger, bonds of empire. Besides, it 
Is. Surely a disgrace for a prince, who in all th« 

“ circumstances of figure and a]»pearance is diirtin* 

“ 'guished from the people, not to rise above them 
likcwjse in the superiority of his conversation and 
“ the cultivation of his mind, and to embellish the 
palace of his sfcul with royal furniture.” , 
As*Dion frequently solicited the king upon this 
subject, and Occasionally repeated some of Plato’s 
arguments, DionysiiA conceived atlength a violent 
inalination to hear him discantrse. He therefore sent 
several letters of invitation to him at Athens, which 
were* seconded by^)iun’s entrcaiiGs. The Pythago- 
rean philosophers in 4aly also concurred in desiring 
him to undertake the direction of this young prince, 
wjijosc mind was misguided by power, and to reclaim 
hiifl by his solid advice. Plato, as he*himself owus‘% 
ashaqjcd to be a philosoplicr merely in theory, and 
not rti practice, iftid flattering himself that if he could 
rectify the mind of this ruling portion of Sicily, he 
might by tjie same nieans remedy the disorders of 
the ^liol(f island, yielded to their request. 

. The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration 
,in Dionjsifis, advised him to recall from exile one 
Phflistus (a njan of dtep learning “, and well skilled 
in every 0'*ng relative tg despotism) with a view of 
setting him up in opposition to Plato, and his phllo- 
s(y)hy. Phiiistus, from the beginning, had been a 
principal insfriiment in supporting tin? established 
njpnafchy, and kept the citadel, of jvhich lie was 
governor, a long time for that party.* It is said, • 
*thpt he had a private comm^rCe jvith the mother of 
the elder Dionysius, and that the tyrant himself was 
not ignorant 'of it. Be that as it may, Leptincs, 


Hbtt. vii. . 

, Fur an account of this historian see II, 250., not, (29.) 
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who lind two daui?htcrs l)y a mariicd w'onian whom 
he had debaurhcd, pive one of them to PiiiJisfru^in 
marriage; but this having been done W’illiotrt ijton- 
siilting Dionysius, lie was oilcnded, imprisoned 
litplines’ mistress, and banishcrl Philistns. Tne^Iat- 
tcr fled to his friends at Adrk wliere (it is proba- 
ble)- be composed tlie greatest part of his historV ; 
for he did not return to Sicily during that Dionysius' 
reign. After his death, as wc have observeci, Dion’s 
cnemicj procured his recall, llis'arbilrary princi- 
ples were well suited to their ])ur})Ose, and he •began 
to c-\crcisc them immediately upon hk return.^r 
At the same 'time, calumnies aiid'impeachments 
against Dion were, as u/ual, brought to the hing. 
He was accused of holding a private correspondence 
with Thccdotcs ancVIlcraelides, tor the subversion, 
of the monarcliv ; and iiuloed, it is probable ..that he 
conceived some iicpcs, frojii Plato’s arrival, of les- 
sening the excessive po'.ver of Dionysius, or at least 
of making him Inoderate and equitable in the ysfe of 
it. Ilcsides, if he continued obstinate amhirrcglailn* 
able, he was determined to depose Siini, mid r(!fetore 
tlie commonwealth to the .Syracusans ; for htf jwe- 
forred even the popular lin'i i of goj’crifqiient to 'an 
absolute monarchy, where a well-reguIaljBd *afisto- 
cracy could not be procured. , 

Such was the state of afiiiiis, wh.en P|ato ^ arrived^, 
in Sicily. At first, ho was received witli the greatest 
appearance of respect and^kindness, and, was con- 
veyed from the coast in one of the king’s most 
splendid chariots. Even Dionysius himself sacri- 
ficed tQ th(f gods, in acknowfedgeraerk-of the hap- 
piness conferred upon his kingdom. The pjeopje, 
likewise, eij^crtaincd the greatest hopes of a speedy 
rribrmation. They observed an unusual decorum, 
the court-banquets, and a sobriety in the conduct 
of the courtiers ; \^ilc the king ninrtelf answered 
all, to whom he gave audicneb, witfe the utrao'st aflfli- 


o In tlic Piccoo, /ioif. The ^larcb of Ancona.'* 
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bility. The dciire of learning, and the r,tu(ly of 
^)hilctsoj)hy, became general ; and the royal palace, 
it i^Vsitid, .was with the dust, in which the stu- 
dents desdi'ibe their mathematical figures. Not long 
aftlyr this, at a solemn sacrifice in the citadel, when 
the iTerald prayed as usur.1 lln* the long continuance of 
th% gc^t’ernnient, Dionysius is reported to have cried. 
How Jong will you continue to curse me ?” This 
was an inexpressible mortification to Philistus and 
liis*party : “ If Idato,” said they, “ has already cf- 
“ feefed suclt a change in the king, his influence in 
“ titr^i will bJ^irresislible.” 

They now no longer made their attack, on Dion 
separately, or in private ; >nt united in exclaiming 
against him, as having fascinated tlic king l)y the 
deluffions of eloquct.:cc and phil?)sophy, with a view 
of indiyeing liim voliwitarily to resign t!ic crown in 
favonv of his sister’s children. I'lu'v rcin’cscntcd it 
a.-^kt matter ol’ the highest indignitvi, tliat after the 
wh(51o force of tiic Athenians by sea and laud iiad 
Wnl> inv*le<l Sicily, and were vampiii-hcd and <Ic- 
strojTd without so nuicli as having heen able to take 
SyMc’lise, they slunild now by means of one sophist 
ovbrturn Dionysius’ empire, prevail upon him to part 
with^lis giiardoften thousand spearmen, to give up 
a na.vy of four hundred galleys, and to disband an 
.jirmy of, tcti thousand horse, and matiy times that 
nuifibcr of fo«t ; in order to ])ur.‘:iio an ideal happi- 
ness in the Academy, ami amuse himself with tljco- 
rems of geometry, while the substantial enjoyments 
of^W'ealth ani^ power i^e/e left to Dion and his ne* 
phews. • * 

.3y meang of thfisc snggestions, DiorWirst incina-ed 
the^suspicioD, and soon aftcr\^ar<l ihe open displea- 
sure of Dionysius. A letter of his was likewise in- 
tercepted, and privately carried to the king. It was 
addressed to {lie Carthaginian agents, and directed 
them riot to havte their audience of the king eon- 
cerniilg the conclusion of the»peace, unless he him- 
self*Vere present, afid tJien every thing should he 
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settled as they wished. Timseiis informs ils, that 
alter Dionysius had shown this letter to PhiKstus, 
and consulted him upon it, he over-reached' Dion 
l(y a pretence of reconciliation, and told him he was 
desirous their good understanding might be renewed. 
After this, as he was one day w^alking alone* with 
him by the wall of the castle near the sea, he pro- 
duced letter, and accused him of Inning con- 
spired with ill!' egainst him. Upon 

his afternplijig to speak in his own defence, Dionysius 
refused to hear him ; auil having forced him oil bo’ard 
a vessel, wliicn, lay ihcre lor the pui|’posc, h,^ com- 
manded the sailors to set him ashore in Italy. 

V/ii 'o this was puhiicJ»V knowm, it was every whfcre 
condc-'itied as tyrannical and crupl. The court was 
in distress for the I'.ulics of Dion’s fa'.nilj ; bu't the 
citizens received fresh coura<.je from tlic event, hojr- 
iiig that the odium, which it would raise agaiu.st 
Dionysius, and the general discontent tliat his ^)- 
vernment occasioned, might coiuribnte to •bring 
about a speedy revolution. Diojiysius oteervad thl.s 
with some anxiety, and thinking il necessary to pa- 
cify I he women and fhc rest oftDion’s frieneV,* he 
told them that he was not gone intd gxile^ bpt ohly 
eent ont of the way for a time, lest hi* obstinacy , 
shonid draw upon Iiim a hcaviei juinishmcnt.* He 
also allowed his tiicnds two ships, thalT they might, 
despatch to him in Peloponnesus as* much of^his. 
treasure, and as many of life servants, as they should 
think fit; li)r Dion wa.s a man of considerable pro- 
perty, and, little inferior lo /he kflig in wealth, or 
magiiiticence. The most valuable part bf his effects, 
together witl^pre.seiUs from the lifdies and othersi.of 
his accjiuiiiAance, his^trie.nds conveyed to him ; .and 
the splendour of his fbrffiinc gained him great respect 
among the (I recks. At tlic same time, they rtin- 
ceived a high idea bf the pojv cr of the tyrant; when 
an e.xile liom his kingdom could ^lakc suchi an ap- 
pearance. • ‘ 

Dionysius now, under cokiurof kindness, rembved 
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’Plato into the citadel ; but in reality to set a guard 
itp(m*him, lest he should follow Dion, and pruclaim 
to tXcVorJd how injuriously he had been treated. 

As wildlieasts become tame and tractable bv use, 
so ^e. tyrant, by frequent conversation with the 
philosopher, began at last to entertain an affection 
tbi^ higi ; yet even that affection had something 
Tyrannical in it ; for he required of Plato, in return, 
that he should confine his regard and admiration 
eschisivcly to himself. On condition tiiat he wr)iild 
prefer V.is friendship to that of Dion, he was willing 
to resign the ^hole administration into his hands. 
This extravagant attachment gave Plato no small 
trodlble ; for it was accoinpajptied with petulance and 
jealousy, as tiie Ij^vc which subsists between the 
t4ifferent sexes has in a short jferiod it’s frequent 
q-uarrcls* and rec»)nciliations. He expressed the 
strongest desire to become Plato’s scl)olar, and to 
priced in the study of philosophy ; but he ex- 
pressed it with reluctance in the presence of those, 
\\4io sought to divert him from his purpose, and 
seeineTl as if he were in pursuit of something, of 
,w'hidi*lic ought to be ashamed. 

As war bvdic out about tliis time, he found it 
.necessary to dismiss Plato ; but he promised him, 
beloBc^his d^avturc, to recall Dion tiie ensuing sum- 
jper. I be cBd not howe%’cr keep his promise, under 
.pretence of the war ; but he i emitted to liim the 
produce ofJiis estate.* Aulie same time, he desired 
Pkito to accept his apology, assuring him that he 
woyld instant)!^ sbiicl ffu’ Dion on the conclusion of 
tho peace j jfud he entreated Dion himself in the 
mein while to reifiain quiet, and no# say or do 
any lulling, which might hurt Ijis cliaracfer among 
tfie .Greeks. Tliis Plato eT)deavoured to elFect, 
by keepiyg Dion in tlie Academy in pursuit of 
philosiOphy. * ^ * 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance, 
whose ftamc was Callippus. But a piece of pleasure- 
^vouftd, which he pgrcltascd, he gave itp on his 
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departure to Speusippus, with wliom he had most 
usually conversed. Speusippus (as Tiino»,*ija-h:3 
poems called Sylii‘% siu-castically informs us) ^,Vas a 
facetious companion, and had an apt turn ior raillery; 
and Plato was desirous, that Dion’s severity ot'Cian- 
ners might be softened by the pleasantry bf his 
conversation. When Plato exhibited a chorusofboys 
at Athens Dion took upon himself the- manage- 
niciit, and defrayed the expense. Plato was solicitous, 
that this muniticence might procure him popularity ; 
and, upon that account, he readily gave 'up' the, 
honour of conducting the affiur hiin§\;lf r* 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed 
with the principal stat sinen, by whom he was pub- 
licly entertained. In his manners there was now no 
longer any thing pompous or atlcctcd, nothing that 
savoured of the dissolute luxury of a tyrant’s court. 
His behav iour was modest, discreet, and manly ; and 
his philosophical discourses were ingenious, ii'his, 
procured him popular favour, and public honours ; 
and the Lacedainionians, without regaivi' to J^ior.y- 
sius’ resentment, tliougli at the very time they had 
received succours from him against the Tfi^ansji 
presented him with the freedom (fCjthcir eijy. ‘ We 
are told that Dion accepted an invitation,from‘ PtfEO-, 
dorus, the Megarensian, who was a man of cvKwidcr- 
ablc power and fortune ; and^when he Ikvund his dogr 
crowded with j)copic on business, and that it was 
difficult to get access to him. Re said to«his friends,* 
who were expressing their dissatisfaction on the 
occasion,, “ Why should this alffopt us? We ^ did 
“ tht same ourselves at SyTaciisc.” ' « 

Dion’s popularity in Greece* soon excited i.the 
jealousy St' Dionysips, who in consequence stopped 
• • 

* 

These (as Suitlas, and DIog, Laert. ix. 3., telj us) if'cre a 
species of burlesque safh'es, directed against the philosophers, par- 
ticidai*ly those culled the Dogmatists. Speusippus succeeded Plato 
ill the Academy, 15. C. 348.^ | 

*7 This was a dramatic Aitertainmcnt, exhibited with gre^t mag- 
nificence on the feast of Bacchus.# See t^e Life of Aristides, xL 445, 
12 
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.his remittances, and put his estate into the hands of 
his own stewards. That his reputation however 
iftiiAt pot suffer through Plato’s means among the 
philmophct;^, he retained a number of learned men 
in his court ; and being desirous to outshine them 
atl in'^disputation, he w’as frequently under a neces- 
sit}i of introducing, without the smallest' propriety, 
tj?c arguments which he had learned from Plato. 
He now wished for that philosopher again, and re- 
pented that he bad so ill availed himself of his 
instructions. Like a tyrant therefore, whose tlesires 
•however extravagant are immediately to be complied! 
with, TVe was violently bent on recalling him. To 
effect this, he meditated every expedient: and at 
len^h prevailed upon Arch}^as, and the rest of the 
Pythagorean philosi(}phers, to ple^lgc themselves for 
The performance of his promises, and to persuade him 
to returh to Sicily ; fOr it was Plato, who had first 
introduced those philosophers to his acquaintance’*. 

• their part, they despatched Archidemus to 
PIat;o, ^nd Dionysius at the same time sent some 
galleys* witir seveiitil of his friends to join in their 
'requesj. He wrote to him likewise himself, and told 
iiimjih plain and positive terms, that his friend Dion 
must ftxpecf *no»favour from him, unless he accepted 
Ilis invitation ; Ifiit, upon his arrival, he might de- 
pend •ffn evqj'y thing he desired. Dion was also 
3olici)ted by Ins sister iwid wile to j)ersuade Plato to 
.gratify the tyrknt, tlyit he might no longer have an 
apology foi* the severity bf bis treatment. Plato 
thSrcfbre, as he says himself, set sail the third time 
for Sicily : 

To brave Cliarybdis* dreadful gulf once m9re '9 { 

. His arrival was not only a'satisfaction to Diony- 
sius, *but (o the whole of Sicily ; the inhabitants of 
which did not laU to implore th^ gods, that Plato 

SeeT’lato, Epist. vil • 

P xii« 428. The passage itself occurs in Plato, Epist. vli.* 

VOL, VI. , * *C 
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might overcome Philiytus^ and that the tyranny 
might expire under the influence of his philosophy. 
Plato was in high favour with the women in parti- 
cular, and with Dionysius he had such credit as no 
otlier person could boast, being allowed to approach 
him without being searched. When Aristippus the 
Cyrenean saw the king offering Plato money, amd 
Plato as constantly declining it, he said, ** Dionysius 
“ was liberal without danger of exhausting his trea- 
“ sury ; for to those who wanted and would take 
“ money, lie was sparing in his offers, but prdfuse 
“ where he knew it would be refused.” ’ . 

After the first compliments were over, Plato seized 
an opportunity of mentioning Dion ; but the tyrant 
put him offj till at last cccpostulations and animosities 
took place. These, however, Dionysius was indus- 
trious to conceal, and endeavoured to‘ bring over* 
Plato from DioiPs interest by repeated favours and 
studied civilities. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, did not rinmediately publish that prince’s-^r-. 
fidy, but dissembled his resentment. While*tfnngs ' 
were thus circumstanced, Helicoi| of Cyzicum, erne 
of Plato’s followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun ; - 
and, as it happened according to his pfcdictioit; the 
king in admiratioti of his learning r&wardgd him with 
a talent of silver. Upon this Aristippus, jesting 
among the rest of the philosophers* tol(f‘4hcm, 
“ That he likewise had sopiething «xtraordinai:y. 

to prognosticate.” Being entreated to make 
known, “ 1 foresee,” said4ic, that them will shortly* 

“ be a quarrel between Dionysius and Plato.” Soon 
after this, Dionysius sold Dion’s* estate, and con- 
verte'd the money to his own use. ‘Plato was ‘re- 
moved frouf his apartment in the*palacC'gardens,Iand 

* # f 

This piiilosopbci^begai^ with taking lessons from Socrates; but 

disliking the rigid ethics of that school, he established one of lus 
o\vn under tiic name of ('3^rcnaic, which was ^ill mone volimtuons 
and accornnioclating totmman fraill;)^ tlian that of Epicun&. He was 
a great favourite with Horace, and is frequently mentioned in Iiis 
works, particularly £p. I.^ i. and xvii., iif the latter of wliich. he i& 
very pleusantiy coutr^ted with the cynic Diogenes** 
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•placed witliin the purlieus of the soldiery ; who had 
(png hated and even sought to kill him, on a snppo- 
siti^ tihat^he had advised the tyrant to lay down his 
government, and disband his guards. 

, Arpliytas, who had engaged for Plato’s safety, 
when* he understood his danger, sent a galley to 
, deitiand him ; and the tyrant, in order to palliate 
•Ills enrni^', previously to his departure made pom- 
^pous entertainments. At one of them, however, 
he ooTild not foAear saying j “ I suppo3e,»Plato, 
“ wliel! you return to your companions in the Aca* 
*“ dcn>y, my faults will often be the subject of your 
“ censure.” “* I hofJe,” answered * Plato with a 
sthila, “ w'e shall never be S(^much at a loss for sulv 
“ jects in the Academy, as to mention you at all.” 
-t!i|iph are tlio circuihstance.s, which have been men- 
tioned epneerning Plato’s departure, but they are 
not perfectly consistent with his owm account^'. 

l^pn being offended not only witl\ these things, 
•but with some intelligence, which he had before re- 
ceiiied ponciwning his wile (mysteriously alluded to 
jn Plate’s letter to*Dionysius), openly declared him- 
self Iwif enemy. The affair was as follows: Plato 
was \lesircd b}' Dionysius privately to consult Dion,* 
upon Ms* reQ-irn ’to Greece, whether or not he would 
di^likq^is wife’s marrying another man : for there 
was a repoi’t A whether true or the invention of his 
^nemfes, tliat his matrimonial state was not agreeable 
to him, and, that theile wag a coolness between him 
and Arete. After Plato had consulted Dion on the 
affair, he wrote to*Dion). 5 !ius ; and, thoiigh,he spake 
•in plain terms other matters, he mentioned tins in 
a manner which could be intelligible only to the 
J^ing. ^He told him, that he had conversed With Dion 
’on’ the business, and that he woidd^ccrtainly resent 
if, if iny such attempt should be made '^ 

So long'as an}^ prospect of aii atjcommodation re- 

** L'pist.^ii., where he aimply states th:^ Dionysius, on ArcTiytas' 
requisition, victualled a galley for him, and sent him home again.’^ 
F.pist. xiii. • • 

• C 2 
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inaiticd, Dionysius took no farther steps in the affair ; 
but when that prospect disappeared, and Plato lia^tl 
once more left Sicily in <lisj)leasure, he complied 
Arete to marry Timocrates : in this instance, tailing 
short even of his father’s lenity ; for when PhiiOxQiius 
(who had married Theste, the sister of that psince) 
was declared his enemy, and fled through fear out of 
Sicily, Dionysius sent for his sister, an{l rcproaeligd' 
her with having been privy to her lmsband‘'s escape, 
.withoKt letting him know it. Thfcstc, withoftt, fear 
or hesitation, replied ; “ Do you then, Dionysius, 
think me so bad a wife, or so weak a womjn, that 
.** if I had known of my In'jsband^s fliglit, I would 
** not have accompai^icd him, and shared in. the 
worst of liis fortunes ? Indeed, I was ignorant of 
“ it. And I assure you, that^l should estocm jL 
a higher honour to l>c .palled the wifp of Phi- 
“ loxemis the exile, than the sister of Dionvsius tjie 
“ tyrant.” 7 he king, it is said, admired her s^jirit- 
ed answer ; a'lul the Svraeusans lK)noured ..her so. 
much, that slie retained her princely* respjpct jjnd 
retinue c\'en after the dis.soliitiftn of the tyranny ^ 
and the citizens, by })ublic jlecrce, attended the 
.solemnity of her funeral. This is a digression^ bi/t 
it may have it’s use. J * * 

Dion now thought" of nothing but war®‘\v.,Phifu', 
ho\ve\er, was .against it; partly on qfjcount of the 
hospiiality, wliicli he had rtecived/rom l)ioi>ysius, 
and partly because of the advanced age of Dion’*; 
Speusippus jind the rest of his iHends, on the other 
hand, encouraged him to rescuo from slavery his 

c 

B. C. r,%. 

Of PUto, now 71 f say the modern editors of AmyoPs French 
ver.slon, argiiin,!^ from till; best MSS. Tliat it could not Etiori* • 
appears as well fmiA Pliit(fs Epist. vii. where he observes, that on 
hi.*' first arrival at the younger Dionysius’ court (eleven yenrs only 
prior to this period) Bion had just attaihQd nflinhood^ as trom Cor- 
nelius Mepos, who states tliat at hft death (three years, -at least, sub- 
sequent to his arrival in Sicily) lie was^only fifty-five. He might ' 
then now be pronounced, tis in the next page, but hard^ 

Ty pe/haps 
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riH|iv^ Sicily, which stretched forth her hands toward 
l?imy a|id would certainly receive him with every 
cxpression*of joy. Speusippus, when he attended 
Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with the people, 
and 'learned their sentiments with regard to the 
govtcrnment. At first indeed they were reserved, 

1 »nd suSpected him as an emissary of the tyrant’s j 
but, by degrees, he obtained their confidence. In 
’ shori,"it was the foice and prayer of the people, that 
Dion would come though without either army or 
*iiavy /o their •jclicf, and lend them only his name 
and his presence against the tyrant.* These repre- 
, .sen^tions encouraged Dion, who the more effectually 
to Cbnceal his intentions, rinsed what forces he was 
al)le by mcaps of hiSlfriends. In Xhis he was assisted 
many statesmen and philosophers, among others 
by Kiidemus the (>yprian (upon occasion of whose 
detUh, Aristotle wrote his Dialogue on the Soul"), 
*ana •Timonides the Leucadian. TIkIsc engaged in 
his interest ^liltas the Thessalian, who was skilled 
in tlivi«ation, anddiad been his fellow-Academician. 

all those whom the tyrant had banished, 
tvhi«h tfere not fgwer than a thousand, only twenty- 
five gawt imthefr names for the service. The rest, 
Ilm)ug[) w^nt of* sy)irit, declined engaging in the 
cause. The general rendezvous was in the island 
iff Zacynthus""*^ and tlicre, when the little army 
*Vas assembled, it did not amount to eight hundred 
men"'^'’ : but f hey were men, who had signalised them- 
selves in many n hot engagement ; they were in 
j)crft;ctdiseip!yit‘, and infircd to hardship ; ib courage 
amf.eouduct, they b^d no superiors in tljp army : iii' 
^shoAj they were men likely to serve Diqp’s cause, 
• 

• Not now extant.* 

/lo/i, ^ntc, an island in the Ionian sea, to the west of the 
Morca.* • * • 

*7 Diod. Sic. cxvi. 9, 10. enlarges, with great proprict}^ upon tlie 
extraordiqjiry spirit of t^is enterprise, (L.) and the cause of it’s 
success 0 success, which proved that pdw'er alqne is not the ‘ ada- 
mantine^ chain of em pi re, « unless the links have been forged by 
justice and benevolence*^ 
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bi^ rousing and animating by their ei^ampJe those, 
who should dock to his standard in Sicily* 

Yet these men, when they understood that ‘they 
wei% to be led against Dionysius, were disheacteqetl, 
and condemned tbo rash resentment of Dion,y 'tin? 
consequence of which they looked upon as certain 
ruin. Neither were they less odended with thei.- 
commanders, and those who had enlisted them, for 
having concealed the object of the service.- ^ But 
when />i()n, in a public speech, after showing them 
the feeble state of Dionysius’ governtjaent, told them 
that he considered them rathe/ as so many o'dicers, 
whom he carried to head the people of Sicily already 
prepared to revolt, thaU as private men j and when 
Alcimcnes, who in birth and Reputation was the 
principal man in Achaia, confirmed this stateineflt 
and joined in the expedition, they were fully' satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian vvinds'^** 
prevailed at sefis and the moon was at the full, 

Dion prepared a magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, .and * 
marclied in procession to the temple with ilTen 
under arms. After the sacrifice, he gave them a* 
feast in the race-ground of the ^iacynthians.* ’j^hey 
were astonished at the quantity oJ* ^oTd atxl^silver- 
plate exhibited upon this occasion, *so fiff abpve tho 
ordinary fortunes of a private man ; and nattirally 
concluded, that a person of such opulence woul^ net 
at a late period of life expose himself to dangers;, 
without a fair prospect 6f success, and the certain* 

*** These winds blow regularly at* a certain Reason of the jrear. 
Strabo* sometimes calls them East, and sometifties North winds ; * 
but to convt'Y C)ion from Zacynthus to Bachynus, they must-have 
blown from ^the east. Pliny makes the Etesian the same sb the 
North-East wind; Aqiiilain cestate media mutat nomeriy et 
K)ocatu7\ (If. N xvfii. f^4.J He informs us, when these ^indi 
begin : Decimo octavo CaL Aug, JEgypto aguilo occidit maf^tinb, 
Etesiarjiiwgue prodromitfiat us incipiunt (28.) : and whdh.they end; 
Decimo "eiJr Cal, Oct- JEgypto Spka^ guam tenet vjirgp^ ejBoritur 
fnaiuiinOi Etr .iidjiie desvmnt (81). Thu^ it seems, they last about 
two n)oiu!i3 (i^liuy elsewhere says forty days, ii. 47.) ; aUd the re.» 
libTofsuch gales in that season is plainly providentiuL A'tistqtle 
accounts for them from the convexity of t^e earth* 
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and strong support of friends. After the usual pray-^ 
ers libations, the moon was eclipsed. 'Iliis was 
nothing strange to Dion, who knew the variations 
of |he*ediplic, and that the defection of the moon’s 
Hght'.was caused by the interposition of the earth 
belsveen her and the sun. But as the soldiers were 
^oubldd about it, Miltas the soothsayer undertook 
to give ft a proper turn, assuring them that it por-' 
tended the sudden obscurity of something^ which 
was.atapresent glorious ; and that this glorious ob- 
’ject cpuld be no other than Dionysius, whose lustre 
would be extinguished on their arrival in >Sioily» 
Thj; interpretation he communicated in as public a 
maifner as possible; but from the prodigy of the 
bees a sn^arra ofVhich settled* upon the stem of 
lion’s ship, he intimated to his friends his appre* 
h[ensions that the great* affairs, which Dion was then 
pr^ecuting, after flourishing awhile, would come to 
nothing. Dionysius, it is likewise ^id, had many 
prodigies upon this occasion. An eagle snatched 
a javetln from one of his guards, and after flying 
aloft, with it, dropped it into the sea. Tbe waters, 
’of sea at ‘the, foot of the citadel, as plainly ap- 
peared ‘to •every one who tasted them, were fresh 
for OM enftre day. He had pigs farrowed pei’frct 
in alftheir ojher parts, but without ears. This the 
dbothsayhrs considered as an omen of rebellion and 
'revolt : the people, they said, would no longer give 
ear to the 'mandates of the sovereign. The fresh- 
ness of the sea-water imported that the Syracusans,- 
after their hai^sh and sfivere treatment, would.enjoy 
milder and better .times. The eagle ^as the mim- 
stef of Jove, and the javelin an ensign of j)ower and 

’^•This superstition prevailed not less among the Homans, 
than amoQ^tne Greeks. See the Life of frutus. (L.) That the 
sudden i^pearance of a swarms of bees was considered as an inau- 
spicious omen, portentous of slavery, &c., we learn from Cic. Orat. 
de Ham^. Responsis. HVas the speedy decay of prof^erity, fore- 
tojd idthe text (inquires the former EngKsh translator), inferred- 
from the food of bees, tijp Beaut^ul but transitory flower s * 
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government : thus the father of the gods had de- 
stined the overthrow and abolition of the tyranny. 
These things we have from Theopompus. ’ 

Dion’s soldiers were conveyed in two transports. 
These were accompanied by another smaller yhssel, 
and two more of thirty oars. Beside the arms of those 
who attended him. he took with him two thousand- 
shields, a large quantity of darts and javelins, and a 
considerable supply of provisions, tliat nothing might 
be wanting in the expedition ; for they put, off to 
the main sea, because they did not 1;hink it s.afe to 
coa^t along, being informed (hat Phflistus w^ sta- 
tioned off Japygia^** to watch their motions. Haying 
sailed with a gentle wind about twelve days, on' the 
thirteenth they arrived at Pachypus^', a promontory 
in Sicily. There the pilot advised Dion to land hiS 
men immediately; as if they 6nce doubled the cape, 
they might continue at sea a long time, before they 
could have a g«ile from the south at that scastyV*of 
the year. But Dion, who was afraid of disei:fib{U’k. 
ing too near the enemy, and chqpe rather tc^niakc 
good his landing in some remoter part of the j,sland, ' 
doubled the cape notwithstanding. They hacf'pot* 
giiiled far, before a strong gale from the ‘north ^nd a 
high sea carried them quite olF Sicily. TVt the same ■ 
time, there was a violent storm of thundt‘r ancnlght- 
ning, for it was about the rising of Arctiiws ; ,and' 
it was accompanied with such, dreadlul rains, and *. 
the weather was in every respect so tempestuous, 
that the aftiighted sailors knew not where tlicy were, 
till thep^ found themselves drken by tlie violence ojf 
the storm to Cercina on the coast,of AFrica. Hefe, 
ffom the djfhgerous rocks which surrounded riiis 
craggy islalid, they nai rowly escaped being da^cd 
to piepes ; but by w'ofking hard w'jth their polps • 

This sceips to have beeh Apulloi or Calabria ; and hiipce arose 
the name of the N. W. wind Japyx, which was favourable to such as 
ivere sailing from Italy to Gr^jece (See f lorf Od. 1 . iii. 4., ) The 

jtcra Jop?/gia of Plin., H* N. iii. 11.^ is th# nipdern C* di . 

Hod. Cape Passaro, 
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they kept clear, with much difficulty, till the storm 
nlTatdl^. ,They were then informed by a vessel, which 
accidcntally«canie up with them, that they were at 
the bead of what is called the Great Syrtis In 
this ItttjiTible situation, they were farther dishearten- 
ed by finding themselves becalmed j but, after beat- 
"jiig about for some time, a gale sprung up suddenly 
ifrom the south. On this unexpected change, as the 
Vind Jucrcascd upon them, they made all tlieir sail, 
and itn}4oring the assistance of the gods, oncef more 
^put to §ea in qu^st of Sicily. After an easy passage 
of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a .small town fo 
Sicily belonging to the Carthaginians. Synaliis**, 
a friend of Dion’s, was tlien /^)vcrnor of the place; 
and, as, he did not kupw that this ^little fleet belong- 
^ to Dion, fie attempted to prevent the landing of 
his men. * Tlic soldiers leaped out of the ve.ssels in 
arins, but killed none that opposed them ; for Dion, 
,on {ft^'OMiit of liis friendship with Syjialus, had for- 
bhhlpn ‘them. They ran however in one body with 
t]ie*fugTlives*into J;hc town, and tlius made them- 
Selvcs lyasters of it. AVhen Dion and tlie governor 
met^Vnutual s4ilutations passed between them, and 
the fboMer j.'cst«rc<l to the latter his town unhurt.* 
Synali^in feturri cntcrlained his soldiers, and sup- 
plied luin with nece.ssarie.s. 

**It iiapltenefl that Dfonysius, a little before this, 
•had sailed with eighty ^hips for Italy, and his absence 
^gave them flo small encoufagement : so that, when 
Dion invited his men to refresh themselves for some 
tiino after their fatigues ‘at. sea, they thought of no- 
thirfg but making a proper use of the present* mo- 
ment, and with one voice called upon Him to lead 

'them* to Syracuse. He, therefore, left Ifis useless 

• 

i^o.t fai» from There was also a smaller iSyrtis, and 

both were hays full of rocks an<^ quicksands* occasioning a danger- 
013 $ inequality in the motion of the waters.* 

Calluil also Ilcracl^it on the soutliern coast between Agri- 
gcntiinv //orf. Girgenti,'and Lilybnpiim, //Srf, Cope Boco. 

Diodorus calls him * lyraluf.* 
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arms and ba|;^^age with Synalus, and having engaged 
Mm to transmit thorn to him at a proper opportunity, 
set off on his njarch for that ]:)lace. Two hundred 
of the Agrigcnlinc cav^rv, who inhabited the coun- 
try about Eenomus, immediately revolted and^^bined 
him in his march, and these were followed by the in- 
habitants of Gela°’. »' 

The news of his arrival soon reaching ’Syracuse, 
Timocrates, who had married Dicui’s wife, an^, who 
was appointed regent in Dionysius' absence^ imme- 
diately despatched letters to apprise Jbe tyranj; of the 
event. In tlje mean w'hile,, he applied himself to 
prevent all tumults in the city ; for the people ;were 
greatly animated by Ivic report of Dion’s arrival, 
though their uncertainty and a|^m for^a tinyj kept 
them quiet. A singular accident haj)p*cncd to the 
courier, who had been sent with tlic letters fSr Diony- 
sius. Upon his landing in Italy, as he was passing 
through the to^ritoiy of llhegium to Caulonia^ v^ere 
the tyrant then was, he met an acquaintance of his 
returning home with a newly-ofl{pred sacriffee, and 
having received from him a little of the flesh*for his 
own U8e“, he made the best of ’his way. At night; 
however, he found it necessary to take*% little rest, 
and retired to sleep in a wood by the ro&d-s^e. A 
wolf, allured by the smell of the flesh, mme up while 
he was a.slccp, and carried it off, together ’with the 
bag of letters to which it was, fastened. When the 
courier awoke, lie sough# a long time to*no purpose " 
for his dispatches, and being afraid ^to face Dionysius 
without them, absconded. "Thus it «was a consider- . 
able time afterward, and from other sources, fhat 
Dionysius \^as informed of Dion’s arrival in Sicily, 
Dion, <5n his march, was joined by the 
rinseans, and maby rfevolters from the territoiy of 
Syracuse. The Leontines and Campanians, ‘who 


Which was near Agriffentum.- P 
To carry home part or the victim, and to give part ot iUto any 
person that the bearer met, were atts of religion. 
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-with Timocratcs guarded tlic Epijiolae^^ being mis- 
leQ Iw a^report (designedly propagated by Dion) that 
lie intcnded,to attack their cities first, quitted their 
presgntstation, and set off to take care of their own 
dtncetns. Dion, being informed of tliis while he lay 
iieai;Xcrffi, decampcnl in the night, and came to the 
.lifer Ai»apus, which is at the distance often furlongs 
from the ‘city. There he halted, and sacrificed by 
the riiier, addressing his prayers to the rising suru 
The ^^thsayers informed him that the gods gave a 
promise of victqry, and as he had himself assumed a 
garland at the sacrifice, all who were jiresent imrae* 
diately did the same. He was now joined by about 
five thousand, who were ill-furtfished indeed with arms, 
but their courage sitpplied tliat deficiency When 
Rfe gave orders to march, the parole was ‘ Liberty,^ 
and they* rushed forward with the loudest acclama- 
tions of joy. The most eminent and powerful citi- 
«en^,of Syracuse, dressed in white, met him at the 
gate.8. * The jiopulace, in the mean while, fell with 
grdUt fgry u^n Djonysius’ party ; but in particular 
ithey sqjzedhis spies, a set of wretches hated by gods 
andyfoen, who went*prying about the city to collect 
the septimcifts 4ind expressions of the inhabitantsi 
in ordw to vepoft them to the tyrant. These were 
the fim that ^luffered, being knocked down wherever 
they.wei'e nifet. Wiieyi Timocrates found that he 
could not join the garrison in the citadel, he fled on 
horseback out of the city, ond spread a general terror 
anil dismay wherever he passed ; magnifying all the 
while the forces. o*f Dion^ that it might nut appear a 
sii^it effort, against which be was unable to defend 
the»place. 

dee the Life of Timoleon, IL253^ not. (31.) Camarina was a 
city dn the southerh, and Acra: (mentioned ‘below) on the eastern 
coast*of Sicily. Of the Campanians, not Cutanians (as some would 
read), who were Italian settlers in Sicily, seaa full account in Diotl. 
Sic. xiv. 8; IS. 58. xvi. 82.* * 

Dio^orua says, be was soon joined by 20,000, and tliat when 
he reaped Syracuse, heMiad not fewer than 50,000 men. 
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Dion now made his public entry into the town, 
dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, hi^OjAtlicr 
Mcgacles marching on the right hand,* and Callip- 
pus the Athenian on the left, w'ith garlands upon 
their heads. He was followed by a hundrc<l (breign 
soldiers, who were his body-guai d ; and after iJiese 
marched the rest of the army in proper ordw, und«i> 
the conduct of their respective officers. ''J’his pro-; 
cession the Syracusans regarded .as sacred. » Jl’hcy 
considered it as the triumphal entry of J^iUerty, 
which would once more establish the^popular govern^ _ 
nient, after a suppression of fprty-cight years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, silence 
was commanded by sotfad of trumpet, and he order- 
ed freedom to be proclaimed to^athe Syracusgns and 
the rest of the Sicilians, in the name of Dion ariS^ 
jVjegacles, who came to aboKsh tyranny, ileing de- 
sirous to address the people in a speech, he marched 
lip to the A(diradina‘. As he passed throu^b^he*, 
streets, the people prepared their victims on tables 
placed belorc their doors, scattcj'cd flower?«on'"his 
head, and offered up their prayers to him ijs^their' 
tutelar deity. At the foot of the citadel, undef*the 
rentapyhe, stood a lofty sun-dial whfcii had been 
placed there by Dionysius. From* the "top this- 
building he addressed the citizens, and e^ortdd 
them earnestly to assert their.frcedom.* The people 
in their turn nominated Dion ,and Ins brother prac- • 
tors of the city, and on llicir wish and 1-eqnest ap- ' 
pointed them twenty collcgnes, half of whom were 
selected fr^im Dion’s brother»exiles. • ^ ♦ 

At*first it was considered by the sootlisaycrs as a 
good omen Wiat Dion, when he addressed the*peO|)lc, 
had nndei^his feet tjie stately edifice which Dfony- * 
sius had erected ;*but*npon reflecting that this •edi-- 

5'^ Plicrecytlcs wp.s tiff' first, who jptpnted dials to mark* the hour 
of ilie day, about tl’.rco hundred years after Uoraer. but before 
his time the Plucnicians h.Tcl contrived a dial in tlie isle rf Scyros, 
which dcsci'ibcd the solstict*. 
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fice, on wliicli he had been declared general, was a 
Bij^n-dial, they became apprehensive that his jnesent 
po\v(^ \ronld fall into speedy decline. 

Dion in the next place took the castle of Epipolae, 
rglease'd the prisoners who were confined there, and 
invesVed it with a strong W'all. Seven days after this 
event, Dionysius arrived from Italy, and entered 
•the citaflel from the sea. Dion at the same time 
; received from Synalus the arms and ammunition, 
Vkich 'he had left with him. These he distributed 
among’the citizens, as far as they would go : the rest 
. krmed themselnes, as well as they were able ; and 
all expressed the utmost alacrity fbr the servipe. 
Dionysius, at first, sent agents in a private manner 
to Dion, to try what terms irl^ght be made with him : 
but D/on refused td.reccivc any o-vertures in private. 
The Syracusans, he told the envoys, were now a 
frpe pco})lc ; and what" they had to offer, must he 
ad(|^csscd to thcrti in public. Upon this, they made 
I'spccfoys proposals to the citizens, 'and promised 
them an abatement of their taxes, and an exemption 
from serving in the wars, even though those wars 
*Bhonld» be undertaken with their own approbation. 
These propopls t^ie 'Syracusans held in derision ; and 
Dion ftfiswTred; that it would be in vain for Diony- 
*Bius tg/j)ro^osc terms, without resigning in the first 
i^ace the regal government ; if he took this measure, 
nowever,* he added, Iw might depend upon all the 
{'good offices in his power, at least with regard to 
e\;ery thing reasonable, from the remembrance of 
their relationship. Dionysius seeming to consent 
to/hese terms, 'sent back his agents, to desire that. a 
deputation of the Syracusans might attend hun in 
, the* citadel, in order to settle articles b^^mutual con- 
cessions fbr the public tranquilWty. Dion" therefore, 
'sele'cted a number of the citizens for this deputation ; 
and* thp'geneEal report from thjj citadel was, that 
Dionysius would voluntarily resign his authority. 

This^ however, was only a crafty stratagem to 
amuse the Syracusans. Th€ deputies, no sooner 
• ’^2 
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arrived, than they were imprisoned ; and early the 
next morning, after he had plied the mercenaries 
with wine, he ordered them to sally out and elitack 
the wall which had been built by Dion.’ This un- 
expected assault was carried on with greatfyigoiir 
by the barbarians. They broke through the works, 
and falling with extreme impetuosity and loud shouts 
‘ upon the Syracusans, quickly put them tb flight. 
Dion’s foreign troops took the alarm, and hastened 
to their relief ; but the cries and blunders 'of the 
citizeds mixing and rushing forward with them dis- 
ordered their ranks, and rendered it difiicult fm* them 
to hear orders, or give any cflectual assistance. 
Dion, perceiving that in this tumult his orders could 
not be heard, instruct&tl them by his example^ and 
charged the thicl^st of the erfemy. ,Thc battlg,. 
w'hcrc he fought in person, was fierce and bloody. 
He was known to the enemy,* as well as to* his own 
party ; and they rushed toward him* with the utmost 
fury. His age, indeed, rendered him unfit f(p’*sheli'> 
an engagement ; but he maintained thp fight with 
great vigour, and cut in pieces many of tlKMenemy^ 
that attacked him. At length, he was wouudgd in 
the head with a lance ; his shicl(rw£t,s pierced thrcmglf 
iti many places with the darts and spears, levelled 
against him ; and his armour no *IongSr r^stin^' 
the blows which he received in this close engage- 
ment, he fell to the ground. • He was iinfliedkteK" 
carried off by his soldiers, and leaving the conunanrf; 
to Tiinonidcs, rode about'' the city to rally the fugi- 
tives. Soon afterward he brought a detachment of 
foreign soldiers, winch he had left* to guard ^hc 
Achradii)a,as a fresh reserve againgt the enemy. This, 
however, wa^ unnecessary : they had placed tfieir ^ 
whole hopes- of retaking the city in theii’ first Sally, * 
and finding so poVerful a resistance, fatigued ’witli 
the action they retreated into the citadel. • .^s soon 
as. they began to fall buck, cthe Greek soldiers bore 
hard upon them, and pursued them up to t|je wall. 
In this action Diofii Ibst scveiityFfour men, and am 
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iininense number of the enemy 4 >erished. The vic- 
toi;y was so important, that the Syracusans rewarded 
esfCh the foreign soldiers with a hundred minac, 
and Diofi w^s presented by his army with a crown 
.ofgQldfc 

•Soon after this, messengers came from Dionysius, 
withjle’tters to Dion from the women of his family, 
^iifiside these, there was one inscribed, ‘ Hipparinus 

• (this was the name of Dion’s son) to his father Dion.* 
Timaeus says, indeed, tliat he was called Aretssus 
from Bij^ mother Arete ; but 1 think credit is rather 
to be* given to Timonides, w'ho was his friend and 
’fellow-soldier. The rest of the Ictlers, which were 
read openly before the* Syracusans, contained vari- 
ous Solicitations and entreaties from the women. 
That, which appcar%cl to come from Hipparinus, the 
pfeople’out of respeef to the father wished not to be 
opened iif public ; but JOion insisted, that it should. 
If proved to be a letter from Dionysius himself, 
direl^ed indeed to Dion, but in reality addressed to 
*thc pecf^le of Syracuse; for, though *it carried the 
air of r^uesf and jipology, it had an obvious ten- 
dency to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens, lie 
wnnj^’ded him of the zeal, w'hicli he had formerly 
shown J&v bis sei^^ice ; he threatened him througli* 
his dearest conn^ions, his sister, liis son, and his 
wMe ; tftid his meiiaec.s were followed by the most 
passiqpato entreaties, and the most abject lanienta- 
;lsons. But the'most trying part of Ins address was 
Ahat, where* he besou*ght Dion not to dq^^troy the 

government, and ^ive that freedom to his inveterate 
. enemies, by mejns of which th(*y would prosecute 
hiirt^to death ; *but to retain the regal power hiiftsclfi 
for tlie protection of his family and friendfe. 

• ^riits letter did not produce jtliosc senfiments.iu 
tlie people, which it sliould •natiwally have done. 
Instead o^exciting admiration of the rtobic firmness 
and magnanirafty, which could jyrefer tlie jniblic 
utility to the tendercst private connexions, it occa- 
sioned^ jealousies a|d fears. TJic people saw,, or 

• * 9 
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thought they saw, that Dion was under an absolute 
necessity of being favourable to Dionysius. They 
already began to wish for another general, ‘and it 
was with peculiar satisfaction tliey heard of the ar- 
rival of Heraclides. This Heraclides, who had .been 
banishc.^ by the tyrant, had once held a distinguish- 
ed command in the army, and was a man of coujyder- 
able military abilities ; but he was an irresolute cha- 
racter, and particularly unsteady when ‘he had a 
collegue in command. He had,,, some time*befbrc, 
had difference with Dion in Peloponne^iSv and 
therefore resolved upon his own stjjength to make 
war against Dionysius. On reaching Syracuse, he* 
found the tyrant closely besieged, and the Syracusans 
elated with their siicc«f*s. His first object, therefore, 
w'as to court the jM’ople, and fbjrihis purpose he had 
all the necessary talents *. an insuniating'address, :u)d 
that kiiid of flattery, wliieli ds so acceptable to the 
multiUide. 'J’his business was the more easy to hii>i, 
as the fobiddsjig gra\ify of Dion was tlionglvf^ tot) 
haughty for a popular stale : besides, the Syra‘cu 9 an:>, 
already insolent with suieess, ^claimed tlTj,' c6urr ' 
tisually j)ai(l to a iiee [)eople, though they Jiad not 
in reality recovered tiseir Jfccdom. Thus theyVoi>- 
Veued themselves williout any Kuiwmf)us, •.'yid ap- 
pointed lleraelides their admiral. * When J^ion iii-« 
deed remonstrated against their proceduif, afid 
showed them tliat by thus (.’onstiluting Wergplidcs 
admiral they had superseded lie office of gen craK 
which they had jireviou'^ly eonlen ed upon himselfi'- 
they with some reluctance auiujlled the commissron. 
This affair settled, Dion iinited Tll<u'aclides to his. 
hous&, and gently expostulated with luni on ihe'im- 
propricty o^ insisting upon a pm*ctiIio of hoaiour, at 
a time wfien the Igast inattention to the corfimon 
cause might be •the Tuin of the whole. He «thcn 
called au assembly, appointed Heraclides adiftiral, 
<and prevailed upon the citljfens to allow him such a 
guard, as they had before granted to himself. Ile- 
tacUdes treated Diotv with the ufmost appe^rapee of 
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respect, acknovrledged his obligations, to. hii% and 
Meiped attentive to his commands; but in, private 
Tie corrftpte^ the people, and encouraged a spirit of 
mutinjr and dissatisfaction, so that Dion was involved 
in cgntiilual disturbances and disquiet.. Tf he [re- 
comiribnded, that Dionysius should be pernnitted to 
> lyalce h^s retreat in safety, he was censured, as de- 
'signing tQ favour and protect him : And if in order 
•to avoijl tliose suspicions, he advised the continuance 
of th6 ^eige, he was accused of protracting the war, 
(hat he might the longer retain his command, and 
‘ hold the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, a fellow infamous 
for lids insolence and villainy^who thought the per- 
fection of liberty vjps the licentiousness of speech. 
This A^rctch opcnl^ attacked D^on, and told the 
people at a public meeting, that they had only 
changed the inattention of a drunken and dissolute 
^yr?lat for the crafty vigilance of a^.sober master. 
•Immediately after this he left the assembly, and was 
seen th^ncxlf day running naked through the streets, 
as if from somebody that pursued him, with his head 
^nd fact covered with blood. In this condition he 
burst iqto ^*^he .niarket-place, and told the people 
that he had been assaulted by Dion’s foreign sol- 
diers ; "^t the same time showing them a wound in 
h^s head, .which he said they had given him. Dion 
upon 'this was generally condemned, and accused of 
Silencing tlm people *by sanguinary methpds. He 
came however bcfoi'e this irregular and tumultuous 
assembly in his ^o^n vindication, and madq it appear 
’ thap this SosiS was brother to one of Dionysius* 
«^uacds, . and had been engaged by hini to raise a 
^umuit in the city; the only resource, Ifhich the 
tyfapt had now left, being that of«exciting factions 
and tiissensions among the people. The surgeons 
also, who ’examined the^wound, ibund that it was 
not occasioned by any violent blow. The wounds 
made^ by weaponsi are generally deepest in the 
middfe ; whereas uiis wa; entirely superficial, and 

VOL. vr. ’ * D 
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being discontinuous did not appear to have been 
the eflfect of one incision, but to nave been made ut 
di^rent times as the pain gave him leave. At the 
same time others deposed, that seeing Sosis running 
naked and wounded, and hearing him exclaim^* th^t 
he was flying from the pursuit of Dion*s foreign 
soldiers, who had just then wounded him, they 
hastened to take the pursuers : that however they 
could meet with no such persons, but founds rasor 
lying tinder a hollow stone near the place, ^whence 
they had observed him come. Al}, these circum- 
stances pressed strongly against him : but when his 
own servants gave evidence, that he went out of his 
house alone before day.light with a rasor in his hand, 
Dion’s accusers were silenced. /.The people unani- 
mously condemned Sosis to die, and were onch more 
reconciled to Dion. ♦ f 

Nevertheless, their jealousy of his soldiers re- 
mained. And. as the war was now principally^'car- 
ried on by sea, Philistus being come to Dionysius’ 
support with a considerable fleet from Japygia, they 
did not see the necessity of retaining in their service 
those Greeks who were no seamen, ipd who' musjt 
depend fbr protection on the naval fbfce, . T/heir 
confidence in their own strength was likewise greatly 
increased by an advantage gained at sea against 
Philistus, whom they usetl in a very barbarous /man- 
ner. Ephorus states that, after his ship was taken, 
he slew himself But >^Timdnides, who attended . 
Dion from the beginning of the war, w'riting to 
Speusippus the philosopher, relates the story as 
fbllofVs : Philistus’ galley having run aground^ he ' 
was taken {prisoner alive ; and after being disarmed 
and strijf^ed was exposed naked, though an old , 
man, to every kind of insult. They then cut off his 
head, and ordered their children to drag his body 
through the Achfadina, an(| throw it mto me quarry. 
Timanis represents the indignity, offered to his re- 
mains, as having bemi still greater. The boys, he 
says, tied a rope about hisdam^Ieg, and so dragged 
9 ’ 
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him through the city ; the Syracusans in the mean 
while insulting over his carcase, when they saw tiis^ 
tened by th'd leg him, who had said ; *^Jit would ill 
■**^b(Sq 9 lne Dionysius to trust to his horses’ heels for 
his escape from a throne, which he ought never 
to'quit, till he was dragged from it by his own 
^^ilistus'however informs us, that this was not said 
i^o Dionysfus by himself, but by another. It is plain 
at the«slime time, that Tiramus seizes every occasion, 
from PHlIistus’ zealous adherence to arbitrary power^ 
i:)f loading him ^fith the keenest reproaches. Those 
whom he injured are in some degree excusable, if 
in their resentment they treaty him with indignities 
after death. But wl^refore should his biographers, 
vdiom he never injui'cd, and who have had the 
benefit of.his works, e^ibit him with all the ex- 
aggeration of scurrility in those scenes of distress, 
to \^iich fortune sometimes reduces, the best of 
men 7* f phorus, on the other hand. Is no less ex- 
travagant; in Im encomiums on Philistus. He knows 
vrell hoV to throw* into shades the foibles of tlie 
humaQ. character, aqd to give an air of plausibi- 
lity tt> the most indefensible conduct ; but, with all , 
his eloqden^e and nrt, he cannot rescue Philistus 
ffojn the*imposition of having been the most strenu- 
ous assertor of despotism, and the fondest follower 
and admirer of the luxifry, the power, the magniH- 
dtence, and th^ alliance vf tyjants. Upon the whole, 
he vdio neither defends the principles of Philistus, 
nor insults over his* misfortunes, will best discharge 
the dhty of the Wstorian. * . 

After the death of* Philistus, Dionysius pffered to 
surrender the citadel to Dion, together with tl^e 
‘arms, provisions, and soldiers, .abd, an advance of 
five months’ pay, on condition that he might be per- 
mitted to jfttirc into Italy, and there* enjoy the reve- 
nues of Gyata, a fruitful* tract of country in the 
territory (if Syracuse,, reaching from the sea to the 
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middle of the country. Dion, still refusing to nego- 
tiate on his own account, referred the embassadors 
to the Syracjisans; and these, as thdy expected 
that Dionysius would shortly come alive info lh^i.r" 
hands, dismissed them without audience. -tJpon 
this the tyrant, leaving his eldest son Apolloclates, 
to defend the citadel, embarked with h*i8 mdSf 
valuable treasures and a few select friends, and* 
setting sail with a fair wind, clbded the adKiiral’s 
observation. * • 

Tlie tyrant’s escape having greatly exasperated, 
the people against Heraclides, in order to appease 
them, he proposed l^y Hippo, one of the oriators, 
that there should be an equa|, division of lands ; 
alleging, that cqftality was the first fijundation gf 
civil liberty, and that poverty and slavery \yere syno- 
nymous terms. Thus, while he supported Hippo, in 
the promotiop of this scheme, he encourage^ the 
faction against Dion, who opposed it. At l^gth he 
prevailed with the people not only to^ass ^his- law', 
but also to direct the pay of the‘ioreign soMiefs to ‘ 
be stopped, and new commanders chosen, thaJi they 
.might no longer be subject to the seVjcrc discqdirfe 
of Dion. Thus like the patient, \^o after *af linger- 
ing sickness makes too rash a use of the firstj-eturris 
of health, and rejects the gradual and sober regimen 
of his physician, the citizens from tljeir lohg slavery 
took too precipitate steps to* freedom,^ and refused 
the salutary counsels of their deliverer. , 

It was about the middle of cummer, when the 
assembly was summoned for the Election of''^new 
officers j £vid for the space of hfitecn days there were 
the mosk dreadful thunders, and the most al^fmin^; 
prodigies. The rftligious fears, which these prodi-* 
gies excited, made the people decline the choosing 
of officers. When the weather grew niDre s'erene, ' 
the orators again exhorted them to proceed to the 
business j but no sooner had they begiy[i than a ‘ 
draught-ox, which could not have been terrified by 
the crowds and noise to whidtihe had been accus- 
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tomed, suddenly in a dt of imtatibn ’ against his 
driver broke from his yoke, and running furiously 
irilo thegassembly, scattered the people in great dis» 
order bcfortk him ; thence, throwing down all that 
v^tood ii his way, he earned confusion throughout 
tliat p^rt of the city, which afterward fell into the 
enemy^s hands. The Syracusans however^ regard- 
less of these things, elected five-and-twenty officers, 
\among whom was Heraclides. At the same time, 
they jyivately endeavoured to draw off Dion’s men ^ 
promjsiiiig, if they would desert him, to make •them 
oitizenj of Syracuse. But the soldiers were faithflil 
to their general, and taking and placing him in the 
middle of a battalion, marched out of the city. 
They»did not indeed, upon t!fls occasion, offer any 
violence to the inhabitants; but they severely re- 
proached the*m for tTieir baseness* and ingratitude. 
The conll;)arative smallness of their number, and 
their declining to act offensively, induced the Syra- 
eusa^S to attempt cutting them off,, before they 
escape(Pout of the cily ; and, with this design, they 
• fell npojf their rear., Dion was now in a great diffi- 
t*ulty an^ dilemma ; finding himself under the neces- 
sity tfther of fighting'against his countrymen, or of 
suffering<.himsrelf.and his faithful soldiers to be cut in* 
pieces. ,Hc«entrAited the Syracusans, therefore, to 
demist ; * stretching forth his hands to them, and 
pointigg to the citadel, full of soldiers, who were 
happy in being ^)ectators of these dissensions among, 
their enemies. But tlie torrent of the populace, 
impblJed by the seditious breath of the orators, was: 
;!ot to be stopped by persuasion. He therefore 
comlnandcd his men to advance with shouts, *and) 
clashing -of arms, Ifut not to attack tliCm. The 
.SyrjacAsans upon this fled immediately thrt)ugh the 
streets, though no one pursued them, for Dion 
retreated yith his men into the territories of the 
Leontine’s. * , 

The very women ridiculed the new officers for 
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this cowardly flighty and the latter, to recover their 
reputiption, ordered the citizens to arras, pursued 
t)ion, and came up with him as he was crossing a 
river. A skirmish began between the pavalry ; but 
when they found Dion no longer disposed ito ^bear 
these indignities with bis usual paternal patience, 
and observed him with all the eagerness of r^ent- 
paent drawing up his forces for battle, they oa'^e‘ 
more turned their backs, and with the loss of some 
few men fled to the city in,a morp. cowardlyjnannei' 
than before. 

The Leontines received Dion most honourabl}', 
gave money to his soldiers, and made them 'free of 
their city. They also despatched messengers to 
Syracuse with requisitions, that his men mighf have 
justice done them, and receive their pay. The 
Syracusans, in return, despatched me^engers with 
impeachments against Dion : but, when the matter 
was debated at Leontium in a full assembly 'of 
the allies, they evidently appeared to be in^iWt. 
They refused,* nevertheless, to stand to thd award 
of this assembly ; for the recent rec8very%?f their 
liberties had rendered them insofent, and the popur 
lar power was without contral, thpir vefy**^onj- 
.manders being no more than lei:vite.de|>pndents 
ppop the multitude. 

About this time, Dionysius sent a fleet uniler Nyp- 
sius the Neapolitan, with provisions and pay for tlie 
garrison iq the citadel. Th*e^ SyraClisans overcam^ 
flim, and took four of his skips ; but they made an 
111 use of their success. Destitute of all discipline, 
they celebrated the victory with* tj;ie most riqtous^ 
^travagance; and, at the very tilne when They 
thought tliiiinselves secure of taking the citadel,*they 
lost the (Sty. Nypsius observing their disorder theif . 
night-revels and debauches, in which their •com- 
manders (either from inclination, or throygh fear of 
giving offence by*issuing orders to a'drunkeb rabble) 
were as deeply engaged ps themselves, availed him* 
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.self of the opportunity, broke •through their watts, 
and subjected the city to the violence and depreda- 
tion ofnis soldiers. 

The Sym;usans at once perceived their folly, and 
^eir misfortune: but the latter, in their present 
conft^ion, was not easy to be redressed. Tlie sob 
diess made dreadful havock in the city : they demo- 
' Mshed the fortifications, put the men to the sword, 
and dragged the women and children shrieking to 
'the q^tadel. Tho Syracusan officers being unable to 
sepajaSe the citizens from the enemy, or to draw 
them jip in an^i order, gave up all for lost. So cir- 
cumstanced, while the^Achradina itself was in danger 
of b§ing taken, they naturally turned their thoughts 
upon Dion ; but none had tlfe courage to mention 

inan^ whom all Hjad injured. In this emergency 
*a voice was*heard from the cavalry and the allies, 
efying, *** Send for Dion and his Peloponnesians 

from Leontium.” His name w'as no sooner once 
’mentioned, than the people shouted/for joy. With 
tears Ihey implored, that he might once more be 
placed»*at their be^ : they remembered his promp- 
*titude^d intrepidity in the most trying dangers: 
•thn Courage whicji he himself had always displayed, 
and the confidence which he inspired, whenever be 
’ led them * agaihst the enemy. Archonides and 
Telesides from the auxiliaries, and Hellanicus with 
four jnore from the q^valry, were immediately de- 
*spatched to Ile^tiitm ; where, making the best of 
their way, they arrived in*the close of the evening. 
There, instantly throwing themselves at Dion’s feet, 
they related witfi tears the deplorable condition of 
th'h Syracul^ns. The Leontines and Peloponnesians 
soon gathered about them, conjecturinf from their 
‘ hasfh, and the manner of their address? that their 
• business had something extrabrdiiTary in it. 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, and the 
people being soon collected, Areffonides and Hella- 
nicus briefly stated the distress of the Syracusans, 
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entreated the foreign soldiers to forget the injuries 
which they had offered them, and once more to assist 
that unfortunate people, already more heavily pu- 
nished for their ingratitude, than even they whom 
they had injured would have wished. When they 
had thus spoken, a profound silence ensued;. ’upon 
which Dion arose, and attempted to address them ; 
but he was prevented by his tears. His Soldiers; 
deeply affected by their general’s sorrow, 'besought 
him to moderate his grief, and to proeeed. ‘vAjter 
he had* recovered himself a little, he spake <to the 
following purpose ; “ Peloponnesianr and confede- 
“ rates, I have called you together, that you may 
“ consult upon your respective affairs. My piea- 
“ sures are taken : I ‘'tannot hesitate what td do, 
“ when Syracuse ip perishing. ,ff I cannot save it, 
“ I will at least hasten thither, and Ibuiy myselr 
** beneath the ruins of my ''country. For you, ’if 
“ you can yet persuade yourselves to assist the njost 
“ unfortunate 'and inconsiderate of men, it ipa^'bc* 
“ in your power to save from destruction a city, 
which was the work of your own hands But, 
“ if your pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed to'" 
** ^our resentment, may the ‘gods 'reward your 
fidelity and kindness to Dion ! And veraember, 
** that as he would not desert you'whei’i you were 
« injured, so neither could he abandon his falling 
country.” , * . 

He had scarcely ended, when the soldiers signi-* 
fied their readiness for thi service by loild acclama- 
tions, and called upon him to march directly to tlie 
relief of Syracuse. The messengers etubmced thein, 
and entrcatwl the gods to shower^ down their bless- 
ings upon ^Dion and the Peloponnesians. As sdon 
as the tumult subsided, Dion gave orders that^the 
men should repair'to tlieir quarters, and after taking 


Snabo says, that Syracuse was 01. xi. 2. by Archias, one 
of the Heraclidae, who came from Corinth to Syracuse. 
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the necessary refreshments assemble in the same 
place ci^mpletely armed ; as he intended to march 
that very night. 

Dionysiu^* soldiers, after having ravaged the city 
Mhiringthe whole day, retired at night with the loss 
m a few men into the citadel. This small respite 
^oncff more encouraged the demagogues of the city, 
•wKio presuming that the enemy would not repeat 
Vlheir hostilities, dissuaded the people fi'om admitting 
!bion and his foreign soldiers ; advising them not to 
resign the honour of saxnng the city to strafigers^ 
.but to defend tlseir liberty thcq|selves. Upon this, 
the generals despatched fresh messengers to Dion, 
to copnterniand his march ; while on the other hand, 
the cavalry, and many of the *f>rincipal citizens, sent 
to reqgest that he \ouId hasten jt. Thus invited 
by one party and rejected by another, he advanced 
but slowly ; and, at ni^ht, the faction which op- 
posed him set a guard upon the gates, to prevent 
/iis mk^ring. ,* 

Nypsius noy made a fresh sally from the citadel, 

* with* stiif more fury, and greater numbers of merce- 
iTaries than before ; and after having totally demo- 
hshwithe rcnminiijg ^art of the fortifications, began 
to ravage the city. The slaughter was dreadful:* 
men, womeiT, ancl children fell indiscriminately 
the sword ; ibr the object of the enemy was not 
so* mi*ch •plinuler, as destruction. Dionysius de- 
^(>aircd of regaining his^lost empire, and in his mortal 
hatred of thS Syracusans, <Tfetermined to bury it in 
the ruins of their ^ity*"*. Jt was resolved therefore 
lhatj«before Diqn’s succours could arrive, they should 
destroy it th*e quickest way, by laying it in aShes. 
Accdrdifigly, they set fire to the nearef parts by 
‘firand^ and torches, and to those, which were more 
remote, by shooting flaming arl’ows? The citizens, 
in thtf utmost copsternatiou, fled every where before 


Such ^ight have been his ortlert to Nypsius, bat he was not 
now at ^racuse himself.'*, 
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them. Those who/ in order to avoid the fire, had 
deserted their houses, were put to the sword in the 
streets ; and they, who sought for refuge, in th'eir 
houses^ were again driven out by the ftatmes : many 
were burned to death, and many perished beneath' 
the falling habitations. / '' 

This terrible distress by universal consent, opened 
the gates for Dion. After learning that the enemy 
had retreated into the citadel, he had made no greaV 
haste. But, early in the morning, some hctrsemeii 
carried him the news of this fresh assault.«- These 
were followed by ^thers, even o^ those wjio had 
recently opposed his coming, but who now implored 
him to fly to their relief. As the calamity in- 
creased, Heraclides tlespatched bis brother, and 
after him his upcle Theodotejif, to entreat . Dion’s 
assistance; for they were now no longer in 'a 
capacity of opposing the enemy : he was himself 
Wounded, and a considerable part of the city, had 
been destroyed and laid in ashes. ’ 

When Dion received this intelligence, he, was 
about sixty furlongs from the oity. Afteh he' had ' 
acquainted his soldiers with the dreadful epcigency, 
and exhorted them to bchave*w^th resolution,,, they 
' no longer marched, but ran ; and in fheir wjay they 
were met by numbers in successidn, who besought 
them if possible to go still faster. By the ea'ger and 
vigorous speed of the soldiejs, Dion quickly arrh’ed 
at the city ; and entering by ,the part called Hecur 
tompedon, he ordered hSs light troops* immediately 
to charge the enemy, that the Syracusans might take 
courage at the sight of them, tn* the mean while hei 
dre>V up his heavy-armed men, wiCh such of the 
citizens as'* had joined him, and divided them* into 
several jmall bodies of greater depth than breadth, 
that he might Intinfidate the enemy by attacking 
them in several quarters at once. . He <^<1’ 

vanced to the engagement at the head of 'his men, 
amidst a confused noise of shouts; plaudits, prayers, 
and vows, which the Syracusan^ offered up'fqr their 
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llelivercr, their tutelary deity.; for so they wwtr 
termed hiiH} and his foreign soldiers they, called 
‘•thcir*brethren and fellow-citizens.’ At this time 
perhaps* th^e was not a single wretch so selfishly 
fbn^ <\f life, as not to hold Dion’s safety dearth 
*^an*his own, or than that of all liis fellow-citizens ; 
whije'they saw him advancing first in the front of 
; danger,, through blood and fire, and over heaps of 
the slain, 

* Thj^ was indeed something terrible in the ap- 
pearance of the enemy, who aniilfated by rage and 
despair had pojj^tcd themselves in the I'uins of the 
ramparts, so that it was extremely dangerous and 
difiicult to approach them. But the apprehensions 
of fife discouraged Dion’s Bfen the most, and dis- 
tressed them in ther march. 'J'hey were surrounded 
•by flahics, Vaging on every side; and while they 
walked ever burning 4'ragincnts, through clouds of 
ashes and smoke, they were every moment in danger 
.of Being overwhelmed by the fall of -half-consumed 
' buil(fidgs. In all these difficulties, tliey took infinite 
pains keef) close together, and to maintain their 
4'anks. When they came up to the enemy, a few 
pnly^cduld eqgage at a time, on account of the nar- 
rowness aud'ineqiiality of the ground. They fought 
.however with the utmost bravery, and encouraged 
liy the acclamations of the citizens, at length routed 
I*}ypsjus„most of whose men escaped into the citadel 
^aear at hand. • Such of them as were dispersed, and 
^ could not effect an entranoe, were pursued and put 
to the sword. The present deplorable state of the 
city, afforded n^idicr time nor propriety fojr the joy- 
ful* congratulations, which usually follow victory. 
All. were busy in s&ving the remains ofiT the confia- 
•gratton ; but, though they laboured hard throughout 
tHe. whole night, it was with great difficulty that the 
fire^was extinguished. 

Not hne orator of the populai*faction durst any 
longer remain in the city. By their flight they at 
once, confessed their guilt, and avoided punishment. 
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Heraclides howevei:, and Theodotes, surrendered, 
themselves to Dion, acknowledging their error, and 
entreating that he would not imitate thenji *in the 
cruel treatment, which they had shown him. They 
forgot not to add, how much it would be for, his^ 
honour, unequalled as he was in other virtues, Co 
restrain his resentment; and by forgiving the^ un- 
grateful, to testify that superiority of spkit, for 
which they had contended with him. His friends, 
however, advised him by no meacs to pardoq these 
factious and invidious men, but to give them up to 
his soldiers, and to rid the commonwealth of the 
ambition of demagogues, an evil not less destruct- 
ive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to mitigafJ® their resentment : “ Other 
** generals,” said he, “ employ;; themselves chiefly 
“ in military studfes ; but, by being l6ng conver- 
“ sant in the Academy, 1 have learned to subdue 
“ my passions, and to restrain the impulses of sill 
** envy, enmity, and anger. To prove that I hlave 
really gained such a victory over myself, if is not 
sufficient merely to be kind to men of virtij?, but 
** to be indulgent and reconcilcable to the injurious.* 
“ If I have excelled Heraclides* in military and 4)0-, 
** litical abilities, I am resolved not to be,infiyior to 
him in justice and clemency ; shicc So h^vc the 
** advantage in those, is the first degree of ■excel- 
“ lence. The honours of conquest are never wjiolly 
“ our own ; for, though the conqueror may stand 
** unrivalled, fortune will «claim her sharoin his sue* 

** cess'*®. Heraclides may be treacherous, invi- 
“ dious, a,nd malicious; but must l^on, therefore, 
sully his glories by the indulgentc of reseiit- 
“ ment “ ? tTlie laws, indeed, allow the revenge of 
an injury to be mwe justifiable than the comtni^- 
* *' • . 

<3 This is nearly the language of Cicero to Caesar (Oniti. pro 
Marcell. 2.) : Maximafni vero partem^ quad suo jure^Jbf tuna sibi 
vindicate Ac.’* 

All this, though highly creditable to Dion and his Jjlustrious 
tutor Plato, falls infiuitely sltort of the comprehensive chanty^ of the 
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** sion of it ; btit both proceed originally from the 
*«• infirhjity of human nature. Besides, there is hardly 
** any malignity so inveterate, that it may not be 
“ oyeivcome by kindness, and softened by repeated 
^ favours.” Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion 
pardoned Heraclides, and dismissed him. . 
r • His first object was to repair the wall, with which 
^ he had formerly enclosed the citadel ; and for this 
’purpo^, he ordered each of the citizens to furnish a 
palisa^, and to bring it to the works. When they 
had done this, J^e sent them to their repose, and em« 

‘ ployed his own men the whole night in drawing a 
line of circunivallatioh round the citadel, which 
both?thc enemy and the citizens were astonished to 
find completed thesnext morning. 

*■ After the'dead were buried, and the prisoners to 
the amount of two thousand ransomed, he sum- 
moned an assembly. Heraclides moved, that Dion 
•sltoh^d be declared commander-in-chief both at sea 
' and. labd. This motion was approved by the nobi* 
lity, ajfd the’ commons were desired to confirm it ; 
4)ut the sailors and artificers tumultuously opposed 
it. ,^rfiey were unwilling, that Heraclides should 
lose l^i? conUmaml at .sea ; for though tliey had no 
•high opinion of* his principles, they knew that he 
would* be more indulgent than Dion, and more ready 
to gratify their inclinations. Dion therefore gave up 
, •the point, and agreed* that Heraclides should con- 
’ tinue admiral. But*whe» the equal distribution of 
laftds was moved for, he opposed it, and repealed 
all fhe decrees^drmcrly passed with regard to that 
measure, by Vhieh he once more incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the pelbple. Heraclides agfin made his 
* ajlvfhitage of‘ this, and harangued the s^diers and 
sailors at Messana, accusing iDian of a design to 
ma^e himself absolute. At the same time, he pri- 

• • % ^ 

Gospel : f 1 say unto you, l«ve your enemies, bless them that 

curse you, do good to them that hate you,’ &c. (Matth. v. 44.) 

Th^ conclusion of the speech will rQ^nind tlie Christian reader of 
Bom.*xii. 19. (quoted from Prov. xxv. 22.) : upon ti»hich see Poi 
Synops. Crit. V. 278., and Wolt Cur. Phil, at Crit. III. 258.* 
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vately corresponded with Dionysius, by means of 
Pharax a Spartan. When the nobility |fe*ceivdU 
intelligence of this, there was a sedition in the 
army, and the city w'as greatly distressed by want, . 
of provisions. Dion was now at a loss whaC ‘mea- 
sures to pursue; and all his friemds condemned 
him, for having strengthened the hands of so per- 
verse and invidious a wretch as Hcraclides^ 

Pharax w’iis encamped at Neapolis, in the tefritory 
of Agrigentum ; and Dion led out the Syrar^usans, . 
but not with a view of engaging him. till he ^und a 
convenient opportunity. This gave Heraclides and 
his seamen an occasion of exclaiming, that he de- 
layed fighting only to *:^ontinue the longer in com- 
mand. Thus he was forced to aeftion eontrary^to his 
inclinations, and was beaten. "His losi indeed was 
small, and his defeat was owing rather to‘a misun- 
derstanding in his own army, than to the superior cou- 
rage of the enemy : he, therefore, resolved to rfsilcw 
the engagement, and alter animating and encourag- 
ing his men to redeem their lo.st ^credit, dr^f them 
up in form of battle. In the cvmting howeyer he* 
was informed that Heraclides was sailing fbrSyra’^i'se,i 
with an intent to possess himself of the fcity, -and to 
shut him out. Uj>on this he selected »thc ebravest 
and most active of the cavalry, and rode w'itll such 
expedition, that he reached the city by nine o’clock 
in the morning, after a inarch of seven hundred fur- 
longs Heraclides, though he had m*ade all the 
sail he could, was too late ; and he therefore tacked 
about, and stood out to sea. Whil? he was unde- 
termined what course to steer, he met (jccsylus the 
Spartan, wHb told him that he wal sent to command 
in chief ift Sicily, sjs Clylippns had done before. ‘ 
Heraclides immediately accepted him, and boasted- 
to his allies, that he had found in ^liis Spartan an 
antidote to Dion’S" power : ^t the same time,* he de- 

«. 

, Is this possible ? asks M. llicard ; and leaves it to nab'ta^y 
Dieti to determine the * • 
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^patched a herald to Syracuse, drdcring the citizjpns 
to.recewe Gsesylus for their general. l)ion repl^, 
that the 6vracusans had already a sufficient number 
of generals ;* and that, if it were necessary for tliem 
a Spartan, he was himself a citizen of 

Spar tar 

, Gfljsylus havii% now no hopes of the command, 
.\v*hited upon Dion, and by his mediation reconciled 
•bim to Heraclides. This reconciliation was con- 
firmedHSy the inosf solemn oaths, and Gaesylus^ him- 
self wn^ guarantee of the treaty, and undertook to 
.punish'Heraclidts, on the event of any future breach 
of faith, 'riic Syracusans upon this discharged their 
navy,# deriving no advantage^ from it equal to the 
expenses of keeping ^t on foot, and to those inconve- 
niences which it brought upon thetn, as a continual 
source of editions anioijg their chiefs. At the same 
time, they continued the siege of the citadel, and in- 
vest|^l it with another wall. As the besieged were 
cut off from farther supplies, when provisions failed, 
the wldiprs bogan to mutiny : so that Apolloerates 
was obliged to come to terms with Dion ; and of- 
fered ^o»delivcr up to him the citadel with ail the 
afm.^and stores, on condition that he might have five 
galleys,* 'and be permitted to retire in safety with his* 
mother .dnd Asters. Dion granted his request, and 
with these he sailed to Dionysius. 

He was'no sooner under sail, than the whole city 
Syracuse ^assembled to behold the joyful sight. 
Their hearts 'were so full ol' this interesting event, , 
that they even expressed their anger against those 
•wh(v.Vere abseart, and could not be witnesses yritli 
what glory the sun tj^at day rose upon Symeuse, de- 
livered at last from the chains of slavcjy.. As this 
‘fliglit of Dionysius’ connexionu^® ^was one of the 
most* memorable vicissitudes or fortune recorded in 
histofy, and as no tyranny had even been more ef- 
fectually established‘than*his, how great must theic 
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jov and their self-ccftnplacencj have been, after they 
had destroyed it by such inconsiderable means ! 

When Apollocrates was gone, and Dion proceeded 
to take possession of the citadel, the vfbmen could 
not wait till he entered, but ran to meet hitft at th'’ 
gate. Aristomache came first, leading Dion’s son ; 
and Arete followed her in tears, ** apprehensite of 
meeting and addressing her husband, aftef she had 
been so long in the possession of another.' Dion first 
embraced his sister, then his son : after'^which, 
Aristbinachc presented Arete to him, artil -said : 
“ Your banishment, Dion, made<^us all equally 
“ misei'able. * Your return, and your success, have 
“ made us all happy ; except her, whom I had the 
“ misfortune to sec by cruel compulsion gii^en to 
another, while .you were yetJalivc. We ai’C now 
“ entirely in your disposal. Ihit how will you de- 
“ tennine concerning this' unliappy woman ? And 
how must she salute yon ? as her uncle, or as her 
“ husband ?”'«Dion was affected by this lendpriiiltcr- 
cession, and wept, lie embraced Ai«te w^h great 
affection, put his son into her hands, and desired her 
to retire to his own house, where he purposed to 
reside ; for the city he immedi'ataly delivered ivp to 
'the Syracusans. ^ 

■ All things had now succeeded to his but he 

byno means sought to reap for liiinself the first ad- 
vantages of his good fortune. II is /orcnrt)st •‘object 
was to gratify his friends, to .reward his allies, and. 
to give his fellow-citize*ns and his foreign sol(liers 
proper marks of his favour, in W'h4;!i his munificence 
even exceeded his abilities. As to fcynseifi he lived 
in a plain and frugal mauuca*, wbieh upon this occa- 
sion in ^m'ticular w'as universally admired. . * For 
while the fame of bis actions and the reputation of’' 
his valour was spreatf throughout Sicily and Greece, 
he seemed ratluyf to live with Plato in tJip spkring 
simplicity of the Academiolife, than among soldiers, 
■^ho looked ii{)on the daily indulgences of luxury ^as 
a compensation for* the toils and dangers of war. 

• 12 
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Though Plato himself wrote to him tliat the eyes 

of the 'whole world were upon him, he seems not to 
have c{A* ** rie0 his attentions beyond one particular 
part o^ one city, the Academy. His judges in that 
soci^y, he knew, would not regard so much the 
grea^rfess of his. performances, his courage, or his 
jvjctories^ as the temper of mind with which he bore 
prosperity* and the moderation with which he sus- 
tained his happier /ortunes. He did not, therefore, 
in theifast relax in the severity of his manners; but 
Kept *the same preserve toward the people, though 
•condescension was at this time politically necessary^ 
and though Plato (as wc have already observed) had 
cxpo^ulated with him upon 4^iis account, and told 
him that austerity was the companion of solitude'*®. 
He had, certainly, a natural antipathy to complais- 
ance ; and he had mow'over a design, by his own 
example, to reform the manners of the Syracusans, 
whidSi were become dissolute and immodest. 

* Hcratlidcs now once more began to oppose him. 
Dioii sfiflt for* him to attend at the council ; but he 
replied, that he would not attend in any other capa- 
city, fhan as fl. private citizen at a public assem- 
bly bloon afto” this, he charged Dion with having* 
declineil,to demoHsh the citadel, and prevented the 
people from opening Dionysius’ tomb, and dragging 
ouf the bqdy. He accused him likewise of havingj 
in contempt of his fellow-citizens, senf'for counsd- 
ibrs and ministers to Corinth. And it is true, that 
he had engaged some Corinthians to assist him in 
settlipg his plan ^of government. His intention was 
to restrain the Unlimited pow’er of the popular admi- 
nistration (which caftnot indeed properly (e called a 
.government, but rather, as Plato^ terms it, • a ware- 
liQiiso of governments*®’), and*to establish the con- 
stitution on the^ Lacedaemonian and Cretan plan. 

*1> Epist. iv. *Sce p. 9. 

** Tmu leaking his court to the peopl^ hj insinuating that the 
council tteis too aristocratical in it’s nature.* 

*De. Rep. viii. 
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This was a mixture of the regal and popular govern^ 
mcntSy or rather an aristocracy. Dion knew, that 
the Corinthians were governed chiefly by tiie nobi- 
lity i and that the influence of the people rarely iur 
teifored. He foresaw, however, that Hcrj^lid^" 
would be no inconsiderable impediment 'to his 
scheme : he knew him to be factious, turbulent^ and 
inconstant ; and he therefore gave him up to tho^e, 
who advised to kill liim, though he had before saved 
him out of their hands. Accordingly, the^ broke 
into his house, and murthered him. His death was, 
at first, deeply resented by the citlkens ; but when 
Dion bestowed u])on him a magnificent funeral, atr 
tended the dead body with his stddiers, and pro^ 
nouuced an oration to the pcop^le, their resentment 
went off. They 'were indeed sensible - that, <^so long 
as the competition of Dion and Ilcraclidcs subsisted, 
the city would never be at peace. 

Dion had a friend named Callippiis, an Athenian, 
with whom he* had first become acquainted^ hot oi. 
account of his literary merit, but ‘'(acccuding to 
Plato *') because he happened ftj be introduced h>’ 
liim to some religious Mysteries ; who had always 
•attended him in the army, and* stood high ifi Ifis 
esteem. He was the first of his frimi’ds, who'iharched 
along with him into Syracuse with a garlsfnd upon 
his head, and he had subsequently much distiii* 
guished, himself in every action. This man, linding- 
that Dion’s chief friend,s had'fallen in fhe war, that 
since the death of lleraclides the popular party. Wius 
without a leader, and that he himself stood in great 
fiivour with the army, Ibrmed an Cxccrable (fosigii 
against tl^ life of his benefactor. His o^jec^ was 
certainly- the supreme command in Sicily, t|hougl\ 
some say he wa» bnhed to it by twenty talents^ For‘ 
this purpose, he drew several of the soldiers into a 
conspiracy against Dion, and his plbt was*oondhcted 
in a most artful manner.* He constantly in:^ni%ed 
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Dion of what he heard, or pretended to have heard, 
aUeged against him in the army. By these means 
he obtafned such confidence, that he was allowed 
to converse privately with whomsoever he thought 
']hrope», and to speak with the utmost freedom agiunst 
Dioq, *in order to discover his secret enemies. Thus 

a shoi;t time he found out, and drew together, all 
• the seditious and discontented citizens ; and, if any 
V>ac of ^iderent principles informed Dion that his 
integrity had been tried, he gave himself no edbeern 
about* it, as tha^ point had already l)een settled with 
‘CalHapus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a 
monsQrous and dreadful apparition. As he was me* 
ditating one evening alone in the jiortico before his 
house, *he hchrd a sudden noise, and turning about 
pePceived«(for it was not yet dark) a woman of gi- 
gantic size at the end of the portico, in the form of 
one Aif tlie Furies, as they ai'e represented on the 
tlteafye,* sweeping the floor with a broom. In his 
terror aijid amazement he sent for some of bis friends, 
and informing them of tliis prodigy, desired they 
wpu|fFs&y with hi^ during the night j as his mind 
was in the .utmost disorder, and he was apprehen-* 
sive, if ^ey left him, that the spectre would again 
make it’s appearance : but he saw it no- more. Soon 
after tips his only son, \vho was now almost grown 
jip to manhood,* upon ^sorae childish displeasure or 
fiivolous affront, threvv himfelf ftom the top of the 
houffe, and was killed upon the spot 

While Dion w's^s’in this distress, Callippus* was for- 
warding the conspiracy ; and for this purpose he 
propagated a reporf in Syracuse that D!on, being 
^ildless, had determined b> adopt CTonysius^ 
son Apollocrates, who was nephew f o his wife and 


' . » • • 

TluSy Plutarch would seem insinuate^ was connected with 
• the^to^ of the apparitiozi, whidi was now beginning to * sweep* 
offtlie inlial'itants of his house. But Cornelius Nepos simply re* 
pro.StintsVhe dissipated young man, as having leaped out of 
window to escape from his fatn^r’s severity. 
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grandson to his sister. The plot however was now 
suspected both hy Dion, his wife, and his sister, 
and accounts of it were brought to him Vrom all 
quarters. Dion, who had stained his honour^ and 
tarnished his glories by liie iniirther of "Heta- 
clides, had (as we may suppose) his distresses and 
anxieties on that account j and frequently declared, 
that rather than live not only in fear of ms enemies 
but in suspicion of his friends, he would die a thousand 
deaths, and freely open his bosom to the ass,'issin. 

When Callippus found the women inquisitive and 
suspicious, he was afraid of the consequence, and as- 
serted with tears his own integrity, offering to give 
them any pledge of his fidelity they might desire. 
They requii’ed that he would fiike the Gretd Oath, 
the form of which is as follows : thd person who 
takes it goes down into the ‘temple of the* Thesmo- 
phori where after the performance of some reli- 
gious ceremonies, he puts on tlie purple rolfe of 
Proserpine, and holding a flaming torch in his hand, 

{ irocccds to the oath. All this Qallippus didr without 
icsitation, and to show in what contempt he held 
the goddess, he appointed the day of her festiVel for 
‘the execution of his conspiracy. He coul'1 hardly 
think indeed that even this would enhance his guilt, 
or render him more obnoxious to the godded, wltfen 
he was tlic very person, who had before initiated 
Dion in her sacred Mysteries. * > • 

The conspirac}' was how supported by numbers ; 
and as Dion was surrounded by his fricqds, in* the 
apartnieut where he usually entertained them^ the. 
cons’pirators invested the house^ some securing^the 
doors and nthers tlie ivindows. The assassins,' who 
were Z&ynthians,* entered in their ordinary dres's 
Unarmed. TIioSc, \fho remained without, fastened 
the doors. The Zacynthians then poized JDiqnj. and 
endeavoured to ^strangle Ijiin ; but, not succeeding 
in this, they called for a sword. No one however 


Ceres and Proserpine.* 
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durst open the door» as Dion had many friends 
a|}Out him ; yet they had in effect nothing to fear 
from thom^ each of them concluding, that by giving 
up Dion he'should consult his own safety. When 
iih£y,l)rad waited some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, 
put a ‘short sword through the window into the 
hands of a Zacynthian ; who fell upon Dion, ab 
’ready stunned and senseless, and cut his throat like 
victim a{ the altar. His sister, and his wife who was 
pregnimt, they imprisoned. In this unhappy, situa- 
tion sliS fell in labour, and was delivered of a son, 
.whom* they vefltured to preserve; Callippus being 
too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend to 
them^ and the keepers of tj|<; prison having been 
prevailed upon to ci^nnive at it. 

• Afler Dion was t:ut off, and Callippus had the 
whole gfu’ernment of ^Jij^'racuse in his hands, he had 
the presumption to write to the Athenians, w'hom 
nex| to the gods he ought of all qthers to have 
•dreadfcd, polluted as he was with flm murther of 
his beu^actoi*. Hut it has been observed with great 
Vuth oJ" that state* that it’s good men are the best, 
and iys*bad men the.worst in the world ; as it’s soil 
produces the»fincsl honey and the most fatal pois 
sons. 'Callippusl success, how'cver, did not long 
rq^roach the indulgence of the gods : he soon re- 
ceived the pijnishmcnt, which he deserved. For, in 
Jltleinflting td ttvjvc CatSna, he lost Syracuse ; upon 
“ which occasion he said, th»t he had lost a city, and 
gained a cheese-grater Afterward, at the siege 
of Messana, most of his men were cut off, and 
"among the rest Dion’s murtherers. As he was re- 
fuse^l admission b)’* every city in Sicily, ^nd univer- 
sally (lated and despised, he passed into Italy, and 
midp himself master of llhegiutn > where being no 
longer able to maintain his soldiers, he w’as slain by 

On mount Hymettus.* 

But the Greek word signifying ‘ a cheese- grater ' is not 
Ctstanet,b\tt PatanCt which might howefer be vulgarly pronounced 
like the other. 
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L^tines and Pblyperchon, with the very swotd with 
which Dion had been assassinated, for it was knov^ 
by it’s size (being short, like the Spartan •swords), 
and by it’s curious workmanship. Thus Callippus 
received the punishment due to his crimes. ’ . * 
When Aristomachc and Arete were released out 
of prison, they were received by Icctes a Syracusan,* 
a iriend of Dion’s, who for some time entcrtaine*d 
them with hospitality and good^faith, X^jterward 
however, being prevailed upon by Dion’s enemies, 
he put them on board a vessel, under pretence of 
sending them to Peloponnesus ; bu^ giving private 
orders at the same time to the sailors to assassinate 
them in the passage, «^d throw their bodies pver- 
board. Others say, that they and the infant were 
thrown alive into the sea. This wretch, likewise* 
paid the forfeit of his villainy : for he was put to 
deatli by Timoleon ; and the Syracusans, to revenge 
Dion, slew his two daughters, of which I have n^adc 
more particular mention in the Life of Timoleon. 
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Urth and^diicntion of His fmml if hy (he father^ and mo- 

Iher^s side. He attaches himself io the Old Academy ; accempanies 
Its^iincle Cato io Cyprus; and in the civil i\:ar sides xmih Pom- 
pey. • Ccesar orders his officers io spare hhuy and receives him 
CQuri^&usly. 7/e is appointed governor of Cisalpine Gauly and 
preetor of the city : h suspected by Ceesar. Engages in a conspi*^ 
ratff Ugainst him ; aniyiaied by private intimations from several 
ynartersy nnd*deter1nined by Cassius. They gain Ligarius^ and 
otket^yi tends : £alfeo and Albinuxjoin their party* Brutus^ Wfe<^ 
Portffhy proves her competency to the secret. The execution fixed 
for the Ides of March. Many alarming accidents. Brutus^ in* 
formed that his jfvife is deady lemaim in the senate-house. Liena^s 
conversation vcith Cmar^disconceris the conspirators. Caesar as* 
sassinated. * Brutus opposes tffe murlher of Antony y voho at first 
takes their part ; Jmt afterveardy by reading Cctsar^s tvill to the 
jicoplcy rouses ihf public indignation against the asst^ssihs. SmtHS 
leaves Royncy and orders the shoots to be cx'hihited in hif absence. 
Octavius arrives at Home. Brutus irtires into iSkcania. Poreia^s 
g’^cf upon the occasion. He goes to^ AiheUSy and%egms to levy 
itoopSy vchtch daily gather strnigt/n, Hk Uhessfrofn cold. He 
^fcats Caiusy the brother of Antony^ and takes him prisoner. 

, Octavius is reconciled to Antony. Ikcoml fy inmvirate^ and pro* 
scription. Bttdus in reve/i^ puts Cains io death. Parallel of 
BfjxtuO and Cassius. Eulogy on B^iins. His sense of homur. 
Cahius takes Rhodes. Brutus besieges Xanihus. The I^cians^ 
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in despair^ set fire to ihek The moderation of Brutus gains 
him several other cities. He puts to death Theodotus^ who had 
recommended the murtker tf Pompey in Egyj^t. Qjtiaprels wiCri 
Cassius. AdvenUire of Favonius. Brutus* rigouv 'in seeing the 
laws fulfilled. He offends Cassius. Apparition^ and Cassius* 
speech upon it. They march' against Cecsar and Antony^ at Phi’- 
lippi. Cassius, moved by some prodigies, wishes to defer the en^ 
gagcmeni, but Brutus refuses. Their conversation before ihe^^ 
battle. The right wing, under Brutus, gains a considerable advan^ 
tage ; but the left, under Cassius, is entirely defeated* tfi fatal 
mistake, Cassius surrounded: his troops disperse. Hfi orders 
his freedman to hill him. Brutus* lamentation over his body. He 
collects his scattered forces ; hut is distressed by the disposition ef 
the soldiery : deviates, in one insiariLe, from his accustomed jus^ 
tice. Ctcsar and Antony hazard a second battle. The spectre re- 
appears to Brutus ; who is defeated. I^i^cilins offers himself to 
the pursuers as Brui?is,j and is carried to., Antony. ^ Brutus sends 
SiatilU/is to visit his camp : kills himself. Honours paid by Antony 
to his remains. Death f Porcia. 


The great progenitor of Marrns Brutus was'^that 
Junius Brutus, to whom the ancienf Homans erected 
a statue of brass, and placed it .in tjie Capitol 
among their kings. He was represented with a 
drawn sword in his hand, to signify the spirit and 
firmness, with which he vantjuished the Tarqiiins : 
but hard-tempered like th^stcehof whicl^jhat sword 
was composed, and in no degree humanised by edu- 
cation, the same obdurate severity which impelled 
him against the tyrant, shut up his natural affection 
from his chil)^ren, when he foun(]!> them conspirmg 
for the support of tyranny. On the contrary that 
Brutus, whose Life \/e, are now writing, had all the 
advantages arising from the cultivation of philoso- 
phy. To his spirit, which was iiatur^tlly sedate ahd 
mild, he gave activity by constant application'. Upon 
the whole, he seems tq have l)een happily fonne^ to 
virtue. Even the partisans qf Ctesar ascribed to' him 
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every thing, wliich had the appearance of honour or 
geperosity in the conspiracy, whereas all that was 
of a contrary complexion was laid to the charge of 
Cassius ; who was indeed the friend and relation of 
Bnit08,^'’but by no^eans resembled him in the pu- 
rity and simplicity of his manners. It is universally 
;Jlow&d, that his mother Servilia was descended from 
,,S^viUus *Ahala, who when Spurius Mailius sedi- 
tiously aspfred tp the monarchy, went up to him in 
the Fofum under *a pretence of business, ayd as 
Mmlius Ihclined his head to hear what he would say, 
stabbed* him with* a dagger which he had concealed 
for that purpose Hut those, who wwc ill affected 
toward him on account of hi%,particij)ation in Cae- 
, sar’s murther, woulcUiot allow that he was descended 
> ftom Juflius IJrutus, whose family they said was cx- 
tinqt with ]iis two sons Marcus Hrutus (according 
to tliem) M’as a ]>Iebeian, descended from one Bru-' 
tus, a steward of mean extraction ; anjl the family 
had but lately risen to any dignity in tiie state. On 
the Contrary, •I’osidonius the philosopher agrees 
. w'ith those historians!', who state that Junius Brutus 
had a/tliird son, an infant when his brothers were 
pdt tb death, and tliat Ironi him Marcus Brutus was 
descended. * He ‘liirthcr informs ns, that there were 
sevj,;ral Ufustrious persons of that lamily in his time, 
with whom he was well acquainted, and who very 


’ Livy (iv. I^.^Tand otlier historians relate this aflliir in a (liffcrcrtt 
nmnii<?r. Some of them confidently iussert, that Serviliiis, who was 
then general of the horsd, put Midius to death by order^of C'inciu- 
rfatusjho dictator. • * • 

* Of this number is Di^>, xliv. H*., and Dionysius^of Ilalicar- 
nassus,»v. 31 The latter adduces the pleheiansliip of M. ]3rutuSy 
tftre rac/ltioned, as a satisfactory proof. But Ironi Snet.^Aug. ii,) 
it np*pQprs that patrician families, e. g. •tfic Qctavian, sometimes 
became plebeian. The authority of ('iccro is less valuable (Brut. 

* 14., an|! Phihup. i. 6 .]l, as his reverence for Brutus nearly amount* 
ed to^'dolatry^ and he would nat^irally assign liiii the most illus* 
tiio]^. extraction he could. 

• Tmic licet H Pico numcres (xTuv. viii. 131.)* 
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much rc^icmbled tli'e statue of Junius Brutus’’. Biit 
enoti|^Ii upon this subject. 

Cato the piiilosophci' was brother to , {?ei'vi!ia, the 
mother of Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated 
bis uncle’s virtues, and married bis daughter ..Borcia. 

Brutus was accpiaintcd with all the sects of the 
Greek philosophers, and understood their <|octrineS'; 
but the Platonists ranked highest in bis e^eem. He 
had no favourable opinion cither of the New, or ct 
the Middle Academy ; but applic«l himself woolly to 
the studies of the Old one Antiochus of Ascalon 
was therefore his favoiirite, and he enlertamed his 
bi'othcr Aris'ton in his own house ; a man who, 
though interior to sowie of the philosophers iff learn- 
ing, was equal to the first o^’ them in modesty, 
prudence, and gentleness of ^manners. Kmpyltrj, 
who likewise lived with Bratus (as we find from his 
OW'n Epistles, and in those of his friends), was an 
orator, and loft a short hut well-written narrative of 
the death of (Jmsar, entitled ‘ Brutus.’ 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both in . 
the field and at the bar. In Greek, he affected the 
sententious and laconic way : of this there afc'ceveral 
' instances in his Epistles. Thiis,“in.tltc beginning of 
the war, he wrote to the Pergamenians ; “ I heaV 
“ you have given money to Dolabella. If you gave 
** it willingly, you must own that you injured me ; 

^ There wore ‘?e\criil (listing* iblicd persons of tliki faniity, A. U. C. 
S.5S ; some of whom opposed the abrogation of the Oppian law, 
and were besieged tlic Homan womciii in their houses. (Liv. 
xxxiv. i., Val. r>Iax- ix. 1, 3 .) r 

^ ll’lie Old Academy, instituted properly by Socrates, wa? suc- 
cessively goirorned by Plato, his neplitSv Speusippus, .Xenperates, 
and Poleiw. The Second, or Middle, owed it^s origin to Arcesilrs, 
wlio was siicccedeii bV Lacydes, Evandcr, Hegesinus, and^Car- 
ncade*?. Ky this last was bounded that called the New* ; and lie was 
followed by Clitomachu*:, Philo, and Antiochus of Ascalon. For 
some account of tli# latter, see the Life oF C’R;ero, VWi V. : Vnd for 
lii.s brother, (’ic. Acad. i. 3., Brut. 97. The tlireejointl}' i^ach 
from tile time of Socrates down to that of Augustus, and conipre- 
h(.hul upward of three hifhdrcd year.**.* * 
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•* if unwillingly, prove it by giving willingly to me.” 
^(1 again, upon another occasion, to the Samians ; 
“ Your deliberations arc tedious, your actions slow : 

what, think you, will be the consequence ?” Of 
the !^areans* tlius ; “ The Xanthians rejected my, 
“ kindness, and desperately made their country their 
grave. The Patareans confided in me, and rc- 
tainerf their liberty. It is in your own choice to 
imita^ the prudence of the Patareans, or to suffer 
the fate of the Xanthians.” And such is the stile 
of his'n^ost remarkable letters. 

. ‘ While he vras yet very young, he accompanied 
Cato to Cyprus, in the \jxpcdition against Ptolemy*. 
Afte^ Ptolemy had killed hisasclfi Cato, being de- 
tained by busincs» in the isle of Rhodes, sent 
JCaninitis to •secure *the king's treasure ; but su8> 
pecting liis fidelity, he.. wrote to Brutus to sail im< 
mediately to Cyprus from Pamphylia, where after a 
ht sickness he w'as then staying ibr the rC'CSta* 
•blishrftent of his health. This order Re obeyed with 
reluCtajjce, bbth out of respect to Caninius, who 
lyas thus superseded with disgrace, and because he 
thoughf the employjncnt servile and illiberal, and 
13y no means *pro|)er for a young man engaged in 
the pursuit of philosophy. Nevertheless, he executed 
the commission with such diligence, that he obtained 
Cato’s approbation; and, having converted Ptolemy’s 
effects* into ready monby, he brought the greatest 
'part of it to,Rome. * • 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and 
Fompey and Caesar were in arms against e^ch other, 
‘it was generally believed that Brutus would* join 

• * * ^ 

• ^ Pci^rea was a city of Lydat on the northern emst of Asia 
* Minor, and to the east of the moutli Of t^e Xantlms. Ptolemy 

PhilaOelphus, by whom it was considerably augmented, called i( 

* Arsinoe of Lyria,* after the name of his wife ; but the old dono- 
minafton soon ^restored. (Strabo, xiv.)» Xanthus^ the dty 
xn&^tioned below, stood higher djp on the other sidc.^ 

See the Life of Cato, V.SS. In that Life, Ciminius is always 
called ^anidius.^ 
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Caesar, because liis father Iiacl been put to death by 
]Pompey^ Brutus however thought it his duty fo 
sacrince his resentments to the interest of Jvis coun- 
try, and judging Pompey’s to be the better cause, 
joined bis party ; though before he would nol;«even 
salute that general when lie met him, esteeming it a 
crime to hold any conversation witli the inurtlierer 
of bis father. But he now regarded him as the head 
of the comnionvvcaltli ; and tlierclbre, listing unden'’ 
his banner, he sailed for Sicily as lieutenant to Sestius, 
■who was governor of the island. There, however, 
be found no opportunity of distingiiishing himself; 
and being informed that Pompey and Caesar were 
encamped near each, other, and preparing for the 
battle w'hich was to decide tlie fate of the empire, he 
hastened into Macedon to take bis share in the dan- 
ger. Tliis measure, it is said, so much surprised and 
delighted Pompey, that he rose to embrace him in 
the presence , of his gmirds, and treated him witili as 
much respect As if he had been his superior. Lmring 
the time that he was in camp, thosfc hours which 
he did not spend with Pompey, he employed ip 
reading and study ; and thus he passed the (lt«y be- 
fore tlie battle of Pharsalia. It ‘was the middle of 
summer, the heats were intense, th# mar.shy situation 
of the camp disagreeable, and his tent-hearers were 
long in coming. Nevertheless, though cxticmely 
harassed and liitigued, he did not anoint himself till 
noon ; and then takings a mtirsel of l}*'ead, while 
others were at rest, or musing on the event of4he 
ensuing day, be employed hiinself*till the evening in 
)vriting an epitome of Polybius. *• 

Caesar, is recorded, had so^high an estecnj for 
him, tha^he ordered his officers by all means to^fipare* 
him, if he choso to surrender himself ; and, ij* be 
fefused, to let him escape with his life. Some have 

placed this kindness to the account of Ifis mother 

» 


7 See the life of Pompey, IV. 1 13. 
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iServiHa, 'with whom Cmsar had liad connexions of a 
tender nature in the early part of his life ®. Besides, 
as this flmopr was at its acme about the time when 
Brutus. was born, Cmsar had some reason to believe 
that he might be his son. The intrigue was noto- 
rioug. * When the senate was debating upon the 
.'^angcrops conspiracy of Catiline, Cato and Cssar, 
who took, different sides of the question, happened 
Vo sit n#ar each otjier. In the midst of the business, 
a note yras brought to Cmsar from without, which he 
toad ’silently t^ himself : upon this, Cato loudly 

• accused Caesar of receiving letters from the enemies 
of the commonwealth; and Cmsar, finding that it 
had dccasioned a distiirbance*iti the senate, delivered 
the'note to Cato as»he liad received it. Cato, when 

•he ff>ubd it to be no1:hing but a lewd letter from his 
own sistM' .Scrvilia, thi^w it back again to Caesar : 
“ ‘Take it, you sot,” said he, and went on with the 
publij business. . 

Afte'V the battle of Pharsalia, w’hen Pompey had 
fled.' tQjtard the sea and C'msar was storming the 
«amp, Brutus escaped through one of the gates, and 
fled^iftto a watery marsh, where he hid himself among 
the rec^ls. , Thence he ventured out in the night* 
and go^ safe. to Isarissa®. From Larissa he wrote to 
(JsEsar,‘ who expressed the greatest pleasure in hear- 
iqg oi^his, safety, sent for him, and entertained him 
, among the first* of his fi’iends. When no one could 
give any aceount which way Pompey was fled, Caesar 
walked for some time alone with Brutus, to explore 
his opinion ; an^'finding that he supposcej it was to 
Kgj’pt, he di^egarded the suggestions of the* rest, 
and. directed his march for that countrj^ Pompey 

* • • 

^ Tl>ese connexions were well knowji. (’dpsar tnali* her a pre- 
sent, upon a certain occasion, ot* a pearl which cost him uearijr 
tlie ci*'il wars, he assij;ne<i to her a confi.'^cated estate 
foT^ mere trifle ; and when th^ people exprt&scd their surprise At 
ij/fe cheapness, Cicero said humorously, Quo pielius ewptam sciatis^ 
ierlia dedimta esU Tertia was a dauglil^r ot* Servilia% end dedui:ia 
was a term iq the procuring business. 

^ A city iu Thessaly-* * 
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indeed tak^ th^ route Egypt, aa Brutus con* 
jectiu^ed, but he had already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with C^af, that he 
reconciled him to his friend Cassius ; and when he 
spoke in behalf of the king of Atrica, though there 
were many impeachments against him, he obtained 
for him a considerable part of his kingdoip,'”. Ojv. 
opening his speech upon this occasion, C^sar said ; 

1 know not what this young man intends, but' 
“ whatever it is, he intends it strongly.” His mind 
was steady, and not easily moved by entreaties^' His 
principles were reason and honour, and the ends to 
which these directed him he prosecuted with so much 
vigour, that he seldonjifailed of success. No flattery 
could induce him to attend to ur.just petitions ; and 
though that ductility of mind, which may be vl'ought 
upon by the impudence of j^nportiinity, is* by some 
called goml-nature, lie considered it as the greatest 
disgrace. He used to say, that he suspected tif&se, 
who could refuse no favoui's, had not very hbhestly 
employed the flower of their youth. 

Ciesar, previously to his expedition into Afiica 
against Cato and Sci})io, appointed Brutus' tb the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul : and this was very 
fortunate for that particular province, lor, while 
the inhabitants of other provinces were oppressed 
and treated like slaves by the violence and rapacity 
of their governors, Brutus behaved* with so much 
kindness to the people u’ldcr'his jurisdiction, that 
the^ were in some measure indemnified for their 
former sufferings. Yet he ascribed Cyery thing to the 
goodness of Csesar ; and it was no stiiail gratification 
to the lattfjr to find, upon his rcrurri through Italy, 
not only »Briitus himself, but all the cities untl^r bis' 
command, reads* to attend his progress and industri- 
ous to do him honour. 

As there wero several praetorship^ vacaht, it l^as 

Plutarch mu$t here be mistaken. It was Deiotan^, king of 
(iaiatia, and not the king of Africa, for whom Qrutus 
C’ic. Ep. ad Att. iv, 1. • 
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tlie general qpinion liiat the cluhf of th^m, the pmt 
torship of the city, would be conferred upon either 
Brutus or. Ca.ssius. Some say, that this competition 
heighteneef *t1ic variance, whicli had already tahen 
pl^CQ Jhctweeu them ; fer such there was, though 
Cassiiw w'as allied to Brutus by having miuricd hvs 
jiistcl' Junia. Others however adirin, that this coflSf 
petition *\vas a political manecuvre of Cuesar’s, who 
ifjy pri^^tely tavouring both their hopes, had cn-. 
courag^ their mutual hostility. Be that as i( may, 
Brutus'had little more than the reputation of hja 
virtue; *to set agSinst the gallant actions, which Imd 
been, achieved by Cassins in the Parthian war. Ct^iar 
weiglted the merits of each^.aad alter consulting 
with liis friends, “ OJassius,” said he, “ has the better 
title* to the first preetorsliip ; but Brutus must have 
** it, uol;y’'ithstanding.’^ Another pr.'Etorship was 
tlierefore given to ('assiiis; but he was Jess obliged 
by l^iis, than oflended by the loss of tlje first. 

•’ Briftus had, or at least migiit hav^ bad, ctjual in^ 
fluence with ^'msar in every thing else : he might 
have stood the first in interest with him, if he had 
not hjeew drawn off.and turned aside by Uassius’ 
par<^'. Not •fliat he was perfectly reconciled tn 
Cassius^since their competition for the prmtorial ap> 
pgintm^ts ;* but he listened to his friends, who were 
perpetually advising him, instead of being soothed 
o/ iiajbled by Oesar, to reject the civilities of a 
'tyrant, whosjs object was n<|t to reward but to disarm 
his virtue. On the other liuiiil, Caesar had his susr 
picions, and Brulus his accusers ; yet the ibrmer 
thcaiglit he had less to fear from his spirit, his autho- 
rity,^ and his conneaioiis, than he had to 'hope from 
bis honesty. Wlien he was told, that Aniony and 
Dolijbella Ixad some dangeroug conspiracy on flmt j. 
“ It is not,” said he, “ the sleek and list men tliat ir 
f^, but the pale and the lean * i’^meaniug Brutna 
ai^i Casshis. Afterward,* when he wag advised to 


• S^e the Life of^Vntony, VoL V * 
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beware of Brutus, laid his hand upon his breast, 
and said ; “ Don’t you think, then, that Brutus will 
** wait, till I have done with this poc^ body ?” as if 
he thought Brutiis the only proper person to succeed 
him in his immense power. It is extremely probable 
indeed that Brutus would have been the first tnan in 
Home, could he have had patience to remain awhile, 
the second, and have stayed till time had wasted the 
power of Caesar, and dimmed the lustre of his great 
actioDvS. But Cassius, a man of violent passipns, and 
an enemy to Caesar rather from personal than political 
hatred, still urged him against the dictator. It was 
universally observed, that Brutus hated the imperial 
power, and Cassius dw emperor. Cassius, iiidced, 
pretended that Cnesar had injured him : he com- 
plained, that the ‘lions which hli had procured wdietr 
he was nominated a?dile, mid which he had sent-to 
Mcgara, Caesar had converted to his own use, having 
found them in that city when it was taken by Calanus 
Those lions, it is stated, were very fatal to' ihe in- 
habitants ; for as soon as their city was tak*^n, they 
opened their dens and unchained them in the streets, 
to stop the irruption of the fbe ; instead of Which, 
they fell upon the citizens, and tore them so dread- 
fully, that their very enemies were struck wi^h pity. 
Some affirm, that this was the principal motive with 
Cassius lor conspiring against Cmsar ; but they 
strangely mistaken. Cassius had a iTaturat hatred of 
the whole race of tyrants, Avhich he showed even 
when he was at school with Faustus the son of Sylla. 
As Fanstus w'as one day boasting among the boys of 
the nnlimitcd power of his fiither, Oissius rose and 
struck hin^ on the lace. I'lic ffiends and tutors of 
Faustus would have taken ujion themselves to plunislt 
the insult ; but Fompey prevented it, and sending 
for the boys examined them himself. Upon which 
Cassius said, “ Come along, Faustus ! anef repeafn if 
** you dare, before Pompey the cxjiressidns which 
provoked me, that I may again strike ycJii cn the 
face.” Such was the disposition of Cassius." 
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. 13ut Bratus was ammated to ‘this undertaking t^y 
the persuasion of his friends, by private -intimations, 
and by gnonymous letters. Under the statue of his 
ancestor, who destroyed the Tarqnins, was placed a 
papqr "with these w’ords : “ O that we had a Brutus 
now I”? And “ O that Brutus were now alive !” His 
jownT tribunal, upon which he sat as preetor, was 
’ ContinuSlly filled with such inscriptions as th^se : 

Brutiw, iliou sleepest ! thou art not a true Brutus 
Cajsar’s^sycophanft were the occasion of thi^; for, 
among* other invidious distinctions w'hich they paid 
^him, they croif/ncd his statues by night, that the 
'people might salute him king instead of dictator. 
This Jiowever, as I have sho\j'p more at large in the 
Life bf Crnsar, liad jj. contnirv effect. 

When (’ajsius solicited bis friends to engage ift 
the conspiracy, they all^eonscntcd, on condition that 
Brutus would take the* lead ; concluding, that it 
was.not strength of hands or resolution which they 
.Waniotk but the countenance of a man of reputation 
likc«hin^ to preside at this sacrifice, and by his very 
particijfetion to justify the deed. They were sensi- 
Blc, n^i.hout hiin they should neither proceed 
with *s})irit, uor escape suspicion when they had^ 
effected thtiir pujpose : as the world, they knew, 
W’ould jhfer diat if the action had been honourable, 
Bi'utus’would not have refused to be concerned in it. 
Cassius, lm\’ing,considercd these things, determined 
•tb pay Brutus the first visi^ after the quarrel that 
had^bcen betVeen them ; and w’hen the compliments 
of reconciliation rvei’e over, he asked him, whether 
.he ^intended to 4)e in the senate on the dhlends of 
March ; as “ it Ayas reported,” he said, “ that 

CSasar’s friends designed to move, thaf Ijp should 
• ** be declared king.” Brutus ansAyered, he should 
not be there : itpon which Cassius demanded, “ But 
“ A^at,.if they should send for i^?” “It would 
** fMren,” replied Brutus, be my duty, not only to 
*V speak against it, but to sacrifice my life for the 
“ libd^ti^ of Rome.” Cassius,* encouraged by this, 

VOI-. VI. • F 
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proceeded ; “ But what liotnan will bear to see you* 
“ die ? Don’t you know 3'ourselfi Brutus ? Think 
“ you that those inscriptions, which you tound oh 
“ your tribunal, were placed there by ^v‘eavers and 
“ victuallers, and not by the first and greatest^ men 
“ in Rome ? From other praetors they look for pre- 
“ seuts, and shows, and gladiators ; but from'" yoii 
“ they claim the abolition of tyranny, aSi a delSt' 
“ W'hich your family has entailed ii])on ybu. They. 

are ready to sufler every thing on your Account, 
“ if you are really what you ought to be, afid what 
they expect you to be.” Alter t?us he embraced 
him, and being perfectly reconciled, they retired to 
their respective friends. , 

In Pompey’s party tTierc was o^ie Quintus Lij^rius, 
whom Caesar had. j)ardoned, though lie had, borne 
arms against him. This man, less grateful for the 
pardon w'hich he had received, than offended at the 
power which had made him stand in need of it, hated 
Cassar, but was the intimate friend of Brutuij.i *The 
latter one day visited him, and finding him unwell, 
said, “ 0 Ligarius ! what a time, is this to bd sick ?” 
Upon which he raised himself on his clbo\v, anti 
taking Brutus by the hand, answered,; “ If Bixitus 
*“ has any design worthy of liimsellj Uigatius«is well.” 
They now sounded the inclinations of dll wltOmthey 
could trust, and took into the conspiracy not only 
their familiar friends, but .such as they knew to be 
brave and above the fear of cU'ath. For this rcasortpi 
though they had the hij^icst regard fbi'” Cicero, and 
the utmost confidence in his principles as a rc- 
pubjicau*, they concealed the consjmjicy from him ; 
lest his natural timidity, increased by the wariness of 
age”, ayd* estimating every individual step with a 
view to the greatest iiossiblc security, should Velard ■ 
those measures which required the most resblute 
despatch. ^ . . . y 

Brutus likewise thought^ proper to leave hisfriooda 

V 

lie .wns now sutty-ihrce ycaro of age, B. C. 
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Statilius and Favonius, the follhwers of Cato, out 
o^the conspiracy. He had tried their sentiments 
under the colour of a philosophical dispute, iu 
-which Favonius observed, that the worst absolute 
go\eTjiAent was preferable to a civil war ; and Sta* 
tilius added, that it did not become a wise or sensible 
I3jan fo expose himself to fear and danger, on account 
rbf the faiflts and follies of others. But Labeo, who 
-^as present, contradicted both : and Brutus, though 
he was silent at that time, as if the dispute had J)een 
difficult ‘to determine, communicated the design 
§ut)sequently to Labeo, who readily concurred in it. 
It was then agreed to gain over the other Brutus, 
surnamed Albinus, who though,iiot distinguished by 
liis personal courage gr activity, derived considerable 
, importance from the number of gladiators whom he 
bred for tl\p public show^j and the entire confidence 
that Ctesar reposed in him. To the solicitations of 
Cassias and Labeo, however, he made^ no answer ; 
but wlfon he came privately to Brutus, and found 
that Ire wjis at •the head of the conspiracy, he made 
no scrupfe of joining them. The name of Brutus 
drew iq»many more of the most eminent persons of 
the sfate ; and»flibugh* they had entered into no oath . 
of secrecy, fliey Ivfpt the conspiracy so close, that 
nbtwithstandinij the gods themselves denounced the 
event by visions and a variety of other prodigies, no 
one’wondd give any credit to it. 

••Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon 
him. . The safety of some of the principal men in 
Rome depended upon his conduct, and he could not 
thinly of the danga*, which they were about ’to en- 
counter, without anxiety. In public, indeed, he 
suppressed his uneasiness ; but at home, aful espe- 
cially by night, he was not the sain^ man. Some- 
times, ne would start from his sleep ; at others, he 
was tqf;ally .immersed in thought. Frqm these and 
simihif circumstances it was obvious to his wife, as 
th?^ sle^t tpgether, that he was full of unusual cares, 
and was* revolving in his mind some difficult and 
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dangerous enterprise. Porcia, as wc before'observed, 
•was the daughter of Cato. She had been married to 
her cousin Briitus very young, though^ sheiM^as then 
a widow, and had a son named Bibufus after bis 
father. There is a small tract of his still, e>xt^nt, 
called ‘ Memoirs of Brutus.’ Porcia to the affection 
of a wife added the prudence of a woman, who was 
not unacquainted with philosophy ; and she resol^ecT 
to forbear inquiring into her husband’s secrets, before 
she had made the following trial of her own firmness : 
She ordered all her attendants out of her ai^artment, 
and with a small knife gave herself a deep wound'in 
the thigh. This occasioned a great effusion of blood, 
violent pain, and a fever in consc(juence. r While 
Brutus, who was extremely pfflicted for her, was 
attending her in'the height ofther suffering,»she thoa 
spoke to him : “ When you married Cato’s daughter, 
Brutus, you did not I presume consider her merely 
** as a feniajc companion, but as the partner jof afl 
** your fortuhes. You, indeed, have given me ho 
“ reason to repent my marriage : "but what^proofi 
“ cither of affection or fidelity ,*cau you receive from 
“ me, if I am to share neither in your secret griefs 
nor in your private counsels !‘ I an sensible, that 
secrecy is not the characteristic virtue of my sex : 

“ but surely our natural weakness may bd ^strength- 
“ ened by a virtuous education, and by honourable 
connexions ; and Porcia can boast that siie is* the 
“ daughter of Cato, and the wife ofBi'utus. "Yet 
“ e\ou in these distinctions I placed no absolute 
confidence, till I had made «n experiment, and 
found that I was protff against pain.” Wlien die 
had sai(\ this, she showed him her wound, and in- 
formed him of her motives ; upon which Brutus Mgas 
so much surprised, /^hat with lifted hands he ehtreateU • 
the gods to favour his enterprise, and enable liini to 
approve himself worthy of Porcia. Ho then took* 
every means to cure hei- wound, and to restore her 
to health. ^ ^ ' 

A meeting of the Semite being appoiDtGd,^t which 
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Caesar was expected to attend, that was thonght a 
paoper time for the execution of their design. For 
(hen they eould not only appear together without 
Suspicign, but as some of tlie most considerable 
persons in the commonwealth would be present, 
they , (Tattered themselves that as soon as- the deed 
.,Wa8 done« these would join in asserting the common 
liberty. The place too, where the senate was to 
ftiect, s^med providentially favourable for their 
purpose. It was a portico adjoining to the theatre, 
agd in* the midst,of a saloon furnished with benches 
stood a statue of Pompey, which had been erected’ 
to him by the commonwealth, when he adorned that 
part df the city with these ‘l^uildings. Here the 
senate was convened on the ides of March ; and it 
"seemedl as if some god was bringing Cmsar to this 
place, in oixler to avenge»upon him Poropey’s death. 

When tlie day came, Brutus wont out, ami: took 
withihim a dagger, which last circumstance was 
■ known Snly to his wife. The rest met at Cassius*- 
house, £gt(l conducted his son, who was that day to. 
put on the Toga Virilis, to the Forum ; whence they 
procpefled to jVanipey’s portico, and waited for 
Cmsar. ,Any one, who had boon privy to the design,* 
of the capspirjitors? would now have been astonished 
at their tranquil and consistent (irmnoss. Many of 
them w.ere, prmtors, and obliged, by their, office to» 
hear and determine causes. Those they heard withi 
so much calmness, and decided with so much ac* 
curacy, that no one could have supposed there had 
been any thing e]sh upon their minds: and^when 
ceriain person a'^pealed with great clamour fronithe 
judgement of Brutus*to Caesar, Brutus looking roundi 
jtpon tibe assembly said ; “ Cmsar neither dOes, noe 
** .shall, hinder me from acting agreeably to thfe 
> ** laws.” Nevertheless,. tliey were disturbetl by many, 
accidents.* * Though the day was far spent, still Cmsan 
did; not arrive, being detained by Wwife and-tbet 
Sf^th^ayei^ on acoQ.unt of defeats in the saciificea. 
In.>thg-i{ig»p,tiro6 a perspivcaine up to-Casca, one g£ 
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the conspirators, and taking him by the hand, “ You 
“ concealed the thing from me,” said he, “ blit 
“ Brutus has told me all.” Casca expressed his 
surprise ; upon which the other said, laughing, 
“ How came you to be so rich of a sudden,* atf to 
“ stand for the icdilesliip ?” So nearly was the great 
secret blown, by the ambiguity of this man’s dk*. 
course ! At the same time Popilius Lmna a senator, 
after saluting Brutus and Cassius in a vcry^obliging 
maniftr, said in a whisper ; “ My best wishes are 
“ with you : but make no delay, for it is pow no 
“ secret.” Upon which, hc.iminediatcly went away,' 
and left them in the utmost consternation, as they 
concluded that everj'"" thing was discovered. Soon 
after this, a inesjsenger came rRnning from Brutus* 
house, and told him that his wife was dying. * Porcia' 
had been under extreme “anxiety, and in great 
agitation about the event.' At every little noise* or 
ydice she staffed up and ran to the door, likephe of 
the frantic priestesses of Bacchus, ^demandipg of 
every one who came from the |''orura, whJk Brutus 
was doing. She despatched me.ssf nger after messen- 
ger, to make the same inquiriejs j-- <»nd, unable ar\y 
'longer to support the agony of her mind, at length 
sunK and fainted away. She had notitime^to retire 
to her chamber. As she sat in the middle of the 
house, her spirits failed, her colour changed, ^nd ^he 
lost her senses and her speech. Her women shrieked,^ 
the neighbours ran to I'heir assistance,* and a report 
was soon spread through the citpr that Porcia'was . 
dead. By the care of those about Ifer, however, in a 
short time she recovered. Brutus was* naturally much 
distressedwn the intelligence, but his privat^ -grief 
gave wSy to the public concern j for it was qo'Rr 
reported, that C*ajsaiF was coming on a litter. • The 
ill omen of his sacrifices had deterred him from 
entering upon *busincss qf importance, jfrid he'xpro- 
posed to defer it under a pretence of indisposition. 
As $oon as he had left the litter, Popilius Lse^a, wl^ 
a little before had wished Brutus success, went up 
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iind spoke to liim for a considei^ble time, Caisar all 
tlie while standing and seeming very attentive. Tlie 
conspiratorgj(for so let them be stiled) not being able 
to hear what be said, suspected from what hadpass^ 
edJhet'B’een him and Brutus, that he was now mak- 
ing a^ (disclosure, of their design; This disconcerted 
^iijjiem extremely, and looking upon each other they 
agreed fiy, the silent language of the countenance, 
\hat thej» would not stay to be taken, but despatch 
themselves. Witfi this intent, Cassius and some 
others were just about to draw their daggers from 
.under ’their rofies ; when Brutus having inferred 
from Lmna’s looks and gestures, that he was peti- 
tioniiig and not accusing, enc^raged Cassius by the 
cheerfulness of his eountcnance. This was the only 
-way, in which he could communicate his sentiments, 
being suyounded by nj^iny that were strangers to 
the conspiracy. Laiiia, after a little while, kissed 
Caesijir’s hand and left him ; and it plaiply appeared, 
*upon the whole, that he had been s|)caking about 
his o'wn^privatt aflairs. 

, The senate was already seated, and the conspira- 
tors^ HTftlcr pret^oe pf preferring a suit to him, had 
<5rowded rourid ‘Cjesar’s chair. Cassius turned his’ 
lace tol’ompcy’s statue, and invoked it, as if it ha(f 
been sei^sibli! of his prayers. Trebonius detained 
Antony' in conversation without the court. And 
ijdw Cscsjfr entered, and the whole senate rose to 
* Salute him. ^ The conspirators clustered about him, 
and set Tullius Cimber, one of their number, to solicit, 
the rccal of his brother who had been banished. Ip 
‘this, solicitation* they all united, clasping C^ar*a,. 
han^, and kissing ,liis head and his breast. He re- 
jected their applications, however, and i!n|^ing that 
thfey would not desist, at length rose from his seat 
in anger. Tullius upon this faid hold of his robe. 

This, though difierent from Plutarch's ihrmcr accoupt in the 
Life of Csesar, IV, 4*34. (in whiA he informs us, that Antony was 
4etain€sl b/ Brutus Albinus), is the mor^e accurate statement. See 
.Cic. FMiipp. ii., and xiii.* 
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and puUed it B orn Ms shoulders. Casca, who sto^V 
behind, gave liim the first (though but a slight) 
wound with bis dagger, near the shoul^i^' Gffisai! 
caught the handle of the dagger, and said in Latin, 
“ Villain ! Casca ! What dost thou mean ?” "pisea, 
in Greek, called his brother to his assistance. Caesar 
was wounded by numbers almost at the same inslant, 
^nd looked round hinn for some way to escape ; but * 
when he saw Brutus’ dagger pointed against hjni,' 
he let^o Casca’s hand, and covering his head with 
bis robe, resigned himself to their swords. TVie con- 
spirators pressed so eagerly to slab'^him, that they, 
even wounded.each other. Brutus, in attempting to 
have his share in thc'^jicrificc, received a cut in hiSi 
hand, and all of them were cover, ed with blood. ' 

C»sar thus slain*, Brutus stepped forward irrto the • 
middle of the senate-liouse,,^iiid proposing to ma^e 
a speech, desired the senators to stay. They fled 
however with^ the utmost precipitation, thougl^, no 
one pursued, the couspirators having no dcsigefupoh' 
any life, but tliat of Cassar : that taken away, they 
invited tlie rest to liberty. All but Brutus indeed 
were of opinion, that Antony ■ ought to f{ili„with. 
Caasar ; as an insolent man, who jii' his principles. 
&vourcd monarchy, and who had, rendered liimself 
popular in the army. Moreover, beside hi^ naturjit 
di.sposition to despotism, he had at tins time the con-, 
sular power, and was t?ajsar^s collegue. Brufus, 
tlm. other hand, alleged the injustice of such a inea-'’ 
sure, and suggested the possibility of Antony’s, 
change of principle. lie thought k far from impro- 
bable, thafi, after the destruction of Caisar, a man.so ' 
passionately fond of glory woul(4 be inspired by an 
emulation to join in restoring the commouwtaltli.«. 
Thus Antony w^s saved ; though, in the gJriefal 
consternation, he ha(f fled in the disguise of a ple- 
beian. Brutus and his party betook themscK'o^ to 
ijie Capitol, ana showing •their bloody hands and. 
i^ed, swords, proclaimed liberty to tlic ppople aV 
they passed. At first all was lamentation, distiac- 
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tion, and anarchy : but as no iTarthcr violence ^'as 
committed, the senators and people recovered thcic 
apprehensions, and went in a body to the conspira- 
tors in^the Capitol. Brutus made a popular speech, 
ada^neu to the occasion ; and, this being w^ell re- 
ceivijd*, his party were encouraged to coinc down 
ipto the, Forum. The rest were undistinguished; 
but persops of the first quality attended Brutu.s, 
\;onductild him wi^i great honour from the Capitol, 
and pla^ccd him in the llostrum. At the sight of 
Brut.ifs the poijulace, thongli disposed to tumult, 
■were struck with reverence ; and, when he began 
to speak, they attendc’d with silence. It soon ap«< 
pearqd however that it was the action, but the 
man, that they respected ; for wlien Ciima spoke and 
accused Caesar, theydoaded him wflh the most oppro- 
brious language, and became so outrageous, that 
the conspirators thought proper once more to retire 
infertile Ca{)itol. Brutus now expeeXed to he be- 
’siegee?,* and therefore dismissed the pVincipal people 
that'attpnded liim ; as he thought it unreasonable 
^>at they, who hafl liad no concern in the action, 
should he expos^^Wo the danger connected with it. 
Next day,, tl/tj senate assembied in the temple of 
Tellus ^ aiul,Anteny, IMancus, and Cicero, in their 
respective speeches, j)crsuaded and prevailed upon 
the peo})le to consent to an amne.sty. Accordingly, 
qot only Ihe conspirators w'cre j)ardoncd, but it was 
decreed thaf the consul slp>ul(l take into considera- 
tion wliat honours were proper to be conferred upon 
them. After thia^ the senate broke up ; and Antony 
haA'iug sent his Sou a.s a hostage to the (-apitol# Bru- 
tus ^nd his party came down, and uiutyal compK- 
•nent^ passc(i between them, ('assius was invitc4 
to'syp with Antony, and Brntys wuth Lepidus, and 
the rest were entertained by their respective friends. 

^arly -rile fbllbwing morning the *senatc re-assem- 
bled, and voted thanks fo Antony for having pre- 
sented a*civil war, as well as to,Brutus and hi§ party 
for thfeir services to the commonwealth. The latter 

V2 
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had, also, provinces distributed among them. Gretc 
was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to 
Trebonius, Bithyuia to Cimber, and thft.ol$ier Bru- 
tus had that part of Gaul which borders on thp Po. 

Caesar’s will, and his funeral, came next in fjues- 
tion. Antony proposed, that the will shotild be 
read in public ; and that the funeral shouljd not bf> , 
private, or without proper magnificence,, lest such 
treatment should exasperate the people. I'iiis, Cas-' 
sins strongly opposed ; but Brutus agreed to, it, and 
here he fell into a second error. Jlis preservatiop 
of so great and formidable an enemy to the con- 
spiracy as Antony was a gross mistake, but his giv- 
ing up the managcm&(Tt of the funeral to hill? was 
irreparable. The publication <A' the will had an 
immediate tendency to inspire* the people ^’ith a * 
passionate regret fiir (Vsai’»’6 death; for he had left 
to each Roman citizen seventy-live drachmas, beside 
the public use of his ppirdcns beyond the Tiber, 
where now the temple of Fortune stands. Wlfen the' 
body was brought into the Forum, and*Antonjr spoke 
the usual funeral eulogium, as* he perceived the 
people affected by his speech, Ji^^-sudeavourdJ still 
more to work upon their passions*, by*bptblding the 
bloody garment of Cassar; showing t^em ^n how 
many places it had been pierced, and pointing out 
the number of his wounds. This threw ever^^ thing 
into confusion. Some callefl aloud to kilf the muiv 
therers; others, as had rfbrmdrly been done in the* 
case of the seditious demagogue Clodius snatched ^ 
the benches and tables from the neif^hbonring shops, 
and erected a pile for the body in the? midst of con- ’ 
sccrated plgces, and surrounding»tcmples. As ijoon 
as the pifc was in flames, the people crow'ding^froirf , 
all parts snatched the half-burnt brands, and. ran 

' See the Life of£icero, Vol. V. To this Cicero aHadcl» ii^ liis 
Orat. pro Milone, VJ ; and a farthar account of it is given by As- 
conius Pedianus, in his Argument to that speech. The whole of 
Antonyms address is admirtd)ly amplified by our own Shdhspfare, 
his Julius Caesar, iii. 2.* , 
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round the city to set on fire the houses of the con- 
spirators : but they were on their guard against such 
an assault, .and prevented the effects. 

There was a poet named Cinna who had had no 
condfem in the conspiracy, but was rather a friend of 
Cffisar*s. This man dreamed, that Caesar invited 
'him to sppper ; and that on his declining the invita- 
tion, he took him by the hand, and constrained him 
'to folloff him into .a dark and deep place, which he 
enterecj with the utmost horror. The agitation of 
his sp1[rits threv him into a fever, which lasted the 
remaining part of the night. In the morning how- 
ever, when Caesar was fo be interred,*he was asham- 
ed oflabsenting himself from tb6 solemnity : he there- 
fore mingled with \he multitude, recently inflamed 
as it was by Antony’s speech ; and being unfortu- 
nately mistaken for that Cinna, who had before in- 
veighed against Caesar, he was torn to pieces. This 
mbife^than any thing, except Antony’s change of 
conduit, alarmed Brutus and his party. They now 
thought*it necessary to consult their safety, and re- 
tired to Antium Here they sat down, with an 
intgnf fo retur»?-.<«S' soon as the popular fury should 
have subsided;. and for this, considering the caprice 
and in< 5 onst®ncy»of the multitude, they concluded 
that they should not have long to wait. The senate, 
moreoyer^ was in their interest ; and though they 
did not punish Cinna’s ihurtherers, they had caused 
strict inquiry to be fliade ,after those, who had at^ 
tempted to burn the houses of the conspirators. An- 
tony, likewise, became obnoxious to the people; 
for they suspet!ed him of seeking to erect another 
kind of -monarchy. • The return of Brutq^ was, con- 
sequently, much desired ; and, as he was fo exhibit 
shows and games in his capacity»of praetor, it-wa^ 

Cinna* at that time tribune of the people (Dip, xlir. 
50.), and nhistaken for CorneliQs’ Cinna the prxtor, who was an 
,;lccomplice^^ the plot.* 

city near the sea, hod. Anzo RoiKnato in the Campagna di 
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ej^Qtod. Bj-qtusy *bowQVQr^ had, received' intelli* 
geiK:e- tb^ several, of Cs^r’s old soldiers, to wboui 
he had distributed lands apd colonies, bjtd stolen by 
^ipall parties into Home, and there lay in wait for 
him : bCj therefore, did not think proper to» come 
himself. Notwithstanding this, the shows exhibited 

his account were extremely magnificent ; for h^ 
had. bought a considerable number of w/Id beasts, 
a^d, ordered that they should all bg reserved iwithout' 
exception for that purpose. He went himself as far 
as Naples, to collect a number of (^medians ^ and 
being informed of one (’anutius, who was much ad- . 
n)ircd upon the stage, he requested his friends to. 
use all, their interest tfii bring him to Rome. Canu- 
tius waa a Grecian, and Brutiu therefore thought 
that no. compulsion ought to he used.* lle-wrote - 
likewise to Cicero, and begged that he would by all- 
means be present at die public shows. 

Such was the situation of his affairs, when, upon 
Octavius’ arrival at Rome things took a diderent ‘ 
tur^. He was son to the sister of C’fcar, who had 
adopted- apd appointed him his heir ; and was pur- 
sjuipg his studies at Apollonia, whh^^he expectation, 
qf meeting liis uncle there on his’intended expedir* 
tipn s^nst die Parthians,. at tlie time or his death.. 
bJpon hearing of this event, he imine(liately came to 
Home, and in order to ingratiate himself with, the 
P^ple, assumed the name of Caasar. • By phnetuaUy. 
distributing among the citizens the mqpey, which.'' 
had been bequeathed to them, he soon gained tbp 
ascendency over Antony ; and, by his liberality to' 
tlie soldiers, he attracted to his party the greatest ‘ 
number, of those, who had serwed under .Caepar. 
Cicero likewise, who hated Aptony, joined inr^ 
teresfc: and this was yo much resented by Brntns,. 
that in his lexers he reproached him in the severest 
terms. “ He pgreeivedi” he said, •“ that Cicero 
was tame enough, to bear, •a tyrant^ and was only 

Rttthcr * the . nie/cc,’ • See the Life o£ Cieerp]^ Vj^. V. 
not. (120.)* 
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^aid of thetyratft who 'hated him ; dnd that Ms 
complitnenjts to Octavius were meant to purchase an 
easy sl^ve^t but our ancestors/* said Brutus, 
scorned to bear even a gentle master. As to the 
mesisilre oif peace or war,” he added, “ he himself 
was undetermined ; but upon one thing he had 
/iirnlly resolved, which was, never to be a slavp.’* 
ile thefl expressed his surprise, “ That Cicero Shduld 
(prefer |.n* infamous accommodation even to the dan- 
gers of civil war / and that tlie only fruits, which he 
expected from destroying the tyranny of Antony, 
ishould be the •establishment of a new tyrant ^n Oc- 
tavius Such was the spirit of hi% first lettets. 

The city was now dividcdjnto two factions : some 
joined Caesar, oth«^s remainea with Antony, and the 
army .was sold to tite best bidder.. Brutus, of coiirse, 
despaired of any desirable event ; and resolving to 
leave Italy, went by land to Lucania, and came to the 
nmritime town of Elea. Porcia, being to return thence 
to Tteine, endeavoured as well as possible to conceal 
the sorrow that oppressed her ; but notwithstanding 
hefmdl^nanimity, a picture which she found there be- 
Yrayofhher distresg.. The subject was, the parting of 
•Hec*tor and Aii^oftiache. lie was represented de- 
livering Ms son^Astyanax into her arms, and tKe 
eyes of* Andromache were fixed upon him. Hie re- 
semblance, which this picture bore to her own dis- 
te'esSj'm'ade’h^r burst into tears the moment shetie- 
.lield it; and frequently every day she visited the 
melancholy emblem, to fU’eep over it. Upon this 
occasion Aciliu!^ one of Brutus* friends, repeated 
the passage iq Homer, where Andromache says ; 

Yet while my Hector still survives, I set 
My father, motlier, brethren, all in thee 

• • 

To which Brutus replied with a smile, ** But I 

o See Cic. Ep. fidT3ritt. Iff, 17 .*' 

** Pope. Horn. IL vi. 429., &c.^ 
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** roust not answer tPorcia, as Hector did Andro* 
“ mache; 


Hasten to thy tasks^at home. 

There guide the spindle, and direct the loom 

r. ^ • 

“ She has not personal strength, indeed, to ^stain 
**‘the toils which we undergo; but her spirit is not 
“ less active iu the cause of her country.” Tliis 
anecdote we have from Bibulus, Porcia’s sorfi 
Prom Elea Brutus sailed for Athens, wh^ere he 
was received with high applause, and invested with 
public honours. There he took up his residence 
with a particular friend, and attended the lectures of 
Thebmnestus the Acafdcmic, and Cratippus the Pe- 
ripatetic devoting himself whcrJIy to literary pur- 
suits. Yet, in this unsuspected state, he was pHvate- 
ly preparing for war. He despatched Horostratus 
into Macedon, to gain the principal officers in that 
province ; and by his kindness he secured all Hhe 
young Romans* who were then students at A’thens. 
Among these was the son of Cicero, upon whom he 
bestowed the highest encomiums; declaring, that 
he could never cease adrairing‘'ife“ spirit of*«t)iat 
jioung man, who bore such a mortal ^hatred to 
tyrants. * « e 

At length, he began., to act more publicly*; and 
hearing tiiat some of the Roman ships ladei^ with 
money were returning from’ Asia, under the comV 
maud of a man ofhonour,,afriehd of his, he met him ‘ 
at Carystus a city of Eubiea. There he had a coni 
ference with him, and requested that he would sur- 
render to fiim the ships. It happened to be his o.v?n 
birth-day, upon which occasion be gave a splendid 
entertainment, and while they were drinking ‘ iVic- ' 
tory to Brutus and Liberty to Rome,’ to encourage 

Pope. Horn. IK^ri. 491.* 

“ For some account of this ptttiflsopher see Cic. Off. i. 1., Ep. 
ad Fain. xvi. 21., and De Div. i. 3.* 
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the cause he called for a large? howl. As he held 
it in his hapd, without any visible relation to the 

sifbject they, were upon, he pronounced this verse: 

* • 

*Mj' fall was doom'd by Phoebus and by Pato*'. 

• 

... * 

Sorne historians affirm, that ‘ Apollo’ 'was tltp. 

.]^role issued to his soldiers in tlic lust battle at I’hi- 

liupi, and of course conclude, tiuit this exclamation 

^as a presage of diis defeat. ^Vntistius, the com- 

mander«of the ships, gave him five hundred thotisand 

dcachiTjas of tho money, which he was carryiijg to 

•Italy. The remains of, Pompey’s aripy, that wei'c 

scattered about Thessaly, readily joined ids standard ; 

and beside these he took five Tifindrcd horse, w'hom 

(.unna was conductiiTg to Dolal)ella,in Asia, lie then 

"sailed to Deifletrias - , and seized a large (juantity of 

arms, which Julius C}cs.tl*had providcil fi(ir the I’ar- 

thiiln war, and which were now to be sent to Antony. 

jVIac#(]^)n was delivered up to him Ilortensius 

the praitor, and all neighbouring princes readily 

ottered their assistance. When information was 

biiought that Caius, the brother of Antony, had tra- 

vcrsgd* Italy to^j^fH the l<)rccs under Gabinius in 

DyrraelyuiiKuid Apollonia,Brutusdetermiued to seize * 

them befpre lie aiTivcd, and made a forced march 

wilh such troops as were at 4iand. The road was 

rugged, the .snow deep ; but he moved with such 

expedition, that bis suttlci s were left a long w'ay be- 

Tund. Whci> he had almost reached Dyrrachium, 

he was seized with a disorder called ‘ Bulimia’ (or 

violent hunger), dccasioncd by cold and ‘fatigue. 

This -disorder aTlects both men and cattle after fh- 

tigues in-tlie snow ;• whether it be that, ])oi'SDiration 

]:)ting prevented by the e.xtrcmc cold, the vital heat is 

confined, and more immediately consumes the alx- 

.ment; or that a keen and subtile vapour rising from 

the melted’suow^ penetrates^ the body, and destroys 

A lijie sj;ofcen by Putrodas to Hector^ Horn. II. xvi. 349.*' 

" A town ill TbessspJy^iit the head of the h^y oi Pa^jasa?,^ 
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heat by expelling it through the pores : for the 
sweatings seem to arise from the hc^ contending 
with the cold, which being repelled by’^hc latter, 
the vapoury steam is difiused*over the siiiface of the 
body. But of this I have treated more Jatgely in 
another placet Brutus growing very faint, and 
having no provisions, his servants were forced 'to gp 
to the enemy’s gates, and beg bread frotli the srti-" 
tinels. These, on learning Brutus’ distre'ss^ brought 
him meat and diink in their owh hands; and in re- 
turn for their humanity, when lie liatl taken iLl'e city, 
he showed kindness both to tluan And to tlic rest 'of 
the inhabitants. 

When Caius arii\y(l in Apollonia, he summoned 
the soldiers quartered near tlie to join him ; hut 
finding that they' were all witliBrutusj and suspect-, 
ing that those in Apollonia. favoured the same party, 
he proceeded to Butlirotus Bnitiis* however, 
fiiund mentis to destroy tiiree of his cohorts in their 
march. Cains after tliis attempted to sciac some 
posts near Byllis, but w^s routed in* a set^ battle by 
young Cicero, to whom Brutus had given the’ com- 
mand of llie army upon that occasion, and.tp whbse 
, generalship he was frequently' inaJd,ted for s'l’iccers. 
Caius w'as soon allcrward surprised fn a marsh, 
whence he had no means to cscajxr: and Brutus 
finding him in his pcHver, surrounded him with ‘his 
cavalry, and gave orders lluit none qf his men shmtld 
be killed ; . expecting, tliat Uiey would quickly jpiit 
him of their own accTord. His expectation wis 
justified by the event. They surrendered both thcra- 
sel\;es and their general ; so that cBjrntu.s had now a 
very respectable army. He treated Caius for it Tong 
time wjtlf all possible resjicct ; not divesting, him pf 
any of the ensigns of dignity which he bore, though 
he received letters ^it is said) from several persbns at 

• 

Butlirotus (M. Butrintq^ was a city ^ EpiriisJ seated in a 
peninsula opposite Corfu, ancTBcld by e, Roman colony, Byllis, 
mentioned below, was a maritime city in Illyria, fqundpd by Ijje 
Myrmidons under Neop\olenius. (Steph. de Urb.)* ! 
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Horae, and particularly from Cicero, advising him 
t(t put him to death. At length however, when he 
found that h£ was secretly intriguing with his officers 
and ^xeiting seditions among the troops, he put him 
on Tjoafd a ship, and kept him close prisoner. The 
soldiers whom he had corrupted retired into Apol- 
Idnia, wlience they sent to Brutus, that if he would 
visit the;p*there, they would return to their duty. 
Brutus replied, “ That this was not the custom of 
“ the, Romans ; but that those who liad offfinded, 
“•should come tn person to their general, and solicit 

his forgiveness.” They did so, qnd were par- 
doned. ^ ^ 

He was now preparing to pass over into Asia, 
when he was informetl of a change *n affairs at Home. 
’Young Cajsaf, abetted b^ the senate, had gained dhe 
ascendendy over Antony and driven him out of 
Italy, but at the same time he began to be not less 
fbrnndfljble himself; for he solicited 4,l)c consulship 
contaary to laiv, and kepk in pay an unnecessary 
army. *fhe senate, consequently, thotigh they had 
atf fifst,sjipportedj ^y.cre now dissatisfied with his mea- 
sures :* and as they bdgan to cast their eyes on Bru- 
tus, and decreed* or confirmed several provinces to 
him, Caasar was under some apprehensions. He 
thfirefofe despatched messengers to Antony, and de- 
sired tlmt a reconciliation might take place. After 
■•ilris he drew up his army round the city, and earned 
the consulship though but S. boy, as Jie himself in- 
forms us in his Mejnoirs, in his twentieth year. He 
was no sooner .oonsul, than he ordered st judicial 
process totissue against Brutus and his accomplices, 
for having without trial or condemnation Inprthered 
4ne. fifst magistrate in Rome. Lpeius Cornificius 
was £tppointed to accuse Brutu;!', and Marcus Agrip- 
' pa, Cassiq^ ; pn^ as neither of them appeared, the 
judges were obliged to pap» sentence against both. 
Ij; is said that when the crier, as usual, cited Brutus 
io appear,* the people could not Suppress their sighs; 
and persons of the first distinction heard it in silent 

VOL. VI. , (t 
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dejection. Publius Silicius’^ was observed to burst 
into tears ; and this was the cause, why he was after- 
ward proscribed. The triumvirs, Caesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being now reconciled, divided j.he pro- 
vinces among them ; and settled that list of .assassi- 
nation, in which two hundred citizens, and'Qicero 
among the rest, were proscribed. , . 

When the report of these proceedings was brought 
into Macedon, Brutus found himself midei’a neces- 
cessity of despatching orders to Hortcnsiij^ to kill • 
Caius, the brother of Antony, iiic revenge ‘of t]hc 
deaths of Cicero his friend, aud Brutus Albihus his 
kinsman. ■ This was the reason why Antony, when 
he had taken HortciJslus at the battle of Philippi, 
slew him upon Jiis brother’s ‘tomb. Brutus says, 
that he was more ashamed of the cause of Cicero’s' 
death, than grieved at tire event; whi4c he saw 
Rome enslaved rather by her own fault, than’ by 
that of her tttants, and continuing a tame sjiettator 
of scenes, which ought not to have^ been heard of 
without horror. “ ... 

Brutus’ army was now considerable, and he or- 
dered it’s route into Asia, whild^'a fleet was prppar- 
‘ing in Bithynia and at Cyzicum. As he marched hy 
land, he settled the affairs of the cjties, ;find gave 
audience to the princes of the countries 'throagh 
which he passed. He sent directions likewise^ to 
Cassius, who was in Syria, "to abandon his intenllc^l 
journey into Egypt, and join‘him. Upon this occa- 
sion he tells him, that their collecting forces to de- 
stroy the tyrants was for the purpose, not of secur- 
ing an empire to themselves, but of* delivering- riieir 
fcilow-citizens ; that they shoTild therefore mever 
ibrget Ibis prime object of their undertaking, bi'it, 
adhering to tfieir ‘first intentions, keep Italy in 
their eye, and hasten to rescue their country from 
oppression. 

Cassius accordingly set out to join him, and 


*4 See Dion, xlvi, i9,, who tberc calls him Silicius Coronas.* 
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Brutus at the same time making some progress to 
meet him, their interview took place at Smyrna. 
Till this Sheeting, they had not seen each other since 
they parted at the Piraeus of Athens, when Cassius 
set ’ou^ for Syria and Brutus for Mac^don. The 
force*, which they had respectively assembled, gave 
tAem great joy, and made them confident of success. 
From Itaj^*they had fled like solitary exiles, without 
money, without arms, without a ship, a soldier, or a 
' town folk shelter. Yet now, within so short a time, 
they fovnd thenJselves supplied with shipping and 
money, with an army of horse and foot, and in a 
condition of contending for the empire of Rome. 
Cassius was no less respectful fcf Brutus, than Brutus 
’ was to him ; but tlTc latter w'ouUl generally wait 
upon the forn^er, as Cassius was the older man, and 
of the feebler constitutiAh. Cassius was esteemed 
an aTjle soldier, but of a fiery disposition, and ambi- 
tious ^to, command rather by fear thaii aftectiop } 
though at the same time with his familiar acquaint- 
ance lie was easy in Ijis manners, and fond of raillery 
to ‘cxcc^sg. Brutus on account of his virtue was 
respocttjd by thc.peoplte, beloved by his friends, ad- 
mired by, men of principle, and not hated even by 
his enemies. He was mild in his temper, and had a 
loftiness ‘of mind superior to anger, avarice, and the 
lovq of pleasure : in his qpinions, he was firm and 
inflexible, and zealous iq every pursuit where justice 
or honour w(?re concerned. • The people had the 
highest opinion of his integrity and sincerity in 
every undertaking; and this naturally inspired tl\em 
with conficfence and affection. Even Pompey the 
Great "spafcely ever h*ad so much credit wiHi^them : 
,f«r no one believed that, if he had conquered Crnsar, 
he wduld have submitted to thft laws, and woplcl 
not have retained,his power under the title of cihn- 
sul or dictator, or some mq^e specious and popular 
name. Cassius on the contrary, a man of violent 
passionsISand rapacious avarice, wa% suspected of ex- 
posing himself to toil and danger, rather from a 
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thirst of power, than an attachment to the libei'tics 
of Rome. The former disturbers of the commo^i- 
wealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, tvidently set 
their country as a stake for the winner, and hardly 
scrupled to own that they fought for empire. ' But 
the very enemies of Brutus never charge hint' with 
this. Even Antony has been heard to ^say, ihui 
Brutus was the onl}^ one of the conspimtors, w'ho 
had tlie sense of honour and justice for his motive, 
and that the rest were wholly actuated by malice or 
envy. It is clear likewise, from w’hat Brutus him- 
self remarks, , that he finally and principally relied 
upon his own virtue. Thus he writes to Atticus, 
immediately before tlie engagement, “ Tliat his 
affairs w^ere in the most desirable situation imagin- 
able ; as he should cither conquer and restore liberty 
to Rome, or die and be freeTrom slavery : "that every 
thing else was reduced to certainty; and that this 
only remained a question, "Whether they shyufi'l live 
or die free, itn ?” He adds, that “ Mark Antony was 
properly punished for his foUy ; who, when he 
might have ranked with the Bruti, the C\ssii, and 
, the Catos, clmse rather to be fhe’ underling of Octa- 
vius : and that, if he did not fall in the approach- 
ing battle, they would very .soon be at. variance 
with each other.” In which he seems to have bifeeii 
a true prophet. , . , 

"While they were at .Smyrna, Brutus desired Oas* 
sins to let him have part of the imtiflense treasure 
which he had collected, because ^his owm had been 
chiefly Expended in equipping a figet, to gain the 
superiority at sea. 13ut from this the friends of 
Cassiu\ (fissuaded him, alleging that it would, be ab- 
surd to give Brytiis money saved with so mitch. fru- 
gality, and acquired with so much envy, merbly to 
enable him to jncrease his popularity, by distributing 
it among the soldiers. Cassius, however, gave him 
a third of what he had, and they then .separated to 
their respective commands. Cassius bcliaved with 
great severity on the taking of Rhodes : though 
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wljen he first entered the city, and was saluted with 
yie title of king and master, lie answered ; “ That 
“ he wtts ijcither 1 heir king nor their master, but 
“ the chastiser and destroyer of him who would 
“,littv*e been both.” Brutus demanded supplies of 
men and money from the 1-yeians; but Naucrates, 
dema^gue, persuaded the cities to rebel, and 
some of ^Iie inhabitants posted themselves on the 
%hills wifSi an intention of opposing his passage. Bru- 
tus at first dcs])atched a party of horse, which sur- 
prised*thcin aj dinner, anti killed six hundred of 
, them.* But aftcrw'ard when he had taken the adja- 
cent towns and villages, he gave up the prisoners 
without ransom, hoping to gain them to his party 
by clemency. Thwr fiirmer sufferings however made 
them reject his huumnity, and thoSe that still resisted, 
b^ing driven into the ,gity of Xanthus, w’cre there 
besieged. As a river ran close by the town, several 
attonipted to escape by swimming ami diving 5 but 
they were prevented by nets let dowli for that pur- 
pose, v^liich liM little bells at the top, to give notice 
\vheil any one was •taken. After this the Xanthians 
inad(j«a sally in the pight and set fire to several of 
the battcring-dngines ; but they were perceived ami 
repulsed by the* liomans, and at the same time the 
vjolenc& of flie winds drove the flames against the 
city, so that several houses near the battlements 
tdok fire.’ BriKus, appivhensive that the wliole city 
*\vould be destroyed, sent lys otvn soldiers to assist 
the- inhabitants in quenching the fire. But the Ly- 
cians were seized»with au iucrediblc despajr, a kind 
■ oft phrensy, vrlfich can no otherwise be’dcseribcd 
thay by. Calling it a longing for death ! Women and 
^hildj'en, freemen and slaves, people of all^siges and 
conditions, strove to drive baeje tlie soldiers as they 
came to their assistance from the wails. With their 
own hands thejp collected wood, aijd reeds, and all 
kinds of combustibles, ifi order to spread th6 fire 
thi'oughout the city, and encouraged it’s progress by 
all the means in their power. Thus assisted, the 
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flames flew over the 'whole with dreadful rapidity ; 
while Brutus, extremely shocked at the disaster, rode 
round the walls, and stretching forth hj,s bands to 
the inhabitants, implored them to spare themselves 
and their city ; but, regardless of his entreaties, they 
strenuously persisted in putting an end to their lives. 
Men, women, and even children, with hideous cries 
leaped into the flames. Some threw tljemselves 
headlong Irom the walls, and othprs fell upon the 
swords^ of their parents, opening their breasts and 
begging to be slain. ^ ' 

When the city was nearly reduced to aShes a 
woman was found, who had hanged herself with 
her young child fastened to her neck, and the torch 
in her hand with which she had sot fire to her house. 
This deplorable dbject so much affeoted Brutus, 
that he wept when he was tqhl of it, and proclaimed 
a reward to any soldier who could save a Xanthian. 
It is said, however, that not more than a hunti^red 
and fift^ were* preserved, and those against' their 
will. 1 hus the Xanthians, as if fate Had appointed 
certain ]}eriods for their destruction, after a 'long 
course of years sunk into the s^me. deplorabfevruin, 
in which a similar impulse of rash despair had involved 
their ancestors in the Persian war; for thdy also 
burned their city, and destroyed thcmsSlves.* . . 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made 
resistance, Brutus was under great* anxiCty*’ abodt 
besieging them ; for he ^as afxaid, they^ should fol^' 
low the desperate measures of the Xanthians. Hav- 
ing some of their women however, whom he had 
taken* prisoners, he dismissed them 'Without ransom ; ' 
and those returning to their husbands and' pare^nts, 
who happclled to be people of the first distinction^ 
so much extolled, his^ justice and moderation, that 
they prevailed upon them to submit and surrender 
their city into hi^ hands. The adjacent cities fol- 
lowed their example, and ibund that his humanity 
exceeded their hope^. Cassius had compeUed^every 
"Khodian to give up all the gold and silver !n his 
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possession, by which he' amassed eight thousand*’ 
talents, and yet he laid the public under a fine of 
five hundred^ talents more $ but Brutus took only 
a hundred and fifty talents from the Lycians, and 
witheuf offering them any other injury, led his 
army into Ionia. 

y Br&tus, in the course of this expedition, did many 
a^ts of jifeticc ; and was vigilant in the dispensation 
df rewards *and punishments. An instance of this I 
shall relate, because both he himselft and every 
honest* ^omaii, was particularly pleased wifli it: 
AV*lien d'ompey \he Great, after his overthrow at 
Bharsalia, fled into Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, 
the tutors and ministers of yoyijg Ptolemy consulted 
what measures they«should take upon the occasion. 
But they diff^'ed in their opinions: some M'ere for 
receiving him, others for shutting him out of Eg3^pt. 
Thcodotus, a Chian by birth and a teacher of rhe- 
toricjby profession, wlio then attendetl the king in 
that edacity, was for want of abler* ministers ad- 
mitted tcv the ^council. This man insisted, that 
they ’were all in tlm wrong ; both those who were 
for adisitting, and those who were for excluding 
Poiri^)ey. The* best* measure which they could, 
adopt, he said, \v<2uld be to put him to' death ; 
and he closed •his speech with the proverb, * Dead 
men do not bite*.’ To this the council agreed; 
and Pofhpey tlie Great, -an example of the incre- 
thble mutability of fortune^ fell a sacrifice to the 
eloquent arguments of a sophist, as that sophist 
lived subsequently, to boast. Not long afterward, 
wpctfi Caasar’s arrival in Egypt, some of the oiur- 
therers received they’ proper reward, and were put 
tQ death : but Theodotus made his escaf)^ Yet, 
thoogfi for a while he gained from fortune the poor 
^ privilege of a wandering and despicable existence, 
he fell at Jgst into the hands of Bri^ius, as he was 
passing through Asia,; and, by paying the forfeit of 


^ See the Life of Pompey, IV, 226 
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his baseness, becamg more memorable from his death, 
than from any thing in his life. 

About this time, Brutus sent for Cassius to Sardis, 
and went with his friends to meet him.' 'Ine whole 
army, being drawn up, saluted both the leaders, witJi 
the title of imperator. But as it usually happens in 
important afliiirs, where many friends and manv 
officers are engaged, mutual complaints and suspi- 
eions arose between the two chieftains. To settle 
tliesc more proj)erly, tliey retired into an apartment 
by themselves, l^xpostulations, debates, and accu- 
sations ensued ; and that to so high a degroc, that 
they burst into tears. Their friends without were 
surprised at llie loudness and asperity of the con- 
ference; but though Viey were apprehensive of the 
consequence, they durst not interfere, because they 
had been expressly forbidden to enter. Favonins 
how'cvcr, an imitator of Cafd, but rather enthusiastic 
than rational in his philosopliy, attempted to gp in. 
The servants. in waiting endeavoured to fjcvent 
him, but it w as not easy to stop his impetuosity. 
He was headstrong and violent in his whole Conduct, 
and valued himself less upon his dignity as a<s,enatdr, 
than upon a kind of cynical fre'edomrin saying'what- 
ever he pleased ; a character not unentfertaining to 
those, who could bear with his inipcrfcj’ncnce. This 
man broke through the door, and rushed into the 
apartment, pronouncing iu a theatrical -tone what 
Nestor says in Homer, ,, 

Young men, be ruled ; Tra older than you both 

(.'assfbs laughed : But Brutus thrust him opt, telling 
him that fee pretended to be a* cynic, but ^yas in 
reality a*dog This however terminated tire dis*. 
putc, and for tlnft time they parted. Cassius ^ave 
an cutertainment in the evening, to which Brutus 

o ° • c 

II. i. 25').* 

From »«««, ‘ a dog,*,is derived the appellation of«that^ class of 
snarling philosophibts/^ ^ 
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invited his friends. When theji were seated, Favo- 
nius came in from bathing. Brutus called aloud to 
him, telljng him he was not invited, and bade him 
go to the end of the table. Favonius notwithstand- 
ing thfust himself in, and sat down in the middle 
Upon .that occasion, there was much learning and 
,ffood humour in the conversation. 

The da^ following one Lucius Pella, who had 
^)een pr*tor and employed in offices of trust, being 
charged by the Sardians with having embezzled the 
public ’money, was disgraced and conderaded by 
Brutus. This was extremely mortifying to C'assius, 
as a little while before he had acquitted two of his 
own friends accused of the srpye crime, and content- 
ing himself with git'ing them a private reproof, con- 
tinued them in offica. Of coursc,»hc charged Brutus 
with too ijgid and scrugulous an exertion of the laws, 
at.a time when lenity w'as much more politic. Bru- 
tus yn the other hand reminded lum pf the ides of 
Maiefr, the day when they had killed Caesar, who 
was ‘not,(personaHy speaking) the scourge of man- 
kind, l5ut only abetted with his power those that 
were^a*. He bade him consider, that if the neglect 
«f •‘iHStice were in any case to be connived at, i^t 
shoulddiave bec'n, done before ; and that they had 
better jfave borne with the oppressions of Caesar’s 
friends, than suffer llie mal-piactices of their own to 
pas.s v^th iinpynity : For then,” continued he, 

we could have been blamed only for cow'ardice ; 
** but now,* after all w'c have undergone, we shall lie 
under the imputation of injustice.” Such were 
* tliU principles of Brutus. * , 

0 ><> Ronunis Iiad tliree couches:, holding tlireft each, at tlie 
talkie, upon which the guc.-its rodined. Of’ iJicse the middle ©ne 
was tiiie most respectable, and the middle j]4Bce upon it the place 
of lionour. 'J'lie /ocu.v cousufnris^ however, wljere the consul when 
present was, placed^ was the lowest on the middle couch, as he 
could there most conveniently j*eceive any messages ; and next to 
him the host reclined, at the top of the lowest couch. The mi 
conviva*lecii (Hor. Sat. II. viii. 40.) wcnie often his parasites, and 
humble* frienus.* 
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When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus (it is 
said) had an extraordinary apparition. Naturally 
watchful, sparing in his diet, and assiduous in busi- 
ness, he allowed himself but little time lor sleep. In 
the day, he never slept at all ; nor in the nigbt,’ till 
all business was over, and his friends had retired, 
and left him nobody to converse with. But at “this 
time, involved as he was in the operations' of war, 
and solicitous for the event, he only sliimbered- 
a little after supper, and spent the rest of the 
night fn ordering his most urgent affairs. ' When 
these were despatched, he em])loyed iiimself in read- 
ing till the thirjl watch at which time the tribunes 
and centuiions came fo him for orders. In this 
manner, a little before he left Aisia, he w'as sitting 
alone in his tent, by a dim light, and at*a late hour. 
The whole army lay in dead^silence, when jthc gene- 
ral, wrapped in deep meditation, thought he per- 
ceived something enter his tent ; and turning to\yard 
the door, saw* a horrible and monstrous s^lectre 
standing stilly by his side. “ What art thou ? ” said 
he boldly ; “ Art thou god, or man ? And what is 
“ thy business w'ith me?” The spectre anssvpred, 
“ I am thy evil genius, Brutus*! Tliou wilt see Ihe- 
at Philippi.” To w'hich he caliply replied," “ I’ll 
“ meet thee there.” As soon as the ajVjjarirfon was 
gone, he called his servants, who told him they had 
neither heard any noise, nor seen any vision. “ That 
night he did not lie down to rest, but went early iii* 
the morning to Cassius, And told him wliat had hap- 
pened. Cassius, who was of the scjiool of Epicurus, 
and used ‘frequently to dis})ute witii, Brutus upon 
these subjects, answ ered him thus “ It is tht opinion 
“ of our sect, that not every thing which we see is* 
“ real ; for matter is evasive^ and sense deceitful, 
** Besides, the visual Impressions arc by the quick 
** and subtile infliicnee of imagination throjm into a 

♦ 

Or midnight. There were four watches of three bouns each, 
commencing at (j P. iM , in the Konian discipline.* • 
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** variety of forms, many of which have no archc> 
“ types in nature ; and this the imagination effects, 
“ as easily as; we make an impression on wax. TJie 
mind of man, having in itself the plastic powers 
“ and t^e component parts, can fashion ^aid vary it’s 
objects at pleasure. This is clear iiom the sud- 
*<,den transition of dreams, in which the imagina- 
“ tion can, educe from the slightest principles such 
an amazing variety of forms, and call into exer- 
“ cise all the passions of. the soul. The mind is 
** perpetually in^otion, and that motion is imagi- 
*,* natioh or thought. But when the body, as in 
“ your case, is fatigued with labour, it naturally 
“ suspends or perverts the regylar functions of the 
• “ mind. Upon lhe«whole, it is lu'ghly improbable, 
“ that there should be any such brings as daemons 
“ Of spiri!;s : or that, if there were sucli, they should 
“ assume a human shape or voice, or have any power 
“ to/iffect us. At the same time, I own I could 
wish^hcrc were such beings, that We might not 
“ rely oy.fleets*and armies, but find the concurrence 
** ,of the gods in thiSi our sacred and glorious enter- 
“ prises** Such were, the arguments, which he used 
t<5 tfanquillise Bfutus. 

Wheif the army began to march, two eagles 
petched. fipon the two first standards, and accompiv- 
nied them as far as Philippi, being constantly fed by 
thdsoldrerS; but, the day before the battle, they 
flfjw away, prutus had already reduced most of the 
nations in these parts j nevertheless, he traversed 
the sea-coast opposite to Thasus, that if any hostile 
power remaineds^c might bring it into suojection. 
Norb/inus,* who was, encamped in the straits near 
Symbol urn they surrounded in such jf manner, 
’that tliey obliged him #0 quit the place. He nar- 
, rowly escaped losing his whole* army indeed, which 
would certainly have beeir the case, ijad not Antony 
. come to his relief with suoli astonishing expedition. 


** See Dioi}, xlvii. 35.* 
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that Brutus could not believe it possible. Caesar, 
who had been detained by sickness, joined his arpny 
about ten days afterward. Brutus w^s (tneamped 
over-against hira, and Cassius was opposite to 
Antony. The space bctweirn the two anrficf.,,the 
Romans called ‘ the plains of Philippi.’ Two armies 
of Romans, equal in numbers to tliese, had nevjijr 
before met to engage each other. Caesar’s was some- 
what superior in numbers, but in the spl^dour of 
arms and equipage it was far exceeded by that of 
Brutds; for most of their arms were of gold and sil- 
ver, w’hich their general had liberally bestowed upon 
them. In other things, Brutus had accustomed his 
officers to frugality ; ,but the riches which his soldiers 
carried about with them would p.t once, he thought, 
add to the spirit of the ambitiotis, and .stiniulate the 
covetous to the defence of^tjieir arms, thy principal 
part of their wealth 

Ca?sar maeje a lustration of his army wilhip the 
camp, and gave each private man a little cf/im and 
Sve drachmas only for the sacrifieff. Bi,',t Brutus, 
in order to show his contempt of the poverty or the 
avarice of Cicsar, made a public lustrafiov.', of his 
^army in the field ; and not onfy distributed catt'le io 
each cohort for the sacrifice, but gav e fi/ty drachmas 
upon the occasion to each private maflb. 0f course 
he was more beloved by his soldiers, and they were 
more ready to fi.";iit f()r him. It is reported that, 
during the lustration, an unlucky omen happened 
to Cassius. The garland, w'hich he was to wear at 
the sacrifice, was presented to him the wrong side 
outward.* At a solemn procession, likewise some 

Tliis^wfls likewise .1. Cicsar’s notion (see Suet, Jul.« Ixviu) ; 
and Sertoriiis, as v. e Uani from Life, acted upon the same 
priqKjipIe. It was lK)\^evcr the universal creed, as appeavs both 
from tvliat is related of Mithridales, in the Life of Lucullus, IIL 
298., and from a Jin? passage in Livy, 40. That Agricola 
indeed was of Jh-iitu.s’ opinion, -may be inferred from Galgacus’ 
speech to his F. iJon-j (Tac. Vit. /igr. xxxii.) But the epic writers, 
Homer and Virgil, ►ccinj.o deride all gaudiness of arnSs, ajid repre- 
•sent it as often latal to it’s wearers. 11. ii. 872., iEo. xi. 768., &c.^ 
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time before, tlie person who bofe the golden image 
of Victory before Cassius, it was said, happened 
to stumltle and tlic image fell to the ground. 
Seve^ral birds of ]>rey hovered daily about the camp, 
and swarms of bees were seen within the trenches. 
..Upon ‘which, the soothsayers ordered the part 
Vhere tljcv appcai’cd to be shut up; for Cassius, 
with all^ his Epicurean philosophy, began to be 
'uperstitious, and •the soldiers were extremely dis- 
heartcited. • 

.For* this reafCm Cassius was inclined to protract 

• the war, and unwilling to hazard the whole of the 
event upon the cn.siiing engagement.* Whatferther 
recommended this nicasuic^»was, that they were 
stronger in mono/ and provisions, but inferior in 
numbers. Krntns, on the other liand, w’as as usual 
for au instant decision*? that he might either give 
liberty to his country, or rescue his fellow-citizens 
froiii liie toils and expenses and dangers of war. He 
was, encouraged likewise by the success, which his 
cavalrj^Rad met w'ij;h in several skirmishes, and some 
instances of desertion and mutiny in the camp 
J)rought over njany of Cassius’ friends to his opinion. 
There.was* one. Atellius however, a friend of his, 
who stijj oppf)scd*his project, and advised to put it 
off till* the next winter. When Brutus asked him, 
wjiat ad>jantagcs he ejyiected thence, he replied; 

, V If I gain nofliing else, I shall at least live so much 
“ the longer.” Botfi Caseius and the rest of the 
officers were displeased with this answer, and it was 
. determined to gif’C battle the day following. 

*Brutu4, thi^t* night, expressed great confidence and 
cheuffidness ; and'having passed the hogf of supper 

• in. philosophical conversation, retired to rcSt. Mes- 
saJar says, that Cassius 'supped jn private with some 
of his most intimate firiends ; and that, contrary to 

3° nion,(xlvii. 40.) simply mentions the fact, without stating 
either that the image was of gold, or botne before Cassius.* 

3' See the Life of Dion, p. 33., not. 29.* 
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his uihial manner, lie was pensive and silent. After 
supper, he adds, he took him by the hand, and press- 
ing it close, said courteously in Greek (the language, 
which he used upon such occasions), “ ftear witness, 
Messala, that I am reduced to the same necessity 
“ with Pompey the Great, of hazarding the liberty 
“ of my country upon one battle. Yet I have con- 
fidence in our good-fortune, upon which ^ve ought 
“ 'still to rely, though our measures be indiscreet.’’’ 
These^ Messala informs us, were the last words that 
Cassius spoke, before he bade him fh/ewcll ; syid the 
following day, being his birth-day % he invited Cas-‘ 
sius to sup with him. 

Next morning as sedJi as it was light, the scarlet 
robe, which was the signal for b.'fltlc, was hung out 
in the tents of Brulus and Cassius; anil they them- 
selves met on the plain between the two armies. 
Upon this occasion, Cassius thus . ddressed himself 
to Brutus; “'May the gods, Brutus, make t^is'^-day 
“ successful, that we may pass the I’egt of our jlays 
** itogether in prosperity ! But as the itiost • im- 
** portant of human events are the most uncertain, 

“ and as we may never see each pther rawe, if 
v we are unfortunate upon this occasion, tpll me 
** what is your resolution concerning flight and 
“ death?” * • 

To this Brutus replied, “ In the yoijnger aqd 
less experienced part of’m^ life I was led, upoi^ , 
pliilosophical principles, to condemn the conduct 
of Cato in killing himself. 1 thought it at ohee 
“ impious and unmanly to sink bCneath the stroke . 
“ of ■fortune, and to refuse the lot t*hht ha^ bcfalfon 

♦* us. In jny present situation, however, I aiq of a 

# 

Mcsi^la’s, as M. Ricfircl nghtiv supposes : if indeed it had 
been Cassius* (accr-i'ding to our Shalcspeare, Jul. Cffis. y. 1., influ- 
enced undoubtedly Ay North*s translation from th# 'French of 
Amyot), he would have supplied tn additional instance of a great 
man’s dying, like Ponipcy and Attalus and Shakspearejiinisclf, on 
his hirth-day; and, as su6h, would hardly have been omkted ia 
Plutarch’s list: sec the Life of Canxllus, 1. 08C. 

12 
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“ different opinion. So that if heaven should now 
be unfavourable to our wishes, I will no longer 
soliciUmyi. hopes or my fortune, but die contented 
“ witl\ it, such as it is. On the ides of March, I 
“ d£vq^ed my life to my country ; and since that 
“ tigie, I have lived in liberty and glory.” At these 
'^ords Cjissius smiled, and embracing Brutus said, 
“ Let uj march then against the enemy : for with 
these "lesolutions, though wc sliould not conquer, 
“ we li^vc nothing to fear.” They then consulted 
with their frieifds concerning the order of battle. 
,I?rutu^ desired, that he might command the right 
wing, though that post'was thought more proper for 
Cassius on account of his cxpi^rience: Cassius how- 
ever gave it up t(f him, and placed Messala, with 
the best of his legiftns, in the saihe wing. Brutus 
imnied lately drew out liis cavalry, which were equip- 
ped with great magnificence, and the foot followed 
clos|,» behind. • 

AnAny’s troops wcj’c at this time employed in 
inakjug,* trench from the marsh, wlicrc they were 
epeamped, in ordeP to cut off Cassius’ communica- 
tion wtlh tlie sea. Caesar, confined by sickness, lay 
^tilT in his tent.*, llis soldiers were far from expect* 
ing, that the enemy would hasard a pitched battle. 
Tjiey supposed, that tlicy were only making excur- 
sions to harass the trench- diggers with their light 
mhis ; an*d, not perceiving that they were pouring 
*fn upon thgn, they vTere ^jstonished at the tumul- 
tuous and loud outcry which they heard from the 
trenches. Brutus in the mean time sent tickets to 
’the several officers with the word of battle, anctrode 
through the ranks to encourage his men. But there 
.trerejew, who had patience to wait for* the word. 
TKe. chief part, before it could rea«h them, (ell with 
loud shouts upon the enemy. This precipitate onset 
threw tho army into confusion, and separated the 
legions. Messala’s legidn first turned the left wing 
of Cassafy and was followed by those who w'cre sta- 
tionetf near him. In their way, they disordered 
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some of the outmosit ranks, and killed a few of the 
enemy: but their chief object was to fall upon Caesai-’s 
camp, and they pushed directly tip to if. C^ar 
himself, as he informs us in his Memoirs, bad but 
just before been conveyed out of his tent ; io conse- 
quence of a vision of his friend Artorius, ' v.'hich 
commanded that he should be carried out of the 
camp. This gave Currency to a report, that he was 
slain ; for the soldiers had pierced his empty litter 
in many places with darts. Those that were taken in 
the camp w’ere put to the sword, anCtong w^hopi we e 
tw’O thousand Lacedaemonian auxiliaries. 'Jlic rest 
of the forces, who attacked taesar’s legions in front, 
easily put them to the' rout, and cut three legions in 
pieces. After this, borne forwaVd with the impetu- 
osity of victory, they rushed ihto the’ camp along 
with the fugitives, and Brutus was in the midst of 
them. The flank of Brutus’ arniy was now left un- 
guarded, by the separation of the right wing, A^hich 
had advanced too far in the pursuit; ^nd the engmy, 
perceiving this, endeavoured to take adVtantage of 
it. They accordingly attacked it with great furj', 
but could make no impressiom upon, the main' body, 
<which received them with the utmost firmness. The 
left wing, however [under the coTnraapd of, Cassius] 
was soon routed ; for the men were in disorder, and 
knew nothing of what had j)asscd in the rjght. T^hc 
enemy pursued them into the caifip, which they 
plundered and destroyed, though neiilier of their 
generals were present. Antony, it is said, to avoid 
the fury pf the first onset, had retired into the ad^ 
joining marsh ; and Cassar, who ha*d begn cari'ied 
sick out qf' the camp, was no Where to be found. 
Nay, sdhie of the soldiers would have persuaded. 
Brutus that they h%d killed Caesar, describing his 
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55 For * Lacedaeftonian/ M, Dacier plausibly suggests ‘ Mace- 
donian’ auxiliaries. The latter ♦ere certainly nearer the scene of 
action than the former, and iiad likewise more cogneiHon with 
Rome, i'lie ‘ Lacedaemon* also, mentioned below, U a •doubtful 
word, upon the same account.* • 
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age and person, and showing him their bloody 
^’ords. 

The maii^ body of "Brutus’ army had now made 
prodigious havock of the enemy ; and Brutus in his 
quafte^ was no less absolutely conqueror, than Cas- 
sius^ was conquered. The want of knowing this 
^’as the ruin of their affairs. Brutus neglected to 
relieve t'a»s.sius, thinking that he as w'cll as himself 
Vvas victorious ; ajid Ca.s.si!is did not expect relief 
from Brutus, thinking that he as well as himsglf was 
overcome. « 

* "VVh^n Brutus had destroyed Cmsar’s camp, and 
was returning from thti pursnil, he .was surprised 
that he could neither j)crcciv'?!jL’as.siiis’ tent as usual 
above tlic rest, not any of those that were about 
it ; for thev had bewi demolished by the cncniv, on 
their first,entering the.r,-unp. .Some, that were of 
quicker sight than the rest, told him they could per- 
ceivp a motion of shining helmets aud.silvcr targets 
in (’asifius’ camj) ; and siqiposcd, from their num- 
bers |an(J 4 heir ilrmonr, that they could not be those, 
wjio hail been left tb guard the camp: though at the 
same tifiie there was less aj)pcaraiK:e of dead bo- 
dies', than ^hcrcfpniist nave been after llie defeat ot 
so maii5' legions. • This gave Brutus the iirst snqii- 
ciqii <>f.Cassiirs’ misfortune; and lea\ iug a siiilicieut 
guard in tlie enemy’s camp, he called off the rc- 
nnfinder frbm the inirsuit,*aud led them to his friend’s 
btlici: , • , 

’fhe case of Cassius was- as follows : Cliagriucd at 
first by the irregular conduct of Brutus’ ^soldiers, 
wKo had begun* file attack without wailing lor tiu'ir 
general’s, ftrders, and afterwaixl by their alacrity to 
j[)4undCr, rather than to surround and cult, •off' the 
eneiny ; he trifled, instead of showing \ igour and 
alacrity, with his command, and through want of 
vigilance suffered himself to be hcmiiied in by the 
enemy’s right wing ; upo» which his cavalry quitted 
their p9st,*and fled toward the sea. The foot, like- 
wise, b*egan to give way,; and though he exerted 
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himself to the utmosfto stop their flight, and snatch- 
ing an ensign from the hand of one of the fngitiv<?s 
fixed it at his Icct, he was scarcely able to beep even 
his own praetorian band together: so that he^was at 
length obliged to retire, with a very small nuniber, 
to a hill which overlooked the plain. Yet hcr^e he 
could discover nothing; f()r he was short-signtet^ 
and it was with some difiicultv that he coulf^pcrceive 
his own camp plundered, tfis cum])anions howevei’ 
saw aJarge detachment of horse, which Bri|tus had 
sent to their relief making np to*, them. ‘These 
t^assius concluded to be the enemy, that wefre ni^ 
pursuit of him‘; notwithstanding which, he detached 
Titiniiis to rcconnoitrd them. AVhen Brutus’ cavalry 
saw this faithful^friend of CasSiiis approach, tlicy 
shouted for joy. His acqiiailitanccs- leaped from 
their horses to embrace him,^ and the rest xode round 
him with clashing of arms, and all the clamorous ex- 
pressions ol’ifn moderate gladness. This circumsVuicc 
had a fatal effect. Cassius took it for granted, that 
I'ilinlus was seized by the enemy; and«tegrcttcd 
that through a w'cak desire of life, he had sutTerpd 
his fiicnd to fall into their hands. When hd"had cx- 
’’pressed himself to this purjjort, hp reljrcd^ into 3u 
empty tent, accompaniecl only by his freedman I’in- 
darus, whom ever since Crassns’ defeat he. had .re- 
tained f()r a particular object. In that defeat, he 
had escaped out of the hands of tlm Parfliians; hut 
now wrapping his robft about his face* he laid bat5 
his neck, and commanded Pindarns to cut off his 
head. This was done; for his head was Ibund se- 
vered from his body: but whethet* Pindarns dkl ft 
by liis uigster’s command or no*, has been suspected, 
because he never afterward appeared. It wasIpiicWy 
discovered w’hft the cavalry were; and TUiftins, 
crowned with garlands, came to the place where he^ 
had left Casstus. The lamentatidns of* liis friends 
informing him of his geiferal’s unhappy fate, he se-. 
m erely reproached himself for the taiiline* which 
had occasioned it, and fell upon his sword. 
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]3rutns, as soon as he was assured of Cassius' de- 
feat, made all possible haste to his relief; but he 
knew n(]jfhir;5g of his death, till he came up to his 
camp. There he wept over his body, and called him 
‘ tlie Ihst of Homans intimating, that Rome would 
never pVodiice another man of equal spirit. • His fu- 
peraf he ordered to be celebrated at Thasus, that it 
inight nol ^occasion any disorder in the camp. His 
dispersed and dejected soldiers he collected, and 
encouraged ; and as they had been stripped of every- 
thing the enemy, ho promised them two* thou- 
stfiidith-achmas a man. This munificence at once 
'encouraged, and surprised them : they, attended him 
at his departure with loud {v;jlamations, and com- 
, plimented him as tl»c only general of the four, who 
had not been beaten# lirutu.s w'U'? confident of vic- 
tory, and, the event ju§yfied his hopes ; fin* with a 
few legions he overcame all that op])osed him, and 
if m(Vit of his soldiers had not passed the enemy in 
pursuilfof plunder, the battle must Iravc been deci- 
sive in lys favbur. He lost eight thousand men, 
inclu’ding the servants, whom he called ‘ Briges.’ 
The ewemy, Messala^ says he supposes, lost more 
thaii twice that numb*er. They were, consequently,, 
more discouraged .than Brutus; till Demetrius, a 
servant.<tf CasSiius, went over to Antony in the even- 
ing, and carried him his master’s robe and sword, 
wlrich hh had taken from the dead body. This so 
sefiectually encouraged •them, that they were drawn 
up in form of battle by brejTk of day. Both camps 
in the occupation of Brutus involved him in difficul- 
tic-i. His own,4ull of prisoners, required’a strong 
guard. At the sanye time, many of Cassius* soldiers 
laurihnred at their change of master, ancf the van- 
'quishpH were naturally envious an^ jealous of the 
victors. He therefore thought* proper to draw up 
his army,, hut not to fight. 

All the slaves, whom. he had t^en prisoners, 
being &uiid practising with his soldiers, were put to 
the swdrd, but most of the freemen and citizens h® 

*H 2 
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dismissed ; telling Hhem at the same lime, that 
“ They were more truly prisoners in the hands of the 
“ enemy, than in his : with them,** hq. saul, “ they 
“ were slaves indeed, but with him freemen and ci- 
“ tizens of Rome.’* He was obliged, however^ to 
dismiss them privately ; for they hail implacable 
enemies amoiiff his own friends and officers. Among 
the prisoner-s were Volumnius a mimic, iihd Sacuho 
a buflbon ; of whom Brutus took no notice, till they 
wcre.bronglit belin'c him, and accused of continuing, 
even in their captivity, their scurrilpus langfiageand 
abusive jests. Yet still, engaged in more infpiprtdnt 
r-oncerns, he. paid no regard to the accusation : 
^lessala Corvimis lujwovcr was of opinion, that they 
ought to be publicly whipped a«d sent naked to the 
enemy, as proi)er a.ssociatcs and comrades for such 
generals. Some were ente.rtained by the itlca, and 
laughed ; but Publius (’asca, the first who wounded 
(^ajvsar, obsorved that it was indecent to celebrate 
the obsequies' of Cassius w'ith jesting and laug‘htcr : 
“ As for you, Brutus,” said lie, **it will be seen 
“ what esteem you have for the memory of that 
“ general, when you shall have either juinashed’ or 
pardoned those, who ridicule and revile Irim.” 
Brutus, resenting this exjiostulation, replied*; “ Why 
“ do you apjily to me, Casca, in.steatf of aifting upon 
“ your own ideas?” 'I'his answer was considerea as 
an assent to their dcatli ; -so the poor wretches were 
led away, and exocntejl. • • 

He now distributed the promised rewards to his 
soldiers^; and, after gently rclmlang them for hav- 
ing begun the assault without waiting for the word 
of battle, promised that if thcy,acquittC(Kheinselves 
to his tafisfaction in the next ciigagcment, he would 
give them up tjic citie.s of Lacedminon and Tbessa- 
loiiica to plunder. * 'Phis is the only circumstance in 
Ids life, widely bailies all apology. • For,tliough An- 
tony and Ciesar subsequently acted with more un- 
bonnded cruelty in rewarding their sohljcrs, having* 
driven most of the ancient inhabitants of Itftlv from 
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their lands, and bestowed them upon those who had 
ntf title to them ; yet they acted consistently with 
their first oRject, which was the acquisition of em- 
pire ^nd arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained 
such a «reputiition for virtue, that he was neither 
allowed to conquer, nor even to save himself, cx- 
•<?fept upon the strictest principles of honour and 
justice: mOre particularly, since the death of Cas- 
sius, who was genrt’ally supposed to have influenced 
Brutus^ in any unusual act of violence. As sailors 
havvevg*, when "their rudder is broken in a storm, 
substitute some other pjccc of wood in it’s place, 
and though they are not able to stcer’so well as be- 
fore, do the best they can m* their necessity ; so 
' Brutus, at the hcad^of such an iiiimense array and 
such important affairs, unassisted by any officer 
equal to tlfe charge, was’dbligcd to make use of such 
advisers as he had : and he generally followed the 
coun«eU)f those, who proposed any thirig that might 
bring. Cassius’ soldiers to order. For these were now 
become extremely uptractable ; insolent in the camp 
iro n tlipir want of a commander, though cow'ardly 
iil^ the^ickl from.the remembrance of their defeat. 

Tlic jifiairs of ♦Caesar and Antony were not in a* 
much better cqpdition. Provisions were scarce, and 
the marshy situation of their camp made them dread 
a tqilsome .winter. The autumnal rains indeed had 
fi^llen heavy after the Rattle, and filled their tents 
with mire and water, which fiom the coldness of the 
weather immediately froze.' In this situation they 
received intelligence of their loss at sea. Their fleet, 
on It’s way,from* Italy with a large supply of soldiers, 
had begn’ met by tlfat of Brutus, and so t<)tally de- 
feated^ that the few who escaped were reduced by 
faminb to eat the sails and tackle df tlie ships. It 
'was now determined, upon Ca;sar’s side, that they 
should coiVfe to b’attle before Brutus \fas apprised of 
• his success. The fights, it appeal’s, by sea and land 
had taken Jilace on the same day ; but by some acci- 
dent, rather than the fanlt of the officers, Brutus 
. 9 
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heard nothing of his victory till twenty days after- 
ward. Had he been informed of it, he woidd cer- 
tainly never have hasarded a second Ifattle ; as he 
had provisions suHicient for a considerable length of 
time, and his army was so advantageously^posfed, 
that it was safe botli from the injuries of the weather 
and the incursions of the enemy. Ik'sidcsj- knowing; 
that he was wholly master at sea and partly victor 
rious by land, he would have had every thing ima- 
ginaMe to encourage him, and could not In ye been 
urged to any dangerous measures b]^ despair^ 

Buttiie republican form (jf government, it seems, 
was no longer to subsist in Rome : it necessarily re- 
fjuired a monarchy ; 'aiid Providence in order to re- 
move the only mm, who cojild^ oppose it’s destined 
master, kept from him the knowledge of his x ictory 
till it was too late. And" ’yet, how nearly had he 
received the intclligonce ! The very evening before 
the engagenient a deserter named Clodius caj>ie over 
from tlK* enemy to tell him, that Cwsar had learnt 
the loss of his fleet, and that this was the* reason of 
his hastening the battle. The deserter, Ijowevcr, 
was considered either as desh^ning or ill'infbrrpcd : 
his communication was disregarded-, and he was not 
even admitted into Bnitiis’ j'.rcsencc., » 

That night, they euv, the spectre rc-app‘earcd to 
Bi'utus, and aasunied it’s former ligure, biit«vanisjjied 
without speaking. Yet Pubjius Voluinnius a phiig- 
sophica! man, who hjfd borne arms ‘with Brutus 
throughout the whole war, makes no mention of this 
prodigy*, though he says, that the, first standard W’aa 
covered with a sv/ann of bees*, and that, .the arm of 
One of tlie officers incessantly perspired oil' of coses, 
though often wiped and i nbbed offi He adds Jike? 
wise, that immediately before the battle, two bagles 
fought in the space betw'een the^ two armies } andv 
that an incredible silence and attention prevailed in 
tlye field, till that on the 'side of Brutus was beaten ■ 


* Secttbovc, not. (29.) 
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and flew away. The story of ihe Ethiopian is well 
Igiown, who meeting the standard-bearer opening 
the gate*of the camp, was cut in pieces by the sol- 
diers ; lor that they interpreted as an ill omeu. 

JVhen Brutus had drawn up his army in form of 
battle, nc paused some time before he gave the 
<)yor(1. While he was visiting the ranks, he had sus- 
))icions some, and heard accusations of others. 
••I'he cavalry he fbynd had no ardour for the attack, 
but seemetl waiting to see what the foot would do. 
Besides, Cainuhitus a soldier in the highest astiraa- 
ta'on fdr v alour rode close by Brutus, and went over 
to the enemy in his sigJit. This liurt him inexj)res- 
sibiy ; and partly from angtr^ partly from Icar of 
farther desertion »nd treachery, he led his forces 
against the enemy* about three ‘in the afternoon. 
Where h<; himself fougjijin ]).erson, he was still suc- 
cessful. He cliarged tlic enemy’s left wing, and the 
cavalrv following the impression which ihe f()ot had 
ina(Ic,*it was put to the rout. But when his other 
wiiii^ w^s ordefed to advance, the inferiority of their 
inmibcrs made them apprehensive that they should 
be siy'founded. For this reason they extended their 
tanks, in order to cover more gioimd ; by which 
means* the centre, of the wing was so much weak- 
eyed •that “it could not sustain the .sliock of the 
enemy, but fled at tlic first onset. After their dis- 
persion* tiie enemy suia'ountled Brutus, who did 

* bvery thing that the Iwavest and most expert general 
could do in his situation,* and whose conduct at 
least eiititled him to victory. But what seemed 

•ars advantage ui*the first engagement, jvroted p dis- 
advantage in the second. In the Ibrnier battle, the 
eonqQcrcd wing of the ciioiny was totaHy^cut ofl*, 

* while most of the men in the conquered wing of 
Cassius were saved This, at the time, might ap- 

Tl)is appears to have dcteniiined the issue of the fatal day of 
Austerlitz.* • 

Tflerc*is no defect in t])c original, a.*? tlic former translator 
iniagliies. lie supposed the defeat of Casbius’ soldiers lo he in tlie 
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pear a benefit, but it proved detrimental. The ro- 
inembrance of their f()nner defeat filled them witii 
terror and eonfiisiou, which they spread, through the 
principal part of the army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting^ aniidst 
tin; bravest of the young nobility. lie scorned alike 
citlicr to fly, or to yield ; and avowing who lie wa^ 
and assuming his father’s name, still used Jus sword, 
till he fell upon the heaps of the slaughtered enemy. 
jNlany other brave men, who exposcil thcmscives for 
J5rutu!>’ preservation, perislied at the same time. 

Lucilius, a man of great worth and his irflimat'c 
friend, observed some barbarian liorse riding full 
speed against Brutus ,i’i particular, and was deter- 
mined to stop them, though at tl*c ha;:ard of his own 
life. He therefore told them, that he was Brutus ; 
and they believed him, because he prctcnjded to.be 
afraid of Ca'sar, and desired to be taken to Antony*. 
Exulting in tl,ieir capture, and thinking themselves 
peculiarly fiirtimatc, they carried Iiim aloii^ with 
them by night ; having previously .seVit an, p.ecbunt 
of their success to Antony, who \\^<is infinitely pleased 
with it, and came out to moet^them. Many Qthers 
likewise, when they heard that Brutlis was brongliL 
alive, assembled to see him ; some pitying liis mis- 
fortunes, while others accused him oCan iiigloriops 
meanness, in having thus sulicred tlie love of life to 
betray him into the hamls of harliarians*. “On his 
approach, when Antony was.- deliberating in wiuit 
manner he should receive him, Lucilius first , ad- 
dressed him, and w'ith the utmost intrepidity said ; 
“ assured, Antony, tliat Jirutiiw «either is, nor' 
“ will be, taken by an enemy. .Forbid if, .heaven, 
“ that fprfUne should have such a triumph ov6r vir 
“ tue ! Whether he be found alive or dead, h'cLi^ill 
“ be found in a st&tc becoming Bi'utus. I have 

• • ■ 

present, and not inVhe former battle. This led him into the diffi- 
culty, which he increased by tranVlating tAjov ia-pcfy ‘ \ictory,’ in- 
stead of ‘ advantage.* c « 

^ Sec the Life of Antony, Vol. V.* * 
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imposed upon your soldiers, »nd am prepared to 
“^sufer the worst which you can inflict.” Thus 
spoke Li^cilius, to the astonishment of those that 
were present. When Antony, addressing himself 
to J;hose who brought him, said ; “ 1 perceive, 

“ fello'^-soldicrs, that you are angry at this- iniposi- 
tion of Liicilius : but you have really gotten a 
“ better f}ooty, than you intended. You sought an 
enemy, l;ut you .have scoured me a friend. I know 
“ not liovv ] should have treated Brutus, had you 
** broitglu. liim ^iive ; but I am sure, that it is better 
“ ’to hrlve sue!) a man as Lucilius tor a friend, than 
f('r an enemy.” I'ponthis, lie embriiced Lucilius, 
recommend’ -ig inm Lo tlsc caiic of one of his compa^ 
nions : -mci he c\ ci* afterward 1()und him faithful to 
his interests. • • 

Briittr , ^lileJtdcd by a ofhis oflicers and friends, 
having juisscd a bi\)<>k overhung with cliffs and 
shack' witli trees, and being overtakijn by night, 
stopped in a ca\ ity under a large rock. There cast- 
ing his eyes ujlon the heavens, which were covered 
with ’ stars, he repeated two verses, one of which 
(Voluimiius informs us) was tliis j 

• Forgive not, Jove, the cause of this distress 

• • 

The other, he says, had escaped his memory. Upon 
eiuuneriXtiug the^ several fyiends, slain before his eyes 
•irt the battle, he sighed deeply at the mention of 
ITa\ ills and Labeo ; the lattftr of whom was his lieu- 
tenant, and the former the master of his band of 
artificers. In (he mean while one ofhis attemjants 
being thiraty, and observing Brutus in the same con- 
(ytiob, took his helmet, and went lo the»brook for 
•water? At the same time a noise was hearu on the 
oppo’site bank, and Volumnius and Dardanus the 
* armour-bearer A\ent to see what it was. In a short 
lime they returned, and a^ked for the water : “ It is 

Eiurip. 5'Icfl. .'133. The one Ibrgotten was to the purport of 
Non in re, sed in verbo tantieme cssc virtutem. (i'Jor. iv, 7.) St’O 
Dion, xlvii,, and Her. Ep. I. xvii. 4].* 
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all drunk np," said Brutus with a sniile, “ but 
” another heliuet-full shall be fetched.” The m%n, 
who had brought the first, was therefoi^ s^nt again ; 
but he was wounded by the euemy, and with diffi- 
culty made his escape. ^ • , 

As Brutus supposed, that he had not lost many 
men in the battle, Statilius undertook to pass ilirou^h 
the enemy (for there was no other wayi and sec in 
what condition their camp was. , If things were safe 
tlierCj he was to hold up a torch as a signal, and re- 
turn. He got safe to the camp, (pr the toi»ch was 
held up ; but a long time elapsed, and he tlid not 
return. “ If^Statilius were alive,” said Brutus, “ he 
“ would be here.” ,On his return, it appears, he 
fell into the enemy’s hands, and»was slain. 

The night wits now far spent ; when Brutus, 
leaning his head toward hiii servant Clitus,,whispcred 
something in his ear. Clitus made no answer, but 
burst into tears. After that he took his armour- 
bearer Dardanus aside, and said something t(f him in 
private. At last addressing himself <b VoUimnfiis in 
Greek, he entreated him, in irffcmory of their com- 
mon studies and exercises, to put his hand, to fu’s 
.sword, and help him to give the thrust. Volumifius, 
as well as several others, refused^ a*nd one Of them 
observing, that they must necessarily fly, “'Aye must 
** fly, indeed,” said Brutus rising hastily, “ not 
** however with our feet, but with our haiitrs.” He 
then took each of them by the hand, and spoke wdJh* 
great appearance of cheerfulness to tlie following 
purpose “ It is an infinite satisfaction to me, that 
** all my* friends have been faithful# • If I am angry 
** with Fortune, it is for the sake of my , country. 
“ Mys«lf*I esteem more happy than the conqaeroiw, 
“ not only in respect of my past, but also my, pre-* 
“ sent situation. *I shall leave behind me that , 
** reputation fpr virtue, which they wit^i all their 
** wealth and power will ^cver acquire. For pos- 
** terity will not scruple to believe, that ihey were 
an abandoned and w'ortlilcss set of mefl, who 
destroyed the good and the virtuous, for the sake 
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of unjust empire.” After this, he implored them 
s^erallpr to provide for their own safety, and with- 
drew witJi o:ily two or tiiree of his most intimate 
friend§. One of these was Strato, with whom hei 
had'firt^ become acf|uainted, when they studied rhe- 
tori<v This friend he placed next to himself ; and 
^ying hpld of the hilt of his sw'ord wdth both his 
hands, lyi .fell upon the point, and died. Some say 
‘that Strato, at Brutus’ earnest request, turned aside 
his heitfl, and held the sword ; upon which he threw 
himself wdth such violence, that entering "at his 
, breast'it passed quite througli his body, and he im- 
mediately expired. * 

Mcssala the friend of Bruins, after he W'as recon- 
ciled to C.Tsar, tooic occasion to recommend Strato 
to his favour ; ** 'fliis,” said he AX’ith tears, “ is the 
** .man, who did tl)e last kind office fl)r my dear 
“ Brutus.” Caesar received him with kindness; 
an(V he was one of those brave Greeks, who after- 
ward attended him at the battle of Actium. In that 
engiigcp»ent, Cajsar observing, that he had been not 
Ipss i;calous in his flervice, than he had been against 
him af Philippi, he is said to have replied, “ 1 have 
always JakciT the best and justest side.” Wheij 
Antony found th« body of Brutus, he ordered it to 
be covered with the richest robe he had ; and, that 
being stolen, he put the thief to death*. His ashes 
sent tA his mother Servilia. 

With regard to Porcia his wife, Micolaiis®’ the 
philosopher and Valerius jlaxiinus^“ inform us, that 

^ See the T.iic qf,Antony, V«l. V. • 

Duma^enus^ afViund of Augustus, and a leader of tliel^cripa- 
school. It was Ito, wlio used to send the cni])eror those 
trdebrated dates, mentioned by Plin. H. N. xiii. Theophr. 

Hfttjflant. ii. 8. He was the author of an Universal History in 
one Hundred and forty books, beside Iragc'dit'S, comedies, &c . ; and 
had attempted, as Suidas informs us, almost every species of com- 
position. {*ee Fabr^ Bibl. , 

Tuof: (juoqnc caaiisiiimoH Porcia, M. Catonis Jilin, cuncia 

secidn admirationc 'i)roHequ€ntur ; qutv cum apud Philippas 

victmuK^t inlcn'tYiphnn viruvi iiium Brut urn cognoifccrcs, qniajcrnm 
non daiuiur, aydentes fue carioncs havrirc mon dabitiii^ti, inuUcpri 
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being presen'cd bv* the constant vigilance of hef 
friends from tlie death slie courted, she snatche^.l 
some burning coals from the fire, and slit.ttli»em close 
in her moutli till she was sufibcated. Thejre is a 
letter however from Brufus to his friends still ex- 
tant^®, in which he laments the loss of Porcia,. and 
complains that their neglect of her must Iiave niarh'- 
her prefer death to the eontinuance of her illness. 
So that NicoJaiis a])pears to have been mistaken, in' 
the time at least, if this episllc be authentic ; for it 
describes J’orcia’s distemper, her co»jugal affection, 
and the manner of her decease. 


DION AND BRtTUS 

i 

COMPARED. 

WHAT is.priticipally to be admired in the lives 
of Dion and Brutus, is their having risen to such 
importance from inconsiderable beginniiigs. 'But 
iiere Dion has the Jidvantage : foY, in the career of 
glory, he had no co-adjutor ; wlnneas C’assiu:-. went 
hand in hand with Brutus, and thoirgh ip the repu- 
tation of virtue and honour by no means his ‘equal, 
in military experience, resolution, aifd acttv;ity, Ijc 
■was not his inferior. Some have ascribed to him the 
origin of the whole enterprise, and have assertcTl, 
that Brutus would ncvci: otherwise have engaged in* 
it. But Dion, at the same time that fie made. the 
whole military preparations himself, engaged also 
the friends and associates of his ctesign. He did’ 
not, like Brutus, derive power and riche# from, the 
war ; but Re employed that wcaltli, upon whidh life 
was to subsist a^ au exile in a foreign country^ ’in 
restoring the liberties* of his own. When Brutus and 
Cassius fied froip Rome, and found nio asylum from 

% 

spirit I! virilrm patris exHum imifata. Sed nescio an hoc J^rtins^ (juod 
tile usiidlOy f a novo gencre mortis absumpta esi (VuL Max', iv. C.) 
at pi’CKcnt.^ • 
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the pursuit of their enemies, th^ir only resource was 
war ; and they took up arms as much in their own 
defence, as in that of the common libertv. Dion, 
on the contrary, was happier in his banishment, than 
the tyrant that had banished him ; and yet he volun- 
tarily (Exposed himself to danger for the freeitlom of 
Sicily. Resides, to deliver the Homans frohi Ca'sar, 
and the Syracusans from Dionysius, were enterprises 

•of a ver^ ilifierent kiml. Dionysius was an avowed 
tyrant ; and Sicil/, with reason, groaned beneath his 
yoke. .•Rut with respect to Carsar, thougli while his 
imperkil power was in it’s inllincy, he treated his 

• opponents with severity, yet as soon as that power 
w-as confirmed bv \ictory, the tyranily was rather a 
nominal and ima<]ynary, than* a real thing ; for no 
cruel or tyrannical action could ))« laid to his charge. 
Nay, such was the condition of itome, that it evi- 
dently rc?|uired a mast«.!r* : and (’;e.?ar appeared like 
some tc!ul(;r physician, ajipointcd by IVovidence 
itsHfl* Of coarse the people lamentednis death, and 
were imjilacably enraged against bis assassins. Dion, 
on the btlier hand„was reproached by the Syracusani 
fbr having suffered Dionysius to escape, and not 

. iiaviifg dug up iiieir •former tyrant’s gi’ave. 

WitJi regard to their military conduct, Dion, as a 
general, was ivithoiit a fault ; he not only made the 
irlost o’f his own instructions, but where others failedi, 
he happily repaired the error. Rut it was wrong iu 

• dirutus to hasai'd a second battle, when all was at 
stake*. And after that battfe was lost, he had neither 
sagacity enough to devi^ new resources, nor spirit 

.(like Pompcy)^^o contend with fortune, tJiough he 
had still season to rely ujion his troops, and was ab- 
solute rhastcr at se?i. ^ 

• Bwt what is chiefly blamed in Brutus, is Ris ingra- 
titude to Caesar. To his favour he owed his ow’U 

' life, as well as those of the prisoners, for whom he 

* TIvs cyisurc seems very unjust. The waveriiifr disposition of 
Cassiu^ troops obliged him to come to a second cu^agenient. 
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bad interceded . He bad been treated as his friend, 
and distinguished by particular marks of lioiKnirj 
and yet be einbrued his bands in his l^lood. Di^ 
stands clear of any charge like this. As a relatioii 
ofDionysijis, he assisted and was useful to hicfi in the 
adminiSrtration, so that his services were cqu'^l to his 
bbnours ; and when he was driven into exile, 
deprived of his wife and fortune, he had every juSt 
and legitimate motive to take up arms agiiihst him. 

Yet, if this circumstance be considered in another 
light, Brutus will have the advantage. The greatest 
glory of both consists in their abhorrence of tyrants, 
and tyrannical measures. I'lns, in Brutus, was un-- 
blended with any other motive. 1 le had no quarrel 
with Cipsar, but exposed his li/i^ for the liberty of 
his country. But Dion, had he not been injured, 
would never have fought. This is obvious from 
Plato’s Ej)istles’; where il appears, that he Was 
banished from Dionysius’ court, and in consc(|iieucc 
of that banishment made war upon him. i‘oi' the 
good of the community Brutus, thougli an enemy to 
Tompey, became his friend ; and, though a iriend to 
Cmsar, became his enemy. His enmity and his 
friendship in both instances arose. I'rom tlic same . 
principle, justice. But Dion, wjnlc in favoiir, em- 
ployed his services for Dionysius; and it was not till 
he was disgraced, that he armed against hini. Ilis 
friends, of course, were not quite satisfied with his 
enterprise. They were apprehensive that, when lict 
had destroyed the tyraiA, he might seize the govern- 
ment himself, and amuse the people with some softer 
title .thaif that of tyranny. On the; other hand, the. 
very enemies of Brutus acknowledge that he was the 
®nly copspirator, who had no other view thah tlratqf 
restoring the ancient form of government. • • 

Besides, the enterprise against Dionysius cannot be 
placed incompetition w-ith that agayist Ctesar. The ‘ 
former had rendered himself contemptiBle by his 


* See Epist. vii. 
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low manners, his drunkenness, apd his debauchery. 
But to meditate the subversion of Caesar without 
ti'einbling^ at. his dignity, fortune, or power, or 
shrinking at that name which disturbed the slumbers 
of j^wthian and Indian kings ; this evinced a supe- . 
riorit^ ,df soul, upon which fear could have ^o in- 
fluence. Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily, than he 
was joinetl by thousands : whereas the authority of 
^sesar was so formidable in Rome, that it supported 
his friends even after his death ; and a simple b<^ 

. rose to.fhe highest eminence merely by adopting his 
naCme, which served as a charm against the envy and 
the power of Antony. . Should it be objected, that 
Dion had the sliarpest conflicts in ‘expelling the 
tyrant, but that Ciesar fell nSked and unguarded 
beneath the sword gf Brutus ; it will argue at least 
a consummate management and prudence, to have 
been able to come at a man of his power naked and 
unguarded. Particularly, when it is considered that 
the blcfiv was not sudden, nor the work of one or of 
a few; byt meflitafcd, and communicated to many, 
not one of whom deceived their leader ; for either 
he had.the power of distinguishing honest men at 
. the? first view, «r snJh as he chose he made honest 
by the* confidence, which he reposed in them. But, 
Dion confided ill men of bad jirinciples ; so that he 
must either have been injudicious in his choice, or 
if his people grpw worse after their appointments, 
•nbskiliul in his conduct. Neither of these can be 
consistent iXith the characler of a wise man ; and 
Plato accordingly blames liim in his letters, for 
haying made cligice of such friends, as in* tlie^ end 
proved hi.v ruin. 

• Dion "found no one to avenge hi^ death*, whereas 
’ Bnitds received an honourable interment even from 
his enemy Antony; and Caisar, as it appears from 
the following circumstance, tolerated the public re- 
spect which was paid to ^his memory. A statue of 
brass bad,been erected to him at Milan, in Cisalpine 
Gaul,* which was a fine performance and a striking 
12 • • - , 
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likeness. Caesar, as he passed through the town, 
took notice of it ; and after a short halt, summoning 
the magistrates, told them in the presence of his 
attendants, that they liad broken tlie league by hav- 
harboured one of his enemies. The magistrates, 
as it nlay well be supposed, denied it ; and stared at 
Ijaeh other, profoundly ignorant what enemy he 
could mean. He then turned toward llie statue, 
and knitting his brows said, “ Is not tills my enemy', 
“ that stands licre r” 'J'he jioor Milanese were struck 
dumb with astonishment ; but Ctesar addtftl with a 
smile, that be was pleased to find them failld'nl tp 
their friends in adversity, and ordered that the statut 
should continue v, heir they had pluecd it. 
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•SUMMARY. * 


///.V bulk and character, IJe declared Darins* successor. His 
coronation. His brother Ct/rus projects a revijt. Aitajccrxcs* 
libtrnlii^. Cj/rm demands assistance of the J Mcedceyyionians ; and 
begins his ynarefet against the king, Artaxerxes marches to meet 
him. iktrprisc of the^rebcls on his appearance, Clearchus the 
^niise of Ci/riis^ defeat. Cyras kills Ariagerses. Account of 
death ohrn by I^iuon ayid Ctesias. His right hand and 
his head ciit^)ff. Differences between the story of Xenophon^ and 
those of Dinon and Cfcsias. Artaxerxes* presents to thosCj tchn 
find slam or wouyided Cyrus. Folly of the Carian^ who had 
wounded^ him ; avenged by Parysniis. Mithridates^ who boasted 
iiiat CyrnsVi ad fallen by his hdndj condemned to the punishment of 
* ^ the boat.' Parysalis cireu^ivents ^rtaxerxes^ and gets Presabates 
Jiayed alive. Death of Clearchus, and sonic other Grecian officers, 
Parysalis poisons SI a lira, and is exiled to Babylon,^ Agesilaus 
invades Asia : A}J.i^vPt\xes, by bribing sex^eral of the Grecian states, 
pt'oeurcs fik recall. Peirce of Antalddas. Ismenids ami Pelnpidas 
^•cisil his court, Xlagnijlcent presents ynade by that pdhic^ to Tima- 
garaf, lie is reconciled to. Parysalis, and marries Aiossa : makes 
imr upon the Egyptians niid Cadusiayi^; and is extricated froyn a. 
•perilous situation by^ the address of Tiribazus : Sho7os himself proof 
against luiury, but becomes suspicious and cruel : Declares his 
eldest son Darius his successoi^. Darius danaiuls Aspasiu of his 
father^ tv/iS yiccessarily complies, but sooyi takes her away, and 
' makes her a priestess of Dianm of Ecbatana. Dariuf, rffended by 
voi,. vr. -0^ * 1 / 
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this measure^ is slill farther exasperated against Artaxcrxes by 
TiribaznSf xvho had suffered an injury of nearly the same kiifd* 
They enter into a conspiracy against him^ xohich i) detected* Tiri^ 
bazus falls ; Darias /v beheaded* Death of Ariaspes ; and of 
'^rsanies. Death (f Ariuxerxes. 


J. HE first Artaxcrxes’, who of alUhe Persian kings 
was most distingiiislicd for his moderation and 
greatness of mind, ^as snmamed ‘ Longimanus,* 
because his right hand was Iqngcr than his left'*. 
He was the son of Xerxes. The second, surnamed 
‘ Mnemon whose Life we arc now going to write, 
w’as son to the daughter ‘of tlie first. For Darius, 
by his wife Parysatis, had four sons j Artaxerxes the 
eldest, Cyrus the second, and Ostanes find Oxathres 
the two younger. Cyrus was denoneinated after the 
ancient king of that name, as he is said to’have been 
after the sun ; for the Persians call the sun ‘ Cyrus*.* 
Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas\ though^ 
Dinon asserts that his original name svas ,Oartes®. 

' M. llicurd gives a useful table of the succession vif Persian 
kings from Cyrus downward, which I subjoin, inserting (iidcr Hlair) 
Avtabanus, and making on the same authority a slight correction or 
two in the chronology, , * 

Cyrus, 11, C. 55?^. Xerxe.s IL (amaith), 425. 

Cand)3j5cs, 529. Sogdinnus (7 months), 424. 

Smerdis, one of the Magi, 522. Darius il. (Notlms), 42!1. 
DarKw, son of Ilystaspes, 521. Artaxerxes JI. (Mnemon), ^04* 

Xerxes tlie Clrcut, 485. — — 111. (Uchus), 358. 

Artal>anusg(7 months'^, 401. Arses,* • ^ * 3S7* 

Arta.xorJces Congimanus, 4C4. Darius III. (Codomaniius), 

* Strabo, xv., rcfe**s this surname to the length of liis arm^, Trhich 
(he says) when he stood*upright, readied down to bis knees * 

3 oil account of his extraordinary raemorv. 

•» This is HesyChius’ opinion. And from Cyrus, M. Dacicr thinks 
the Greeks, who" borrowed man^s of their terms from the oriental 
languages, derived their word ryptof,* , 

* Or Arsnees, a more familiar name in the East. (Epit. Ctes. xix.) 

^ ^,Or Oarses. Dinon, the father of Clitarchus the historian and 
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But though Ctesias has filled his books with a number 
of incralible and extravagant fables, it is not pro- 
bable that he should be ignorant of the name of a 
king, ^t whose court he lived in quality of pbysicialk.^ 
to hifti, hs(5 wife, his mother, and his children. 

Cyrus, fi’om his infancy, was of a violent and^ 
impetuous <tempcr ; but Artaxerxes had a native 
injldness, dn" innate gentleness in his whole disposi- 
tioti. The latter marrfcd a beautiful and virtuous lady, 
by order of his parents, and kept her even when they 
commancled him ^o send her away. For the king, 
having put her brother to/leath% designed that she 

should share his fate. But Arnicas applied to his 

• 

contemporary with Alcxnntlftr, composed a History of Persia, to 
which frequent reference is n]yadc by both Cjree^' and Latin writers. 
(See Voss, de Hist. Gr. iv. 8.) For an account of Ctesias see Fabr. 
Bibl. G.r., wlio ^ves a list of his v\t)rtxs. As a writer, he is decried 
also by Strabo ; but Demetrius Phalereus, ibp» speak.s well of 

him, as docs also Dion. Malic. Ovou>, The iVagmtiTtts of 

him, stil^ex4ant (Persica et ludica) are usually printed at the end 
of the editions of HerojJotus,** 

’ Terifeuc^jmes, son of the satrnp llydarnes and brother of Sta- 
tira, had been guilty of the tfomplicated crimes of adultery, incest, 
and nturther^ which raised great disturbances in the royal family, 
and cnct^.'d fn the ruin of^all wht> were concerned in them Arta- 
xerxes, then callwd Arsaces, was charmed with StatiiVs beauty, 
and married her. At the same time Tcritcuchmes married Haines- 
tris, one of the* da ugh lers of Darius and sister, of Arsaces ; and had 
thence* interest enough, upon his fatho^^s demise, to get himself 
appointed to liis government. But in the mean time he conceived 
apassi(fii for his own sister Roxana, who was in no respect inferior 
in t)6auty to Statira; and that "he mijht enjoy her without con- 
straint, resolved to despatch his wife Hamestris, and light up the 
flames of rebellion in the kingdom. Darius, apprised of his design, 
engaged Adriaste.s, an intimate friend of Tcriteuchmes, to kill him, 
and Xvar re warded by the ting with the government of his province. 
Upon this, some commotions ^ere raised by the son of Tcriteuchmes': 
but, tjje king’s 'forces having the superiority, all the family* Hy- 
darges were; apprehended and delivered to raiy'satis, that she might 
execute her revenge upon them for the injury dofte or intended to 
her daughter. That cruel princess put them all to death, except 
St&tira, whom at the earn^ist entreaties of Arsiices, and contrary to 
the opinion of iJarius, she spared. But Arsaces w as no sooner 
settlea upon the-Xhrone, than Statii€ prevailed upon him to leave 
Adriastes to her oorrection, and she put him to a death too cruel jo 
be described * Parysatis, in return, poisoned the son of Terjti^ach- 
mes, and not long afterward Statira Iferself. (Ctes. in F|^^) ^ 

• f , I 2 
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mother with many tears and entreaties, and at last 
with much difficulty prevailed upoi\ her, not only 
to spare her life, but to excuse hiin froth divorcing 
^' .Jier. t Yet his mother had the greater affection for 
Cyras, and was desirous of raising him to th.e throne : 
so that when he was called from his residence on the 
coast, in his father’s last sickness, hc'returneu to 
court full of ho[)es that the queen’s ihterest had 
established him successor. Parysatis had indeed a 
spdeious pretence, of which tlic ancient I^erxes, on 
the suggestion of Demaratns, Imd availetl himself, 
viz. that site had brought Darius liis sou Arsicas 
when he was in a private station, but Cyrus after he 
was king. Slie cOuld not, hojvcver, prevail. Darius 
appointed his eldest son * hi^ successor, upon whicli 
occasion his name was changed to Artaxerxes. Cy- 
.rus had the governinehf of Lydia, ahd wa.<> to be 
commandcr-in-cliief on the coast. 

Soon after Darius’ death tlie new sovereign went 
to Pasargadm®, in older to be con.<»ecrated (according 
to custom) by the priests of Persia, 'fti that city 
stands the temple of a goddess, who has ^thc affairs 
of war under her patronage, and may tinfrefore be 
supposed to be Minerva. This templb the prince to 
be consecrated must enter, and putting ,oft’ his own 
robe, take that which was worn by Cyrus’ the Great 
before he was king. He must eat a, cake qf figs, 
chew some turpentine, and drink a cup of acidiriatecl 
milk. Whether tbeflo arc any other ceremonies is 
unknown, except to the persons concerned. As 
w^rtaierxes was on the point of,going to be conse- 
crated, Tisapliernes brought him a priest, who had 
becy chief in.spector of Cyrus’ education, m lijs in- 
fancy, and had instructed him in the leanimg.of the 
• ’ 

* By bis second wife : but fur an account of his'wlioie family and 
of this transuctiuD, see Herod, viu 2,* * 

» Pasargadic was a city ofVersia, which had been built by Cyrus 
the tjreat,oii tlie spot where he luul defeated Astjrages, and enduw- 
^ with several valuable itrivileges, and here he was’subsequcntly 
‘ interred. ^Strab. xv.) /M. DhrabegertL* 
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Magi ; and might, therefore, be deemed as much 
coDi^rned as any man in Persia, that bis pupil had 
not oeen appointed king. Hence, his accnsation 
against Cyrus could not but gain credit. He ac- 
cused. hiAi of a design to lie in w.'iit for the king int 
the temjtid*, and afler he had put otl‘ his garment, to 
att^k and kill him. Some afhim, that Cyrus on this 
informatioi.j^^vas immediately arrested : others, that 
he '.slipped into the ^temple and concealed himself 
there, but was pointed out by the ])riest, in conse- 
quence of" which IjjB was doomed to death ; but that 
his mother at that moment clasped him in her arms, 
bobnd the tresses of her hair about liiin, lield his neck 
to her own, and by her tears and eutreatmb got him 
pardoned and reman(4ed to the ?ea-coast. Never- 
theless, he was far frpm being satistied with his 
government.^ Instead of regarding his brothel’s- 
tiivour with gratitude, he remembered only the in- 
dignity of his chains ; and, in his resentmept, aspired 
more thafl ever after the sovereignty. 

borne indeed stsitc, that lie thought the allowance 
for Ins table insufficient, and therefore revolted from 
his king. • But tins is a foolish pretext. For if he 
had had no other resource, his mother from her own 
revenues would have Readily supjdied him with what- 
ever he wanted. • Besides, his riches arc abundantly 
evinced by the number of foreign troops in his 
serviee, whieh were entertained for him, as we are 
informed by Xenophon V*, in various parts by his 
friends and retainers. For the* better to conceal his 
preparations, he did not keep his forces in a body, 
but had his emissaries in different places, who en- 
listed foreigners on various pretences. In the mean 
while Ris mother, who lived at court, made it her 
bifsincss*to remove the king’s suspicions : and Cyrus 
himself always wrote in a lenient? stife ; sometimes 
ehtreating a^ candid interpretation, and sometimes 
recriminating upon Tisapheyies, as if h*s contention 


»• Anab. i.* 
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had been solely •vrith that grandee. Add to this, 
that the king had naturally a dilatory turn of nund, 
which many took for moderation. *At^£lrst indeed 
he seamed entirely to imitate the mildness of the first 
ArtaJterxes, whose name he bore, by behai^ing with 
great dffability to all that addressed him, &nd distri* 
buting honours and rewards to persons of merit ^ith 
a lavish hand. He took care, that punisji'^ent should 
never be embittered with insult. If he received 
presents, he appeared as well pleased as those who 
oflSred them, or rather as those, who received pre- 
sents from him; and, in conferring favours, 'he always* 
maintained^a countenance of benignity and pleasufe. 
There was hot any thing, however trifling, sent him 
as a gift, which he did not reaeive witli the utmost 
graciousness. **Even when ope Omisus brought him 
a pomegranate of uneoiT\mon size, hc^ exclaimed ; 
“ lly the light of Mithra, this man, if he were’madc 
** governor ofa small city, would soon make if a largo 
“ one".” When he was once upon a joift'n&y, and 
people presented him with a variety of tjungs by the 
^ay, a labouring man having inothing else to bestow 
ran to the river, and brought him some water iii his 
hands. With this Artaxerxes was*so itnich (felighted, 
that he sent the man a golden.cup, and a* thousand 
Darics. Euclidas the Lacedjemottian having said 
many insolent things to him, he contented hmiself 
■With ordering the cuptaio of his guard to«gfve hian this 
Answer ; “ You may say what you please to the Ring, 
“ b’ot the king can l)oth say and do." One day, as 
he Was hunting, Tiribazus showed him a rent in his 
robe ; upon which the king ^aid, “ W’^bat shall 
“ I do with it?” “ Take ar\oti)er, and give that to 

m^ ,V said Tiribazus. “ It shall be so,”* Said the 
king : “ I give it thee ; but I charge thdB wot ‘to 
“ Wear it.” Tiribazus, who though not a ^ad man 

^ *• 

" Though tflere is no necessary union between*the management 
of a garden and a government^ yet Aristotle (in the first book of 
bis Politics) has represented excellence in domestic ccc^noniy asth<^ 
bAis of good Btatesmanehip.* 
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was giddy and vain, disregarding the restriction soon 
put on the feobe, aud at tiie same time tricked hira- 
BClf out with some golden ornaments, tit only for 
queens. *At this the court expressed great indigna- 
tioHf because it was a thing contrary to their T^ws 
and customs ; but the king only laughed,^ and said 
to him, “ 1 allow thee to wear the trinkets as a 
^ woraarf, and the robe as a madman.” 

\ No one had been admitted in former reigns to the 
king of Persia’s tabfe, except his mother and his wife ; 
the fbatner sitting above, aud the latter below him ; 
Artaxorxes, nevertheless, extended that honour to 
•Ostanes and Oxathres,. his younger brothers. But 
what afforded the Persians t^e most *j)lcasing spec- 
tacle, was the qu^n iStatira Jllways riding in her 
chariot with the ciq tains open, arnd admitting the 
women of the country to approacli and salute her. 
These things made his a'dhiinistration popular. Some 
turbulent and factious men however stjll contended 
thaf tilt affairs of Persia recpiircd a king of the mag- 
niiiccnt spirit, nnilitary talents, and generous soci- 
ability (Jf Cyrus ; a«d that the dignity of so great an 
efnpirev could not be supported without a prince of 
. higli flioughts aud noble ambition, It was not there- 
fore without a confidence in some of the Persians, 
as well as in the maritime provinces, that Cyrus un- 
dertook the war. 

Jle wtotc also to the .Lacedmmonians for assist- 
•ahcc, promising that, to the foot he would give 
horses, and* to the horsemtn chariots ; that upon 
those w ho had farms he would bestow villages, and 
up^m those wl^q had villages cities. As *fby .their 
pay, he assured them it should not be counted, but 
iBe^ured out to them. At the same« tjme lie 
•spoke in very high terms of himself, assuring tiicm 
that Ihe had a loftier and moro ])r*ncely heart than 
his brother; tlyit he was the better philpsc^cr, 
having been instructed in the doctriites of the Magi, 
find that Jje could drink^ and bear more wine than 
bis brother, Artaxerxes, he said, was spiimorous 
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And effeminate a man, that he conld not sit a horse 
in hunting, nor a chariot ip battle. The'Laced^> 
monians tlicrefore sent tjie Scytale to (^learchus, 
with directions to obey Cyrus’ orders 
Cyrus began his march against the king, with a 
numerous army of barbarians'**, and almost ihirteen 
thousand Greek mercenaries He found one pr^p 
tence after another, for having such an. armament 
on foot ; but his real designs did not remain lon^f 
undiscovered. For Tisaphernes went in person to 
give information about them to the king. • 

This communication threw the court int(5 great 
disorder. Parysatis was censured as the principal' 
cause of the war, and iier friends were suspected of 
a private intelligence with Cyitis. Statira, in her 
distress about thte war, occasioned her the most 
trouble : “ .Where is now,? she cried, “ that faith, 

“ which you pledged ? Where are your intercessions, 
by which you saved the man, that wAs consjdring 
“ against his brother ? Have they not brought war, 

“ and all its calamities upon us l*hcse expostula- 
tions fixed in the heart of Parysatfe, who was naturally 
vindictive and barbarous in her resentment, «8juch a 
hatred of Statira, that she contrived to take her Y)fK— 
Dinon writes, that this cruel purpose was Carried 
into execution during the war ; but €tesiaS .assures 
us, it was afterward. And it is not probable that 

** They toojv care not to mention Artaxerxes, pretending not 
be privy to the designs, whicii were cafrrying on against him. This 
prec^tion they use(i, that in case Artaxerxes should get the better 
of his brother, they might justify themselves to him in what they 
had done. «But see Xenoph. ib. 

A hundred thousand. • • 

Clearchus, the Lucedeemonian, cominandcd all fhr^ Pelopon* 
nfesian trijtppn except the Achaeans, who were led by Socrates cf 
Ach^ia. The Boeotians w'cre upder Proxenus, a Thebap, tncLihe • 
Thessalians under Mrtion.^ The other nations were commanded by 
Persian generals, of whom Ariacus was the chief. The fleet con- 
idst|d of thirty-five, ships under Pythagoras a Lacedemonian, and ’ 
jlPiScy^five commancied by Tamos an Egyptian, who was admird 
whole. Upon this occasion, Proxenus presented Xenophon 
^ Cyrus, who gave him a commission among the fteeK merccr 
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he, who was an eye-witness of* the transactions of 
that court, could either be i^orant of the time 
when th§ assassination took place, or have any rea- 
son to misrepresent the date of it : though he often 
deidates into fictitious talcs, and loves to give us in- 
vention ‘instead of truth. We shall therefore leave 
this story to the order of time, in which he has 
j^aced it/. 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts 
brought him, that the king did not design to try the 
fortune 'of the ^eld by giving battle immedlhtely, 
but intended to wait in Persia till his ibices were 
‘assembled thither froift all parts of his kingdom. 
And though he had drawn a ^rench across the plain 
ten fathom wide, asimany deep**’, and four hundred 
iiirlongs in length, y/jt he suffered Oyrus to pass him, 
and to march almost to. Baby Ion Tiribazus, we 

are told, was the first who ventured to remonstrate 
to th^ king, that he ought not any longer to avoid 
an a'ctifin, or to abandon Media, Babylon, and even 
Susa-to the enetny, and hide himself in Persia ; since 
he had *an army iiifinitcly greater than theirs, and 
ten thousand satraps and other officers, all of them 

• saper/or to those of Cyrus both in courage and 

conduct. * , 

Upon •this, he took a resolution to come to action 
as’soon as possible. His sudden appearance with an 
army ofbinc hundred thousand men well prepared 
•aiid accoutred, extremely surprised the rebels } Who, 
through thefr confidence in fhemselves and contempt 
of their enemy, were marching in great confusion, 

Xenophon saysf this trench was only five fiithom wide, and 
thror (1(^ep. *lt must be pb^erved that the word opyvtet sometimeg 
a pace only, and if it be so understood here^it^will bring 

• Plutarch’s account more within the bounds of probability. 

There was a passage twenty feet wide loft between the trench 
, and the Euphrates, and Artaxerxes neglected to defend if. 

He had four armies of three hundred thousand men each, 
under Tisapnernes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and .Arocomas; but the 
last did not arrive till five days^after the battle. He hail also aix 
thousand chdben cavalry about his persoui and two hundred armed 
pliaricts.* 
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and ei^n without their ariQA. Hence it was with 
the utmost diihcuky, that Cyrus reduced them fo 
any order, and he could not at last cd’ect it without 
mtidt noise and tumult. As the kini]' adranced in 
silence and at a slow pace, the good disetplinh oChis 
troops afforded an astonishing spectacle'’ .to the 
Greeks, who expected among such a imiltitude np. 
thing but irregular shouts and motions, .sjnd every 
other instance of distraction and_. disorder. He di^ 
played his judgement, likewise, in placing the 
strongest of his armed chariots befbrp that part of his 
phalanx, which was opposite to the Greek-.; that 
by the impetuosity of their n<otion, they might break 
the enemy’s ranks before they eame to close combat. 

Many historians have described this battle: but 
Xenophon has dftne it with sud) life and energy *% 
that wc do not road an accp^iut of it ; wc ,sce it, and 
ftel all the danger. It would be the height of ab- 
surdity thereibre to attempt any thing alter hiiy, ex- 
cept the mentioning of some material circiimStailices, 
which he has omitted. * 

The ])laee where the battle was fought is called 
Cunaxa, and is five hundred lurlongs from Babylon. 
A little bclbre the action, (’learclnw advised *CyrMfi- 
to po't himself bchitid tlic Macydoniaus and not 
ri«K his person ; upon w hich he is reported' to have 
said, “ What advice is this, Clearcims ? Would you 
“ have me, at the very time w hen J am aiiiiing at a 
« crown, show myself unworthy of one ?” Cyrus,* 
indeed, committed an error, in rushing'incautiously 
into tlie midst of difficulty and danger ; but Clearchus 
was guilty of another as great, if iiat greater, in .re- 
fusing to place his Greeks opposite to the king, and 
in gettUi^jy the river upon his right in order to pra- 

vent his being gurrouuded. For if safety xVljs-his* 

« 

In the firbt book of his most interesting work, * Tlie Bii>treat * 
of l!ie Ten 'nmnsund/* 

*9 Thisi ib iindoubtodlv the errir of some transcriber; and for 
Mffccedonians' we should read * Lacedaemonians.’ ^'he 'converse 
of this error suggested a® probaldc, p, 96., net. (33,)* 

*12 ' 
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principal object, and hO was> by all means to avoid 
jloss, he ought to have stayed at home*’. But volun- 
tarily to carry his arms ten thousand furlongs from 
the sea* solely with a view of placing Cyrus upon 
tjw ihrone of Persia ; and then to secure, not a post 
wher^ he might best defend the prince whose pay he 
re&ived, but one in which he*niight act most at ease 
and w'^fl^ the least hazard, was to behave like a man, 
who at the sight of present danger abandons the 
whole enterprise, and forgets the entire purpose of 
his e^})cditioij. For from the course of thh action 
it appears, that if the (ireeks had charged those who 
were posted about fehe king’s person, they would 
not have stood the shock ; and, after Ai taxerxes bad 
been sluiti or pufcto flight, tRe conciueror must have 
gained the crown,without farthef intc'rruption. The 
overt Ii row, therefore,^ gf ('yrus’ affairs and his death 
is nuicri rather to be ascribed to the caution* of 
('Iparchus, than to his own rashness* For had the 
kfni^ himself assigned a ])ost for the Greeks, where 
they might dt) him the least prejudice, he could not 
have ‘selected a •better than tliat, which was most 
remote floin himself a!id the troops about him. At 
» f.he*distance itt whrch he was placed from Clearchus, 
he knew* nothing of the defeat of that part of his 
army near fche river ; and Cyrus was cut offi b«foi« 
*he could avail himself* of the advantages gained by 
«f.he G^’wks. Cyrus, iudeeti, was sensible what dis- 
’ position would have been of most service tO' him, 
and for that reason ordefed Clearchus to dtarge in 
the centre ; but Cleai’chus, notwithstanding his 
jissurances of doing every thing fi)r the best, ruined 
all. F<fr the Grejeks beat the harbariaus with ease, 
» add pursued them a considerable way. • • 

- In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on Pasa- 
cas, a horse of great spirit H)ut at the same time 
-headstrong and unruly, fell in (as Ctesias informs us) 

Xenophon, wlio ivais nof less illustrious in the capseity of ge- 
iiershthai* in thiit of historiun, beeins to conmicnd Ck'avchqs' jjvu- 
d'jiwe ujpofi tills ocmion.* 
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with Artagerscs, general of the Cadusians^, who 
met him upon the gallop, and called out to him in ^ 
these terms : “ Most unjust and stupid of me^n, who ' 
“ disgracest the name of Cyrus, the most august of 
** alhnames among the Persians; thou leadest those 
“ brave Greeks a vile way to plunder thy cohntry, 
** and to destroy thy brother and thy king, who has , 
“ many millions of servants better men thaii thou. 
** Try if he has not, and here thou shalt lose thy head, 
** before thou can’st sec the face of the king.” So 
aaying, l\e threw his javelin at him with all his force ; 
but his cuirass was of such excellent temper, that he 
was not wounded, though the -violence of the blow 
shook him in his* seat. After which, as Artagerscs 
was turning his horse, Cyrus aimed a stroke at him 
with his spear, and”the point of it entering at his 
collar-bone, pierced through hjs neck. That Arta- 
gerses fell by the hand of Cyrus, almost all historians 
agree. With regard to the death of Cyrus himself, 
since Xenophon has given a very short acconht of 
it, as he was not on the spot when it hdppene.d, per- 
haps it may not be amiss to relate ‘the manner of it 
(on the authority of Dinon aiid Ctesias) in greater ' 
detail. ‘ • * * 

Dinon informs us, that Cyrus, gfter he bad slain 
Artagerscs, charged the vanguard of • Artaxerxes 
with extreme fury, wounded the king’s horse, and 
dismounted him. Tiribazus. immediately ui)o*unted> 
him on -another horse, and said, “ Sir, remember ' 
** this day ; for it deserves not to be forgotten.” 
At the second attack, Cyrus spurred his horse 
against, the* king, and gave him a WQund ; at the 
third, Artaxerxes in the utmost indignation said to 

those that were by, “ It is better to die, than lo c 

• •• 

• • 

” A people near the CaspRin sea.* 

»» the epithet here given to the Greeks, jias probably been 
a mistake of the trarffecribers for xatute. Then it will ‘ Thou 
leadest those vile Greeks a vile way,* f;c. 

Or, * with the violence of the encounter beat the ^ing*froni 
his.horiSe.’ 1 a the original it is, rtr . 

. 9 • 
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** sufier all this.” At the saifi® time he piishM for- 
'■ward against Cyrus,' who was rasbly^advancing amidst 
a shower of darts. The king wounded him with his 
jayehn, and others did the same. Thus fell Cvrus, 
a*^ sotp6 say, by the blow which the king save niin ; 
but according to others by the hand of a Carian 
soldiery who afterward, as dn acknowledgement of 
his exjjfoit, had the honour of cariying a golden 
cock at the hcail of the army on the point of his 
spears For the Persians called the C'arians i, cocks,* 
on apeount oV the crests, with which they adorned 
their helmets 

Ctesias* story is very long, but flic purport of it 
is as follows: When ('yrus*l«ul slain Artagerses, he 
spurred his horse up toward th^ king, and the king 
advanced against him, both in silence. Ariaeus, one 
of Cyras’ friends, liref aimed a blow at the king, 
but without effect. The king then threw his javelin 
at* Cyrus, but missed him ; the weapon ho>yever 
. struck and killed Tisaphernes a man of approved 
vaiouf, and a fai^ful servant to Cyrus. It was now 
• (Cyrus’ turn to try his javelin ; which pierced the 
jjcin^s cuirass, and. going two fingers deep into his 
' breast, brought him from his horse. This occasion- 
ed such disorder* in his troops, that they fled. But 
•the king recovering himself retired with a few of his 
men,^mong whom Avas Ctesias, to an eminence not 
.Tar off,* and there reposed himself. In the mean 
time Cyrus’ horse, grownrfiidre furious by the action, 
carried him deep among the enemy ; and as higfat 
was coming on, they did not know him, .and bis own 
*men soyght fdr him in vain. Elated howefer with 

victory, and naturally daring and impetuous, he con- 

• • 

" This was one of the three inventions ascribed to them by 
Herod, i. 171. And of this A]csus*(Strub. xfv.) speaks, n 
c-um KitfiHtt, Hence, likewise, is the Egyptian oracle cxplaiaed, 
Herod, ii* 152.* * • 

Tisaphernes is, probat^, an erroneous reading.. Wie know 
of no T^aphernes, but the grandee of that name, . who was * a 
faithfid servant' to Artaxerxes. The St. Germaia .jlS. ^ives us 
* Satiphetiies.' 
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tinned advancing, crying out in tlic Persian language 
as lie wcMt ; Slaves, make way.” Uptm tins they' 

humbled tliemsclvcs, and opened their ranks ; but 
his tiara happened lo full from his head, and a yeiyig 
Persian, named Mithridates, in passing w(\uuded 
him with his lance in the temple near his eye, with- 
out knowing who he was. Prom this w’ound such a'" 
quantity of blood issued, that he was seized with a 
giddiness, and fell senseless from ■ his horse. The ' 
horse having lost his lider, wandered about the field ; 
the housing likewise fell off, and the servant of* 
Mithridates, w ho had given him ihe wound, took it 
up all stained w’bh blood. 

At last (’yrus, with mueh difficulty, began to re- 
cover from his swqon ; and a few eunuchs, who at- 
tended him, endeavoured to mount him upon an- 
other horse, and thus cany him out of danger. Put 
as he was too w'cak to .sit on hoi •^cback, he thought 
it better to walk, and the eunuchs supported him' as 
he went, llis head we.? still heavy, and be tottered 
at every step ; yet he continued tp believe himself 
victorious, because he licartl the fugitives calling' 
Cyrns ‘ king,’ and imploring mercy. “ 

At that instant some Cauniaus''’ of. mean condi- 
tion, who performed tlie most servfile offices fpr the 
royal army, happened to mi\ with the company of* 
Cyrus as friends. They perceived however, though 
not without difficulty, that tiu? clothing of his pcojilc*., 
was red, whereas thatglVcy by the king their master 
was Vhitc. One of these then ventured to give 
Cyrus a stroke with his sjicar behind, but without 
knowing him to be tlie prince. The Vcajioq hit hi^ 
ham, and cut the sinew ; u[)on which he fell, ant} in 
falling dashc'^1 his wounded temple against a stone, 
and died upoi* the ispot. Such is Ctesias’ story •<« 
the death of Cyrus, winch like a blunt weapon backs 
and hews him a long time, and can Ifardly kill him 
at last. 


** Caunus was a city* of Caria.* 
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Soon after C3'Tns expired, an'^&;er, who was calf' 
«!ipl * the King’s Eye ’'%* passed thait way. Artksyras 
(for that »was his real name) knowing the eunuchs, 
who w^re mourning over tlie cor[)se, addressed the 
one lhat appeared most faithful to his master, and 
said;, Pariscas, whom art thou lamenting so 
\ much “ O Artasyras !” answered the eunuch, 
**, don’t see prince Cyrus dead ?” Artasyras 
was astonished at fclie event : he desired the eunuch 
how'evej to compose himself, and tj^ke care gf the 
corpse*; and instantly rode at full speed to Ar- 
taxerxes, who had given up all for lost, and was 
ready to faint, both with thirst and wijih the anguish 
of his wound, wlicu the oflicdtjpyfully hailed him in 
these words, “ I hjfve seen Cyrus dead.” The king, 
at first, was impatient to view the t?ead body himself^ 
and commanded Artasysas immediately to conduct 
him to it. lJut finding the whole field full of terror 
fropj* a^ report that the (irceks, victoi-ious in their 
(|uartcr, were pprsuing the fugitives and putting all 
to the su’ord, he thought proper to send out a greater 
number to reconnoitre the. place. Accordingly, thirty 
mej) w^nt with flambeaux in their hands. Still the 
‘king was aUnost ’dying with thirst, and the eunuch 
Satibafzanes sought every place for water ; as the 
field itself afforded none, and they were at a con- 
siderably distance from the camp. After much 
s^edreh, he found that one of those poor Caunians 
*nad about t^o <piarts Of barl, water in a mean bottle, 
and took and carried it to the king. After the king 
had drank it all up, the eunuch asked hini, If he 
“ tlid not find nt a disagreeable beverage Upon 
whiqb be Wore by» the gods, “ That he had never 

drank the most delicious wine, nor the lightest and 
• • 

* or these there were many in Persia, as well as of another 

class called J the King’s Ears,’ from their resp^*ctive employmoats 
in denouncing traitors. Sec Aristotle De Rep. lii. 16. They were 
originally established, in greA numbers, by Cyrus the Great 
(Xenoph. K.^. viii.) They did not, however, escape the wicked 
wits dt* those days, Aristopb. Acliarn. i. 2, ^ ^ . 
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** dearest water, vfith sd much, pleasure. I 
** <jnly,” continued he, “ that J could find the man 
** who gave it thee, that I might bestow ,upon him 
** a recompencc. In the mean time, I ent^at the 
“ gods to make him happy and rich.” * 

Wlnle he was speaking, the thirty men, ^iQm he 
had sent out, returned in great exultation, and cov 
firmed the news of his unexpected goi/ii fortune. 
Now likewise numbers of his troops again repaired 
to him, and dismissing his tears he descenc\pd from 
the eminence, with many torches carried before him. 
When he came to the dead body, according to the 
law of the Persians, the right hand and the head were 
cut off ; and having, thdered the head to be brought 
to him, he took it by the" hair t^hich was long and 
thick, and showed it to the fugitives, and to such as 
were still doubtful of the fortune of the day. The 
sight astonished them, and they prostrated them- 
sdves before him. Seventy thousand men^qBjckly 
gathered round him, and with them tie returned to 
his camp. Ctesias informs us, he had led*ipuf hun- 
dred thousand men that day 'into the field ; Ijnt 
Dinon and Xenophon mak^ the numbep, much 
larger. As to the number of the slUiu, J^tesias .says, 
an account of only nine thousand was brofight to 
Artaxerxes ; whereas there appeared to Mmk*lf, to 
have been not fewer tlian twenty thousand;". That 
aiticle, therefore, must be- left (hibious. But nothing 
can be a more palpal^le falsity than what Ctesias 
subjoins, that he was sent embas.sador to the Greeks 
in conjunction with Plmyllus®^’ the Zacynthian, and 
some#thers. For Xenophon ktww, that Ctesias 
was at the Persian court ; he'«mentions* him |n his 

works, .aad it is plain that he had met with hisTioolfs. 

• • • 

• • 

Diod. Sic. xjv. 31-. estimates the king’s loss at fifteen, and that, 
of Cyrus at only three thousand. Of the (jirceks, |^e says not a * 
single man was and only vciy few wounded.* 

XenopInA (Anab. ii.) Phalinus; and by 
Diod. ore, ib. Pliallenus. Zacyntluis is the islanS tioW called 
Zante»* i . 
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If he had ' been joined in confmission therefore to 
settle such important adairs, he 'would- not have 

E assed hiin by unnoticed, but would have -mentioned 
im wjth Phayllus. Ctesias indeed w'as a man of 
unbdunded vanity, as well as strong attachment to 
CleaiQchus ; and for that reason always leaves a place 
Mi the stojry tor himself, when he is celebrating the 
praises ot* Clearchus and the Lacedmmonians. 
o After the battle,* the king sent great and Valuable 
presents^ to the son of Artagerses, who had been slain 
by Cyrus. He rewarded also Ctesias, and others, in 
a distinguished manner j and having found the 
’Caunian who gave him the bottle of wixter, he raised 
him from indigence and obscifrijiy to riches and ho- 
nours. There was*somct1iing likewise of an appro- 
priateness in his punishments. One Arbaces, a 
Medc, deserted during the battle to Cyrus, and after 
that prince’s death returned to his colours. As he 
perceived that the man had done it ‘rather from 
weakness and' qpwardice than with any treasonable 
design, be only sentenced him to carry about a 
naked courtesan upon his shoulders a whole day in 
the mig^et-place. Another, beside deserting, had 
blagged that he had killed two of the enemy; and, 
for his punishment,* he ordered his tongue to be 
piej'ced through with three needles. 

He hirnself supposed, and he was desirous of hav- 
ing* it believed by the wdrld, that Cyrus fell by his 
hand. This induced hfm to, send rich presents to 
Mithridates, who gave him the first wound, and to 
instruct the messengers to say; “ The king does you 
“ this honour, because you found the houlit^ of 
“ Cyrus’ . librse, and brought it to him.” And 
when the Carian, whq gave Cyrus the strol?e*in his 
fiam‘, applied for his reward, he ordered those who 
gave it to him to state : “ The king bestows this 
“ upon you, because you were the second person 
“ that announced to him good tidings. For Arta- 
** syra8*wa»the first, and you the next who brought 
** hiin an account of Cynis* death.” Mithtidates 
• VOL. VI., , K , * 
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went away in silcncb, though not without concern : 
but the unhappy Carian could not surmount the 
common disease of vanity. Elated leitlv what he 
thought his good fortune, and aspiring to^ things 
above his station, he would not receive his reward 
fbr tidings: but angrily insisted, and c^Ue^ the 
gods to witness, that he and no other .had kill(^ 
Cyrus, and that it was unjust to rob him o»i rthe glory. 

At this the king was so much incensed, that bfe 
ordered the man’s head to be struck offi .Rd his 
mother Parysatis being present, CKclaimed,* “ Let 
not this villainous Carian get off so easily : leave 
him to me„ and he shall have the reward, which 
“ his audacious tongue deserves.” Accordingly, 
the king gave him up to her ; afid slic delivered him 
to the executioners with ordefs to torture him for 
ten days, and then to tear -out his eyes, and pour 
molten brass into Ids cars till he expired. 

Mithridates also soon afterward, through his own 
folly, came to a miserable end. i^ng invited one 
evening to supper, where both the king’.?^ eunuchs 
and those of his mother were present, he went in a 
robe embroidered with gold, .which he had received 
from the king. During the entertainment, Pay- 
satis’ principal eunuch took occasion to say j Wiiat 
“ a beautiful garment is that, Mitiiridatins, which 
“ the king has given you ! How handsome are those 
bracelets, and that chain ! How valuable your 
cindtar! He has certainly made you not only h 
great, but a happy man.” Mithriclates, by this 
time jushed with wine, replied, “ What are these 
“ thn%s, Sparandxes ? I deserve much higher marks 
of honour than these for the services, which I 
rendefed the king on that day.” Uporf which 
Sp^amixes, with a smile, observed, 1 speak not 
in the least out of envy ; but since (according tq 
** the Greek proverb) ‘ there is tmith iij wine,’ let' 
** me ask you what great matter it is to find a horse’s 
“ housing fallen oft; and bring it to ^he» king ?” 
This he said, not that was ignorant of tl^ ycal 
• 9 
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state of the ease ; but wishing to lay him open, and 
observing that the Wine had made him talkative and 
thrown him off his guard, he studied to pique his 
vanity^ Mithridates, no longer master of himself, 
said,*“ You may talk of what housing and trifles you 
“ plqfis^: but I tell you plainly, it was by this hand 
‘%that Cjyus was slain. 1 did not, like Artagerses, 
throw oiy javelin in vain, but I pierced his temple 
*** near the eye, a«d brought him from his horse ; 

and of that wound he died.” The rest of the 
company saw die dreadful fate that would befal 
Mithridates, and cast their eyes upon the groundi^ 
but he who gave the efitertainment s;iid, “ Come, 
come, let us mind our catidg.and drinking; and 
“ adoring the fortune of the kjng, forego such 
“ subject.^ as are too^high for us.” 

Immediately after the •company broke up, the 
eunuch told Parysatis what had been said, and she 
informed the king. Ai*taxerxes, like (fne who had 
been detectcd,'^qr lost a victory out of his hands, 
was enraged at the discovery. For he was desirous 
of making all the barbarians and Greeks believe, 
that in jpiie several encounters he had both given and 
received blows ; ind that, though he was wounded 
liimselfj 'he had killed his adversary. He, therefore, 
conjlemned Milliridates to the punishment of * the 
boat.’ The manner of this is as follows: they take two 
boats, which are made to fit each other, and extend 
the criminal in one of' then\ in a supine posture. 
They then invert the second upon it, so that the poor 
wretch’s body is covered, the head and han^only 
being left out at one end, and the feet at the wBer. 
He is supplied daily with victuals, and if be refuses 
to ^at, they compel him by pricking him* Ih the 
eyes.' , After he has eaten, they make him drink a 
mixture of honey and milk, wlifch they pour into 
his mouth. ,They*sprea(l the same likawise over his 

3® Or, a;} an English host woAd have equivalently projposed 
(perhaps with three times three), ‘ drinking a bumper to his ma- 
jesty’s Wolth.’* 

s * 2 ' 
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face, and aUi'ays turn liim so as to have the sun full 
in his eyes ; the consequence of which is, that his 
/ace is covered with swarms of flies. As all the ne- 
cessary evacuations of a man who eats and. drinks 
are within the boat, the filthiness and corruption en- 
gender a quantity of worms, which consume his 
flesh, and penetrate to his entrails. AV’hep they fipd 
that he is dead, they take oft’ the uppejrboat, and 
enjoy the spectacle of a carcase .whose flesh is eateh 
away,, and of numberless vermin clinging to and 
gnawing the bowels. Pvfithridatescwith much diffi- 
culty found death, after he had thus gradually wasted 
for seventeen, days. 

There was now no 'remaining object for the venge- 
ance of Parysatis but Mesabatts, one of the king’s 
eunuchs, who had cut off Cyrus’ head and hand. 
As he took care, howcv!?r, to give hei; no handle 
against him, she laid the following scheme for his 
destruction*, she was a woman of keen parts in all 
respects, and in particular played WHl at dice.' The 
king often played with her belbre file war. jind’ being 
reconciled to her after it [rcstimed the same diver- 
sion. She was even the confidante of his pleasures, 
and scrupled not to assist him in hi,s gallantrieo. 
Statira, indeed, was the object of her hatred, and 
she let her have a very small share of the king’s 
company ; for she was determined to possess* the 
jrincipal interest with him herselP'.]> * One«day 
binding Artaxerxes in ^want of amusement, she cliai- 
. enged him to play for a thousand Darics, and pur- 
posely managed her dice so ill that she lost. She 
jmlnwiatcly paid the money, hui-with much appa- 
rent chagrin, and challenged him to pftiy again for 
an eiftifich. This proposal he accepted, and they 
agreed each of them to except five of tlieir’mokt 
faithful eunuchs ; ^thc winner to have his choice out 
of all the r§3t. On these conditions ^they played. 
The queen, who had th«j affair at heart, eierted all 


This passage is suppKeJ from the St. Germain 
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her skill, and being favoured besides by the dice, 
won the eunuch, and pitched upon Mesabates, who 
was not df the number excepted. He was of course 
deliyered to her, and before the king suspected any 
tiling q£ her intentions, she put him into the hands of 
the executioners, with orders to flay him alive, to fix 
his body*upon three stakes, and to stretch out his 
•skin by itself. Artaxerxes, highly incensed, ex- 
pressed his resentihent in strong terms: but she only 
said in a laughjng ironical way, “ This is pleasant 
indeed, that you must be so angry about an old 
•“ useless eunuch, wliifo I say not one word of n*y 
“ loss of a thousaiul l)aric%.” Tho king, though 
much concerned a^the trick, held his peace. But 
Statira, who upon other occasions* openly censured 
the queen-mother, coniplained now of her injustice 
and crucOy in sacrificing* to Cyrus the eunuchs and 
other fliitliful servants of the king. 

After Tisaphernes '- had gained possession of 
Clearchus and.’the other Grecian officers by trea- 
chery, tlnd contrary to the treaty and his oaths put 
them in chains, Ctesias informs us, that Clearchus 
mede •interest \\ith himself for the obtaining of a 
comb: with the use of which it seems he was so 
much pleased, that*he took his ring from his finger, 
ami gave it him as an evidence of his regard to be 
-shown to his friends and relations in Lacedmmon. 
.The device was a daijce of the Caryatides He 
. • 

3* Tisaphernes, by promises which he did not intend to keep, 
drew Clearchus to an interview in his tent. He went frith four 
priitcipal officers, PftAenus the Vceotiun, iVTenon the Tffedalian, 
Afrias the Arcadian, am^Socrates the Achican, twenty captains, 
aW aucut two hundred soldiers, to wait on the Persiafi u who put 
•Clearchus and the four officers under arrest, and ordered the 
captains to be cut in pieces. Some time iir(i.'r\vard the king com- 
manded Clearchus, and all the four officers except Menon, to be 
beheaded. (L.) Him he reserved for a whole year of tortures, at 
the end of wRicli he likewise was put to death; (Xenoph. A nab. ii. 
od fin.)* 4 

■ Car^a wSs a toivn in Laconia, where there was a temple of 
Diana; ■ The whole town, indeed, was dedicated to Diana and her 
nymphs. In the court before the temple stood a statue of Diana 
. * 12 
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addsytbatwhenever provisions were sent toClearehus, 
his fellow-prisoners seized most of thcpi for them* 
selves, and left him only a very small share ; but that 
he coiTected this abuse, by procuring a larger quan- 
tity to be furnished to Clearchus, and separating fhe 
allowances. All this (according to our author) was 
done with the concurrence, and by the luyour, dt 
Parysatis. As he sent every day a gammon of bacon^ 
among the provisions, Clearchus "suggested to him'i 
that he might easily conceal a small dagger in the 
fleshy part ; and earnesly implored him to do it, that 
his fate might not be loft to the cruel disposition of 
Artaxerxes : but, thronjrh fear of the king’s displea- 
sure, he refused. The king how^'ver, at the request 
of his mother, premised upon oath not to put C^lear- 
chus to death ; though he was afterward persuaded 
by Statira to destroy all the' prisoners, except Me- 
llon. On this account (he adds) Parysatis plotted 
against Statira, and resolved to take her off by poi- 
son. It is perfectly absurd in Ctesias, to assign so 
disproportionate a cause. Would Parysatis, for the 
sake of Clearchus, undertake so horrid and danger- 
ous an enterprise, as that of poiso;iing the king’s, 
lawful wife, by whom he had children and an heir 
to his crown? He obviously relates, this fabulous 
talc, to do honour to Clearchus’ memory. P’or the 
carcases of the other officers, by his accoynt, were 
torn in pieces by dogs and , birds j but a storm cf 
wind brought a great heap of sand, and ^provided a 
tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there sprang 
up a number of palm-trees, which soon grew into 
an admirable grove, and spread their protecting 
shade ovej: the place ; so that the king deeply re- 
pented of what he had done, believing that he had > 
destroyed a man beloved by the gods. 

It was therefore only from the hatred and jealousy, 

CaryatiF, and the Spartan virgins ki pt a yearly festival, upon which 
|hey danced round it. (L.) (Pausan. iii. 10.) The *peouliar 
iknee, wp learp from Lucian, yraa established by Castor and 
jfollux.i' 
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which Parysatis had from the .first entertained of 
Statira, that she embarked in so cruel a desi^. She 
perceived, that her own power with the king de- 
pended only upon his reverence for her, as his mo- 
therf whereas that of Statira was founded on love, and 
confirmdd by the liighest confidence in her fidelity. 
T^e 'poinf; which she had to carry was great, and 
. she resol’vd to make a desperate effort for it. She 
Kad a faithful and favourite female attendant, named 
Gigis, who (as Dinon informs us) assisted in the 
affair of the poison ; but, according to Ctesias, she 
was only privy to it, and that against her will. The 
former calls the person who provided the poison, 
Melantas j the latter, Belitants **. ♦ 

These two prinecsses had Apparently forgotteti 
their old suspicions ^ and animosities^ and began to 
visit and cjit at each othei^’s table. But they did it 
with so much caution and distrust, as to make it a 
rule to eat at the same dish, and even ,of the same 
slices. *There% a small bird in Persia which has no 
excreraepts, thi intestines being completely filled 
with fat, whence it*is supposed to live upon air and 
dew ; .the name of it is lihyntaces. One of these 
birds, according ‘to Cfesias, Parysatis divided with a 
small knife poisoned upon one side ; and, taking the 
wl\pleso.nier part herself, gave the other to Statira. 
Dillon however affirms, that it was not Parysatis, 
but Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and pre* 
*sented the^poisoned part to Statira. Be that as it 
may, she died in dreadful a^nies and convulsions ; 
and was not only herself sensible of the cause, but 
intimated her suspicions to the king, who ktoe;w. too 
well his mdther’s savage and implacable temper, and 
tlterefore immediately matle an inquiry ,it^to the 
affair. Her officers and servants who attended ai 
her table w'ere arrested, aiid put*to the torture. 

Gigis she .kept in her own apartment ; ahd, when 
the king demanded her, refused to gi^e her up. At 

** Bot& thele oamei Huet, in h» Pens Evaag., identifies with 
Baltsaar.* 
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last, Gigis entreated the queen-mother to let her go 
in the^night to her own house ; and the king, being 
informed of it, ordered some of his guards to inter- 
cept her. Accordingly she was seized, and con- 
demned to die. The laws of Persia have ordiered 
the following punishment for poisoners : thtfi-r heads 
are placed on a broad stone, and then bruised at^rt 
crushed with another, till nothing of the*figure re- 
mains. Thus was Gigis executed. As for Parysatisj 
the king did not reproach her with her crime, nor 

{ )unish her any farther than by sending her to Baby- 
on (which was the place she petitioned to retire to), 
and declaring that he would uever visit that city so 
long as she lived. Suck was the state of his domestic 
affairs. " 

He was not leKs solicitous to., got into his hands 
the Greeks, W'ho had followed Cyrus into Asia, than 
he had been to conquer Cyrus himselfj and to retain 
possession of, the crown : but in this he could not suc- 
ceed For though they had lost Cyrus theJi' gene- 
ral and their own officers, they yet forced their way 
as it were out of the very palace' of Artaxerxes, and 
proved to the whole world, that the Persians and 
their king had nothing to value themselves u^on 
but wealth, luxury, and women.; and that 'all the 
rest was mere parade, and ostentation. Tips gave 
fresh spirits to the Greek.s, and taught them to de- 
spise the barbarians. The.Lacedmmonians’in parti- 
cular thought it w'ould be a great dishonour, if they 

The Greeks were at a great distance from tlicir own country, 
in the very •heart of the iVrsian empire, surrounded by a numerous 
army ‘flushed with victory ; and had no of returning into 
Greece, but by forcing their retreat through an immense tract of 
the enemy^country. But their valour and resolution surrfiounK.d 
all these difficulties; and in spite of a powerful army which pursued 
and harassed them alk tJie^way, they made a retreat of miles 
through the provinces belonging to the Persians, and arrived at the 
Greek cities on the Euxine sea. Clearchus had the c(jnduct of this* 
inarch at first, buf he being cut off by the treacliery of Tlsa-, 
pherncs, Xenophon was chosen in^iis room ; and to his valour and 
wisdom it was chiefly owing, that at length they reaefted dreece in 
safety. 
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did not now deliver the Asiatic Greeks from servi- 
tude and put an end to the insults of the Persians. 
Their first attempt was under Thimbro, and their 
next under Dercyllidas®* j but, as those generals 
efi^ctec^ nothing of importance, the conduct of the 
war was given to their king, Agesilaus. That prince 
fhimediat^ly passed into Asia with his fleet, and 
.speedily distinguished himself by his vigorous opera- 
Cions ; for he defeated Tisapherncs in a pitched 
battle, and brought over several cities. . 

By 'these Idsscs Artaxerxes understood, what 
would be his best method of making war. He there- 
fore sent Hermocrates*, the Khodiaq, into Greece 
with a large quamtity of g<^(^ instructing him to 
corrupt with it the principal men j^mong the states, 
and to stir up a Grecian war again Lacedaemon. In 
this commission Hermocrates acquitted himself with 
so mucii success, that the most considerable cities 
league against Sparta, and such comtnotions were 
excited in Peloponnesus, that the magistrates were 
forced to recall Agesilaus from Asia. Upon his de- 
parture, he is reported to have said to his friends, 
“ ,T1>6 king drives me out of Asia with thirty thou- 
“ sand arohers.’’ The Persian money, it must be 
recollected, bore the impression of an archer. 

• Artaxerxes* deprived the Lacedmmonians of the 
doininiun of the sea, by means of Cbnon the Athe-, 
jiian, who acted in conjunction with Pharnabazus. 
For Gonon, after he Had lost the sea-fight at iEgos- 
Potamos'*^ fixed his abode in Cyprus; not merely 
with a view of providing for his own safety, but 
waiting fqr a dftinge of afHiirs, as mariners wstit for 
the turn of the tide: and finding that his own plan 
required a respectable power to carry it fhft) execu- 
tion; and the Persian power a pai'son of ability to 
conduct it, he transmitted to the king an account of 
the measures, vChich he had concerted. This letter 


• • 

See Xenoph. Hellen. lii. 

See the Life of Agesilaus, IV, 88., the Life of Alcibiades, II. 
J69., and the Life ofJLjsander, IIL 199«* 
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the messenger was ordered to get delivered into bis 
bands by Zeno tlic Cretan, who danced in the revels* 
or by Polycritus the Mendaean, who was bis physi- 
cian, or (in the event of their absence) by Ct^sias 
another pliysician. It was given, we are told,* to 
Ctesias, who added to it this paragraph ; ‘‘ 1 ’desire 
“ you, Sir, to send me Ctesias, for he wilK be \erf 
“ serviceable in the business of the navy.’^* Ctesias, 
however adirms, that the king without any kind of 
solicitation employed him upon that service. « 

After Artaxerxes, through Contfn and FJiafna- 
baztis, had gained the battle off Cnidus, which . 
stripped the Lacedaemonians* of the empire of‘ the 
sea, he drew almost falic whole of Greece into his 
interest ; insomucli that the celebrated peace, called 
‘the Peace of Antalcidas '*%* vfas entirely of his 
modelling. Antalcidas wa^ a Spartan, the son of 
Leon, and so strongly attached to the king, that 
he persuaded' the Lacedaemonians to give .up. to 
him all the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands 
which are reckoned among it’s, dependencies, to 
be held as his tributaries in virtue of the peace.; 
if indeed we can call that a peace, by which Greece 
was dishonoured and betrayed, and which was 
indeed so vile a bargain, that tli^ most unsuccess- 
ful war could not have terminated in any thing mor« 
inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxdrxes, though (dccordin'g, , 
to Dinon’s account) be*always detested tlie other 
Spartans as the most impudent of men, expressed a 
great regal'd for Antalcidas, when he came to his 
court.*.' One evening he took a chaplet (jf flowels 
£’om his bead, dipped it in the richest essences^ 
and sewtf i^ Iwm from his own table. The whole . 
court was astonished^ at such a mark of favour. 
But there seems to have been a propriety in mak- < 
ing him this ridieulous compliment ’’‘'f such«a crown, 

3* B. C. 387. Sc© the Life of Agcsilaus, IV, 99., anj. note.* 

, 39 It was a compliment entirely oat of character to a Spartan^ 
who, as such, Wi’is supposed to vamc himself upon the simplieit^ of 
his manners, and to avoid aU approaches to luxury : but Antalcidas 
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in fact, suited the brows of him, who could inimie 
Leonidas and Callicratides in a dance before the 
Persians. Somebody happening to say in Agesi- 
laus\ hearing, “ AJas for Greece ! when the Lace« 
** dmmqpians are turning Persians;” he corrected 
him, and said, No ; the Medes are rather turning 

Laced aftnonians But the wit of the expres* 

«ion did ''not remove the disgrace of the tning. 
They lost their superiority in Greece by the ili- 
fought battle of Leuctra^*, as they had previously 
lost tlieir nondur by the vile conditions of this 
peace. 

So long as Sparta maintained her superiority, 
the king admitted Antalcidas to the privileges of 
hospitality, and called him his friend. But when, 
upon their defeat at Leuctra, the Spartans sent 
Agesilaus into Egypt to pd’oeure a supply of mon^, 
and Antalcidas went upon the same errand to tne 
Persi&n, court, Artaxerxes treated him ^ith so much 
neglect and contempt, that between the ridicule 
which he suffered from his enemies, and his fear 
of > the resentment of the Ephori, he resolved on his 
rctiirm'to starve^ himeelf to death. Ismenias the 
Tfiebaii, ami Pelopidas who had lately won the 
battle of Leuctra, Vent also to the court of Arta< 
xerxes. • Pelopidas submitted to nothing unworthy* 
of his country, or his character ; but Ismenias, 
.being commanded to adore the king, purposely 
let his ring .fall from liis finger, that by stooping 
to take it up he might appear in a posture of 
adoration. 

Timago^ias tHd Athenian having given the Icing 
s(jir.c secret intelligence, in a letter which he de- 

.spatebed by a secretary named Beluris, h*e*wa8 so 
.. ^ 

« 

’had shown, by his servile condescension, bow little he was allied in 
feeling to Sparta* ' • 

See note (38.) 

B. 3X1*; where the Tflebant, led by Efmniinondas and 
Pelopidas,^ defeated the Lacedsnnonians under their king Cleom- 
brotusy whg fell in the action^* 
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much; pleased that he made him a present of teti 
thousand Darics. The same Tiinagoi^as wanted a 
supply of cow's milk on account of a languishing 
disorder ; upon which Artaxerxes ordered ’eighty 
cows for his use to follow him wherever be went. 
He likewise sent him a bed with the necessary Cover- 
lets, and Persian servants to make it, h'fecause he 
thought the Greeks not skilled in that art"**; and he 
ordered him, on account of his indisposition, to be 
carri(id to the sea-side in a litter. To this we may 
add the allowance fl)r his table while he was at court, 
which was so inagniliccnt., that Ostanes the king’s 
brother one day said to him ; “ Timagoras, remem- 
“ her this talde, f<)r‘it is not so, sumptuously main- 
“ tained for nothing.” This was rather reproach- 
ing him for his treason, than calling for his acknoW'^ 
Icdgeinents. And indeed Timagoras, upbn his re- 
turn, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for 
having receiWd bribes. • ' • 

Artaxerxes in some, measure atoned for the causes 
of sorrow, which he had given the Greeks,* hy doing 
one thing that afforded them great pleasure : he put 
Tisaphernes, their most implacable enemy, to’death. 
This he did partly at the instigation dt‘ Parysatis, 
who added other charges to those alleged against 
him. For he had irot long retained his an^er, but 
was reconciled to bis mother and sent for her, to 
court; because he saw that she had understanding 
and spirit enough to assist in governing the kingdom, 
and there now remained no farther cause of suspi- 
cion between them. From this time she made it a 
rule to please the king in all her mVasuras, and hot 

** Heiftef says a former annotator, Agamemnon threatens to* 
doom his Asiatic slava Cliryseis, when advanced in years, * 

To deck the bed she once enjoyM ! (Horn. II, i. 31 •) 

The distance from the Persian capital to the sca-sid«, alluded to 
above, was so considerable, that the chairmen for tlicir discharge 
of this piece of royal courtesy (as Plutarch himself informs us, in 
his Life of Pelopidas, IL 3711.) received from the king a conipcnsa^ 
tion of four talents.* 
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to oppose any of In's inclinatiohSj by which she 
gained an absolute ascendency over him. He had a 
strong passion, she perceived, for one of his own 
daughters, named Atossa. He endeavoured, indeed, 
to jconceal it on his mother’s account, and restrained 
it in pjJljlic ; though, according to some authors, he 
had alreiifly a private commerce with the piincess. 
Parysati*} no sooner su''j)ecfcil the intrigue, than she 
‘faressed her graiyl-daiighter more than ever; and 
■was cyntiniially praising to Artaxerxes both her 
beauty and bahaviour, in which she assure*d him 
there %\as something great and worthy of a crown. 

‘ At last, she persuacled* him to make her liis wife, 
without regarding the laws and (fl)inion8 of the 
Greeks: “ God, ’’‘said she, “lias made you a law 
“ to the Persians, .>and a rule of fight and wrong.” 
Some higtorians (among whom is Heraclidcs of 
Cumae affirm, that Artaxerxes married not only 
Atossa, but another of his daughters uamed Ames- 
tris, of whom we shall speak by and by. His affec- 
tion for Atossa was so strong, that though she had 
a leprosy which spread itself over her whole body, 
he was not disgusterl by it, but daily implored Juno 
fdr her, and grasped* the dust of her temple ; for he 
paid his homage la no other goddess. At the same 
time by’ his dircclion lus state-officers sent so many 
o'fferings to her shrine, that the whole space between 
t^ie palace and the temple, which was sixteen fiir- 
■ "longs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and fine 
horsetf"**. * * • 

Pharnabazns and Iphicrates he despatched to 
njake war upoj^the ^Egyptians ; but the expedition 

^ Who wrote a History of Persia in five liooks.^ ^ 

, As ‘ liorscs ’ seem a strange present to Juno^ and are as 
strangely mixed with ‘ gold, silver, and pivple,* Sacier proposes, 
instead of * horses,’ to read • precious stones/ (L.) 

And yet Juno wa^ very partial to Argos, which the (ireek poets 
call /ir;r«Co7%<, &c. ; and Hui^cc (Od. L vii, 9») 

aptum equis-* - 

An Athenian general of high reputation, contemporar}’' with 
Phocioa. His Life was written by Cornelius Nepos.* . 
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miscarried through a quarrel, which took place be- 
tween the generals employed. After this he marched 
in person against the Cadusians, with three hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse. Thei^ coun- 
try is rough and uneven, and covered with perpetual 
fogs. As it produces no corn or fruits by'cujtiva- 
tion, the inhabitants, a fierce and warlike race ef 
men, live upon wild pears, apples, and other things 
of that kind. He was, therefore, ansensibly involved 
in great danger and distress ; for his trqops could 
find no provisions there, neither couJd they he sup- 
plied from arty other place. They were conse- 
quently forced to kill their beasts of burtlien, and 
eat them ; and even^ those became so scarce, that 
an ass' head was sold for sixtj- drachmas. The 
king’s table itself was ill supplied ; and there re- 
mained only a few horses, all the rest having been 
used for food. 

In this extremity Tiribazus, who was often in 
high favour on account of his courage, and often 
degraded for his levity, and who at this vtyy time 
was in the deepest disgrace, saved the king and his 
whole army by the following stratagem : The (,'adu- 
sians having two kings, each had his separate camp. 
Upon this Tiribazus founded his rcheme ; and' after 
he had communicated it to Artaxerxes, weut'himsglf 
tQ one of those princes, and sent his son to the 
other. Each imposed upon the king to wliom he 
aimlied, by pretending that the other w^as about to 
dC^atch a private embassy to Artaxerxe1> with the 
view of negociating a separate alliance. f^'But if 
** yott are wise,” said they, “ you twill be before- 
“ hand with your rival, and we w,ill assist ^ou in the 
** whole e afiair.” This argument had it’s effect J 
and each, persuaded that the other was undermining 
him out of envy, sent his embassadors, the one with 
Tiribazus, and the other with his son. some 
time elapsed be&re they returned, Artaxerxes began 
to entertain suspicions, and Shere were not wanting 
people who suggested that Tiribazus had some trai«> 
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tofous design. Upon this, the king tt^s extremel/ 
dejected, and repenting of the confidence which he 
had reposed in him, gave ear to all the calumnies of 
his enemies. But at last Tiribazus arrived, as did 
also* lliis son, with the Cadusian embassadors, and 
peace vkis made with both parties ; in coiiscquence 
«of which,^Tiribazus stood higher in esteem and an* 
tliority with the king than ever. During this expe- 
'dition, Artaxerxqs showed that weakness and 
cowardice ought not to be ascribed, as they gene- 
rally are, fo thq pomp and luxuries .of life but to 
a native meanness and depravity of judgement. For 
'neither the gold, nor the purple, or the jewels, which 
the king always wore, and which w^re worth not 
less than twelve thousand tafents, prevented hha 
from encountering ^.he same fatigftes and hardships 
with the meanest soldier jn his army. He took his 
quiver on*his back, and his buckler upon his arm, 
and quitting his horse would frequently march fore- 
most flp the most craggy and difficult places; so 
that others foudd their task much lighter, when they 
observes the strength and alacrity with which he 
pfoceqded ; for he ni^chcd above two hundred 
fuYloiTgs a day. • 

At last lie reachqjl one of his own palaces, where 
there were gardens and parks of great extent and 
beauty, though the surrounding country was nake4. 
aqtl barfen. As the weaiher was exceedingly cold, 
• Ifc permitted his men to cut wood out of the parks, 
without, sj^ing either pine*or cypress: and, when 
he observed them loth to touch trees of such size 
an4 beauty, hq ,took an ax in his own hand* and 
applied it to the largest and finest tree among them. 
Aftdr which they cut them down withouf ^cruple, 
•and having made a number of fires, passed the night 
in comfort. • * 

He tbund hovvever, upon his arrival at his capital, 

• • 

Yet thewstnnee in question ought rathef perliaps to be con* 
•idered us an exception, than an example.* 
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that he had lost maw; brave men, and. almost all his 
horses; and imagiuin. <hat he was despised ibr his 
disasters, and the ill sucet-ss of the expedition, he 
became suspiei<)U8 of his grandees. Man^ of them 
he put to death in anger, and more out ot apprehen- 
sion. For fear is tlie most sanguinary pidnciple, 
upon which a tyrant can act ; wlicrcas courage, on^ 
the contrary, is mild and unsuspicious, 'fhus the 
shyest and most timorous animals arc the most diffi-^ 
cult to be r<pproached, or tamed ; whereas the more 
generous, having less suspicion because •th(Sy have 
less fear, do not shun the caresses of man. 

ArtaxerxeS, being now far advanced in years, 
obsej vcd his rons making parties for the crown, 
among his f iends and the rest of the nobility. The 
more Cipsilable were for his leaving it to his eldest 
sou Dai iiis, as he had himself received it from his 
father in right of primogeniture. But hi% younger 
son Ochus, V. ho was a man of an active and violent 
spirit, had also a considerable interest among- the 
grandees. Besides, he ho})ed to gain his father 
through Atossa ; to whom he assiduously 'paid his 
court, promising to make^her the partner of his 
throne upon the death of Afta'xcrxes. Nay, It was 
even said, that he had already had private fhnuliari- 
ties with her. Artaxerxes, though he w’^as .ignorant 
of this circumstance, resolved to cut off Ochus’ hopes 
at once ; lest, follow ing tlie daring steps of his un^’le 
Cyrus, he should again involve the kingdom in civil 
wars. He therefore declared Harius hiS' Htcecssor, 
who was now twenty-five years old, and mitted 
him to wear the point of Ins turban erect as a 
mark of royalty. * ‘ 

As iMs customary in Persia fhr the heir to. ask a 
favour of him that has declared him such, wdiich if 
possible is always granted, Darius demanded Aspasia, 

In the printe(l,text it is ‘ fifty ;» but one* of the, MSS. gives 
"** •‘"•■*** instead of srirTwcB-?.*, Besides, Tlutarch 
^Is him ‘ a young man* a litUc b^.ow. 
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who had been his uncle Cyrus’ favourite mistress, 
and was now one of the king’s concubines. This 
woman was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her 
parents, who were above the condition of slaves, had 
given her a good education. One evening, she was 
introduced to Cyrus at supper with the other women'. 
While the^ all approached him without scruple, and 
.^•eceivedliis jokes and caresses with pleasure, Aspasia 
■stood by in silence; and, upon Cyrus’ calling her 
to him> she refused to go. Perceiving that the 
chambbrlains w£re about to compel her, she said, 
“ Whoever lays hands upon me, shall repent it.” 
Upon which, the company considered her as an un- 
polished rustic ; but Cyrus waa deli|^ited, and said 
with a smile to the ‘person who brought them, “ Do 
“ not you see that' ol' all these, whom you have 
“ provided, this young wuman alone has generous 
“ and virtuous sentiments?” From that moment 
he attached himself to her, loved her* most of all 
his concubines, find called her Aspasia * the Wise.* 
When Qvus fell in Jjattle, she was taken among the 
plunder of his camp. 

Art;jNerxcs was much concerned at his son’s re- 
quest. For.the barbarians are so extremely jealous 
of theif women, that* capital punishment is inflicted; 
not only upon The man who speaks to or touches 
one of thp king’s concubines, but upon him also who 
apjuroachcs, or passes their chariots on the road. 
And though,^in compliance lyith the dictates of his 

f )assion, he had made Atossa his wife contrary to 
aw, he kept three hundred and sixty concubines, 
all ®f them womoii of the greatest beauty. When 
Darius however demanded Aspasia, he declared her 
friSe, and said; “She might go with hiif>,*if she 
pleased : but he would not compel her against 
“ her inclination.” Accordingly Aspasia was sent 
for, and contrary to the king’s expectation made 
choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, 
because- he^was obliged fo it by the law ; but he 
soon took her away from him, and made her a 
VOL. VI. . L 
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priestess of Diana of Ecbatana, whom the}' call 
‘ Anitis *'',’ that she might pass the remainder of 
her life in chastity. This he thought no severe re- 
venge upon his son, but a pleasant way of chastis- 
ing his presumption. Darius, however, highly-re- 
sented the affront ; whether it was, that the' charms . 
of Aspasia had made a deep impression upon hiiv, 
or he thought himself insulted and ridiculed by the 
proceeding. 

Tiribazus, seeing how much he was offended, 
endeavoured to exasperate him still farther. This 
he did from a fellow-feeling; for he had suffered 
an injury of nearly the samfe kind. The king, hav- 
ing several daughtcifs, promised to give Apama to 
Pharnabazus, Rliodogunc to Ordntes and Ames- 
Iris to Tiribazus. ’ With the tv»o first he kept his 
word, but he deceived Tiribazus: for, .instead of 
giving Amestris to him, he married her himself; 
promising at the same time, that he should l^iave his 
youngest daughter Atossa. But of ^her likewise he 
afterward became enamoured, and marriediher too, 
as we have already mentioned. ‘This treatment ex- 
tremely incensed Tiribazus, w]ho had indeed i\othing 
steady in his disposition, but w'as wild and irregular. 
One while upon a level with the greatest nierf in the 
court, another w'hile unacceptable to the ‘king and 
sinking into disgrace, he bore no change of fbrtyne 
with ])ropricty. If he was in favour, -his vaijty 
was insupportable ; if out of it, instead of being 
humble and quiet, he had recourse* to violence 
and ferqcity. 

His conversing with the young ps ince was, there- 
fore, adding fire to fire : “ What avails it,” said he, 

to hare the point of your turban advanted,*’ if 
** you- do not .seek to advance, your authority? 
** Nothing can be more absurd than your thinking 

e 

Pausonias (M. 16.) says, there was a temple of Diana Anaitis 
in Lydia. But Justin (x. i.) informs us, that Artaxerxes mada 
Aspasia .one of the priestesses of the Sun. 

Wlio subsequently fell into disgrace. See Diod. Sic. xv. 8.* 
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” yourself secure of the succession, while your 
“ brother is privately forwarding his interest by 
means of the women, and your father is so very 
“ foolish and unsteady. He, who could break one 
** of the most sacred laws of the Persians, for the 
sake bran insignificant Greek woman, is certainly 
** ^lot to bi depended upon in more important en- 
gagements. Besides, the case is quite different 
** 4)etween you and* Ochiis, as to the event of the 
“ competition : if Ochiis fails to obtain the crown, 
“ no bqdy will hinder him from living happily in a 
“ private station ; but you, who have been declared 
“ king, must either reign or djp.” Upon this occa- 
sion was verified thc^observation of Sophocles, 

— -Svift in it’s march 

Is evil counsel. 

• • 

The road which leads us to what ^ve desire is 
indeed stnooth, and of an easy descent ; and the 
desires of most men are vicious, because they have 
never known or tried the enjoyments of virtue. 
The lustre of the imperial crown, and Darius’ fear 
of Irs b«*other, furgished Tiribazus with other argu- 
ments ; but flic goddess of beauty contributed her 
share toward jjersuatling him, by putting him in 
mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

lie, thwefore, entirely resigned himself to Tiri- 
bazds, and many others^ soon engaged in the con- 
spiracy. Ihit.bcfbre it could fee carried into execu- 
tion, an eunuch gave the king information of it, and 
of all the measures that were to be taken ;*fbr, he 
had (Procured perfdfct intelligence, that they designed 
to enter his chamber ift the night, and to murther him 
in his bed. * * 

Arta\crxcs thought it would bq great imprudence 
either to slight the infbrmation, and expose himself 
to such danger, or*to credit it without farther proof. 
The method, which he adopted, was as Rillows : he 
ordered flie eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, 
and assist at all their councils , and in the mean 

• L 2 
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time he broke a door through the \rall behind his 
bed, which he concealed with the tapestry. When 
the moment which the eunuch had mentioned arrived, 
he placed himself upon his bed, and remained there 
till he had a sight of the faces of the cc^spirators, and 
could perfectly distinguish each of them. But as soon 
as he saw them draw their swords and advance to- 
ward him, he suddenly raised the tapestry,' retreated 
into the inner room, and after he had bolted the 
dooio alaimed the palace. The assassins^ finding 
themselves discovered and their' designs disap- 
pointed, immediately took to flight, and desired 
Tiribazus to do the same, because he must cer- 
tainly have been olwervcd. While he lingered, the 
guards came and laid liold on' him ; but he killed 
many of them, and it was •v^'^th difficulty that he 
Avas despatched at last, 'by a javelin thrown from 
a distance. 

Darius was arrested, together with his .children, 
and brought to answer for his crime before judges 
appointed by the king. The ]>'ing, thinhi.ng it im- 
proper to assist at the trial in person, directed others 
to prefer the charge against his son, and his'vnotgries 
to bring him separately the opinion of each judge. 
As they all gave it unanimously for death, the officers 
took Darius, and led him into an adjace'nt prison. 
But when the executioner came, with the instrument 
in his hand which is used for beheading* capital 'Con- 
victs, he was struck, with* horror at the sight of 
Darius, and drew back toward the door, as having 
neither ability nor courage to lay violent hands upon 
his' prince. But the judges who •stood, at the door 
urging him to do his oflice, wkh menaces- of instant 
punisnibent if he did not comply, he returned, 'and 
seizing Darius by the hair threw him on the ground, 
.and out off his hca” 1. Some say, the cause was tried 
in the king’o presence ; and thdt Darius, after he 
was convicted by indubi^ble proofs, fell on his face 
and begged for mercy: but Artaxerttes, rising in 
great auger, drew his ciraitar, and pursued his stroke 
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till he laid him dead at his feet. After this, they 
add, he returned to his palace, and having paid his 
devotions to the sun, said to those who assisted at 
the ceremony ; ** My Persians, you may now re- 
** turn in triumph, and tell your fellow subjects, that 
** the^i’Sw Oromazes** has taken vengeance upon 
“ «tho8e, WTio had formed the most impious and exe- 

crable designs against their sovereign.” Such was 
the end of the conspiracy. 

Ochuf now entertained very agreeable hopes, and 
was farmer encouraged by Atossa. But he had still 
some fear of his remaining legitimate brother Ari- 
aspes, and of his natural ^brother Arsames. Not that 
Ochus had so much to apprehend from Ariaspes, 
merely because he \^as older ; but tjie Persians were 
desirous of having hhn succeed to the throne on ac- 
count of his mild, sincere; and humane disposition. 
As for Arsames, he had the character of a wise 
prince*, %nd was the particular favourite of his father. 
This was no secfct to Ochus. He, therefore, plan- 
ned the destruction of them both ; and being of an 
artful as well as a sanguinary turn, he employed his 
cruelty ,«gainst Arsames, and his craft against Ari- 
aspes. To tlie. latter he privately sent some of the 
king’s cbnuchs and ftiends, with frequent accounts 
of severe- and menacing expressions of his father’s, 
as if he had resolved to put him to a cruel and igno- 
miiiious death. As these persons came daily to tell 
him in confidence, that 'some, of these threats were 
upon the ppint of being carried into execution, and 
the others would not long be delayed ; he .was so 
terrified, and fell inio such a melancholy and despond- 
ing way, that he prepared a poisonous draught, and 
drank it off to deliver himself A'om the burthen af life. 

The. king being informed of the manner of his 
death sincerely lamented him, anti had some suspi- 
cion of the cause, but could not thoroughly examine 
into it, on account of his advanced age. Arsames 

The PeniaSg worshipped Oromazes as the author of Good, 
and Arimanius a> the author of Evil. 
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however now became dearer to him than ever, atid 
it was easy to see that the king placed an entire 
confidence in him, and communicated to him his 
most secret thoughts. Ochus therefore would not 
any longer defer his enterprise, but employed Har- 
pates, the son of Tiribazus, to take him { m . , Arta- 
xerxes, whom time had brought to the vMy verge> of 
life, when he received this additional stroke in the 
fate of Arsames, could make Icttle more struggle ; 
but was soon brought down by grief and despondence 
to the grave. He lived ninet) -four years, and 
reigned sixty-two He had the character of a 
prince who governed with lenity, and loved liis 
people. Blit, perhaps, the behaviour of his suc- 
cessor might cpntrjbnte not a' little to his reputa- 
tion ; for Ochus was the inost->crucl and sanguinary 
of princes, 

3* According to Blair, fort 3 ^-six, Diod. Sic» xv. 93. says that he 
reigned only forty-throe, and places his death, B. C'. 36^^. II is 
successor assumed his name, from deference to tlie Persians, with 
vrhom he had been a great favourite.^ i, 
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Why Plufarch addresses this Life to Polycraics. /Iratus in his chiUU 
hood escapes from the hands of AbaiUulas, Employments his 
youths Nicoclcs usurps the gor^ernment q/‘ Sin/on, Aratiis^ plan 
to defray the tyrants lie detennives to scale the tmll. Ilk pre* 
parations. lie deceives Nicoclcs* spies : Sets <>jf: Is disturbed 
by the flo^s^ and the st^tinels : Gets possession of Sicyofu Nicocles 
Jlies. lie persuades that city to enter into the Acluean league. 
JlknViaracter • Modcraidon and generosity. His voyage to Egypt. 
History of<he portrait of Arktratus. He establishes peace and 
Jiiendship among hk dountrymen. Aniigonns attempts to render 
Jam obnoxious to Ptolemy. Aratus undertakes to recover the citadel 
of Corinth. Importatice of that place : I loiv gained by Antigonus^ 
•Erginus promises to give it upto Aratus for sixty talents. Aratus 
pledges his plaief jcxvelsf money. The enterprise nearly 

fails. Aratus enters Corinth : attacks the citadel^ and takes it : 
Persuades the Corinthians to join the league. Other exploits. He 
Jins great iufiue^i^ in the confederacy: Undertakes to ^deliver 
Argos frofh the tyrant Arktomachus. The latter is slain^ and 

• Slice jcded by Aristippus. His miserable l\fe. Aratus vainly en^ 
deavours to surprise Argos: Receives a check by %s own mis^ 
management : Defeats and destroys the tyrant^ which re-establishes 
his character. L^siadeSf tyrant of Megalopolis, lays down his 
usurped authority ^ and unites that city todhe Achcean league. 
Aratus defeats the JEtolians^at Peltene. Singular occurrence in 
the tcmple^of Diana* Aratus endeavours to surprise the Pirceus : 
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Carnes it to he given up lo (he Athenians : Procures AriHomaclius^ 
admission into the league : Is defeated hy Clcomcnesy and takes 
Manlinea. Death of Lysiades^ and discredit thf*nce attached to 
Arntiis. Reflexions on his conduct. He prevents the reception rf 
Cleomenes into the confederacy. Result rf that affair. The Co- 
rintkians endeavour to seize hiniy hut he escapes, Ref ises Cleo- 
rnened qjfersy and summons Antigonus to the aid (f tlf^ Achceans. 
Jie is treated honourably by that prince^ and recoveri) Argos from: 
Cleomenes. His conduct^ vaith regard to Mantineay inexcusable. 
He is beaten by the Italians at Caphyce* His reputation iviik 
Philip begins to decline. He persuades that prince tp restore 
JthoTYte to the Messenians : IVitlidratos from. h'>.s court : 1» poison^ 
ed by that prince. Funeral honours paid to him at Sicyon. ' Venge- 
fsnee of heaven upon Philip. .» 


The philosopher Chrysippus, my dear PoIycr;^tes, 
seems to have thought the ancient proverb 00*6 quite 
justifiable; and he therefore deliverfed it, not as it 
really is, but as he thought it ought to he : * 

-pp- Who but happy sous will praise their sires ? ' ' < 

Dionysodorus the Troezenian however correpts him, 
»nd gives it right ; 

Who but unhappy sons wKl praise their sires ? 

The proverb (he says) was made to silence those 
who, having no merit of their own, dress themselves 
up in<tbe virtues of their ancestors, and arp lavish in 
tneir praises. And those in whom, to make usp of 
Pindar*s*eKpressioi}j ‘ ‘ 


the virtues of their sires 
Sl^inc with congenial beauty. 




% 


who like you form their copduct after the brightest 
pj^fterns in their families, may think it a great hap< 
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plness to remember the most excellent of their an- 
cestorS) and often to hear or speak of them. For 
they assume xiot the honour of other men’s virtues 
through want of merit in themselves, but uniting 
tlieir own exploits with those of their progenitors, 
they ^raii^ them as the authors of their descent and 
tlm moder| of their lives. For which reason, when 
I nave written the Life of Aratus, your countryman 
"h^d one of your ancestors, I shall send it to you, as 
reflecting no dishonour upon him either in point of 
reputation or power. Not that I doubt your h&ving 
studied his actions, from the first, with all possible 
care and exactness ; but I do it, in order that your 
sons. Polycrates and Py thoclcs, may form themselves 
upon the noble exemplars in their own family, some- 
times hearing an(\^>metimes rcatling what it be- 
comes them well to imitate. For it is the admirer 
of self, not* the admirer of virtue, who thinks himself 
superior to others. 

Aftef the harmony of the pure Doric * (I mean, 
the aristocracy) was broken in Sicyon, and seditions 
through l:hc ambition of the demagogues took place, 
thh city long continued in a distempered state. It 
only Exchanged one tyrant for another, till Cleon 
was slain, *and the. administration devolved upon 
Timoclidas and Clinias, persons of the highest re- 
putation and authority amongst the citizens. The 
coinmonVvealth seemed in gome degree re-established, 
•when Timoclidas died, Abantidas, the son of Pa- 
seas, taking that opportunity'to set himself up tyrant, 
killed Clinias, and either banished or put to death 
his, friends and, relations. He sought also foe his 
son Aratus? who was only seven years old, with the 
d«sign> of despatching him. But, in the pcyifusion 
•that ^led the house after his father’s assassination, 
the boy escaped among those who fled, and wander- 
ed about the cit^ trembling and unprotected, till he 
happened to enter unobserved the hodse of a woman 

* There waiT great gravity, but at the same time great perfection^ 
ill the Dorian mosic. Sicyon was a city of Dorian extraction. 
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named Soso, who was sister to Abantidas, and had 
been married to Prophuntus the brother of Clinias. 
As she was a person of generous seiitiiiYcnts, and was 
likewise persuaded that the child had taken refuge 
■with her by the direction of some deity, she conceal- 
ed him in one of her apartments till nightyand then 
sent him privately to Argos. ( * e 

Aratus, having thus escaped so imminent a dan- 
ger, immediately conceived a violent and iinplacabld 
hatred for tyrants, which increased as he ^rew up. 
lie was edueated by the friends of his family at 
Argos, in a liberal manner ; and as he was vigorous 
and robust, he gave himself up to gymnastic exercises, 
and succeeded so well as to gain the prize in five 
several sorts In 5ns statues, indeed, there is an 
athletic look ; and, amidst the strong sense and ma- 
jesty expressed in his countenance, we discover 
something inconsistent with the voracity^ and the 
mattock of wrestlers. Hence perhaps it was, that 
he cultivated his powers of eloquence less tiian be- 
came a statesman. He might, indeed, be a better 
speaker than some suppose j and there £h*e those 
who infer from his Commentaries, that he certairtly 
was so, though they w'ere Iftistily, written, abd 'at- 
tempted nothing beyond common language. . 

Some time after the escape oV Ara.tns, IVnias and 
Aristotle the logician formed a design against the 

* The five exercises of the Peotatlihim (as we have alrcady.ob- 
Served, in a former note) vvere runnint^, leaping, throwing the ilaft,* 
boxing, and wrestling. Sec Burette, Mem. -de TAcad. des 
]}elles Lettres, iii. 318. 

5 This in solids, as wx learn from the story of Milo of Crotona, 
was npt limited by any regimrn. Their vaun|Q^l training had refe- 
rence chiefly to abstinence from w ine, tlie vicissitutfes of the wea- 
ther, &c. &c. • • , • ^ 

(tui^studet oplniam cvrsu coiHingerc vietam^ 

Midta fidit^Jecitquc puer ; suduvit ct ahit^ 

Abstinuit ventre et^vino. (Hor. A. P. 4*1 2.X 

In particular they used to break up the ground with tlie niq$tock, 
by way of exercise, to improve their strength. See Vest. voc. Ru- 
trum ; and Mem. de l*Ac{id. dcs Indies Lettres, i. 221. 24>1. 

KVvSt’ WW U-MiJTXPUf Tf, MM ttMU TSToS-l fAXXtt, 

(Tbeoc. EkJl i'. la) 
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life of Abantidas ; and they easily found an oppor- 
tunity of carrying it into cifcct, as he attended and 
occasionally took a part in their disputations in the 
public halls, to which they had insensibly led him 
for that very purpose. Upon this Paleas, the father 
of AJl)artitidas, seized the supreme power ; but he was 
^ssassinjiled by Nicocles, who took his place, and 
was the* next tyrant. There was a perfect likeness, 
jt is said, betweea this Nicoclcs and Periander, the 
soTj of C'ypselus ; as Orontes the Persian resembled 
Alcmseon the son of Amphiaraus and a Lacedai- 
monian youth the great Hector. This young man, 
Myrsilus informs us, was crushed to death by the 
multitude who came to see*him, as soon as the re- 
semblance became public. * 

Nicocles reigiuid four months,* during which time 
he offered a thousand injuries to the people, and 
nearly lost the city to the Ailtolians, who had formed 
a scheme to surprise it. Aratus was by this time 
appro'aching to manhood, and much attention was 
paid to him on account of his high birth and 
spirit, in which thbre was nothing little or inactive, 
althongh it was under the correction of a gravity 
and solidify of judgement far beyond his years. The 
exiles, therefore, considered him as their principal 
rcsoufce; ahd Nicoclcs was not inattentive to his 
motions, but by his private agents observed all his 
measures. Not that Iiq expected him personally to 
embark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as he 
did, but he apprehended his applications to the 
princes, who had been connected with his father by 
the ties of fjjpndship and hospitality. Aratus, in- 
deed, bdgan in that channel ; but when he found 
•that Antigonus, notwithstanding his pr^njises, con- 
tinually put him offj and that his hopes from Egypt 
and Ptolemy were too remote, he resolved to destroy 
the tyrant without any foreign assistance. 

The first persons, to whom he iiflpartcd his inten- 
tion^, w<jre Aristomachiis and Ecdelus ; both of them 
exiles, Aristomachus from Sicyon, and Ecdelus from 

12 
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Megalopolis. The latter was a philosopher, who m 
speculation never lost sight of practice, for he had 
studied at Athens under Arcesilaus the Academi- 
cian As these readily accepted his proposal, he 
applied to the other exiles, a few of whom joined 
him, because they were ashamed of renouneWig their 
hopes; but the greater part believed it \vas only 
Aratus’ inexperience which made him project such 
a bold attempt, and endeavoured to prevent his 
proceeding. 

While he was considering how to seize some post 
in the territories of Sicyon, whence he might" pro- 
secute hostilities against the tyrant, a man of Sicyon 
who had escaped out bf prison arrived at Argos. 
He was the brother of Xenocles, One of the exiles ; 
and being introduced by him to Aratus informed 
him, that the part of the wall over which he had 
scrambled was almost level with the ground on the 
inside, as it was contiguous to a high rocky part of 
the city, and that on the outside, it was not so lofly 
but that it might be scaled. On this intelligence 
Aratus sent two of his servants, S’ceuthas and Tech- 
non, along with Xenocles to reconnoitre the wall : 
for he was resolved, if he could do it secretly, to 
hazard all upon one mighty effort, rather than pro- 
tract the war, and publicly with his private resources 
assail tlie tyrant. 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had taken 
the height of the wall, reported on their return that 
it was neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it 
was dangerous to attempt it, on account of some 
dogs ltept*by a gardener, which were small indeed, 
but extremely fierce and furious. Aratus, however, 
immediate^ set about the work. It was easy to'pro- 
vide arms without exciting alarm ; for almost every 
body went armed, on* account of the frequent robi> 
beries and incursions of one people .into the terri- 

4 Arcesilaiis was the disciple of Grantor, and had established the 
Middle Academj, * 

* He was not yet twenty years old. 
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tones of another. And as to the scaling-ladders, 
Euphranor, who M'as one of the exiles and a carpen- 
ter by trade, made them publicly; his business 
screening him from suspicion. Each of his friends 
in Argos, who had no great number of men that he 
could t?>immand, furnished him with ten ; he Irimself 
armed thmty of his own servants, and hired some few 
soldiers of Xenophilus, who was captain of a band 
•f robbers. To riie latter it was announced, that 
the derigu of their march to Sicyon was to carry off 
the kftig’s stud ; and several of them were despatch- 
ed by different ways to the tower of Polygnotus % 
with orders to wait fdr him there. Caphesias was 
likewise sent offj with four others, in a travelling 
dress. These were to go in thjc evening to the 
gardener’s cottage? and under the pretence of being 
travellerslo procure a lodging there, after which they 
were to contine both him and his dogs ; for that part 
of th^ wall was not accessible by any other way. 
The ladders being made to take in pieces, were 
packed, ap in corn-chests, and sent before in wag- 
gons prepared for tlic purpose. 

In, <116 mean time, some of the tyrant’s spies ar- 
rived at ArgpsJ and it was reported that they were 
sculldng about to- watch Aratus* motions. Next 
morning therefore, Aratus appeared early with his 
friends in the market-place, and conversed with them 
Ibr some time. He then went to the Gymnasium, 
and after he had aitointcd himself, took with him 
some young men from the wrestling-ring, who used 
to be of his parties of pleasure, and rcturued home. 
In a little^while^his servants w^ere seen in the market- 

S lace, some carrying chaplets of flowers, some buying 
ambeaiix, and some in discourse with fcht women 
who used to sing and play at entertainments. These 
manoeuvres completely deceived the spies. They 
laughed, ^and said to each other; “.Assuredly, no- 
“ thing can be more dastardly than a tyrant ; since 

BAw'eerT Ar^os and Nemea, a city on the road from the former 
ptace to Sicyon.* 
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“ Nieocles, master pf so strong a city and armed 
“ with so much power, lives in dread pf a young 
“ man, who squanders the pittance he has to support 
“ him in exile, upon drinking and revelling even in 
** the day-time.’* Under these false views of the 
matter, they retired. '* 

Aratus, immediately after he had finished^his meal, 
set out for the tow'er of Polygnotiis ; and, on joining 
the soldiers there, proceeded to Nemea, where he 
^iisclosed his rcal intentions to his whole company. 
Having exhorted them to behave like brave luen, 
and promised them great rewards, he gave ‘ Propi- 
tious Apollo’ for the w'prd ; and then led them on 
toward Sicyon, governing his march according to 
the motions of tIiq,inoon, sometimes quickening and 
sometimes slackening his pace, '50 as to have the 
benefit of her light by the way, and to reach the 
garden near the wail just after she was set. There 
Caphesias met him, and informed him that the dogs 
had been let out before he arrived, but that he had 
sccurq^l the gardener. This account dispirited most 
of the party, and they entreated Aratus to renounce 
his enterprise ; but he encouraged them by promising 
to desist, if the dogs should prove very troublesome. 
He then ordered those who ca’rricd the ladders to 
march before, under the conduct of'Kcdclus and 
Mnasitheus, and he himself softly followed. The 
dogs now began to run about, and bark violently at 
Ecdelus and his men ; nyvertbtless, they a])proachcd 
the wall, and planted their ladders safe. lJut as the 
foremost of them were mounting, the officer w’ho was 
to be*relicved by the moVning-guard ^wssed that w'ay, 
at the sound of a bell, with many torches and much 
noise. <.fpon this, the men clap])ed themselves close 
to their ladders, and escaped the notice of this watch 
without much difficulty : but when the other which 
w'as to relieve .it came up, they were in tlje utmost 
danger. That too passed, however, without having 
observed them ; after which Mnasitheus ai'id Kcdclus 
mounted the wall first, and having secured the way 
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botfe. to the right and left, despatched Tcchnon to 
Aiatus to desire him to advance as fast as possible. 

It was no great distance from the garden to the 
wall, and to a tower in which was placed a large 
hunting-dog to alarm the guard. But whether he 
was uatiN^iily drowsy, or had wearied himself the 
day befbr^ he did not perceive their entrance. The 
gardencr’^s dogs, however, awaking him by barking 
balow, he began to»growl ; and when Aratus* men. 
passed by the tower, he barked so loud, that the 
whole J)lace resounded with the noise. Upon this 
the sentinel, who kept watch opposite to the tower, 
called aloud to the huntsman, and asked him ; 
“ Whom the dog barked at so q^igrily*, or whether 
“ any thing new Bad occurred?” The huntsman 
from the tower aawvered, “ No ; lie was only dis- 
“ turbed the torches of the guards, and the noise 
“ of the bell.” This, more than any thing else, 
encouraged Aratu.s’ soldiers ; for they imagined that 
I he huntsman concealed the truth, as having a secret 
understanding with their leader, and that there ^ere 
many others in the town who would promote the 
design,.* But, when ^hc rest of their companions 
came to scale ,tlfe wall, the danger increased. It 
appealed to be a tedious business, because the lad- 
ders shofik and swung extremely, if they did not 
mount them softly and one by one; and the time 
pressed, for the cocks began to crow. The country- 
people likewise, wlio kcjit the market, were expected 
to arrive every moment. Aratus therefore ha.stened 
up himself, when only forty of his comp^^ny had 
gained the wall*;, and after a few 'more had joined 
him fj-oii) f)elow, plotting himself at the head of his 
^imin, lie marched immediately to the tyrant»s*palaco 
'where the main-guard was kept, and where the mcr- 
penaries passed the night under arms. Coming sud- 
denly upon them, he took them prisoners without 
killing a sitiglc man ; and then sent to his friends 
in the iowi's to invite thdm to come and join him. 
They immediately hastened to him from all quarters. 
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and day now appearing, the theatre was filled with 
a crowd of people who stood in suspense: for they 
had only heard a rumour, and had no certainty of 
what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed 
aloud ; Aratus, the son of Clinias, calls the citizens 
“ to liberty.” 

Upon this, persuaded that the long-expected d^iy 
was at last arrived, they rushed in multitudes to tlicu 
palace of the tyrant, and set fire to it. The fiame 
was so strong, that it was seen as far as Corinth ; 
and the Corinthians, wondering what might be the 
cause, were upon the point of going to their assist- 
ance. Nicoclcs himself crept away, and escaped 
out of the city by spnie subterranean conduits ; and 
the soldiers, having helped the iSicyonians to extin- 
guish the fire, plundered his pcilace. Neither did 
Aratus prevent them from taking this booty ; but 
the rest of the wealth, w'hich the several tyrants had 
amassed, he bestowed upon the citizens. , ■ 

There was not so much as on^ man killed or 
wouyded in this action, either of Aratus* pqrty or of 
the enemy ; fortune so conducting the enterprise, 
as not to sully it with the bipod of a single qitizen. 
Aratus recalled eighty persons, who hjtd been banish- 
ed by Nicocles, and of those that had been expelled 
by the former tyrants not less than five hundrpd. 
The latter had long been forced to wander from place 
to place, some of them fultfifty years : most of them, 
of course, returned in a destitute condition. They 
were now, indeed, restored to their ancient posses- 
sions ; but their going into houses and lands, which 
had'found new lAastcrs, laid Aratu;. undgr consider- 
able difficulties. Without, he saty Antigonusi^ envying 
the liberty which the city had recovered, and* laying 
schemes to enslave it again j and within, he'ibund 
nothing but faction and disorder. He therefore 
judged it bejt, in this critical situation, to unite it 
to the Achaean league”. As the people* of Sicyou 

• <• 

"• Sumamed Gonatus, the father of Demetrius. • B. C. 251 .* 
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were Domns®, they had no objection to being calkd 
a part of the Achaean community* or to their form of 
government'**'’. It must be acknowledged* indeed* 
that the Achaeans at that time were no very great 
or powerful people. Their towns were generally 
small, •tKeir territory neither extensive nor fertile, 
^d they had no harbours on their coasts* the sea for 
the most part entering the land in rocky and imprac- 
ticable creeks. Yet none gave a better proof than 
this pcjsple, that the power of Greece is invincible, 
so long as good order and harmony prevail among 
her iftembers, and she has an able general to lead 
her armies. In fact these very Achaeans, though 
next to nothing when compare^ with the Greeks in 
their flourishing tftnes, or (to speak more properly) 
not equalling in tbelr whole community the strength 

• 

9 See Paosan. ii. 6.* 

The Dutch republic, before Holland was revolutionised by it’s 
unfortunlte*^ contiguity to France, much resembled it. The Achsenns 
indeed at first had t\.‘o Prsetors, whoa^ oflice it was both to preside 
in the diet# and to conmipnd the army : but it was soon tnousht 
advisable to reduce them to one. There was this difterence, like- 
wise, between the Dutch Stadtholdcr and the Achaean Praetor, that 
tlr* latter did not (;pntinub two years successively in his employ- 
ment, But, iif other respects, the similarity between the states of 
Hollanu and tliose of the 9\cbaean league was striking ; aml^ if the 
Achteuns could lifive become a maritime power like the Duteb^ 
tiidir dominion would probably have been much more extensive and 
more lusting. 

All the cities subject to the Afliacan league were governed by the 
great council or general asseftibly of the whole nation, which was 
assembled twice a^year, in spring and in autumn. To tliis assem- 
bly, or diet, each of' the confederate cities had a right to send a 
number of deputies, who w'ere elected in their respective cities, by 
a phsrality of^voices^ In these meetings they enacted law*s, dis- 
posed of the vacant crnplpyments, declared war, made peace, con- 
clrded dliances, and in short provided for ail the princip^^ccasions 
•of the commonwealth. 

Beside the Praetor, they had ten great officers called Demiurgic 
chosen ,by the general assembly out ofMie most eminent and ex- 
perienced persons an^ong the states. It was their office to assist 
the Praetor with their advice. He was to propose nothing to the 
general assembly, but what had been previouslv approved by their 
body; ami upob them, in his ab^nce, devolvea the whole manage- 
ment of civil afffiirs. 

VOL. YI. . M 
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of one respectable city at that period, yet by good 
counsels and unanimity, and by hearkqning to any 
man of superior virtue instead of envying his merit, 
not dnly kept themselves free amidst so many mighty 
states and tyrants, but saved a large part of Greece, 
OT rescued it from chains. / ' , 

As to his character, Aratus had something veiy 
popular in his behaviour ; he had a native 'loftiness . 
of mind, and was more attentive to the public interest 
than to his own. He was an implacable eiwmy to 
tyrants ; but, with respect to others, he maUc the 
good of his country the sole rule of his friendship or 
opposition. So that hp seems rather to have been a 
mild and modc’rate oneiny, than a zealous friend, bis 
regards or dislikes to individuals varying as the oc- 
casions of the commonwealth dvetated. In sliort, 
nations and great communities with one voice re- 
echoed the declaration of the assemblies and theatres, 
that, ‘ Aratus loved none but the good.’, 'W ith 
regard to open wars and pitched Jiattles, he was 
indeed diffident and timorous ; bpt in gaining a point 
by stratagem, in surprising cities and tyrants, there 
could not be an abler man. . 

To this cause we must ascribe it, ‘that after he had 
exerted eminent courage, and Succeeded in Under- 
takings considered as desperate, through t 6 o mujch 
fear and caution he gave up others, tiuit w;cre more 
jrracticable and not of less importance. For as among 
animals there arc some .which* can see very clearly in 
tlie night, and yet are almost blincMn the day-timc, 
the dryness of the eye and the subtilty of it’s 
humours not suffering tliem to bear tlyi light ;• so 
there is in man a kind of courage and understanfling, 
which *15^ easily disconcerted in open dange'rs aftd^ 
encounters, and yet resumes a happy boldness in 
secret enterprises. *The reason of this inecpiality in 
men, of part* otherwise cxccllcnfr, is thjir wanting ‘ 
the advantages of philosophy. Virtue is in them the 
product of nature unassilted by sciente, kke the 
fruits of the forest, which come without the least 
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cultivation". Of this, there are many examples ^ 
be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city 
in the Achsean league, he served in the cavalry, 
and the generals highly esteemed him for his ready 
obedieui^. For thougli he had contributed so much 
to thS cotumon cause by his name and by the forces 
o? SicyoB, yet the Achaan commander, whether of 
‘l^na or Tritta o( some still more inconsiderable 
town, always found him as tractable as the meanest 
soldier, * 

When the king of Egypt’® made him a present of 
twenty-five talents, he .received it indeed, but he 
expended the whole upon his lellow-ciiizens ; reliev- 
ing the necessitous«with part of it, and ransoming 
such as were prisojiers with the rest. 

But the exiles, whom Aratus had recalled, would 
not be satisfied with any thing less than the restitu- 
tion (jf their estates, and gave the present possessors 
so inudi trouble, that the city was in danger of 
being ruined by 'sedition. In this extremity, he saw 
no resource, except in the generosity of Ptolemy ; 
and h^ therefore determined to take a voyage to 
Egypf, and apply to* him for as much money as 
would . reconcile all .parties. Accordingly, he set 
sail from -Methene‘‘' above the promontory of Malea, 
in hopes of taking the shortest passage. But a con- 
trary wind arose ; and the. seas ran so high that the 
pilot, unable to bear up against them, changed his 
course, and with much difficulty got into Adria’*, a 

’* This character of the inconsistencies of Aratus is perfectly 
Agreeable to w^at Potjibius has recorded of him in bis fourth book. 
Two great masters, though their manner must be different, will 
draw WiUi equal excellence. , 

« ’’ Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was succeeded by TEuergeteSj 
B. C. 2*6.» 

^ ’* In Messenia, anciently called Pedftus, and one of the sereh 
cities promised by Achilles. ( II. ix. 2J4>.) Se#- 

Strabo viii. Malea was a promontory of Laconia, ‘Strab. i j., OdysS; 
«. 80.* 

PaInierius*conjecture8 thatiwe should read * Apdria,* wlfkih 
he supposes to have been a town in the island of Aoottn ; at Ans‘ 

M 2 
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town belonging to tho enemy ; for Antigonus had a 
garri^^ou there. To avoid this imminent danger, he 
mndcd ; and with only one friend namdl Timanthes, 
making his way as far as possible from the sea, 
sought shelter in a place well covered with wood, in 
which he and his companion spent a vcryylisagree* 
able night. Soon after he had left the^hipt the 
governor of the fort came and inquired for him; 
but he was deceived by Aratus’ ijervants, who were'' 
instructed to say, he had instantly sailed in another 
vessel for Euboea. The ship and servants he detained, 
however, as lawful prize. Aratus spent some days 
in this distressful situation^ where one while he 
looked out tg reconitoitre the coast, and another 
while kept himself "concealed ; but at last, by good 
fortune, a Roman ship happened^o put in, near the 
place of his retreat. It was bound for Syria, and 
Aratus prevailed upon the master to Itfnd him in 
Caria. Ilut he had as great dangers to combat at 
sea in this, as in his former passage. And iX'hen he 
was in ('aria, he had a voyage tft take, to Egypt, 
which he found a very long one? Upon hiS arrival, 
however, he was immediately admitted to an aydieifce 
by the king, who had long Ijcen. inclined td senv'e 
him, on account of the painting,s with* wfiich lie used 
to compliment him from Gi*eece. •iVratus, it ap- 
pears, who had a taste for these tilings, w'as alwSys 
collecting for him the pieces of the best masters, 
particularly those of Pamphilus and Mclantlufs 
For Sicyon was famed for the cultivation of the arts, 
particularly that of painting; and it was believed, 
that, there only the ancient elegance tvas preserved 

tus is said to have passed thence to Eulfba, which is 'oppositcu to 
that isIaSd^ , 

Two of the most celebrated painters of antiquity. Pamphilus 
had been brought up under Euponipiis^and was tlie master of ApeJles 
and Mclanthus. His cficf-d^ojuvrm were, a lirotlierhood, a Battle, 
the Victory of thtf Athenians, and Vlysses in*his vessfl taking leave 
of Calypso: and Pliny informs ih, that the vvholcMvealth of a city 
could scarcely purchase one of til; picct?>> of (H. N. 

XXXV. 7- 
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"without the least corruption. Hence it was that the 
great Apelles, at a time when he was much admired, 
went to Sicyon and gave the painters a talent, not 
so much for any improvement which he expected, 
as fof tlw reputation of having been ot their school. 
1^1 consecjuence of which Aratus, when he restored 
Sicyon to liberty, and destroyed the portraits of the 
tyrants, hesitated a long time on coming to that of 
Aristratus, who had been contemporary with Philip: 
for it was the united work of the disciples of Melan- 
thus, ^ho had represented him standing in a chariot 
with the Goddess of •Victory ; and the pencil of 
Apelles himself w^e are informed by Polemo*^ the, 
geographer, had cdbtribnted to the performance. 

This piece w'aj.so admirable, that Aratus could 
not avoid, feeling the art w'hich was displayed in it ; 
but his hatred of tyrants soon over-ruled that feeling, 
and Jie ordered it to be defaced. Nealces the 
painter^’’, who was honoured with his friendship, 
is said to have implored him with tears to spare it : 
and when he found him inflexible, he cried out ; 

CorUiniic your war^ Aratus, with tyrants, but not 
“ with eveij' thing that belongs to them. Spare at 
“ learrt the chariot ivnd the Victory, and I will soon 
“ jnake-Aristmtu.s vanish.” Ui)on this Aratus gave 
his consent, and Nealces defaced the figure of Aris- 
trafiis, but did not venture to put any thing in it’s 
’place except a ])alm-tree. We are told, however, 
that there still remained a 'dim appearance of the 
feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot. 

'J?his taste for.painiing ha^ already recommended 
Aratus to I’toleiny, ^md his conversation gained so 
much farther upon liira, that he made him jji present 

writer had composed several works upon painters and 
painting. See Fabric. 15ibl. (irjcc.* 

Nealces was a parinter of great reputation. The subject of one 
of his pieces* was, the Naval Fight between the Egyptians and the 
Persians. As ^liis action took olace upon the Nile, whose colour 
resemhltff^ tliat of the sea, he disnnguishcd it by a symbol : he drew 
an ass drinking on the shore, and a crocodile in the act of springing 
upon him, (Plin. ib. [10 
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of a hundred and fifty talents for the (j|ty ; forty of 
which he sent back with him on his return to Pelopon- 
nesus, and remitted the rest in the several portions, 
and at the times that he had appointed. It w'as an 
honourable circumstance to apply such ir sujn of 
money to the use of his fellow-citizens,^ at a tiims 
when it was common to see generals anti dema- , 
gogues, for much smaller sums which they ha4 
received of kings, oppressing, enslaving, andrbetray- 
ing to them their native cities. But it was stiH more 
honourable, by this money to reconcile the poor to 
the rich, to secure the commonwealth, and to intro- 
duce comfort among at! ranks of people. 

His moderation in the exerciseof the great power, 
with which he was vested, waw truly admirable. 
For, being appointed sole arbitrator of the claims of 
the exiles, he refused to act alone, and joined with 
himself fifteen of the citizens in the comnaission; 
with whose assistance, after much 4bour and atten- 
tion, he established peace and friendship angong his 
countrymen. Beside the honours, which the whqle 
community conferred upon I^m lor these soevices, 
the exiles in particular erected his* statue in brass, 
and put upon it the following inscription ; 

Far as tlie pillars which Alcides rear’d, , 

Thy toils, thy counsels, and thy mij[r1it are heard. 

But we, Aratus, to our honifs restored 
By thy just arms, thy justice to record, 

’jNIld guardian gods thy guardian statue place ; 

For thou, like them, givest harmony and peace, 

• 

Aratus, after such important services, w as placed 
above hrtVy among his people. But king Antigonus,, 
uneasy at his popularity, was determined either to 
gain him over to his* party, or to render him obnoxi- ^ 
ous to Ptolemy. He therefore showed jiim extras 
ordinary marks of his regard, though he desired no 
such advances. Among <9thers, the fotlowing was 
one : upon occasion of a .sacrifice, which he offered 
gt Corinth, he sent portions ofi it to .^atus at 
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Siq'on : and at the feast which ensued he said, in 
full assembly, “ I at first considered this young 
Sicyonian only as a man of a liberal and patriotic 
** spirit, but now I find that he is also a good judge 
of the characters and affiiii*s of princes. At fe'st, 
hp •o</erIooked us for the sake of foreign hopes, 
i‘ and the admiration which he had conceived front 
hearsay of the wealth, and elephants, and fleets, 
and splendid court of Egypt ; but since he has 
beep u])on the spot, and seen that all this pomp 
is merely theatrical, he has entirely come over to 
us! 1 have received him to my bosom, and am 
“ determined to employ him in all my affairs. I 
“ desire, thei-efore, that yflu will ajl regard him as 
“ a friend.” Frem this speech, the cuvioiis and 
malevolent took, occasion to allege heavy charges 
against ^ratus, in their ..letters to Ptolemy ; insq* 
much, that the king sent one of his agents to tax 
him with his infidelity. Thus, like passionate lovers, 
the candidates^ for the first favours of kings dispute 
them Y’th the utmost envy and malignity. 

After Aratus tvas first chosen general of the 
Achaean league, he ravaged Locris, which lies on tlie 
other side, of tire guff of Corinth, and committed the 
same spoil in the territories of Calydon. It was his 
intention to* have assisted the Ba'otians with ten 
thousand men, but be came too late ; they had been 
already defeated by thp Ailtolians in an action near 
Chmronca'®, in which Aboeocritus their genci'al, and 
a thousand of their men. Were slain. 

The year following**, Aratus being re-elected 
general yndettook the celebrated enterprise of re- 
covering the citadel of Corinth, in which he com- 

o • • * * 

• • 

Wc must take care to distinguish this battle of Ch»ronea,from 
tliat great action in which Philip of lVI|icedon beat the united tbrcea 
of the Thebans and Athenians, and which took place B. C: S38., 
above sixtj years Ifefore Aratus was born, « 

*0 Polybius, who wrote from Aratus’ Commentaries^ infonna ui 
there ^were aight years between his first prsstorship and his second^ 
in which he took the citadel at' Corinth. 
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suited not only the benefit of Sicyon and Achaia, but 
of Greece in general ; for such would tjie expulsion 
of the Macedonian garrison prove, which was nothing 
better than a tyrant’s yoke. As Chares, the Athe- 
nian general, upon a battle which he won from the 
king of Persia’s lieutenants, wrote to the pedple.that 
he had gained a victory sister to that of hfarathon^ 
so we may justly pronounce this exploit or Aratus 
sister to those of Pelopidas the Tlieban, and Thrasy# 
bulus the Athenian, when they slew the ty»ants'*\ 
There' is indeed this difference, that Aratus’ Enter- 
prise was not against Greeks, but against a foreign 

} rower, a difference much td his honour. For the 
sthmus of Corinth,, wliich separates the two seas, 
unites our continent to that of f^loponnesus ; and 
when there is a *good garrison -in the citadel of 
Corinth, which stands on a high hill in the middle 
at an equal distance from the two continents, it cuts 
off all communication with those within the isthmus, 
so that there can be no passage for tfoops, nor any 
kind of commerce either by sea or land, lu short, 
he who is imssessed of it, is master of the whole of* 
Greece. The younger Philip qf Maccdon therefore 
was not jesting, but spoke a scriouff t(uth, when he 
called the city of Corinth ‘ the*Fetters of Greece.’ 
Hence the place, particularly amoif^ kiu^s and 
princes, was a constant subject of dispute. 

Antigonus’ passion for it .was not less than that of , 
love, in it’s greatest extravagance ; and it was the 
chief object of his anxiety to find a method of taking 
it by surprise,, after his hope of succeeding by open 
force had failed. When Alexander, ^ho master 
of the citadel, died of poi.son (said to have been ad- 
ministered^at the instigation of Antigonus) his’wifS 
Nicaea, into whose hands it then fell, guarded it 
with great care. But Antigonus, hoping to gain it 
by means of big sop Demetrius, sent him to m^e 

n See the Life of Pelopidas, II. S5|., &c. ; and Xendjph, (Hellen. 

u.) . . . 
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her an offer of his hand. It was a flattering prospect^ 
to a woman somewhat advanced in years, to have 
such a young prince for her husband. Accordingly, 
Antigonus caught her by this bait. iShe did not how- 
ever give up the citadel, but guarded it with the 
same, attention as before. Antigonus pretending 
t(4 take no notice, celebrated the marriage w'ith sa- 

. crifices and shows, and spent whole days in feasting 
the people, as if ius mind had been entirely occu- 
pied with mirth and pleasure. One day when 
Amoebaeus was to sing in the theatre, he condheted 
Nicaea* in person, on her way to the entertainment^ 
in a litter decked with* royal ornaments. She was 
elated with the honour, and liad not the least appre- 
hension of what wits to ensue. J 3 ut when they came 
to the road turning off toward tlic citadel, he or- 
dered the jnen wlio bore the litter to proceed to the 
theatre ; and bidding farewell to Ama‘l)a2us and the 
wedding, walked up to the fort, much faster than 
could nave beey expected from a man of his years. 
Finding.the gate barred, he knocked with his staffi 
and commanded the guard to open it. Surpriled at 
the sight of him, they complied, and thus he be* 
came inastej* of the ])lace. Upon this occasion, he 
■was rA)t able to contain his joy : he drank and re- 
vealed ip the open streets, and in the market-place, 
attended by female musicians and crowned with 
flowers. 'When we see a, man of his age, who had 
'experienced such changes of fortune, in the indul* 
g<jnce..of his transports embracing and saluting every 
one he meets, we must acknowledge that unexpected 
joy raises g^eatcr^tumults in an unbalanced minds and 
oversets jt sooner, than cither fear or sorrow. 

• Aiftigonus, having thus gained possessiprk of the 

* citadel, garrisoned it with men in whom he placed 
the utmost confidence, and made the philosopher 

* Persaeus governor. While Alexander was living^ 

4 

Wlio had been his tutor, iEl. Var. Hist. iii. 17. He was ^ 
stoic, of iginolly the slave und sibsequently the pupil of Zjeoo, the 
foifcider of that sect. Sec Atheu. ^iii. 8.*^ 
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Aratus hail cast his eye upon it, as an excellent ac* 
quisition tor his country ; but, the Achaeans admit-> 
ting that prince into the league, heilid'not prosecute 
his design. Afterward, liowcver, a new occasion 
presented itself. There were in Corinth four bro- 
thers, natives of Syria ; one of whom, named Dijucles, 
served as a soldier in the garrison. The Other thi^e 
having stolen some of the king’s money fetired to^ 
Sicyon, wh(*re they applied to one yKgias a bankt^r, 
whom Aratus used to employ. Part of tjiis gold 
they immediately disposed of to him ; and 1^'ginus, 
one of the three, at several visits privately changed 
the rest. Thus an acquaintance was formed between 
him, and A'^gias, who‘ one day drew him into dis- 
course about the garrison. Erg<nus told him, that 
as he often went bp to visit his Ixcothcr, he had ob- 
served on the steepest side a small wiiuiiqg path ent 
in the rock, and leading to a part of tlic wall much 
lower than the rest. Upon this, Aigias said with an 
air of raillery ; “ Why will yon, my good* friend, 
** purloin the king’s treasures for so incopsidcraWe 
a stun, when you might raise J’ourself to opulence 
** by a single hour’s service ? ^ Don’t you kmjw tliat 
** if you arc apprehended, yon will p ^certainly be 
“ put to death lor this trifling tbefb, as if you had be- 
trayed the citadel.” Erginus laughed, at the 
hint, and promised to sound his brother Diodes 
upon the subject ; for he /jould not, he sstid, plpce 
much confidence in the other, two. 

A few days after this'hc rcfnrned, and ha(l,an jn- 
terview w’ith Aratus ; at which it was agreed, that 
he should conduct him to a part pf the wall pot 
above fifteen feet high, and that *l>oth nc and his 
brothca piocles should assist him in the seqtfel«of 
the enterprise. 'Aratus, on his part, promised to* 
give them sixty talents, if he succeeded ; and if 
they failed, and yet returned all sa/’e to fSicyon, he * 
engaged that each of them should have a'house and 
one talent. As it was necsssary, for theb satisfaction 
of Erginus, that the sixty talents should be deposited 
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in ^nas* hands, and Aratus neither had such a sum 
nor chose to borrow it, lest he should create some 
suspicion of his intentions, he took the greatest part 
of his plate and his wife^s jewels, and pledged them 
with Aj)gias for the money. Such was the loftiness 
of hi^ soul, and such his passion for noble 'achieve* 
nl^ents, that knowing Phocion and Epaminondas had 
been accounted the justest and most excellent of all 
the Greeks for refusing considerable presents, and 
not safiificing virtue to money, he ascended step 
higher. He privately gave money, and embarked 
his estate in an enterprise, where he alone was to 
expose himself for the many, who w’ere not even 
apprised of his indentions in their favour. Who, 
then, can sufficiently admire bis magnanimity? 
Who, e\ cn in our days, is not fired with ambition 
to imitate* the man that purchased so much danger 
at such an immense price, and pledged the most 
valuable of his goods for the sake of being introduced 
by night among enemies, where he was to fight for 
his life,* without any other ecpiivalent than the hope 
of peiforming an heroic action ? 

' This undertaking, rin itself sufficiently dangerous, 
became still more so by a mistake which they com- 
mitted in thejbeginning. Technon, one of Aratus* 
strvants, of whom we have already spoken, was 
sent before to Diodes, that they might reconnoitre 
the wall together. He Had never seen Diodes, but 
he thought he should easily, know him by the marks 
which Erginus had given, viz. his curled hair, 
swarthy complexion, and total want of beard. He 
w'ent therefore 'Co the place appointed, and sat’down 
before the city at u point called Ornis, to wait for 
Erginus and his brother Diodes. In the mCah time 
Dionysius their eldest brother, who knew nothing of 
the affair, happened to come dp. As he greatly re- 
sembled Dioclefe, Technon, struck with his appear- 
ance, which exactly answered the description, itt- 
<j^uiretl if he had any corliexion with Erginus. On his 
replying, that he was his brother, Technon, thor<fiighly 
9 • 
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persuaded that fie was speaking to Diodes, without 
demanding his name or waiting for an^w token, gave 
him his band, mentioned to him the circumstances 
of the appointment with Erginus, and asked him 
many questions about it. Dionysius availe^ himself 
very artfully of the mistake, agreed to every point, 
and returning towards the city held him in discour^, 
without giving him the least cause of susjiicion. ‘ 
They were now near the town, and he was on tlfe 
pointy of seizing Technon; when fortunately IJrginus 
met them, and perceiving how much his friend was 
imposed upon, and the extreme danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his escape. Accordingly, 
they both fled, and got sale Aratus. Aratus 
however did not, renounce his hopes, but immedi- 
ately sent Krgiiius to Dionysius, rt) offer him money 
and entreat him to be silent: in which he Succeeded 
so well, that he brought Dionysius back with him. 
When they had him in their hands, they thotight it 
not judicious to part with him ; dnit bound and 
guarded him in n small apanimmt, and then pre* 
pared for their principal design. 

W’hcn every thing was ready, Aratus ordered Ids 
troops to pass the, night under arms; 'and taking 
with him tour hundred picked tnen, jvho knew no- 
thing of what they were setting about, he fed them 
to tlie gates of the city near the temple of .kino. It 
was then about the middle'of summer, the moon'at* 
the full, and tlie night without the least cloud. As 
their arms glittered by the moon-light, they were 
afraid that circumstance would betray them to 
watch. The foremost of them werC noW near me 
walls, when clouds arose froin the sea, and-ettverq^ 
the city and it’s environs. The men sat down, and < 
took otf their shoes, that they might make th^ less 
noise, and mount the ladders without danger of 
slipping. Erginus, in the mean while, \yith seven 
young men in the habit of travellers, reaped the gate 
unobserved, killed the kee|)er and the guard who 
were with him. At the same time the ladders were 
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applied to the walls, and Aratus witU a hundred men 
instantly mounted. The rest he commanded to fol- 
low, in the best manner they could ; and having 
immediately drawn up his ladders, he marclied at 
the head of his party through the town toward the 
citadel, ^confident of success, because he had not 
been*discovered. 

*As tlrey advanced, they met four of the watch 
with a light, Avhich gave Aratus a full view of them, 
Awhile he and his company remained unseen, be- 
cause J:he moon was still overclouded. He, there- 
fore, retired under some ruined walls, and lay in 
ambush for them. Thrpe out of the four were killed ; 
but the other, after he had received a cut upon his 
head, made his escape crying,* “ Tfiat the enemy 
“ was in the city.” In a little time the trumpets 
sounded, and the whole town was in motion on the 
alarm. The streets were filled with people running 
up and down ; and so many lights were brought out, 
both iir the lower town and in the citadel, that the 
whole was illmhinated, and a confused noise was 
heard fl’om every •quarter. Aratus went forward 
notwithstanding, and attempted the wav up the rock. 
Siowly and diftic/dtlylie proceeded at first, because 
he hijul lo.sl rile path which lay deep beneath it*s 
craggiesif jiartis, and led to the wall by a variety of 
windings and turnings. But at that very moment 
the moon, as it wore by miracle is said to have 
•dis’persed the cloiub, and thrown a light upon the 
obscurest portion of tlie path, which continued till 
he reached the wall at the place <lie sought. The 
c^ds then gathered afresh, and she again hi^ her 
face. • •• V 

,1» the mean whilt;,lhe three hundred mery whom 
Aratus had left by the temple of Juno, had entered 
the city, which they found all in alarm and full of 

lights. As they could not discover the path which 

• » 

The extreme courtesy of the moon, during the whole of this 
adventiyrc, gives too great an .air of romance for the narrative of 
sober history.^ • 
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Aratus had takiii, nor trace him id the least, they 
screened themselves under the shady side of a high 
rock, and waited there in great perplexity and dis* 
tress. By this time he was engaged with the enemy 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and they could dis- 
tinguish the cries of combatants : but, as noise 
was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, it was 
uncertain whence it originally proceeded.* White 
they were in doubt what way tp turn, Archelaiis, 
who commanded the king’s forces, took a consi- 
derable corps, and ascending the hill with loud 
shouts and trumpets sounding, in order to ottack 
Aratus* rear, passed the party of the three hundred 
without perceiving th'em ; but he was no sooner 
gone by, than’ they* rose up as fi»om an ambuscade, 
fell upon him, and killing the first so terrified the rest, 
including Archelaiis himself, that they turned their 
backs, and were pursued till they entirely dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came 
down from their friends above, to inform them that 
Aratus was engaged witli the enemy, who made a 
vigorous defence, that the wall itself was disputed, 
and that their general wanted immediate assistanct. 
They bade him lead them to the place that moment; 
and, as they ascended, they announCcd’thcmiiplves 
by their shouts. Thus their friends were encouraged^ 
and the reflexion of the full moon upon their arifis 
caused them to appear more numerous to their ene- 
mies, on account of the lehgtji of the path. By the • 
echoes of the night, likewise, the shouts seemed to 
come from a much larger party. At last they joined 
Aratps, and with an united eflbrt beat off the cneij^, 
and took post upon the wall. At Wreak t)f day tne 
citadel jras their own, and the. first rays of the'sivi 
dawned upon their success. At the same time^ the ■ 
rest of Aratus’ forqjes arrived from Sicyon : the 
Corinthians readily opened their gates to them, and • 
assisted in takihg the king’s soldicrs*prisoners 
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When he thought his victory coaiiilete, he went 
down from the citadel to the theatre; an innumer- 
able multitude crowding to see liira, and to liear the 
speech, which he was about to make to the Corin- 
tliians. After he had ranged the Achaeans on each 
side of tlw avenues to the theatre, he came fmm bc- 
hij^d the scenes, and made his appearance in his ar'- 
, incur. But he was so much changed by labour tmd 
watching, that thegoy and elevation, which his suc- 
cess might have inspired, was weighed down by the 
extreme fatigue of his spirits. On his appearance, 
the pebplc immediately began to express their high 
sense of his services ; upon which he took his spear 
in his right hand, and leaniiigliis body and one knee 
a little against it, remained a long time in that pos- 
ture silent, to receive their plaudits and acclamations, 
their praises of liis virtue, and compliments on his 
good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he per- 
ceived tliat he could be heard, he summoned all tlie 
strength that he had left, and made a speech in the 
name of the Acluvilns suitable to the great event, 
persuaded the Corinthians to join the league, and 
delivered to, them the’ keys of their city, of whicli 
they had iiever’been ijiasters since the times of 
lip. As4o the»gcnerals of Antigonus, he set Arclic- 
Juus, who was his prisoner, free ; but Theophrastus 
he put to Heath, because h^j refused to leave Corinth. 
Tersaeus, on the taking, of the citadel, made his es- 
cape to Ccnchre.'B A while afterward, when he 
was amusing himself with disputatiems in philosophy, 
an4 some p^*rsof\ advanced the position that, * None 
but the wise man was fit to be a general ** As- 
“ «ui*ctlly,” said he* ^ this maxim of Zcno’iP once 
*“ pleased me more than all the rest ; but I have 
changed my opinion, since J was better taught 
■** by the young, Sicyonian.” I'his circumstance 
concerning Persmus we have from matly historians. 

* ' “ I 

Pausanias, ii. 8., says^Aratu"^ put him to deatli.^ 
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Aratus .immudiately seized the Heraeunl‘(oi''t6in^ 

! >le of Jdno) and the harbour of Lechtcutn, in which 
le took twenty-iive of the king*s shi()s. He took 
also dve hundred horses, and four hundred Syrians 
whom he sold. The Achaeans placed a garrison of 
four hundred men in the citadel of Coriiitl), which 
was strengthened with fifty dogs, and as many n^n 
to take care of them. • 

The Romans were great admifers of Philopoemen, * 
and called him ‘ the last of the Greeks ; ’ not allow- 
ing, that there was any great man among t^t peo- 
ple after him. But, in my opinion, this exploit of 
Aratus is the last, which the Greeks have to boast. 
Whether we considet indeed the boldness of the 
enterprise, or‘the ^ood fortune<ftvhich attended it, 
it equals the most illustrious upon record. This 
appears, likewise, from it's immediate consequences : 
the Megarensians revolted from Antigonus, and 
joined Aratus; the Treezenians and Epidauriansj, also, 
ranged themselves on the side of the Achsealis. 

In his first expedition beyond th(5 bounds of Pelo- 
ponnesus, Aratus over-ran AttiCa, and ])assing into 
Salamis, ravaged that island ; so that the Achaean 
forces thought themselves eschped .as it w’cre''Out of 
prison, and followed him wherever he'^deased. . Upon 
this occasion he set the Atficnian. prisoners free 
without ransom, by which he sowed among them, 
the first seeds of defection from the Macedonians. 
He brought Ptolemy -'*, Itlteviisc, into the Aclnicaii 
league, by procuring him the direction of the war 
both by sea and lancl. Such was his influence over 
the Achasans that, as the laws did not allow hitp to 
be general for two succcs.sive year5| thc^ appointed 
him every other year ; and iu fiction, as \veU usrin 
council, lie had always iu eftect tlic chief command.’ 
For they saw it was not wealth, or glory, or the 
friendship of kings, or the advantage or his own« 
country, or aify thing else, that hc*prcfenred to the 


Euergltes I.* 
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promotion of the Achaean power. ^le thpught that 
cities in thejr single capacity were weak, and tliat 
they could not provide for their defence without, as 
it were, binding themselves together for the com- 
mon good. As the members of the body cannot be 
noinishod or live, except by their conne:fdon with 
^ch other, and when separated, pine and decay ; so 
cities perish, when they break off from the com- 
Ijiunity to which tiiey belong, and on the contrary 
gather y strength and power, by becoming parts of 
some ^reat body, and enjoying the fruits of the 
wisdofn of the wliole 

Observing therefore ‘that ^11 the bravest people 
in l)is neighbourhood lived ac^iordiHg to their own 
laws, it gave him jfkin to see the Argives in slavery, 
and he took inee,suves for destroying their tyrant 
Ai istoma(:;fuis Besides, he was ambitious to 

restore Argos to it’s liberty, as a reward for the edu- 
cation whieli it liad afibrded him, and to unite it to 
the A^man leyguc. Without rnucli difiiculty he 
found s(^ine of tlicin hardy enough to undertake the 
enterprise, with iftschylus and Charimenes, the 
soothsayer at tlicir hc:jd : but they had no swords ; 
for tlfey hacl been f<)rl)idden to keep arms, and the 
tyrant had laid heavy, penalties on such as should be 


^7 \Vc sliyll liore give the reader an account of some laws, by 
wliieli the Aciiieaii state.s were gwerned : 

1. An extraordinary assembly was not to be summoned at the 
request of foreign embassadors, unless they first notified in writing, 
to the Frjctor and Demiurgi, the subject of their embassy ; 

2. No city, subject to the league, was to send any embassy, to s 
foreign prince ft stat^, without the consent and approbation of a 
general diet ; 

Nq» mt?mbcr of the^assembly was to accept pr^seikU from 
/oreign princes, under any pretence whatsoever ; 

4. No prince, state, or city was to be admitted into the leaguef, 
without the consent of the whole alliance f 

5. The general assembly was not to' sit above three days. 

** This Ariij|tomachus must not be confounded with him, who 
was thrown into the sea at Cenchreae. Between them reigned 
AristijSpuj} (of #hom, however, Polybius has made no mention )9 
and suipassed* all his brother tyrants in cruelty* 
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found to Wve »ny in their possession. To sirppTy 
this defect, Aratus provided several daggjjrs for thctn 
at Corinth, and having sewed them up in the pack- 
saddles of horses that were to carry some ordinary 
w'ares, they were thus conveyed to Argos. In the 
mean time Charimencs, having admitted another of 
his friends as an accomplice, yEschykis and bis asso" 
ciates were so much provoked, tliat they cast him 
tTffJ and determined to effect the business by theiur 
selves,, l>ut Charimencs perceiving their intention, 
in resentment of the sliglit, informed the tyrhnt of 
tiieir purpose, when they were set out to c*arry it into 
execution. Upon wl)ich they fled with precipitation, 
and most of tliem escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, l>e?i)rc Aristoraachus 
was slain by one of his own servants; but, bcf()re 
any measures could be adopted to guard against 
tyranny, Aristi{)i)us seized the I’cirts, and proved a 
worse tyrant than the Ibrmer. Aratus, indeed, 
marched immediately to Argos"'! with all tlie 
Acha?ans able to bear arms, iii order to ..suj)port 
the citizens, whom he doubted not to find ready 
to assert their liberty. Ihit.thcy had bccr.^Iong 
;iccustomcd to the yoke, and were, willing to oe 
slaves ; insomuch that not one V)f them joined him, 
and he returned with the disailvautagc of. having 
sulujectcd the Achmans to the imputation of com- 
mitting acts of Iiostility iir time of full ])cace. For 
this injustice they wore suiunloued to answer before 
the Maiitineans. < 

Aratus did not make his appearance at the trial, 
and Aristippus being the jnosecutor get .a fine of 
thirty ijiime laid irpon the Achwans. As that tyrant 
both hatfrd and feared Aratus, *lic meditated his' death, 
and Antigonus entered iiito the scheme. They had 
their emissaries in himost every (jitartcr, watching 
their opportimity. But the surest guartl for a prince, 

. -I (ii. ) places this alt|iiipt lor the relics'* of Argos under 

hr st'i'oiiii Ari. to!uad»u3. • 
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or other chief, is the sincere affection of his people. 
For when tl»e. commons and the nobility, instead of 
fearing their chief magistrate, fear for him, he secs 
with many eyes and hears with many ears, and 
has a prescience of whatever is going . forward. 
And* here I cannot hut leave a little the thread of 
my stoiyr, to describe the manner of life which 
Aristippus was under a necessity of leading, in order 
to retain in his hfinds that despotism, that state of 
an arbitrary sovereign, which is commonly so»much 
cnvie(f and admired as the highest pitch of hap> 
piness. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who 
kept so large a bo^y -guard, and* had hot left one of 
his enemies alive in the city, would not suffer his 
guards to do diity in the palace, but only in the 
vestibule and porticoes about it. AVhen supper was 
finished, he sent away all his servants, barred the 
door'of the hall himself^ and with his mistress 
mounted through a trap-door into a small chamber 
above. •Upon that door he placed his bed, and 
slept there as a person, in his anxious state of mind, 
mjiy supposed to sleep. The ladder by which 
he ascended, bis* mistress’ mother took away and 
secured in another foom till morning, when she 
brought It bacC and called up this wonderful prince, 
who crept like a reptile out of his hole. Whereas 
Aratus, who acquired a ’lasting command not by 
force of arms, but by \ irtue and in a way agreeable 
to the laws, who made his appearance without fear 
in a plain vest and cloke, and always showed (lim- 
self^in enctwy to •tyrants, left an illustrious posterity 
among tlie Greeks which flourishes at this day®®. 
Bift of* those who have seized castles, who have 
maintained guards, who have fenced themselvet 
with arms and gates and barricaQoes, how few call 

3° A compliAient. to Polycrates, whom Plutarch characterises, in 
the beginning of^this Life, as one of his hcro*s descendeiits. The ; 
interval lK‘twecn Aratus and Plut|rch was not less than three hun* 
dred and fifty yifars,"^ ‘ 
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we enumerate, that have not like timorpus harems 
died a violent death ; and not one them has 
left a house, a family, or even a monument, to pre- 
serve his memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and 
public, to pull down Aristippus and reserfe* 4 -i’gos 
out of his hands, but he always miscarried. Oiijce 
he had applied his scaling-ladders, and ascended the 
wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme dap- 
ger \vhich threatened him. He had even su<:ceeded 
so tar as to kill the guards, who came to oppose him : 
but when day appeared, and the tyrant attacked him 
on all sides, the people of Argos (as if he had not 
been fighting dor their liberty, and they were only 
presiding at the ^'cmcan games^ sat cool and im- 
partial spectators of the action, without making the 
least motion to assist him. Aratus defended himself 
with the utmost courage, and though he had his 
thigh run through with a spear, maintained ^hie post 
all day against the superior ninnbci^ of the* enemy. 
Would his strength have })crmiy:ed him t© .continue 
the combat in the night too, he must have carried 
his point: for the tyrant was, meditating histcscape, 
and had already sent most of his ft'c/isure on* board 
his ships. As no one, however, gave Aratus intelli- 
gence of this circumslancc, his watef failing, andjiis 
wound disqualitying him from any farther personal 
efforts, he called off his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding by way of sui*- 
prise, and therefore openly entered the territories of 
Ar^os with Ins army, and committed great devasta- 
tions. He fought a Tutched battle with Aristippus 
near the river (’hares, .11111 upon that occasion in- 
curred the imputation of having deserted thd action, 
and let the victory sliji out of his hands, l^or one 
part of liis army ln«l clearly the advantage, and was 
advancing tast in the pursuit; *vhen he, without 

I 

Adgenenirn Ccreris si fie Ktpde €t sanguine ^ 

Ve.'cendu}i1 ir^OiS, et siccchnortc tj/raimi, (J jv. 112.)^ 
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being overpowered where he acted in person, merely 
out of fear alhd diffidence, retired in disorder to his 
camp. His men, on their return from the pursuit, 
expressed their indignation at being prevented from 
erecting^ the trophy, after they had put the enemy 
to flight, and killed many more men than they had 
!bst. Aratus, wounded by these reproaches, deter- 
mined to risk a second battle for tlie trophy. Accord- 
ftigly, after his m*en had rested one day, he drew 
them piit the next. Hut finding that the enemy’s 
numbers had increased, and that their troops were in 
much higher spirits than before, he durst not hasard 
an action, but retreated, after having obtained a 
truce to carry oft'^he dead. his Engaging man- 
ners, however, and his abilities in the administration, 
he obviated the consecpiences of this error, and 
added the? city of Cleonae^"^ to the Achaean league. 
In Cleonae he caused the Nemean games to be celo- 
bratetH for he thought that city had the best and 
most natural claim to them. The people of Argos, 
likewise, exhil)ited*thcm ; and upon this occasion the 
freedom and security, which liad been the privilege 
of the* champions, were first violated. The Achaeans 
considered* as* enemies all who had repaired to the 
games at Argos, arfd having seized them as they 
jrassed through their territories, sold them for slaves. 
So violent and implacable was their general’s hatred 
of tyrants. 

Kot long afterward, Aratus received intelligence 
that iiristippus had a design against Clconse, but 
that he was afraid of him, because he then raided 
ut*Corintlf : upon which he assembled his forces by 
jgrocbimation, and haying ordered them to take.pro* 
visions for several days, marched to Cenchrfee. By 
this mantcuvre he hoped to bring A ristippuS against 
Cleonae, as supposing him at a* distance : and it had 
it’s eftec^. TBe tyrant immediately set out from 
Argos with his army. But it was no sooner dark, 

' ’ ’ I 

3* A city in Argolis, between Corintb and Argo*.* 
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than Aratus returned from Cenchrese to Corinth; 
and having placed guards in all the road*, led on the 
Acbaeans, who Ibllowed him in such good order and 
with so much celerity and pleasure, that they not 
only made their march, but entered Cleonae that 
night, and marshalled themselves in order of^bafttlc : 
neither did Aristippus gain the least knowledge of 
this movement. 

Next morning at break of da^’^ the gates wercr 
opene4, the trumpet sounded, and Aratus advanc- 
ing at full speed and with all the alarm of w^r fell 
upon the enemy, and soon routed them. He then 
went upon the pursuit, particularly that way which 
he imagined Aristippus would take^; for the country 
had several outlets^ The pursuit w'as continued as 
fai' as Mycena;, and the tyrant (as Dtnias informs us) 
was overtaken and killed by a Cretan, named Tra- 
giscus ; and of his army there were above tifteen 
hundred slain. Aratus, though he had gained this 
important victory without the loss of ta single man, 
could not make himself master of .Argos, or" deliver 
it from slavery : for Agias and young Aristomachue 
entered it with the king of Macedon’s troop.'^;,antl 
continued to hold it in subjection. ‘ . * 

This action silenced in a grdUt measure the" ca- 
lumny of the enemy, and put a stop to the insolent 
scof^ of those, who to flatter the tyrants bad not 
scrupled to say, that whenever the Achman general 
prepared for battle, his bowels lost their retentive 
faculty ; that when the trumpet sounded, his ‘eyes 
grew dim, and his head giddy ; and that when he 
had given the word, he used to ask this Iteutenants 
and other officers, ‘ what farther need there could.be 
of him, since the die tvas cast, and whether he might 
not retire, and wait the event of the day at sOme 
distance.’ These reports had prevailed so much, 
that the philosophers in their inquiries in the schools, 

‘ Whether the palpitation of the heart and change of 
colour on the appearance of danger were Arguments 
of cowardice* or only of sonfle natural defect, some 
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coldness in the constitution ?* used always to quote 
Aratus as an excellent general, who yet was con- 
stantly subject to these emotions on occasion of a 
battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought 
means \o depose Lysiatles the Mcgalopolitan, who 
had assumed the supreme power in his native city. 
This man had something generous in his nature, and 
was not insensibte to true honour, lie had not, 
like most other tyrants, committed this injustice 
out qf a love of licentious pleasure, or from a motive 
of avarice: but incited, when very young, by a pas- 
sion for glory, and una*dvisc(Jly believing, in his high- 
mindctl view of filings, the false aixi vain accounts 
of the wondrous happiness of aybitraiy power, he • 
had made it histrusiness to usurp it. lie soon, how- 
ever, fel> it a heavy burthen : and being at once de- 
sirous to gain the happiness which Aratus enjoyed, 
and to deliver himself from the fear of his intriguing 
spirit, he formed the noblest resolution imaginable ; 
first to»gct rid of the hatred, the fears, and the guards 
which encompassed him, and then to bestow the 
^rcgCest blessing on bis country. In consequence of 
this, he sent for Aratus, laid down the authoi’ity 
whifch he had assiirticd, and united the city to the 
Achaean leagne. The Achicans, cliarmed with his 
lofty siiirit, thouglit it not too high a compliment 
to elect him general. He was no sooner appointed, 
than he discovered tin ambition to raise his name 
abov^ tliat of Aratus, and was by this project led to 
several unnecessary attempts, particularly to declare 
w*ar agaiJIst tire Lacedaemonians. 'J'liis, Aralus en- 
deavoured to prevent, but bis opposition was thought 
lo proceed from envy. Lysiades was choiefi general 
a second time, though Aratus exerted all his interest 
to procure that appointment for another; for, as we 
have already observed, he had the command himself 
only every other year. Lysiades w’as fortunate 
enough .t(/gain that commission a third time, enjoy- 
pig it alternately with nratus. But at last avowing 
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himself his enemy, and often accusing him to the 
Achmnns in full council, that people fast him off. 
For he appeared, with only an assumed cliaracter, to 
contend against real and sincere virtue. iFsop tells 
us, “ that the cuckoo one day asked the littl^, birds, 
** * why they avoided her ; ’ and they answered,* ‘ it 
** was because they feared, she would at last provCs 
“ a hawk'’^’ ” In like manner it happened to Ly- 
siades. It was suspected that, as'hc had been once 
a tyraot, his laying down his power was not fpite a 
voluntary thing, and that he would be glad tOcseize 
the tirst opportunity of resuming it. 

Aratus acquired nevd glory in the war with the 
AStoIians. Tim Aclneans prcsse^l him to engage 
them on the confines of Mcgara, and Agis king of 
the Lacedaemonians, who atteiulort wiili an army, 
joined his instances to theirs ; bnt he ^^l 1 ld not 
consent. They re])roachcd him with want of' spirit, 
with cowardice ; they trietl what scoffing, what ridi- 
cule could do : but he bore all their attacks with 
patience, and would not sacrifice tlic real go6d of the 
community to the fear of seeming disgrace. Upoig 
this principle, he suffered tire yEtolians to' ^ass 
mount Geraiiia and to enter Peloponnesus with- 
out the least resistance. But A^hen lie flnind 'that 
in their march they had seized Pellene, he was no 
longer the same man. Without the least delay, 
without waiting till all his forces were assembled, he 
advanced with those he had at 'Jiand against the ene- 
my, now much weakened by their late acquisition, 
which had occasioned tlic utmost disorder and mis- 
rule. 'For they had no sooner entereul tllc^city, thdn 
the private men dispersed thenpselvcs in the ho.UKCSj, 
and began to scramble and fight f()r the booty ; while 
the generals and other officers seized the wives‘and 

u No such fable W /Esop’s is now extant ; liut there is one of 
* the Hawk and other Birds/ to which this passage alludes.^ 

A mountain in Attica, so called b}' Megarus, iWio^ under the 
guidance of some cranes saved upon it’s summit Vroxn Deu- 

lion’s flood.'^ 
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(daughters of the inhabitants, and each placed his 
helmet uponHhe head of his prize, as a mark to 
Tvhom she belonged, and to prevent her filing into 
the hands of another. 

While jhey were thus employed, intelligence ar- 
rived • that Aratus was on the point of attacking 
th^m. The consternation was such, as might be 
expected among men in extreme disorder. 13efore 
tltfey were all apprfsed of their danger, those who 
were al),&ut the gates and in the suburbs had«skir- 
misheiUa lew moments with the Achmans, and w'ere 
put to flight, with a precipitation, execssively alarm- 
ing to those who had assemMed to support them. 
During this confiisi«tn one of thfi captives, daughter 
to Kpigethes a person of considerable eminence in 
Pellene, who was remarkable for her beauty and 
majestic mien, was seated in the temple of Diana, 
where her captor had jflaced her, after having put 
his he1n»et adorned with three plumes of leathers on 
her head. This lady, hearing the noise and tumult, 
ran out Suddenly to see what was the cause. As 
she stood at the door of the temple, and looked 
d(^’nAi*pon the copibatants with the helmet still upon 
her head, sh6 appeared to the citizens a figure more 
than fiuiigan, apd the* enemy took her lor a deity; 
wluich struck the latter with such terror and astonish- 
ment, that they were no longer able to use their 
arm’s. 

The Pcllenians inform ns, that the statue of the 
goddesS stands commonly untouched, and that when 
the priestess moves it out of the temple in ord<jr to 
carry it ir> pU-oce^srion, none dare look it in the face, 
buj on .the contrary ail J;urn away their eyes with the 
ortmost care ; for it is not only a terrible aSia dan- 
gerous* sight to mankind, but it’s look renders the 
.trees barren, and blasts the fruits where it passes. 
The priestess, thby add, carried it dut upon this 
pccasion, and always turning the face directly to- 
ward the jStolians filled ihem with horror, and de- 
prived them of their senses. But Ara^s, in his 
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Commentaries, makes no mention of any sncli cir> 
cnmstance: he only says, that he putf the -®tolians 
to flight, and entering the town witirthe fugitives, 
dislodged them by dint of sword, and killed seven 
hundred. This action was one of the mo.^ celebra- 
ted in histoiy, and Timanthes the painter gave a 
very lively ami excellent representation of it. ‘ 
As many powerful states however were combining 
against the Achasans, Aratus has^ned to make peaiee 
witho the Aitolians, which he not only efl^cted by 
the assistance of I’antaleon, one of the most powerful 
men among them, but likcNvise entered into an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive. He had a great de- 
sire to restoil; Athens to it’s liberty, and exposed 
himself to the severest censures of the Achmans by 
attempting to sui’prise the Piraju's, while there was 
a truce subsisting between them and the Macedo- 
nians. Aratus indeed, in Ids Commentaries, denies 
the fact, and lays the blame upon Ki’ginus,»itl con- 
cert with whom he had taken the citadel of Corinth, 
It was the exclusive scheme of. Erginus, ho informs 
us, to attempt that port : his ladder however break- 
ing, he miscarried, and was pursued; and ifi„or<jer 
to save himself, he often called upon ‘Aratus, as if 
present, by w'hich artifice he dffccivcd^ the enemy and 
escaped. But this defence of his wants probability 
to support it- It is not likely that Erginus u private 
man, a Syrian, would haVe formed a design of such 
consequence without having Aratus at the head of 
it, to supply him with troops, and to j)oint Put the 
opportunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus proved 
the same against himself, by making- notVonly two or 
three, ^ but many more atteipiAs upon the Pvaeus. 


3^ Of Timanthes Pliny gives us a charrxtcr, H. N. xxxv. 1() • 
In here however, in his enumeration of his works, he makes no men-, 
tion of this parti Alar piece. One of hi|feinoA celebrated works was 
* the Sacrifice of Iphigenia,’ in which he threw a vefi over the face 
of A gauiomnon ; and another a Cyclops, of whoscbsize (as he was 
limited to a small picture) he con||cycd a strong idea, 'by i-tpresent- 
iiig some young saty rs measuring nis thumb with a thyrsus.* 
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Like a person violently in love, his miscarriages did 
not induce hifti to desist ; for as his hopes were dis-> 
appointed only by the failure of perhaps a single 
circumstance, and he was always within a little of 
succecdii^, he still encouraged himself to proceed. 
In one repulse, as he fled over the fields of Thri- 
asihm he broke his leg, and the cure could not be 
• efl’ected without several incisions ; so that for some 
time afterward, whenever he was called to action, he 
was carried into the field in a litter. • 

Aftev the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius* 
accession to the throne, Aratus was more intent than 
ever upon delivering A'thens^from the yoke, and 
conceived an utter contempt for* the Macedonians, 
lie was, however, defeated in a battle near Fhylacia 
by Bithys the new" king’s general ; and a strong re- 
port being spread on one side that he was taken pri- 
soner, and on another that he was dead, Diogenes 
who ebrnmanded in the Pirscus wrote a letter to Co- 
rinth, insisting, “'That the Achaeans should evacuate 
the placcf since Aratus was no more.” Aratus hap- 
pened to be at Corinth, when the letter arrived j 
an^ tlu^’messcngcrs, finding that their business occa- 
sioned muchiaugfiter and satirical discourse, retired 
in greSt confusion. The king of Macedon himself 
likewise -sent a ship with orders, “ That Aratus 
should be brought to him in chains.” 

. T^e Athenians, outdoing themselves in flattery 
to the Macedonians, wo’re cliaplets of flowers upon 
the first'rumour of Aratus’ death. Incensed at this 
treatment, he immediately marched out against them, 
and ’procccdlbd a» far as the Academy : but they 
implored him to spare ^hem, and he returned^ with- 
put* having done them the least injur}'. Tlie ‘Athe- 
nians now became sensible of his virtue, and as upon 
the death of Demetrius they ^'^fere determined to 
make an attempt 'for^ liberty, they calfed him in to 
their assistance. Though he was not general of the 
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AcbiSans that y6ar, and waa beside so much indis- 
posed by long sickness as to be forced td keep his bed> 
he yet caused himself to be carried in a litter, to fen- 
der them his best services. Accordi^’gly he prevailed 
lij-wn Diogeiles, who commanded die gajTjson, to 
give up the Piraeus, Munychia, iSalamis, and Sdnium 
to the Athenians, for the consideration ofa'hund/ed 
and fifty talents, twenty of which were advanced by 
Afatus himself. Upon this, the A^giiictae and Il6i’- 
inionians joined the Acha^ns, and a con^derable 
part of Arcadia paid contributions to the league. 
The Macedonians now fbupd eini)lo}’ment enough 
Air their arms nearer Home ; and the Achscans, num- 
bering the yEtoliafts among thek allies, acquired a 
gi'eat addition to*tlieir power. 

Aratus still proceeded upon 'his old principles, 
and concerned to see tyranny established in a city 
so near him as that of Argos, despatched his agents 
to Aristomachus, to persuade him ‘ to restore that 
city to liberty, and unite it to the'Acha*an league; 
in noble emulation of the example of LysiiTdes, who 
chose to command so illustrious a pcoj)le with repu- 
tation and honour as the general of’ their choice, ra- 
ther than a single city as a tyrant expbsed to per- 
petual danger and hatred.’ Aristotnachus li'stened 
to their suggestions, and desired Aratus to Send him 
fifty talents to pay off his trooj)s. The money was 
granted agreeably to his request ; but Lysiddes 
whose commission as general was not expired, and 
who was ambitious to have tins negociati5n pass 
with the Achasans for his w'ork, took an opporttniity, 
while the sum was providing, of s»&eusihg‘ Aratus to 
Aristqmachus as a person, ifu placably hoiilile^to 
tyrants,* and advised him rather to put the businesa 
into his bands, 'fq these suggestions Aristomachus 
gave ear, and Lysia'des had the honour of introduc.^ 
ing him to thfe league. But, upon this occasion more 
especially, the Achajan council showqjl their affec- 
tion and fidelity to Aratui ; for, upon his speaking 
against Aristomachus, thiy rejected him with die 
9 f 
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utmost resentment. Aflefward, when Aratus was 
prevailed up^n to undertake the management the 
atfair, they readily and cheerfully accepted hinq^ and 
made a decree by which the Argives and IHdiasJians 
were admitted into the league. The year following, 
likewise^ Aristomachns was appointed general, 
Aristomachus, finding himself esteemed by tlic 
Achaean'^, was desirous of carrying his arms into l..a- 
conia, for which yuvpose he sent fi>r Aratus from 
Athens. Aratus replied, that he utterly disapproval 
the expedition, not choosing that the Achscanu 
should engage with Clcomenes whose s))irit and 
power increased with hjs difficulties. Aristomachus 
however, was bent upon the Aitcrprisc ; and Aratus, 
yielding to his solkitations, returned io assist him in 
the war. Clcon^cncs offiered him l)attle at I’alan- 
tiuni, but Aratus prevciUcd him Irom accepting the 
chaiicnge* Upon this, Uysiadcs accused Aratus to 
the ^clunans, and the year fidiowing declared him- 
self his competitor for the command : but Aratus 
had the majority of votes, and was tor the twelfth 
time declared gent’i’al. 

'■ This year, he was defeated by Uleonicnes at 
mount Lycmuni.; and, in his flight being forced to 
wauiJer abdufin tlH\night, he was supposed to have 
been kyicd. ,'1’his was tiic second time, that a re- 
Tilbrt of liis death luul spread over Greece. He saved 
nimsclf, however, and luvving collected the scattered 
• remains of liis forces,. was not satisfied with retiring 
unmojested ; but availing himself in the best man- 
ner of his opportunity, when no one expected, or 
even thoiiglit of such a mananivre, fell suddenly 
upon the Alantificaris who were allies to Cleomenes, 
tpok .their city, scc^ised it with a garrison,, and dc- 

Sonic autborr; write that Clcomcnc.s nt the instillation of the 
TEtolitTns, hnd built a fortress? in the territory of the Mcj^alopolkanSy 
called Atlu?n:runi, •wh.igli the Achjrans consiUTin^ a« cn open 
rapinre, dc<?iarcd ip a ^^eneral asscmhly, that the LacedicmoniiiDji 
sirould bu cori^idcrcd us cneinieH. 
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dared all the strangers he found there free of the 
city.' In short, he obtained that for ^tbe Achseans 
when beaten, which they could not easily have gain* 
ed if victorious. 

The Lacedaemonians having again entered the ter- 
ritories of Megalopolis, he marched to rebevp that 
city. Cleomenes endeavoured to bring him to pn 
action, but he declined it, though the Mc’galopoli- 
tans strongly pressed him to leaije the matter to tijje 
decision of the sword. For, beside that ,he was 
never very fit for disputes in the open field, ‘he was 
now inferior in numbers ; and at a time of life when 
his spirits began to fail, and his ambition w'as sub- 
dued, he would have nad to engage with a young 
mao of the most adventurous couf age. He thought 
likewise that, if Olcoincne.s by his boldness sought to 
acquire glory, it became him by his cautipn to keep 
that, whicli he had acquired. 

One day the light infantry skirmished with tlic 
Spartans, and having driven them ^ to their camp, 
entered it along with them and began to plunder. 
Aratus even then would not lead on the mam body, 
but kept his men on the other side ol‘ a defile that 
lay between, and w'ould not* siiftbi' th^m to pasS. 
Lysiades, incensed at this order anil reproaching 
him with cowardice, called iqion the cavalry to sup- 
port the party in pursuit of the enemy, and not to 
betray the victory, nor to desert one who was about 
to hazard all for his country. . On this, many of the ' 
best men in the army followed him to the charge, 
whicli was so vigorous, that he put the right wing of 
the Lacedaemonians to flight. 13ut in th? ardour, of 
bis courage and his ambition for honour, he advanced 
inconsiejcratcly upon the purjMil, till he fell into aa 
intricate way, obstructed with trees and intersected 
with large ditches. Jn this ground CJcomcnes at- 
tacked and si e^w him, after he had, maintained the 
most glorious of all combats, the combot for hi's 
^people, almost at their own doors. The»rcst of the 
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cavalry fled, and turning back upon the main body 
threw the in^ntry into disorder, so that the rout 
became general. 

Tliis loss was principally imputed to Aratus, for 
he was thought to have abandoned Lysiades^ to bis 
fete, yho Achaeans, therefore, retired in great anger, 
ant} obliged him to follow them to A2gium. There 
.it was decreed in full council, that he should not be 
supplied with any more money, or have any merce- 
naries ; jind tln^ if he was determined to go to war^ 
he must find resources for it himself. Thus igno- 
miniouSly treated, he was inclinctl to deliver up the 
seal, and immediately resign hi| command; but, ujmn 
more mature consideration, he thought it better to 
bear the afiront wit!? patience. Soon aiter this, he led 
the Aclueans to Owliomemis, where'he gave battle to 
Megistonous the father-in-law of (’Icomcncs, killerl 
three hundred of his men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to take the com- 
mand eVery other year; but when his ttirn came, 
and he \vu,s called upon to resume it, he absolutely 
refused, and Tinioxehus was ap[)ointed general. ''I'he 
reason /rominonly assigned tor his rejecting the com- 
nflssidn was, his •resentment against the people for 
the late dishonour, which they had done him ; but 
the real* cause* was, the bad posture of the Achasan 
affairs. ("Icomcncrs no longer advanced by insensible 
steps : he liad no measur.es now to keep will) the 
magistrates at home, nor any thing to fear from thefr 
opposition ; for lie had put the Ephori to death, 
distributed the lauds in equal portions, and admitted 
inapy strangers, citizens of Sparta. After he ‘had 
thus made himself .absolute master at home, he 
mardlied into Achaiii/and insisted upon lioHig ap- 

* pointed general of the league. Aratus thercfiire is 
highly blamed, wlien atliiirs were in such a teinpes- 

* tuous state, tor lyiving given up the hqhn to another 
pilot®'*, when he ought rather to have taken |t by 
force to save the community from sinkijig. Or, if 

*• See the Life of ClcJmenes, V. ] 69 .,flot. (*) , ' 
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he thoi^ht the Achaean power gone beyond the 
poss^ility of retrieval he should haye yielded to 
CleomeneSy and not have reduced Peloponnesus into 
a state of fresh barbarism by Macedonian garrisons, 
or filled the citadel of Corinth with Ill}’rian and 
Gaulish^® arms. For this was making those»men, to 
whom he had shown himself superior both iti J?is 
military and political capacity, and whom he had 
vilified so much in his Corameptaries, lords of his 
cities, under the softer but false naq|e of a^ies. It 
may be said, perhaps, that Cleomencs was unjust 
and tyrannical. Let us grant it for a moment : yet 
he was a dcscendent of the Heraclidae, and his coun- 
try was Sparta, the mi'anest citizen of which should 
have been preferred as general oi’the league to the 
first of the Macedonians, at least Jby those who set 
any value n})on the dignity of Greece. Besides, 
Cleomencs solicited the command among the Achm- 
ans‘“, only with a view of making their cities happy 
in his services, in return tor the honour of the title ; 
whereas Antigonns, though declared conupander-in- 
chief both by sea and land, \fonld not accc()t the 
commission till he was paid with the citsjdel "of 
Corinth, in which he perfectly resembled iEsop’s 
hunter'" ; for he would not ridg the Athians, tlwugh 
they offered their backs, and though by embassies 
and decrees they cointed liim to do it, till he had 
first bridled them by his garrison, and by the hostages 
which they were obliged to deliver to him. 

. 

This appears so unaccountable a circumstance, that M. du 
Soul for ^ (iaulish,’ would read ‘yEtoIiaii^ arms.* ^ 

Aratus was, perhaps, ap|)rehcn«»ivc that ^Hcomenes would! en- 
deavour to render himself absolute anioiig the Achajans, as Ije was 
already in Lacedicmon. There was 'a poss»ihility however ofifiis 
behaving with honour, as general of the Acha^ans, whereas from * 
Antigonns nothing could be expected but chains. This Antigonus 
was surnanied Doson. ^ 

Horace give% us tlus fable of Aisop’s, Ep. I. x. ♦ * 

Cervus equum^ pttgnd melior^ contmunibus %erbis 

PeUebatj &c. • ^ 

but, before Ailsop, the poet Stcsicljorus is said to have applied it to 
the Himerians, when they were geing to raise a guard for PLalaris. 
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Aratus, it is true, labours to justify himself’by the 
Necessity of affairs. But Polybius assures us that, 
long before that necessity existed, he had been afraid 
of the daring spirit of Cleomcnes, and had not only 
treated with Antigonus in private, but induced the 
Megalopolitans to jn opose to the general assembly 
^f the Achaians, tliai Antigonus should be invited to 
their assistance. For, whenever Cleomcnes renewed 
his depredations, the Mcgalopolitans were the first 
that sijffered bv^'them. Phylarchus^^ giv'es the same 
account, but wc should not have afforded hinl much 
credit, if he had not been supported by the testi- 
mony of Polybius : for such js his fondness for ('leo- 
menes, that he cannot spea’k qf him without enthu- 
siasm ; and, as if lie was pleading a cause rather than 
writing a liistory^ he perpetually disparages the one, 
and vindicates the other. 

The Achmans having lost Mantinca, wliich Clco- 
menes now took a second time, and being moreover 
defeated in a great battle at Hecatombmum, were 
so terrified that they immediately invited Cleomcnes 
to Argos, with a 'promise of making him general, 
lint Aratus no sooner perceived that he was on hia 
iliarCh, and had brought his army as far as Lerma, 
than- his fears' gained the ascendency, and he sent 
embassadors to desire him to come to the Achaeans 
as to friends and allies, with only three hundred men. 
They were to add that, if h^ had any distrust of the 
Achajans, they would give him hostages. Cleo- 
inene^told them, they did but insult and mo(^ him 
with such a message, and returning immediately 
wrgte a letter to the Achaean council, full of com- 
plaints and invectives against Aratus. Aratus wrote 
aiK>tlier against Cleomcnes in the same sti’e, and 
they proceeded to such gross abuse, as not to spare 
the characters even of their wives and families. 

Upon this, Cl^eomenes sent a hers^ld to declare 

4* For an account of this historian, see a former note. In his 
partialiur fonCleomencs, mentioned below, he was folioliped to some 
extent by Plutarch.’* \ 

VOL. VI. t) 
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war against the Acha'ahs ; and, in the mean time, 
the city of Sicyon narrowly escaped bejng betrayed 
to him. Disappointed of his expectation there, he 
turned against Pcllene, dislodged the Achman gar- 
rison, and secured the town for liimself. A little 
while afterward, he took Phcncuin and Pentpleum ; 
and it was not long before the people of Argos 
adopted his interest, and the Phliasians rec6ived his 
garrison. So that scarcely any thing remained firm 
to the AchaL'ans, of the dominions which they hifd 
acquired ; Aratus saw nothing but confusion about 
him ; all Peloponnesus was in a tottering condition, 
and the cities were every wjiere excited by innova- 
tors to revolt. None, Indeed, were quiet, or satisfied 
with their present circumstances.*" Even among the 
Sicyonians and Corinthians many were found to 
entertain a correspondence with Cleomenes, having 
been long disaffected to the administratibn jmd tlie 
public utility, because they wished to get the power 
ftito their own hands. Aratus ivas invested with full 
authority to punish the delinquents. The corrupt 
members of Sicyon he cut off*, but by sebking for 
, such in Corinth, in order to put them to death, 1ie 
exasperated the people, already sick of the same dis- 
temper and weary of the Achaean* gdvernm.cnt 
Upon this occasion they assembled iu the temple of 
Ajiollo, and sent for Aratus, being determined cither 
to kill him or take him prisoner, before* they pro- 
ceeded to an o[)cn revolt. . He came leading his 
hors^, as if he had not the least mistrust or suspi- 
cion. When they saw* him at the gate, a number of 
them rose up, and loaded him with ^reproaches. 
But he w'ith a composed coiintdiancc nnd mild 
address bade them sit down agSin, and nofby stand- 
ing in tKe way, and making such a disorderly noise,* 
prevent other citizens who ivere at the door from 
entering. At the same time that he said this, he drew* 

What wonder, when they $aw Aratus unfailliful to his'finit 
.principles, and about to reduce them airesli undei^h^ Maccdonivi ' 
yoke ? 

.1 
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back step by step, as if he were seeking somebody 
to take nii^ horse. Thus he got out of the crowd, 
and continued to talk without the least appearance 
of confusion to such of the Corinthians as he met, 
desiring them to go to the temple, till he insensibly 
nppyoaehed the citadel. He then vaulted upon his 
horse, and having ordered Cleopatcr the governor to 
keep a* strict guard upon it, rode off to Sicyon, fol- 
lowed by only thirty soldiers, for the rest had left 
^lim apd dispersed. 

The Corinthians, quickly apprised of his* flight, 
wenh in pursuit of him ; but failing in their design, 
they sent for Cleoinones, ^lul put the city into his 
hands. He did not, however, think this advantage 
equal to his los# in their having suHered Aratus to 
escape. As sopn as the inhabitans of [that district * 
on the coast called] Actc had surrendered their 
towns, he shut up the citadel with a wall of circum- 
valljition, and a palisadoed entrenchment. 

In the mean time many of the Achaeans repaired 
to Aratus at l^icyon, and a general assembly was 
held, in which hb was chosen conunander-in-chief 
with /in unlimited commission. He now first took 
•a gViard, and it was’eomposed of his fellow-citizens. 
He. had condlictcd t)ic Achaean administration three 
and tliirty yoars, and had been the greatest man in 
Greece, both in power and reputation: but he found 
bjmsclfht this time abandoned, indigent, and perse- 
cuted ; without any thing but a single plank to trust 
to, ip the *perilous storm that had sliipwrecked his 
country. For the /Etolians liad refused liim the as- 
sistance, lyliich he requested ; and the city of Athens, 
though ‘well in&line<l to serve him, was prevented by 
EutKdes and Micibm • 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects at Corinth. 
Cleomenes would not touch apy thing that belonged 
to him, but sent for his friends tpid agents, and 
charged .them *to take the utmost care of his pro- 
,pertv, as remembering that they must give an ac«. 
count to it's owner. Aratus himself he privately 
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sent Tripylns, and afterward his father-in-law Mcgisf' 
tondus, with high offers, and among tht rest a pen- 
sion of twelve talents, which was double the yearly 
allowance he had from Ptolcni}'. In return for this, 
he desired to be appointed general of (he Acha;ans, 
and to be associated with him in the cai^*ot’the 
citadel of Corinth. Aratus answered, “ Thaf he did 
“ not now govern affairs, but they governed him.” 
As there appeared an insincerity in this answer^ 
(’leomencs entcre<l the territories of Sicyoji, and 
committed dreadf id devastations. He likewise ^)lock- 
ed up the city for three months together, durihg all 
which time Aratus wjis debating within himself, 
whether or not he ^hould surrender (he citadel to 
A»utigonus ; for he would not s^nd him succours 
upon any otlier co'Vidition. • 

Bcfi>re he could form his resolution, the, Aclijeaus 
met in council at yEgium'", and summoned him to 
attend il. As the town was invested by Cleomonos, 
it was dangerous to pass. The ci^i:<ens entreated 
him not to go, and declared tliat lliey wtjuld not 
siifler him to expose himself to an enemy, who was 
watching for his prey. The nuitrons and their chil- 
dren likewise hung upon him, and •wept; for hini a? 
for a common parent and protector. ’ He consoled 
them however as well as he could, and* rode dpOwn to 
the sea-side, taking with him ten of his friends and 
his son, who was now approaching to manhorul. 
Finding some vessels at anchor, ho went on board, 
and arrived safe at -digiuin. I'liere he heid an 
assembly, in which it was tlccrced that Antigonus 
should be called in, and the citadc^surivndercd.to 
him. Aratus sent his own son among tlie other 
hostage* which the (.'orintliians so mncli rescnlcd, 
that they plundered Iii.s goods, and made a present of 
his house to Clcomcives. 

As Antigonijs was now approachipg with his army 

** A marititno city of Acliala, notHu' from the inoutli of the 
of nicntioneil belon', is situated at thf nQrth-ea»tsm 

extretnity of tliu Eame gulf.* - * 
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(which consisted of twenty thousand foot, all Macer 
donians, and*of fourteen hundred horse), Aratus wei\t 
with the Demiurgi by sea, and without being dis- 
covered by the enemy met him at I’cgaj, though 
he placijd not mucli confidence in Antigoniis, and 
distrlisted the Macedonians. For he knew that his 
j^catness had been owing to the mischiefs which he 
had done them, and that he had first risen to the 
direction of affairs in consequence of Jiis hatred to 
old Ajftigonus. But seeing an indisi>c()sablc ne- 
cessity before him, such an occasion as those who 
seemed to command arc forced to obey, he faced the 
danger. Wlicn Antigonns \v*as told that Aratus was 
come in person, h<i gave the rcst^ common welcome, 
but received him in the most honourable manner, 
end finding him upon trial to be a man of probity 
and prudence, admitted him into his most intimate 
frieiulship. He was both serviceable to the king 
inde6d*iti his affairs of importance, and in las hours 
of leisure his most agreeable companion. Antigonus 
tliercfot^*though young, perceiving in him such a 
temper and such other qualities as fitted him for a 
prince's friendship, preferred him not cnly to the 
rest of the Achasans, hut even to the Macedonians 
that 'were abqut him* and continued to employ him 
ip every affair of consequence. Thus what the gods 
had announced, by the entrails of one of the victims, 
♦ wds accomplished. For it is said, that when Aratus 
v. as sacrificing not long before, there appeared ip 
the liV*er two gall-bladders enclosed in the same caul j 
upon which, the soothsayer declared that two, ene- 
ipifcs, thon Sippapcntly the most irreconcileable, would 
soon .be- united in strictest friendship. ^Aivitus 
, af that time took little notice of thp saying, for he 
never put much faith in victims, nor indeed in pre- 
dictions from any thing else,' but used to depend 
upon his reasofl. Some time aftcri^ard however, 
k. * 

The Achaean magistrates. See an account qf them before, 
|E)pd llesycb. in voc, • 
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when the war went on successfully, Anjigonus gave 
an entertainment at Corinth ; at which, though 
there was a numerous company, he placed Araths 
next above him. They had not sat long, before 
Antigonus, called for a cloke. At the saraectime he 
asked Aratus, “ Whether he did not think it ver^v 
“ cold ?” and upon his replying that “ He quite 
“ shivered,” he desired him to sit nearer, so that the^ 
servants who brought the cloke put it over thh 
shoulders of both. This reminding Aratus .of the 
victim, he laughingly informed tlie king both of the 
sign and the prediction. But all this occurred long 
after the time, that wc are now writing about. 

While they were at Pegrn, they took oaths of 
mutual fidelity, ami then marched against the enemy. 
►Several actions ensued under the walls of Corinth, 
in which Cleomenes had strongly fortified himself^ 
and the Corinthians defended tiic place with great 
vigour. 

In the mean time Aristotle, a citizen of A/^os and 
a friend of Aratus, despatched liu agent to him in 
private, with an ofi’er of inducing that city to dcclafe 
for him, if he would go thither in person with a few 
troops. Aratus having apprisijd Antigonus of. this 
scheme, embarked fifteen hunclred men, and im- 
mediately sailed v/ith them from the Isthmus t*o 
Kpidaurns. But the people of Argos, without wait- 
ing for his arrival, had attackjed the troops of Clco- 
menc.s, and .shut them up in the citadel. Cleoniencs 
having notice of this, and fearing that the enemy, 
if they were in jiossessiou of yVrgos, migM intercept 
his retreat to LaceditMuon, left liis f)ost before (he 
citadel rf)f Corinth the same and marched 

their succour. He reached Argos before Aratus, 
and gained some advantage over the enemy ; but 
Aratus arrivings soon afterward, and the king appear- 
ing with his army, Cleomenes retiretl to IVfantinea. 

Upon this, all the cities again joined the Achaeans. 
Antigonus made himself master of the citadel of 
Corinth, and the Argives Imvin^ 8j)pointcd Aratus 
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their general, be pereuailed them to bestow upon 
Antigonus the estates of the late tyrants and of all 
the traitors. That people put Aristomaclms to thc^ 
torture at Cen 0111682 "“, and afterward drowned him 
in the sea. Aratus was much censured upon this 
occasidn, for having permitted a man to -suflbr un« 
jifstly, who was not of a bad cliaractcr, with whom 
he had formerly been connected, and who at his 
persuasion had abdicated the supreme powcf, and 
brouglit Argos to unite itself to the Achajan league. 
There/were other charges against Aratus, viz! that 
at his instigation the Aclncans had surrendered the 
city of Corinth to Antlgonns, as if it had been no 
more than an ordinary village4 that they had suf- 
fered him to pillage Orchomenus, and place in it a 
Macedonian gaiTison ; that they liad decreed their 
communily should not send a letter or an embassy 
to any other king, without the consent of Anti- 
gonOs i that they were forced to maintain, and pay, 
the Macedonian* ; and that they had instituted sa- 
crifices/* ‘libations,, and games in honour of that 
prince : the fellow-citizens of Aratus having set the 
fxaipple, and received him into their city, upon 
Avhich occasion* Aratus entertained him in his own 
house. For all these things they blamed Aratus, 
not coH*sidering that when he had once put the reins 
into that prince’s hands, he was necessarily carried 
. along with the career of regal power ; no longer 
master of any thing but his tongue, and finding it 
dangffrous to use even that with freedom. For he 
was visibly hurt by many circumstances of the king’s 
conduct, ][iarti^(jlarly with respect to the statues. 
Anjigonus erected ^inew those of the tyrants, which 
Aratus had pulled ‘down, and demolistal those 
which he had set up in memory of the brave meti, 

• 

Plutarch seems here to have followed I'liylarclms. But Poly^ 
hius (ii.) says, that Aristoraachiis deserved greattT punishments 
tlian he siWteAd, not only for his extreme cruelty when tyrant of 
Argoif, but also for his luiving .forsaken the Aciieeans in their dia* 
tresS| itnd declared for tlieir demies. 
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that surprised the citadel of Corinth. That of Aratus 
alone was spared, notwithstanding his ‘intercession 
for the rCvSt. In the afiiiir of Mantinca ‘S likewise, 
the behaviour ol' the Achaeans was not suitable to 
the Grecian luinianity ; for having conquered it by 
means of Antigonus, tliey put the principal and most 
illustrious inhabitants to the sword, sonic of the res^, 
they sold or sent iu fetters to Maccdon, and of the 
Avoincn and children they made slaves. Of the 
money thus raised they divided a third part among 
ihcinsdlvcs, and gave the rest to the Macedonians. 
But this had it’s excuse in the law tif reprisals. For, 
howev'cr shocking it may a[)j)e;ir that men should 
sacrifice to theif anger those of their own nation and 
, kindred, yet in necessity (as Simonides observes) it 
seems rather a proper alleviation, Chan a hardship, 
to give relief to a mind inflamed and aclnng with 
resentment'"*. But, as to what Aratus did afterward 
W’itli respect to Mantinca, it is impossible to justify 
him upon a pica either of propriety or necessity. 
For Antigonus having made a pi;c5ent of tbr.t city 
to the Argives, they resolved to repeoplc it, and 
appointed Aratus to see it done,; by virtue of \vl]ich^ 
commission, as well as that of genei'cil, he decreed 
that it should no more be called»Mantinea but Anti- 
gonea, the name it still bears. Thus by his'means 
Mantinca (“ tbc lovely Mantinca,” as Horner^" 
pronounces it) was no more.; and, in it’s place, we 

The Mantincans iind applied to the Achiruns for a garrison, 
to defend them iigainst the i.iaccda}monians« In compliance? ^vitli 
thehr request, the Acha?ans sent them three hundred of their own 
citizens, *and two hundred mercenaries- But the Mantineans, soon 
afterward changing their minds, in the most ^>erli(lious* manner 
massacred the garri.son. They merited^ therefore, all that. they 
are here saW have suffered ; Polybius (ii.), however, tnakes no 
mention of the principal inhabitants having been put to death; he 
only says, their goods were plundered, and some of the people sold 
for slaves ; though, for their^ treacherous conduct, tliey had de- 
served a mucli less nlbdcrate trecUmtrit. • 

‘ - “<8 This is a sentiment, surely, unworthy of the mild lind gentle 
FJutarcl). Mow differently woidd a Christian apostte I^ve com- 
mented upon such an occasion!* ^ 

^9 II ii. 607.* 
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have a city named from the man who destroyed and 
^niined it’s inhabitants. 

Some time after this, Cleomenes being over- 
thi'own in a great battle near Sellasia quitted Sparta, 

. and sailqd to Egypt. As for Antigonus, after the 
kindest* and most honourable behaviour to Aratus, 
h# returned to Maccdon. In his sickness there, 
■which happened soon after liis arrival, he sent Philip, 
(at that time very young, but already declared his 
successor) into J^cloponncsus ; having first instruct- 
ed hin\* above all things to pay the utmost attention 
to Aratus, and through him to treat with the cities, 
and make himself know’n to the Achaeans. Aratus 
received him with great honour,* and jnanaged him 
so well, that he returned to Maccdon full of senti- 
ments of respect ibr his friend, and in the most fa- 
vourable and zealous disposition for the interests of 
Greece. 

Aftei; the death of Antigonus, the jEtolians de- 
spised the inactivity of the Achmans; for accustomed 
to the protection of foreign arms, and sheltering 
themselves under the Macedonian power, they sunk 
i^to ^ state of idleness and disorder This gave 
the yEtolians roo*m to attempt a footing in Pelopon- 

Cleonjenes hiul entrenched himself so strongl}'^ near Scllasia, 
in a narroa^ pass between the mountains Eva an^ Olympus, that 
Antigonus d|d not think proper to atUiek him there. It is not easy 
to comprehend, what could induce Cleomenes to come out of these 
entrenchments, and risk a pitched battle. His troops were not so 
numerous as the enemy^s by oiie-tliird, and he was supplied with 
all kinds^of provisions from Sparta : Wlmt tl* jn could make him 
hasard an action, the event of which was to decide the fate of La« 
cedasmon ? Pc^ybius. indeed, seems to insinuate the cause of this 
proceeding/ Accordmg to him, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who bad 
promise^ to assist him in this^war, had sent him word that he was 
, no^in a condition to make good his engagements. And &s Cleo- 
nienes did not choose to try the other part of the alternative, that 
of suing to Antigonus for a peace, he viyiturcd all upon the issue 
•of that day. 

See Polyb. iv. Patr®, mentioned below, w!is a considerable 
city in the nofth-west, and Dyme in the w'est of A chaia, whence 
indeed (as Slralfo, viii., informs us) it had iPs appellation; though 
Pausanias, vli. IT-y derives it from a man or a woman of a simihr 
flame.* ’ < 
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By the way they made some booty ifi the 
country about PatiiP and Dynie, and thdn proceeded 
to Messenc, and laid waste it’s territories. Aratus 
was incensed at this insolence; but he perceived 
that Timoxenus, who was then general, tpok slow 
and dilatory measures, because his year was'allnost 
expired As he was to succeed therefore to the 
command, he anticipated his commission by five 
days, for the sake of assisting the Messenians. He 
assembled the Achaeans, but they had now 'neither 
exercise nor courage to cn.able them to maintain the 
combat, and consequently he was beaten in a battle 
which he fought at Capliyai. Being accused of hav- 
ing ventured too inirch upon this pccasion ”, he be- 
came afterward so cold, and so far abandoned his 
hopes for the public, as to neglect *the opportunities 
which the .^Pifoliaus gave him, and sufftsr- them to 
roam about Peloponnesus in a kind of bacclianaliau 
manner, committing all the excesses that iiifiorencc 
could suggest. • 

The Achajans were, in consequence, agaih* obliged 
to stretch out their hands toward Macedon, ami 

brought Philip to interfere in 41)0 afllurs of Greccq 

• 

See Polyb. iv.* 

Aratus was accused in the assembl}'', first, o/* bavin <5^ taken the 
edmmand upon ]ii>n before bis time; next, of h:ivinn dit%n*issed the 
Achnean troops, wliile tbe /Htolians were stiil in the beca’t of Pelo- 
ponnt^sus; thirdly, of havinjr ribk;?d an action with so lew troops, ^ 
when he might easily liave made a safa retreat to tlio neighbouring 
t:owns and tlicre reinforced h.'.s army. But the lust and heaviest 
charge against him wiijs, timt after he Iiad resolved to give the 
enemy battle, be did not in the whole action take a single step 
worthy* of an experienced general. Tor he ^ent tllu cavalry and 
light-arnicd foot to attack the enemv\s rear, after tlicir front had 
gained the advantage ; whereas he ou;Jil^o have encountered tjje 
front at tirsttwith the advantt^ge of having them on the declivity, , 
in which ca^e his heavy-armed infantry would have done him great 
service He endeavoured, Jiowever, to prove that the loss of tho 
battle was not his ^ult ; adding, that if he had been wanting in ariy • 
of the duties of an able general, he asked paTdon, and hoped in 
regard of liis past services they would not censure him* with rigour, 
Tliis submission of his changed tho minds of the \fliol^ assembly, 
and the people began to vent their rage upon his aggusers, 
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They knew tlie regard which he had for Aratusj 
and the coniidence he placed in him, and trusted 
upon tliat account to find him tractable and easy in 
all their affairs. But the king now first began to 
listen t(\ Apelles, Mcgalaciis, and other courtiers, 
who bndeavonred to darken the character of Aratus, 
afid prevailed upon him to support the contrary 
party, by which means Kperatus was elected general 
of the Aehmans. Eperatus, however, soon fell into 
the grt^htest contempt among them ; and, as Aratus 
would.not give any attention to their concerns, no- 
thing went on W'cil. Philip, finding that he had 
committed a capital error, flnned again to Aratus, 
and surrendered himself entirely to 'his direction. 
As his affairs now prospered, and his power and re- 
putation grew under the culture of that chieftain, 
he depended entirely u])on him for the farther in- 
crease ()1‘ both. It was evident, indeed, to all the 
world that Aratus hud excellent talents, not only 
for guiding a ct)mmoriwea!th, hut a kingdom too. 
p\)r thefe* appeared»a tincture of his principles and 
nfanners in the whole conduct of this young prince. 
'J’lius the moderation with whicii he treated the 
♦Spartans • ' iftor tliey had offended him, his engaging 
behaviour to the ('retans by which he conciliated 
the whole island in a lew tlays, aiul the glorious 
siieccrs of his expedition against the Ailtolians, 
•gained Philip the honour ‘of knowing how to follow 
good counsel, and Aratus that of being able to 
give i?. 

Upon this account, the courtiers envied him stil), 

• *1 

^54 fl’ljt; Spartans lind .^dimas, ono of the I'phori, and others 

(ft tlieir citizens wl)o w(?rc in tliu interest of* Philip, ancVsniiie of his 
counsellors advised hint to revcnf:je the aifront witli ri^^our. But 
said that, as the Spartans now belonged to the Aciircan league, 
they were acconnta!)!e toil; and that it ill became him to treat 
witii severity his alfies, when his predecessor had extended his 
cjeuicncy to*thein, though enemies. (L.) See Polyb. ii. This 
lustorian, t|^ough he says nothing of his behaviour to the Cretans 
here alluded to, gives the particulars of his expedition against the 
yiitoliiins in detail, in Iiik iour;M and fifth boots.** 
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piore ; and as they found that their private engines 
of calumny availed nothing, they began to try open 
, battery, reviling and insulting him at tabic with the 
utmost cflrontcry, and the lowest abuse. Nay, once 
they threw stones at him, as he was rctiruig from 
supper to his tent. Philip, incensed at tliis outrage, 
fined them twenty talents, and upon tlieir pioceelt- 
iug to disturb and embroil his afiiiirs, put them to 
death, ® 

, Puf afterward he w'as carried so high by the flow 
of prosperity, as to discover many disordeily pasi 
sions. The native badness of his di8{)osition broke 
through the veil, which he had thrown over it, and 
by degrees his.real character app<VJred. In the first 
place, he thx'ply ijiijured young Aratiis by corrupt- 
ing his wife ; and this coinmerce'was a long time 
kept secret, because he lived l)cneatb his roof, where 
be had been received under the sanction of hosj)ita- 
lity He next discovered a strong dislike k) com- 
monwealths, and to the cities that were under that 
form of government. It was easy to be sctM, like- 
wise, that he sought to shake off Aratus. The first 
suspicion of his intentions iwosc from Ins beha* 
viour with respect to the Messeniahs.. T here were 
two factions among them, whitTii had ^raised a sedi- 
tion in the cjty. Aratus went to reconcile them; 
but Pliilip, getting to the place a day before h;m, 
added stings to their mutual hostility. On the one • 
hand, he assembled the magistrates in private, and 
asked them, “ Whether they had not laws to reWaig 
“ the rabble r” and on the other, he asked the de- 
magogues, “ Whether they had not hands to defend 
“ them against tyrants ?” 'I^lia magistrates, . tln^s 
encouralfad, attacked the popular leaders; and they 
hi their turn availing themselves of the advantage of 
superior numbers, marthered the magistrates, with 
nearly two huntlred more of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in these^ detestable 

# 

** For the particulars of tliis trwsaction, and Philip’s seneral 
clKiDge of conduct, see Livy, xxvii, 31 ., and Polyb. in* 
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practices, which exasperated the Messcniaiis still 
more against each other, Aratus upon his arrival 
made no secret of his resentment, neither did he 
check his son in the severe and disparaging things 
which he said to Philip. The young man had 
once. had a particular attachment to Philip, which 
iiV those, days they distinguished by the name of 
love ; but upon this occasion he scrupled not to 
t^ll him, “ That after such a base action, instead 
“ of appearing agreeable, he was the ugliest of 
mankind.” 

Philip made no answer, though anger was evi- 
dently working in his bosom, .and he often muttered 
to himself while the other was speaking. He pre- 
tended, how'cver, ib bear it w'ith the' utmost calm- 
ness, and affectiitg to appear the ‘ man of subdued 
temper anjl refined manners gave the elder Aratus 
ills hand, and took him from the theatre to the cas- 
tle oJt‘ Ithorne^, under pretence of sacrificing to 
Jupiter*and visitjng the place. This fort (which is 
as strong, as the citadel of Corinth), were it garri- 
soned, would extremely annoy the neighbouring 
country, and be almost impregnable. After Philip 
Ifad ‘offered, his sacrifice there, and the soothsayer 
had brought him the wirails of the ox, he took them 
in both hands, 'and showed them to Aratus and De- 
metrius of Pharias, turning them somftimes to one 
and som’etiraes to the .other, and asking them, 
What they saw in the entrails of the victim ; whe- 
the* they warned him to retain this citadel, or to 
restore it to the Messcniaiis?” Demetrius smiled 
and said, ‘^’If you have the soul of a soothsaycn, you 
“ will restore it j but, if that of a king, you will 

# * • '* » 

.» 

5^ In tlie printed text it is ‘ Itliomata/ which a<!roes witli the 
flppdlatioii given to this iort by Polybius; but one of the MSS, 
• has ‘ Ithome,’ v.lwch is it’s name in Strabo. It was a city in 
IMessenia* For aii ^account of the subjoiacd* conversation, see 
Poljb. vii, * 

57 Meanipg perhaps, < be determined, whetlier to reUore It or 
notj^by* the principles of divination.’* 

I 
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** hold the bull by botii his horns.” By which he 
hinted, tliat he would keep Peloponnesus in entire 
subjection, if he added Ithome to the citadel of 
Corinth. Aratiis remained for a long time silent j 
but upon Philip’s pressing him to declare his opinion^ 
he said, “There are many mountains ‘of, great 
“ strength in Crete, many castles in lofty situations 
“ in Bopotia and Phocis, and many impregnable 
“ places in Acarnan*, both on the coast and within 
“ land. You have seized none of these,, and yet 
“ they all pay you a voluntary obedience. Robbers, 
“ indeed, cling to rocks and prccij)ices lor security ; 
“ but for a king, thorp is no such fortress as honour 
“ and humanity. Tlicso are the things which have 
“ opened to ^ou the Cretan sea, fhesc have unbarred 
“ to you the gates of PelojM)iiiH'«>is. By these, in 
“ short, it is that, at so early a period in life you 
“ are bceome general of the one, and sovereign of 
“ the other.” While he was yet speaking, ,1’hiiip 
returned the entrails to the soothsayer; and taking 
Aratus by the hand drew him along'and said, “ Conie 
“ on then, let ns go as wo camb intimating that 
he had over-ruled him, and deprived him of sucli an 
•acquisition as that city wonkf have, proved. 

After this Aratus began t<\, withdraw from court, 
and gradually to give up all corrcsponde.ncu with 
Philip, lie lefiiscd also to dixompany liiih in hi.s 
expedition into Epirus, thinigh applied tft for tjiat 
purpose ; choosing to stay a,t home, lest, lie should 
share in the disrepute of his actions. BuJ when 
Philip had lost his fleet with the utmost di.sgraee 
in the Homan war, and nothing succeeded to, his 
wish, be returned to Peloponnesnl?, and fl’icd once 
more \vhat art could effect « t5 impose upon* tlic 
Messenians. I’inding however that his designs were • 
discovered, he had recourse to open hostilities, and 
ravaged their, country. Aratus th«n saw all his* 
meanness, and broke with him entirely. By this 
time, likewise, he had learned that h« had disho^- 
noured his sou’s bed; but though the mjnry laj 
12 P 
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lieavy on him, he concealed it from his.son, because 
he could only inflirm him that he had Been ill-used, 
without being able to help him to the means of 
revenge. There seemed to be a great and unna- 
tural change in Philip, who from a mild and sober 
young ‘Prince had become a libidinous and cruel 
tyrant : .but in fact, it was not a change of disposi- 
tion ; it was only discovering in a time of full secu- 
rity the vices, which his leart had long concealed. 
That hifi regard for Aratus had originally a consider- 
able mixture of fear and reverence, appeared' even 
from the method, wln'ch he took to destroy him. 
For though he was very detiirous of effeeting that 
cruel purpose, because he neither looked upon him- 
self as an absolute prince, or a king, or even a free- , 
man, so long as- Aratus lived ; yet he would not 
attempt any thing against him in the way of open 
force, but desired '1 aurion, one of his friends and 
genorals, to take him off in a private manner in his 
absence. At the same lime, he recommended 
poison.., *That officer accordingly, having formed an 
acquaintance with him, gave him a dose not of a 
sharp or violent kind,, but such a one as causes lin- 
gering heats and a deep cough, and gradually brings 
the body to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of tbd 
Quisc of his disorder ; but, knowing that it availed 
nothing to discover it to the world, he-borc it quietly 
. and in silence, as if it had been an ordinary distemper. 
When one of his friends, indeed, came to visit him 
, in his^charaber, and expressed his surprise at seeing, 
him spit blood, he said ; ‘‘ Such, Cephalon, are the 
“ •fruits^ of royal friendship • 

Thus died Aratu§ at iEgium after he had beeft 
stveilteen times general of the Aclimans^ That' 
people were desirous of having him buried' there,> 

5® Jiivennl knfew . tlic mserre magnccque faljor amicitia^ iv. 75^ 
At)d David appears to have formed nearly a similar estimate of the' 
stability of princely regard. Ps. cxlvi. 2.*^ 

B. 0« ondi according to Blair^ ^t. 62,; bat Ricard* 
says, only 58f* 
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and Would |invc deemed It an honour tn) give him n 
magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy of his 
life and charactci-. Hut the Sicyonians considered 
it as a misfortune to have him interred any where 
•but among themselves, and therefore persuaded the 
Achaeans to indulge them with the disposal .of the 
body. As there was an ancient law that. had bscn 
observed with religious care, against burying .any. 
person within their walls, and they were afraid, to 
transgress it upon this occasion, they sent to Delphi 
to inquire of the priestess of Apcjllo, and ‘tcceivcd 
fi’om her this answer ; 

Wliat lioly rites for liberty restored 

Sieyo'ii hliull pay to hor cli’pnrrt^d lord, 

Site asks; who giU(l‘>cs him a rtsting-plnc'', 

Of‘ earth, and bkies, and seas is the disgrace. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Ach^cans, par- 
ticularly to the peo[)Io of Sicyon. They .changed 
the day of mourning into a fcsthnl, and adorning 
themselves with garlands and white ro!)e.s* brought 
the corpse w'ith songs and dances from Aiginm .to 
Sicyon. There they sclcctcd.the most conspicuous 
ground, and interred him as the founder and deli- 
verer of their city. The place is still called Aratiuni, 
and there they offer two yearly sacrifices';, one on 
the fifth of tlie month D.'Bsius (which the .Athenians 
called Anthesterion), the day upon which he deli*, 
vered the city from the yoke of tyrants, whence they 
denominate the festival Sotcria, and the other on his 
birth-day. The first sacrifice vras offered by the 
priest of Jupiter the Preserver, and- the'^second'by 
the son of Aratus, w’ho upon f.hat occasion wqre a 
girdle «not entirely white,* but with a stripe Y)f , 
purple in the midst. The music was sung to the 
harp by the choir, boloiiging to the theatre. The ^ 
procession was*led up by the mastci>of the Gymna- 
sium, at the head of the boys and youn^ hicn ; the 

^ signifies |al^o. * a fillet.* 
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senate £>Howed crovmed with flowers, and such other 
of the citiiens as chose to attend. Sdme small 
marks of the ceremonies observed upon those days 
still remain, but the chief part is worn out by time 
and othpr circumstances. 

Sach was the life and character, that history has 
given ns of the elder Aratus. And as to the 
younger, Philip, who was naturally wicked and 
delighted to add insolence to crucltyj^. gave him 
potions*, not of the deadly kind, but such as deprived 
him of reason ;• insomuch that he was led to feel 
inclinations shocking and monstrous, and to delight 
in things which not only disWbnoured but destroyed 
him. Death thciefore, which took him off in the 
dower of his age, was considered not as a misfortune, 
but a deliveranhe. The vengeance however of 
Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and friendship, 
visited Philip for his breach of both, and pursued 
him iJvoughout life. For he was beaten by the 
. Romans, and forced to yield himself to their dis- 
cretion.* 'In consequence of which he was stripped 
of all his acquisitions, surrendered the whole of his 
^ip% except five^ obliged himself to pay a thousand 
talents, and»delivcred his son as a hostage. He even 
held MacedoUj and if s dependencies, at the mercy 
ofthe cdnqueiors. Amidst all these ipisfbrtunes he 
possessed, only one blessing, a son of supciior virtue, 
and him he put to death, horn his envy and jealousy 
of the honoui s which *the Romans paid him. His 
crown *he left to his other son Perseus, who was 
believed not to be his, but a supposititious phild 
born of a sempstress named Gnathsenium. It was 
over, him, that Faulu% .^milius triumphed, |md in 
, hifti ended the royal race of Antigonus ;• whereas 
the posterity of Aratus remained to our days, and 
^Still continues in Sicyon and PeBene. 

Sfis the Life of Demetrius, V. note (67.)* 
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SUMMARY 

Danger of undisciplined troops. Changes ^mong the Rij^ians after 
the death of AVro. Birth and outset of Galba : his behaviour ^in 
the government of Spain. lie place^hinndf at the head of Viu- 
dejL^s revolted troops : hoxv Nero leceives ihe^nfws. ^ Galba fepenls 
qfthemeastue: learns that the ])eop^e and senate have declared 
him emperor. Great influeme of N^mpMdiust Sabmii^i at Rome, 
He aspires secretly to the supreme poxvtr, Virginius Jlifus ac» 
Jtnovoledges Galha^ who receives an embassy from the stymie. Cha* 
racier (f Titus Vinius. Nymphidius jealous of his interest with* 
Galba : attempts to supplant the new emperor, Antonins Hono* 
ratas secures the preetorian cohort to Galba. Nymphidius is slain. 
TyfannLal acts of Galba, Insolence of the leg\on of seamen .• 
Galba orders the cavalry to JaU upon thew^; compels the slage^^ 
playet^Sf S^c. to refund Nero^s botinti&h Vmius leads him into 
this sordid conduct. General hatred of Galba, He resolves to 
adopt a successor, Otho, How tie insinuates'kimself into Galba* s 
good graces, Vinius fccommends hh adoption. The Gennai^ 
at my proclaim Vitellius emperor, Galba gees to the camp to 
dare Piso his successor, Otho intrigues with the army at Rome^ 
'and is proclaimed emperor, A report of his deaiJh Qalba is slain^ 
Otho declared emperor by the senate, Chxtracter of Galbd, 
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IfHICRAVES, the Athenian general, thought 
that a soldier of fortune should have an attachment 
both to money ' and pleasure, that his passions might 
inducq him to fight with more boldness for a supply. 
But’most others arc of opinion* that the main body 
dF an ^rmy, like the healthy natural body, should 
have no motion of it’s own, but be entirely guided 
the head. Hence Paulus .^milius, when he 
found ^is army in Macedon talkative, bus}’*, and 
ready ,to direct their general, is said to have issued 
orders; “ That each sJiould,kcep his hand fit for 
“ action, and his sword sharp, and leave the rest to 
him.” And Pkito perceiving thaf the best gene- 
ral cannot undei^al^e any thing with success, unless 
his troops be sober and perfectly united to support 
him, concluded that to know how to obey re(piired 
as generous a disposition, and as rational an educa- 
tion,* a» to know how to command : as these advan- 
tages wotdd cori'cct the violence and impetuosity of 
the soldier by th^ mildness and humanity of the 
philosopher. Among other fatal ej^amjdes, what 
happened among the Romans after t|ie death of Nero 
is sufficient*to "prove, Jhat nothing is more dreadful 
than an, undiv-iplined army actuated only by the 
impulscf of their own ferocity. Demactes, observing 
the wiltl and violent motions of the Macedonian army 
•hft'er the death of Ale^^andcr, compared it to the Cy- 
clops '‘j after his eye was put out. But the Roman 
empire more resembled the extravagant passions 
and ravings^of the Titans, as related by the poets, 
when it was torif in pieces by rebellion, and turned 
it’g anus against itsflh; not so much through the 
. ambition of the emperors, as the avarice and licen- 
tiousness of the soldiers, who drove out emperors 
.like, nails one by another. ' 

* This u.illus^ated by LucuUus’ soldier, in Horace; 

—^it hf, qui Zfmam fcrdidity inquit, (£p. II. i% 4<0.)^ 

^ * ,P»lyph|rouB. ' . , ' 

• p 2 
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Dionysius tlie Sicilian speaking of ^ tyrant of 
Pheras, who reigned in Thessaly only ten months^ 
and was then slain, in derisioii of the sudden change 
called him a. ‘ theatrical tyrant/ But the palace of 
the Cmsars received four emperors in a less space of 
time, one entering and another making his exit, as 
if they had only been acting a part upon & stagfe'. 
The Romans indeed had one consolation amidst 
their misfortunes, that they needed no other revenge 
upon the authors of them, than to see them destroy 
each other : and with the greatest justice those fell 
the first, who had corrupted the army, and taught 
them to expect so much upon the change of em- 
peror ; thus dishonouring a glorku's action by mer- 
cenary considerations, and turning the revolt from 
Nero into treason. For Nymph^ius Sabinus (who, 
as we observed before ^ was joined in commission 
with Tigellinus, as captain of the prffitorian, cohorts) 
after Nero’s afiairs had become desperate, and it was 
plain that he intended to retire into Egypt, per- 
suaded the army, as if Nero had* already jTOtlicated, 
to declare Galba emperor ; promising every soldier 
of the praetorian cohorts seven'thousand five hundred 
drachmas, and tile troops quartered in the provinces 
twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a. man ^ a sum, 
which it waa impossible to collect, without doing 
infinitely more mischief to the empire than Nero had 
done in his whole reign. * * • 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and 
soon afterward destroyed Galba himself. The sol- 
diers, deserted Nero in hopes of receiving the money, 
and despatched Galba because tbey^did not rcc&ive 
it. T^ey subsequently sought for another, who 
might pdiy them that sum ; but they ruined them- , 
selves by their rebellions and treasons, without gmn- 
ing what they^had.bSen taught to expect. To give, 
'a complete and exact account of tlfe affairs of tm)se 

* ■ ^ 9 

3 In the Life of Nero, which is IdM. It is supposed^ that Pla» 
larch bad written the Lives of thcclVelve Cesars.* 

JU 
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timesy belongs to the professed historian. It &Us^ 
however, Within my province to lay before thfe 
reader the most remarkable circumstances in the 
lives of the Caesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba 
was»the richest private man, who ever rose to the 
imperial dignity. But though his extraction was of 
the noblest, from the family of the Servii, he yet 
thought it iUgreater honour to be related * to Quin* 
tus Catulus Capitolinus, who was the first ipan in 
his tinTe for vintuc and reputation, though he vblun* 
tarily ’ceded to others the pre-eminence in power. 
He was also related to* Livia*^ the wife of Augustus, 
and by her inter^t had been raised from the office 
which he held in the palace, to the dignity of consul. * 
It is said, that h6 acquitted himself of his commission 
in Germany with honour ; and that he gained more 
credit than most commanders, during his procon- 
sulate jn Africa ^ But his simple parsimonious way 
of living passe(kfor avarice in an emperor ; and the 
pride, which he then took in economy and strict tem- 
perance, was afterward out of character, 

lie was sent governor into Spain by Nero, before 
1;hat emperor baS:! learned to fear such of the citizens, 
as had great authority in Rome. Besides, the mild- 
ness of* his thmper and his advanced time of lifo 
promise^ a cautious and prudent conduct. The 
.emperor’s receivcrs-general % an abandoned set of 
men, harassed the provinces in the most cruel man- 
ner. *Galba could not assist them against their per- 
secutors; but his concern for their misfortunes, 

♦ See Suet. Galb. 2.*^^ 

^ In consequence of hi.s ^attention to her, die beqycltbcd him 
’ an immense which however Tiberius very considerably 

reduced, and, so reanced, never paid. fid. ib. 

^ This lasted two years, and that aifudst domestic and foreign 
* tumults, wlijch he h^ipily compo^d. . (Id, ib. 70* 

^ Earwjjwfii, procuratores ; These men had full powers to collect 
the revenues, and stuck at no acts of oppression in the course of 
their proceedings. They Yftre originairy appointed by Augustus. 
(Dion. Ca§is. liii« 15.) . ^ 
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which appeared not less than if he had been a' suA 
ferer himself, afforded them some consolation, even 
while they were condemned and sold "for slaves. 
Many songs were made upon Nero, and sung every 
where ; and as Galba, did not endeavour to ^iij^ress 
them, or join the receivers-general in their resent- 
ment, this circumstance endeared him still more to 
the natives. For he had now contracted a friend- 
ship with them, having long Itecn thelt governoH, 
He had borne that commission eight years, when 
Jiinius Vindex, Who commanded ins Gaul, revoltedr 
against Nero. Galba, it is said, before this rebellion 
broke out, had intimati'dns of it in letters from Vin- 
dex ; but he neither countenance^l nor discovered 
it, as the governors of other provinces did, who sent 
the letters they had received to Ndro, and thus did 
all they could to ruin the project. Yet those same 
governors,by subsequently joining in the conspiracy 
against their prince, cyinccd that they could Jl)etray, 
not only Vindex but themselves. » 

After Vindex however had openly commenced 
hostilities, he wrote to Galba, desiring him “ "Ik) 
accept the imperial dignity,* and give a head ttf 
the strofig Gallic body which so .much wanted 
one ; which hud not fewer than a hundred thousand 
men in arms, ,and was able to raise a still ‘greater 
number.” , 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some, 
of them advised him to wait, &nd observe what mo- 
tions, or inclinations for a change, there migh*t be in 
Bomp- But Titus Vinius, captain of one of the 
praetorian cohorts, said ; ‘‘ What# room is there, 
“ Galba, for deliberation ? To<inquir&, whether we 
“ shalf Qpntinue faithful to Nero, is to have already 
« revolted •*. There is no medium, YTe t^ust either 
accept the friendship of Vindex, as if Kero, was 
our declared enemy ; 6r accuse and fight Vindpx, ' 
V because he desires that the Homans jshould have 

< Qut deliberanty desekerut^, (Tac< llist, iL 77..)* 
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“* Galba for their emperor, rather than Nero for 
** their tyrahti” Upon this Gaiba, by an edict, fixed 
a day for ’enfranchising all that should present them- 
selves. The report of this quickly drew together a 
multitude of people, who were desirous of a. change ; 
.and4id nad no sooner mounted the triburial, than 
\pith one voice they declared him emperOr. Without 
immediately accepting the title, he accused Nero of 
great crime?, and lamented the fate of many Romans 
of distinction whom he had barbarously slain : after 
which *he declared, “ That he would serve his 
“ country with his best abilities, not as Caesar or 
“ emperor, but as lieutcnanlfto the senate and peo- 
“ pie of Rome • 

That it was a just and rational scheme, which • 
Vindex adopted in calling Galba to the empire, 
requires ao better proof than Nero himself. For 
though he pretended to look upon the commotions 
in OruJ as nothing, yet when he received the news 
of Galba’s revolt, which he happened to do just 
after h» had bathed and sat down to supper, in his 
madness he overturned the table. When the senate, 
jiow^jver, had declared Galba an enemy to his coun- 
try, he affected ba despise the danger, and attempt- 
ing to be mefry upon*it said to his ftiends; ** I have 

long* Wanted a pretence to raise money, and this 
** will furnish me with an excellent ond. The Gauls, 

. “ • when I have conquered them, will be a fine booty, 

“ and in the mean thne I will take possession of 

Gafoa’s estate, since he is a declared enemy, and 
** dispose of it as I think fit.” Accordingly, he 
issued directioQs that it should be sold ; Vhich 
Galb^ no sopoer l^ai'd, than he exposed to sale 
all that belonged to Nero in Spain, and mqj'tf readily 
found pu^has^s. ' 

The revolt from Nero sooio became general, and 

* Dion Cassius infornts us, that this declaration was utode nine 
months and thisteeii dl^s betbre Galba's death, and consequently 

on the thira of April, A. D.' ^ : for he was assassinated on the 
jfifteenth .of Janua^ In tlie fott^ng year. 
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the governecg of provinces declared fitr Qalha; .ottljr 
Clodius Macer in Africa, and Virginias Rufus ia 
Germany, stood out and acted for themselves, but 
upon dinerent motives. Clodius being conscious to 
himself of much rapine and many murthers, to which 
his avarice and cruelty had prompted him, ^as in a 
fluctuating state, and could not resolve ehher to 
assume or reject the purple : and Virginius, who 
commanded some of the best legions in the empire^ 
and had been oilcn urged by them to take the title 
of emperor, declared ; “ That he wopld neither take 
** it himself, nor suffer it to be taken by any Others 
** but the person whom the senate should name.” 

At this Galba wa,S at first, not a little alarmed. 
But after the Yorccs of Virginius''‘and Vindex had 
overpowered their generals, like ^ charioteers no 
longer able to guide the reins, and Agreed them to 
flght, Vindex lost twenty thousand Gauls in the 
battle, and despatched himself. A report w'as then 
current that the victorious arm^, iOcConsequence of 
so signal an advantage, would insist upon Vij:ginius* 
acceptance of the imperial dignity, and that if hp 
refused it, they would turn pgain to Nero. This 
threw Gaiba into great consternation, and be wrote* 
letters to Virginius, exhoitingdiim to act in concert 
with him for preserving the empire and liberty o,f 
the Romans. *ARer which he retired with his friends 
to Colonia'*’, a city in Sp^in, and there spent some , 
time ; rather in repenting of what he had done, and ’ 
wisbihg for the life of ease and leisure to which he 
bad so long been accustomed, than taking any of 
the necessary steps for his success. ^ 

It was now the beginning o^sunpnpr, when one 
evening ^ .little before night *one of.Galba’s freed* 
men, a native of Sicily ”, arrived in seven days from 
Rome. Being told jjiat Galba was retired to rest. 

Some rea4 Cluoiai a city of Hjtpwda ^anaeonensu. - See 
Plin. H. N. iii. 3.* * a 

Instead of should be read Icelus, hfter 

Ner, 4^. and Qalb. 14*9 as vr^U as from rooirrenae below.^ 

c 
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he raa u|> to his chaibber, and having opened it in 
spite the resistance of the chamberlains, informed 
him ; “ That as Nero did not appear, though he was 
at that time living, the arn^y first and subsequently 
** the people and senate of Rome had declared Galba 
emperor, and that intelligence was quickly brought 
“ of Nerp’s death.” To this he added, “ That not 
. “ satisfied with the report, he went and saw the 
** dead body of the tyrant, before he set out.” Galba, 
highly elevated by this intelligence, encouraged the 
multitudes who nuickly gathered rotuid the dool? by 
communicating it to them, though the expedition 
with which it had been conveyed appeared incredi- 
ble. But two daj^s afterward Titus Vinius, with 
many others, arrived from the campj and brought 
a confirmation ofrthe account. Vinius*'* was pro- 
moted to an honourable employment; while the 
freedman had his name changed from Icelus to Mar- 
tianus, was honoured with the privilege of wearing 
the gol^ ring, and had more attention paid to him 
than any the rest jaf the freedmen. 

|n the mean time, at Rome Nymphidius Sabinus 
got the administration, into his hands, not by slow 
aftd msensildc steps, but with the utmost celerity. 
He knew that Galba fwm his advanced age, being 
nojv seventy-three, was scarcely able to support the 
journey thjthcr, though carried in a Htftr. Besides, 
the. forces ‘there had long bpen inclined to serve him; 
and now they depended upon him alone, considering 
him as* their benefactor on account of the large 
gratuity which he had promised them, and Galba as 
theis debtor.* therefore, immediately comm&nd- 

ed his cofleguo Xigeljinus ** to-surrendcr his sword ; 
and gave great entertaihments, at which be f Reived 

* ^ ^ j 

Vinius was of a prsutoriau family, and had behaved with honouf 
$8 gorerhor of Gallia Narbonensis ; but when he became the fa*^ 
Tourite and first minkter gf the emperor of Ueme, he soon made 
Ilk master obnoi^ious to thd pi^ople, and ruined himself The truth 
is, he was ihituraiHy of a had disposition, and a man of no principles* 
He fell soon af\cr hie master. (Tac. Hist. i. SI.] 

For an account of the ignominious death of thia jafaraoos fcl*' 
hWf se^ Tac*. (Hist, i* "22.)'^ 
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[persons of consular dignity, and such as had com- 
manded armies and provinces, issuing his invitations 
however in the name of Galba. ' He likewise in- 
structed many of the soldiers to suggest it to the 
praetorian cohorts, that tlicy should send iv, message 
to Galba, damanding that Nymphiditis sliodld con- 
tinue their captain and without a collegftc. The 
readiness, wtiich the senate displayed to add to his 
honour and authority by calling him their ‘ bene- 
factor,’ by going daily to pay their respects at his 
gate, and desiring that he would j^,ake ui)on him to 
prbpose and confirm every decree, raised Him to a 
ranch higlicr pitch of insofence ; so that in a little 
time he becaipe not only obnoxi(,'us, but formidable, 
to the very persrms who paid their court to him. 
AVhen the consuls had charged thc^Jublic messengers 
with the decrees to be carried to the emperor, and 
had scaled the iostnunents with their seal, in order 
that the magistrates of the towns tlirougli which they 
were to pass, seeing their authority, might furnish 
them at each stage with carriages for the greater 
expedition, he was offended that they had not made 
use of his seal, and employed his men to car^y t^e 
despatches. He even had it under consideration, it 
is said, whether he should fiot punish the consuls j 
but, upon their apologising and begging pardon for 
the affront, fie was appeased. To ingratiate himself 
with the people, he did not prevent them from desr 
patcliing by torture such of'Nero’s creatures as fell 
into their hands. A' gladiator, named Spicilfus, was 
put under the statues of Nero, and dragged about 
witll them in the Forum till he died. AponinSj^one 
of the informers, was extended upon the ground, 
and waggons loaded w ith stones were driven oVer, 
him : many otlrers they tore in pieces/ and among 
these some that were entirely jtlnpcent. So 'that 
Mauriscus, who not only had tlif character ^ one 
of the best men in Horaei, but reijally deserved it, 
said one day to the senate, ** He- was afraid they 
“ would soon regret the Ic^s of 
Nymphidius, thus advancing in diis hopes, was not 

9 _ ' 
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at all displeased at being called the son of Caius 
Caesar**, who reigned after Tiberkis. That prince 
in his youth, it seems, had. had some commerce with 
his mother, who was the daughter of Calistiis one of 
Caesar’s frp^dmen by a sempstress, and wlio was not 
deficient" in personal charms. The compkiotl, how- 
evefl*, which Caius had with her, was undoubtedly 
•after the birth of Nymphidius ; and it was believed 
that he was the son of Martianns the gladiator, 
whom Nj^mphidia fell in love wdth on account o^’his 
professional reputation : besides, his resemblance to 
the gladiator gave a sanction to tliat opinion. Be 
that as it may, he acknowledj^ed himself the son of 
Nymphidia, and yc4 insisted that* he \vas the only 
person who deposed Nero. Not content with the 
honours and emoluments which he enjoyed upon 
that account, and with Sporus, whom he took from 
the funeral pile while Nero’s corpse was still burn- 
ing, sfnd called ‘ Poppma** he aspired to the im- 
perial seat, and had his engines privately at work in 
Rome, iff trhich he employed, his friends, with some 
intriguing women and some men of consular rank, 
^e ^nt also Geilianns, one of his friends, into 
Spain, to act as,a* spy upon Galba. 

After the death of JNtro, all things went for Galba 
aceording'to his wish ; the uncertainty ^alone, as to 
what part yirginius Rufus would act, gave him a little 
uneasiness. Virginius conunanded a powerful army, 
which had already concpiered Vindex, and he held 
in subjection a very considerable part of the Roman 
empire ; for lie was master not only of Germany, 
but "of Gaul, which was in great agitation andVipe 
for a revolt. Galbgi, therefore, was apprehensive 
, th^t he would listen to those who offeredihTm the 
imperial purple. There was not indeed an officer of 
higher name or reputation than Virginius, nor one 
who., had more weight 'in the aflairs of those times; 

** Caiffiula, nb» succceidad TU)crius, ,B. C. 37, and was slain 
B. C.41.* 

' Sec Suet. Nero, '28., and Djon. Cass. Ixii. 27, 28.* 
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for be had delivered the empire both jfrom tjiramiy, 
and from a Gallic war. He remained true, however, 
to his first resolution, and reserved the appointment 
of emperor for the senate. Afrer Nero’s death was 
certainly known, the troops again pressed hard upon 
Virginiiis, W one of the tribunes drew bis Sword in 
the pavilion, and bade him receive cither covereign 
power or the steel j but the menace produced no 
effect. At last after Fabius Valens,~who commanded 
one legion, had taken the oath of fidelity to Galba, 
and'letters arrived from Rome whh an account of 
the senate’s decree, he persuaded his army,' though 
with extreme ditficulty, to ticknowledge him. The 
new emperor having sent Flacci^s Ilordconius as his 
succf's<!f)rs lic- iiJirii'lcd him in that quality, and deli* 
vered np to hiai nh iorces. He then went to meet 
Galba, who was on his journey to Rqme, and at- 
tended him thither, without receiving any marks 
cither of his kindness or of his resentme^t.^ The 
reason of this was that Galba, oucthe one hand, re- 
garded him in too respectable p light to> offer him 
any injury ■, and, on the other, the emperor’s friends 
(particularly Titus Vinius) were jealous of the pro- 
gress, which he might make in hisTayour. But that 
officer was not aware that,**while fie was thus pre- 
venting his promotion, he was co-operating with jiis 
good genius; in withdi’awing him from the wars and 
calamities in which other generals were engaged, 
and procuring him a life of tranquillity full of days 
and peace. « 

The embassadors, whom the senate sent to Galba, 
met him at Narboni a city of ■ Ggul. ' There •they 
paid their compliments, and ^dvised him to show 
himsciff.as soon as possible To the people of Rome, 
who were very desirous to see him. He gaye them 
a kind reception, and entertained them in agree- 
able manner. But though Nymplucfios bad sent him 
rich vessels, and other' furniture suitable to ^ great 
prince, which he had taken out off Nefb’s*|iiaiace, hi<B 
made no use of any part ofit y ever/ thingwas served 
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tip in dishes of his own. This was a circumstance, 
which did hini considerable honour, as it proved him 
to be a man of superior sentiments, and entirely 
above vanity. Titus Vinius, however, semn endea> 
voured tq convince him that these lofty sentiments, 
this Fiodesty and simplicity of manners, i^etrayed an 
ambition* for popular applause, which real greatness 
■of mind disdains'". By this argument he prevailed 
upon him to use Nero's riches, and display ail the 
imperial* magnificence at his entertainments; and 
thus thc*old mani allowed it to appear, that in time 
he would be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No one had a stronger passion for money than 
Vinius, neither any man rniore^ addicted to 
women. While he was yet very young, and mak> 
ing his first campaign under Calvisius Sabinus, he 
brought his general’s wife (an abandoned prostitute) 
one night into the camp in a soldier's habit, and lay 
with heiiin that part of it which the Romans call the 
Principia For this, Cains Caesar put him in prison ; 
but, upoir that prince's death, he was released. 
Afterward, happening to sup with Claudius Caesar, 
hp stqle a silver cup. The emperor, being informeil 
of it, invited liijn’the following evening, but ordered 
the attendants to serv^ him with only earthen ves> 
sels. T4fis mo'deration of the emperor seemed to 
show that.the theft was deserving of rulicule, rather 
than of serious resentment : but his subsequent 
conduct, when he had Galba and his revenues at 
commabd, served partly as the cause, and partly as 
the pretence for many events of the most tragical 
kind. . .. 

TT * 

In the text •As it if 

’ difficult to noidra aense of this, Du Soul iugoaiously proposes to read 
luM AKtOAi’f'pTHTA MEfAAaN sir«£«wr«cv * and a nisticity, which 

thinks, ilielfuiiafprihy of any thing great«^ The text, throughout 
ibis Life, is extreihels contipt 

A consecrated pTaoef where the principal standards were fixed« 
the altars bf^hegodif the inmges of the emperors stood, and ali 
military business w^s^transacted. Tacitus, ia relating tlus story 
(Histt 1. 48.), does ndt mentlDJi Vinius’ name.^ 
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Nymphidius on the return of Gellianus, vhofn he 
had sent as a spy upon Galba, was informed that 
Cornelius Laco was appointed to the command of 
the guards and of the palace, and that the whole 
power would be placed in Vinius’ hands. This dis- 
tressed him exceedingly, as he had no opportunity of 
attending the emperor, or of speaking to him* in 
private ; for his intentions were suspected, and all . 
were upon their gtiard. In this perplexity he as- 
sembled the olScers of the prmtorian cohorts, and 
told'them that, “ Galba was indeal an ol(^ man of 
mild and moderate sentiments ; "but that,*instead 
** of using his own judgemait, he was directed en- 
“ tirely by Vinius and Laco, who made a bad use 
“ of their influence. It is* our business therefore,” 
continued he, “ before they irwensibly establish 
“ themselves, and become sole masters Tigelliniis 
was, to send embassadors to the emperor in the 
“ name of all the troops, and represent to him, that 
“ if he removes those two counsellors from his per- 
“ son, he will find a much more^ agreeablo reception 
among the llomansi” Perceiving however that 
his officers did not relish thp proposal, but thought 
it absurd and preposterous to dictate the choice of 
friends to an emperor of his age, as tliey might ^ve 
done to a boy on his first accession to pQwer, ^le 
adopted another scheme. With the hope of intimi- 
dating Galba, he pretended sometimes in his letters, 
that there were discontents and dangers of an insur- 
rection in Rome, sometimes that Clodius Macer had 
laid an embargo in Africa upon the corn-ships. At 
one ‘moment he said, the Germaij legjlons were in 
motion ; and at another, that the same’ rebellious 
disposition existed among tlibse in Syria and ^udea. 
But as tralba did not give much attention or credit 
to his advices, he resolved to, usurj) ^the infilperid title 
himself, before he arrived: though Clodios Celsus' 
the Antiochian, a sensHde man ara one of his best 
friends, did all he could to dissuade., binrtroen it'} and 
iold him plainly, he did not l»pgve there was a 
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single jSunily in Rome, which TV;0ttld honour him 
with the title; of Ceesar. Many others, however, 
ridiculed Galba: and Mithridates ofRontus in par- 
ticular, indlciiig meriy with hi^ bald head and. wrink- 
led face, said; ** The Romans think him Something 
exifaedlinary, while he is at a distance : but, as 
“ soon as he arrives, they will consider it a disgrace 
. “ to the times to have ever called him ‘ Caesar.* ’* 

|t was resolved therefore, that Nymphidius should 
be conducted to the camp at midnight, and pro- 
claimed emperor. But Antimius Honoratus, *the 
first tribune, assenbled in the evening the troops* 
under his command ; and aHea blaming both himself 
and them, for havit^ changed so pften in so short a 
time, not in pursuance of the dictates of reason or 
the exercise of a» better choice, but because some 
daemon pusjied them on from one treason to another, 
continued ; “ The crimes of Nero indeed may jus- 
“ tify.our first measures. But has Galba murthered 
“ his mother, or, his wife? Or has he made you 
asham^ of your emperor, by appearing as a fiddler 
“ 9r an actor upon a stage ? Yet not even these 
“ things induced us tp abandon Nero ; but Nym- 
'phiBius firgt persuaded us, that he had abandoned 
** us and fied into Egypt. Shall we then sacrifice 
“ Galba^efter Nero, aiul when we have destroyed 
** the relation of Liyia, as w'Cll as the son of Agrip- 
** pina, pface the son of Nymphidia upon the im- 
perial throne ? Or sather, after having taken 
“ vengeance on a detestable tyrant in Nero, shall 
we not show ourselves good and faithful guards to 
** Galba ?’* * v ' , • 

Upon flris speech of the tribune, all his men ac- 
ceded to the pre^saf. • They applied also |a» their 
’fello^soldiers, and prevailed upon most of them to. 
retui;ix,tp,tiieiraUegiancei; At the same time, aloud 
shduC^was heafl.in the cilmp^; and Nymphidius, 
either believine.^^ad some writers state) that the 
troops yere.^mi^ lum in order to proclaim 4 iiin 
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emperor, or else hastening to appease the hutitrrec* 
tion an4 hx such as he round wavcHng, ran with 
lights to the camp ; having in his hand a speech 
composed ^r him by Cin^nius Varro, which he 
had committed to memory, in order to pronounce it 
to the army. But seeing the gates shuf, and a' 
number of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence 
abated. Advancing nearer, however, he asked 
tliem ; ** What they intended to do, and by whose 
“ command they were underarms?” They answered 
ubahimously, “ That they acknitwledged'‘no other 
“ emperor but Galba.” Upon which, pretending 
to adopt their opinion, be Applauded their fidelity, 
and ordered his attendants to ^follow his example. 
The guard opening the gate, and suffering him to 
enter with a few of his people, a j^ivelin was thrown 
at him, which Scptimius, who went before, received 
upon his shield. But others drawing their swords 
he fled, and was pursued into a soldiei’*s hiit, where 
they despatched him. llis body was dragged into 
the middle of the camp, where {hey enclosed it with 
pales, and exposed it to public view the next day, 
Nymphidius being thus cut off, Galba was no 
sooner informed of it, than he ordered such of His 
accomplices, as had not already despatched them- 
selves, to be put to death. Among these jvas Cin- 
gonius, who*' composed the oration, and l^ilbridates 
of Pontus. In this, the. emperor did not proceed 
according to the laws and customs of the Homans } 
neither was it indeed a popular measure, to inflict 
capital punishment upon persons of eminence with- 
out* any form of trial, though tlyey Had deserved 
death. For the Romans, deceived (as is usually the 
case) first r^orts, now expected another kind of 
government. But what afflicted them most was, 
the order which he sent for tlie exepution of Petro- 

C s Tuipilianus, a man of consular digni^, merely 
ause he had been fintfaful to N<^o. For taking 
off Macer in Africa by Treboniamia, add Fonteius in 
12 
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Genmny bj; Valens there wa» some pretence, be- 
cause they were in arms, and fiad forces "which he 
might justly fear. But there "was no reason why 
Turpilianus, a defenceless old man, sbdbhi not have 
had a hearing, at least under a prince who ought to 
have*preserved in his actions the moderation he so 
mOch affected. Such were the complaints against 
Galba upon this subject. 

eWhen he was about five-and-twenty furlongs 
from the city, he found the way obstructed , by a 
' disorderly crew rf seamen, who gathered about him 
on all sides. These had been formed by Nero into 
a legion, that they might acf as soldiers *, and they 
now met Galba omthe road to lAive their establish* 
ment confirmed, and pressed upon him so much, 
that he could neither be seen nor heard by those 
who came«to wait upon him, clamorously insisting 
on having legionary colours and quarters assigned 
them.* Galba would have put them off to another 
time ; but this thty considered as a denial, and some 
of them e>fen drew their swords ; on which, he or- 
dered the cavalry to fall upon them. They made no 
resistance, but fled with the utmost precipitation, 
and many of them were killed in their flight**. It 
was considered as an inauspicious circumstance for 
Galba, to* have* entered the city ami^Jst so much 
blood and slaughter. And those, who before de- 
spised him as weak and inactive through age, now 
looked upon him as an object of fear and horror. 

Besiefes, while he endeavoured to reform the ex- 
travagance ^nd profusion, with which money .had 
beetf squaodered<by Nero, he &11 abort of the mark 
of propfriety. When^^Cjinus, a celebrated peri|>rraer 
.on 'the flute, played to him one evening srt court, 
after expressing the highest satisfaction at the ex- 
cellence of bis music, he ordered his purse to be 


Dio Cttsius infonos us (Ixw.) that seven thousand of dw 
disarmed were cut to pieoM upon the spot, and othMS 

committed to .prison, where they lay tffi Galba’s death. Maoy, 
however, Wist% stiH.hi^ jSee Suet. Giub. 12., sod Tec. Hht U 6. 
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brought $ and taking out a jueces^of gold'*, htf 
gave to him, telling him at the same time, that 
* this tras a gratuity out of his own, not the public 
money/ As ibrthe monpy, i^hich Nero had lavished 
upon persons who pleased hiih on the ^tagp or in the 
pAlffistra, he rigorously insisted that it should all, 
trith the exception of a tenth part, be feturntd. 
And as persons of such dissolute lives, who make 
only a«provision for the day, could produce very 
littip, he caused inquiry to, be made for alHhat had 
bought any thing of them, or receded presents, and 
obliged them to refund. This anair extending to 
great numbers of pehplc, and seeming to have no 
end, involved, the Emperor in disgrace, and brought 
the public envy and hatred on Vinius ; as exhibiting 
his master sordid and mean to others, while he him* 
self pillaged the treasury in the most insartialile mano 
ner, and seized and sold whatever he thought proper. 
In short, as Hesiod says, e * 

Spare not the full cask| nor though lessen’d ddvn 
Declare the bottom near, your hand withdraw ^ 

• 

So Vinius seeing Galba old and indrm.drank Treefy 
of the favours of fortune, as «nly beginning, and yef 
at the same time drawing toward an«end’*’i> ^ 

But the Sged emperor was deeply injured *by 
Vinius, not only through bis neglect or misappllca- 

• 

Suetonius (lb.) says, Galba gave him five denarii, ©ut at that 
time, as some autliors contend, there were, denarii of gold. Tliif; 
howewer Gronovius, in his Treatise on the Moneyoof the Ancienlls'^ 
denies. That writer adds (ib.), that, when kis table npon Aiiy ex- 
traordinary occasion was more spJend^ly served than nsaa^/h^ 
could jfo^iorbear sighing, and exfirc^sing his dissotisfiM^piioin a 
manner inconsistent with common decepc^. 

E^/, iCKt 'liuuif. 3CS» . 

Thus, in the court dt Ool^, Were to to all the fixtor* 
tions of Nero's reign. Tb^ Were eqbd^gtie^oas, says Tacitus 
(Hist. 1. 7.)« but nut equally excused, in « prince of Galba’s years 
and experience. lie had the greatest Int^ityi of lieartt but, ae 
ethe rapacity and other excesses of ii^ nyid^ters V/sre imputed to 
hub, he was not less hated, than if be ha4UtolNtted*them hiaaself.. 
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tion df thinfjs committed to hi| trust, but by hii 
condemning or defeating the most salutary intentions 
of his master. This was the case, with respect to 
the punishing of Nero^s ministers. "Some’ bw ones, 
it is were put to death, among whom were 
Elius*, Polycletns, Petinus, and Patrobius. When 
thSse were Jed through the Forum to the nlace of 
execution, the people expressed their ioy by loud 
plaudits, and called it * a glorious and nolyfc proces- 
sion’ : b^t both gods and men, they said, demanded 
the punishment of Tigellinus, who had suggested 
the very worst measures, and taught Nero all his 
tyranny. That worthy gentleman, however, had 
secured himself bj' great preserils to .Vinius, which 
were only earnests of still greater. Turpilianus, 
though obnoxious only because he had not betrayed 
or hated hft master on account of his bad qualities^ 
and though guilty of no remarkable crime, was not- 
withstanding put to death ; while the man who had 
made Nero unfit lo live, and after he had made him 
such, desbfted and betrayed him,lived and flourished: 
a proof, that there was nothing which Vinius would 
iK>t sell, and thg.t no 'monied man had reason to 
despair. For tliere wjs no sight, which the people 
of Rome, so passionately coveted, as that of Tigel- 
liiAis carried to execution ; and in tha theatre, and 
the circus; they continually demanded it ; till at last 
tlie emperor checked l:hefii by an edict, importing 
that Tigellinus was in a deep consumption, which 
wotild destroy him ere long, and that their sovereign 
entreated them not to convert his governmentanto 
a lyrannyby neeidless acts of severity. < 

^tthis the peopleware highly displeased, hut the 
• miscreants only laughed at them. TigellinuS offered 
sacrifice in acknowledgement to the gods for his 
I'ecOvery, and provided a grand'entertainment ; and 
Vinius rose filron/ the emperor’s table to go and 
carouse v(ith»him, accompanied by his daughter, 
wlio vras ^ widow. Tigellinus drank to her, amii 
said, ** I will ipake this cup worth two hundred and 

‘ ' Q2 
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** fifty thousand drachmas to you at thd same 
time ordering' his chief mistress to take oiF her own 
necklace, and give it to her. This was said to be 
worth a hundred and fifty thousand more. 

From this period, the most moderate of ^Galba's 
proceedings were misrepresented®*. For instance, 
nis lenity toward the Gauls, who had been*concdrn- 
ed in Vindex's conspiracy, did not escape censure. 
It was believed, indeed, that they had gained a re- 
mission of tribute and the freedom of R^me, not 
from the emperor’s indulgence, Aut from .Vinius* 
venality. Hence, th^ people had a general dislike 
to Gafba’s administration. As for the soldiers, 
though they did no*t receive what<had been promised 
them, they let it pass ; hoping thaj, if they had not 
that gratuity, they should certainly have as much as 
Nero 'had given them. But when the^ began to 
murmur, and their complaints were brought to 
Galba, he said (as well became a great' prince) 
That it was his custom to choolc, not to buy, his 
•* soldiers **.” This saying however, beii^ report- 
ed to the troops, kindled in them the most deadly 
and irreconcileable hatred. For it seemed to 4;hem, 
that he sought not only to ^^prive them of the gra- 
tuity himself, but to set a precedent for 4iture em- 
perors. c * * 

This disaffection which prevailed in Rome was as 
yet in some measure kbpt, secret, partly because 
some remaining reverence for the emperoy’s pre- 
sence prevented the fiamc of sedition ftom breaking 
out,* and partly fi'om want of an open occasion to 
attempt a change. But the troops %hich had sc^ed 
under«Virginius, and were iiowteoromanded by 

** Though Utc rest of Galba’s conduct was not blameless, yet 
(according to Suetonius, and Zonaras) be the soMlets to 
their duty ; punished with the utmost severity those who, by thdr 
false accasollons, had occasioned the death of innocent persona; 
delivered up to tlie vengeance of the laws sudt slaves, as had borne 
■fitness against their masters ; and recalled those Ukhd, Under pre- 
tence of ticasoR, had been exiled by hjs prbd6cessor.\ 

»s tJee Suet, ib , and Tac. Hist.«i. 6.^ 
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cus in, Germany, thinking, that lihey had deserved 
great rewa];d9 for die battle whi<^ had.&ught 
with VJndex, and finding that th<%. r^eived nothing, 
began to behave in an extremely ..ri^c^ry manner, 
and could not be appeased by thdr'^PI^dm. « Their 
general himself th^ utterly despis^, oil account as 
well of his inactivity (for he had the goirt in a violent 
.manner), as .of his want of experience in military 
afi^irs. One day at some public gam^j w{ien the 
tribunes cand centurions according to ^stbm made 
vows for*the happiness of the emperor, the confmon 
soldiers murmurei ; and when the ofiicers r^ieat^ 
their good wishes, they stoswered, “ If he is worthy.” 
The legions unde|; Tigellinus* command behaved 
with equal insolence, of which Galba’s* agents wrote 
him an account. 'He ivas now apprehensive that it 
was not on^y his age, but his want of children **, 
which brought him into contempt *, and he therefore 
resolved ^to adopt some young man of noble birth, 
and declare him his successor. 

Marcua 'Otho waj of a family by no means ob« 
scure ; but, at the same time, he had been foam his 
infancy more notorious Jbr luxury and love of plea- 
sure, man most of the Homan youth. And, as Ho- 
mer often calls Paris * the husband of the beauteous 
Helen,* betause*he had nothing else to distinguish 
him, so Otho was noted in Rome as ‘ tlfo husband of 
Ppppffia.’ This was the lady, whom Nero fell in 
love with, while she was wife to Crispinus"; but 
retaining as yet some respect for his own wife, and 
so^ reverence for his mother, he privately employ- 
ed; pthp tq solicit,hei'. For Otho’s debauchery had 
letfomin^ded him t^ Nero as a foiend and com- 
pahfopj and be had an* agreeable way of ^’allying 
him uppD what he called, his ‘ avarice and sordid 
manbej; of living.' 

»•» ib. 17.» 

** iUnpaa was at fin^ banished by Nero, bn account 

of his wifej andwbsequeoUjr pat to dead), (iwc. Ann. xv. 71.,* 
xvi. 17.)* ** 
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We are told, that one day wheA Nero per^ 
fuming himself with a very rich esscnc^, Ije sprinkled 
a little of it upon Otho. Otho invited the emperor 
the day following, when suddenly gold and silver 
pipes opened on all sides of the apartment, and 
poured out essences for them as plefitifiHly as if it 
had been water. He applied to Poppsea accord- 
ing to Nero’s desire, and first seduced her for him 
by the fiattering idea of having an emperor for jijer 
lover; after which, he persuaded her to leave her 
husBand. But when he took her.home aS his own 
wife, he was less happy in possess! her, thrfn miser- 
able in the thought ‘of shkring her with another. 
And^ Poppsea is saM not to have Ijeen displeased with 
this jealousy ; for it seems, she refused to admit Nero 
when Otho was absent: whether it was that she 
studied to keep Nero’s appetite from , cloying, or 
(according to some) did not choose to receive the 
emperor as a husband, but in her wanton yray took 
more pleasure in seeing him approach her as a gal- 
lant. Otho’s life, therefore, w^s in great danger on 
account of that marriage ; and it is astonishing that 
the man, who could sacrifica his wife and sister for 
the sake of Poppsa, should have* afterward sparM 

Otho. • 

But Otho had a friend in. Seneca^ ancPit was.he, 

who persuaded Nero to send him out governor of 
Lusitania, upon the borders of the ocean. Hefe 
Otho rendered himself agreeable to the inhabitants 
by his lenity ; for he knew that this command was 
given him only as a more honourable exile Upon 
Gafba’s revolt, he was the first gpveniof of a> pro- 
vince who came over to him and he carried with 
• * ^ 

** Tadtus says (Ann. xiu. 45, 46.) that he wooed and tfon h,et 
for himself, anti afterward by bis imprudent or artful praises oiPher 
excited his ro^’al master’]^ passion.* ^ 

And perhaps to prevent the publicity.*^ Nero’s intrigue with 
his wife, wMch would have been caused ny bis death. Upon this 
occasion, the following distich was made ; . ^ 

, Cur Otho mentito at, hont^J 

Uxoris machuscceper^ em imr. l^uet Oth. S.) 
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Him his gold and silver yessel^fl be melted down 
rand coinf d for his use. He Idcew^ presented him 
with such of his ser\’ants, as best how to wait 
upon an emperor. He behaved/td jiim, ipdeed, in 
every respect with the ptmost’^iliSellliJr r imd it ap- 
pealed, Trom the specimen which he giav|,that there 
was no department in the government for- which he 
had not tueiits. He accompanied him through his 
v^hole journey, and was many days in the same car- 
riage with him j during all which time he lost no 
opjjortttfaity of paying his court to Vfnius, either by 
assiduities or pr tsents : and, as he always took carp 
to leave' him the first* place) he was secure by his 
means of having ^te /second. Reside that there was 
nothing invidious in this station, he recommended, 
himself by granting his favours and services without 
reward, and by his general politeness and adability. 

~ He took inost pleasure in serving the ojBicers of the 
army, and obtained governments for many of them, 
b^ ap^ication partly to the emperor, and partly to 
Vinius vuid hjs freedmen Ici^us and Asiaticus, who 
had the chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba yisited him, he complimented 
Ihe bompauy of* guards upon duty with a piece of 
gold for each man ; thus practising upon and gaining 
Boldters, while he seempd onjy tp be dmi^ ho- 
nour to their master. Wh#n Galba u'VS deliberating 
japon the choice of a ^uccpssor^ Vjnius proposed 
Otho. This was not a disinterested overture, for 
Otho bad ’promised, to mariy Vinius* daughter, after 
Galb^ had adopted him, ami appointed hipi hissuc- 
nseasdr. Bift G^ba always showed, that he pi'eferred 
thj^ ^ood of the public to an^ priyate ponsideration ; 
'fuid in this sbught, uQt one who aii^ht be 

ipoiit agreeable to himsep, but one who p^ipised to 
be the greatest blessing to |he Romans. Xt can 
^!rcely indeed^ be supposed, that he would have 
appointed Otho^heir even to his privatc^patrimony, 
when he Jiehev? how expensive and profuse he w'as, 
and diatrlie was loaded with a debt of five millions 
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of dradimas. therefore gave a patient 

hearing) without returning him any answer^ and put 
off the affiiir to another time. As he declared him- 
self consul however, and chose Vinius for his col- 
legue, it was supposed that he would appoint a suc- 
cessor at the beginning of the next ^^ar, ahdr the 
soldiers wished that Otlio might be the man.* « 
But while Galba delayed the appointment, and 
continued deliberating, the army mutinied in Gei;- 
many All the troops throughout the •empire 
hated Xjralba, because they had not received fhe pro- 
mised donations, but those in Gej^any had'a par- 
ticular apology for thdr aversion. They alleged, 
** That Virginius Rufiis, their general, had been re- 
moved with ignominy ; and that the Gauls, who 
“ had fought against them, were the only people 
“ rewarded; while all, who had not joined Vindex, 
“ were punished ; and Galba, as if he had owed to 
“ him alone the imperial diadem, honoured bis* me- 
“ mory w'ith sacrifices and public libations.” 

Sucn speeches as this w'ere coipmon in tli« camp, 
when the calends of January were at hand, and 
Ilaccus assembled the soldiers, to take the custom- 
ary oath ol‘ fealty to the emperor. "!3utc instead ot 
that, they overturned and broke to pieces Galba’s 
statues, and having taken an oath of allegiance to 
the senate arfd people of Rome, retired, to their 
tents. Their officers were now as apprehensive of. 
anarchy as of rebellion, and the following speech is 
said to have been made to them upon the occasion : 
** What are we doing, my fellow'-soldiers ? We nei- 
ther appoint another einperiu’, nor keep ,our alle- 
“ glance to the present, as if we^^had renounced not 
** only*Cbilba, but every oth*er sovereign, and All 
** kinds of obedience. Plordeonius Flaccus, it is 
** true, is no moi'e than the shadow of Galba. Let 
“ us, then, quit him. At the dihts|nce of a single 
« day*a march, Vitellius commands in the lower 


** Suet. 6a!b. 16. 
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“ Germany, whose father wasHpeosor, and thrice 
consul, and as it were coIlegMte to the emperor 
“ Claudius : and though his powtiy be a circum- 
“ stance, for which some people may despise him, 

“ it is strong proof both of his probity ^nd his 
“ mag>)anitn:ity. Let- us go andvdeclar^ him em- 
“ ^eror*^, and show the world that we know how to 
** choose a' person for that high dignity, belter than 
**jthe Spaniards and Lusitanians.** 

Some approving, and others rejecting this motion, 
one of the standard-bearers marched off priVktely, 
and carried thd. news to Vitellius that night. He 
found him at table, ^ving an entertainment to. his 
officers. The intelligence quiokly spread through* 
out the army; and Fabius Valens, who commanded- 
one of the legions, went next day at the head of a 
considerable party of horse, and saluted Vitellius 
emperor. For some days before, he had seemed to 
dread tjie weight of sovereign power, and totally to 
decline it ; but now being fortified with the indul- 
gences of the tablq^'’, to which he had sat down at 
mid-day, he went out and accepted the title of 
* Germanicus,* which *tbe army conferred upon him, 
ihough he refijstdthatof ‘ Caesar.’ Soon afterward, 
Flaccus* troops forgot^ the republican oaths, which 
they had*takeA to the senate and people, and swore 
allegiancp to , Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was pro- 
. claimed emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of the insurrection 
there,'^e resolved without farther delay to proceed 
to the adoption. Some of his fi iends, )ie knew, were 
for* Dol^bdla, jind a still larger numW for Otho ; 
but without being ^ided by the judgement of either 
pMty, or making the *lea8t mention of his jldl*ign, he 
sent suddenly for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scri- 
bonia who had been put to dpath by Nero, a young 


** For ihsta^pes of the rarioiu indulgences of this imperial j;our« 
maiid, see Bisft. ViteQ. IS., Toe. Blist. ii. 62.* 
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man formed by nature for every virtue, and ^istin* 
guished by his modesty and sobriety® of manners. 
In pursuance of his intentions, he went down with 
Iiim to the camp, to bestow uj)on him the title of 
* Csesar,’ and declare him his successor. But he had 
no sooner left his jialace, dun very inai^pidouVpre- 
sages appeared : and in tlie camp, while he*was de* 
livering a speech to the army, reading some parts 
anil pronouncing others from memory, the many 
claps of thunder and dashes of lightning, violent 
rain, «nd the darkness which covered both the camp 
and the city, plainly announced tij|fat the gods did 
not approve the adoption, and thOT the issue would 
be uufbrtunatc. T^e countenances of the soldiers, 
likewise, wero black and lowering, because evon 
upon this ceremony there was no donation. 

As for Piso, all who were present cou||d not but 
wonder that, so far as they could conjecture from 
his voice and look, he was in no respect disconcerted 
by so great an honour, though he did not rc*ceive it 
without sensibility On the contrary iij Otho’s 
countenance there appeared strong marks of reseq|;> 
ment, and of the impatience ^^ith which he bore his 
disappointment. For his not obtaining (he hoilour^ 
to which he had been thought worthy of aspiring, 
and which he lately believed himself very aqar posr 
scssing, seemed a proof of Galba’s hatred and dis* 
pleasure. He was not, therefore, •vvithout apprer 
hension of what might Befai him afterward ; and 
dreading Galba, execrating Piso, and full ofeindig* 
nation against Vinius, he retired with this confusion 
of passions in his heart. But the Chdideeans and 
other soothsayers, w horn he had always about him, 
would not suffer him entirely to Relinquish his hop^, 

3^ Tacitus informs us, that a little exertion of liberality woulc} 
have gained the army, and that Galba suffered by^n unseasonable ^ 
attention to the purity of anciei^ times. (Hi#, i. 18.) 

See an exctfilc'nt speech^ which Tacitus ascribes to Galba 
upon this occasion, (lb. 15, 16.) “ 
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or abandon his design. In particular he relied upon 
l*tolemy®“*, because hb had fon^erly predicted, that 
he should not fall by the hand ^ Nero, but survive 
him and live to ascend the imperial throne. For, 
as the former part of the propheey had proved true, 
he thought he had no reason tb.^despair of tlte latter, 
l^one however exasperated him- mmie. {gainst Galba, 
than those who condoled with him in private, and 
pretended that he had been treated with great in- 
gratitude. Besides, there were m^y people that 
had ^urished under Tigellinus and Nym|diidius, 
and now lived.‘'n poverty and dii^race, who in order 
to recommend^ themselves »to Otho, expressed the 
utmost indignatipn at bis treatment, and urged him 
to revenge it. * Among these were Veturius, who 
was Optio or centurion’s deputy, and Barbius who 
was 'Tesserariusy or one of those that carry the word 
from the tribunes to the centurions Onomastus 
one of Otho’s freed men joined them, and went from 
troop* to troog, corrupting some with money and 
others with promisesS. They were, indeed, corrupt 
enough already, *and wanted only an opportunity of 
putting their designs in execution. If they bad not 
befen extrjemely disaffected, they could not have been 
prepared fof a revo]|^ in so short a space of time as 
• • 

3* See Tac. HUt L 22. Called by Suetonius (Oth.4.) ‘ Seleucus.** 
The^way setting the nightly guard was by a tessera (or 
tally) with a particular inscription, givi^n from one centurion to 
another throughout the army, till it came round to the tribune, by 
wboimit had fint been delivered. 

The text« in this jplace, is corrupt. Lipsius rightly observes 
thatf instead of A’ and vire sliould read 

aftd It •Will then run thus: A 

xflTi ^losmipAnr iSnipirwc rtAavrif.* But, even then, FIutarc-> will not 
^ve given a descnptielh of the principal offices of the (^tio and the 
Tesserarius. Messengers, it is true, they were ; but spies only oc« 
casionally. It is necessary however to translate the text tfms 
amended, at ^st in a note ; * So they are called, Vho perform the 
offices of menengersai^spi^’ 

The two soldierl in question were introduced by Onomastus to 
Otho, w^DCf l^acittts (tb. 85.) observes, Stisapere duo manipulares 
' imptmmp^uU Romam transferendunif et irnnstuhruni^^ 
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that of four days, whit^h was the whole interval be- 
tween the juloption ami the assassinatiofti ; for'Tiso 
and Galba were both slain on the sixth day follow- 
ing?, which was the fifteenth of January. Early in 
the morning Galba, in the presence of his friends, 
sacrificed in the palace. Umbriciiis th^socAhsayer 
no sooner took the entrails in his hands, than hp 
declared, not in enigmatical expressions but plainly, 
that there were signs of considerable troubles, and 
of treason threatening immediate danger to tlje em- 
peror'll. Thus Otho was delivered up tojGalba 
almost, as it were, by the hand of tte gods ) fi>r he 
stood behind the emperqr, listening with the utmost 
attention to Umbricius’ observations. These threw 
hiiti into great confusion, and his fe&rs were evinced 
l>y liis change of colour ; when his fi'eedman Ono* 
mastus cainc, and loid him that the arcltitects were 
arrived, and waited for him at his bouse. Tltis was 
the signal for Otho’;; meeting the soldiers. He pre- 
tcncli’d ih 'rclbre lliat he iiad bought an old house, 
which tl.ese an hitccts were to examine, and.{)assing 
by what is called ' i'ibcrius* palate ’ proce^ed to^ 
that part of tlic Forum, where stands the gilded pillar 
terminating all the great roads m Italy 

The soldiers who received bjm, and* saluted him 
emperor, are said to have been not more .than twenty- 
three. >So that^ though he had nothing-qf the das-' 
tardly spirit which the delicacy of hi» ‘'constitution 
and the effeminacy of his life sepmed to declare, but 
on the contrary was firm and resolute in tioie of 
danger, yet upon this occasion he was intimidated 
and wd^ied to retire j but they would not? suffer i|. 

C t 

according to Suet. (Galb. 19. iVort 
nheazey * Tlmt tiiis muriherers were at no great distance.*^ 

This piJiar was set up by Augustus^ when he took the ]iigb« 
ways under his inspection, and had the distances of places from 
Rome marked upon it. (L.) See Plin, H. N. iiL S., ai^ Dion. Cass, 
liv. 8. Sre also Rrotier in Tac. Hist. I. Cftils Gracchus, about 
a liundred vears belere, had erected mile-slonea. Sqe his*Lire) V. 

‘ V " . 
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They airrounded. the chair®* ifith draw& swords, 
and insisted on it’s proceeding to the camp. In the 
meanwhile Otho desired the bearers to make haste, 
often declaring that he was a lost man. There were 
some, overheard him j and they rathjsr won- 
dered at thy hardiness of the attempt with so small 
a^arty, titan disturbed themselves about the conse- 
quences. As he was carried through the Forum, 
about the same number as the first joined him, and 
others Subsequently by three or four at a time. The 
whole ^arty then saluted him ‘ Csesar,’ anfl con- 
ducted him toMhe camp, flourishing their swords 
before him. Martiairs, the*ti'ibune who kept guard 
that day, knowing nothing (asiwe are told) of the 
conspiracy, was surprised and terrified at so unex- 
pected a sight, ’and suffered them to enter. When 
Otho wa» within the camp, he met with no resist- 
ance, for the conspirators gathered about such as 
weit strangers to the design, and made it their bu- 
siness to explain it to them ; upon which, first from 
fear, and afterward out of choice, they joined them 
by one or two at a time. 

^ X^e intelligence was immediately carried to Galba, 
while the soothsayer was yet in attendance, and had 
the entrails in his Ifliiids; so that they, who had 
previoa^y be&n most incredulous in matters of divi- 
nation, .and* even held them in contempt, were 
• astonished at the divine kiterposition in the accom- 
plishment of this presage. People of all sorts now 
crowding from the Forum to the palace, Vinius and 
Laco, witli some of the emperor’s fi'eedmcu, stood 
before liim with drawn swords to defend him.* Piso 
went out to spcalj, tp the life-guards j and Mariu? 
Celsus, a man of great courage and honour, Vas sent 
to secure the Illyrian legion, which lay in Vipsa- 
nius* portic(L 

Galba. wishing to go out to the people, Vinius 

Suetoinfls says, he got into a woman’s sedan, which was of a 
closer kind, in order to he tliejbetter concealad. ( 0th. 6.) 
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ftideavour^ to dissuade him from it;o^ut GelsUi 
and Laco encouraged him to go, and expressed 
themselves with some sharpness against Vinius. In 
the mean time, a strong report prevailed, that Otho 
had been slain in the camp ; soon after whi(^ Julius 
Atticus, a soldier of some note*among the j^ards, 
came up, and crying ** He was the man that had 
“ killed Caesar’s enemy,” made his way through 
the crowd, and displayed his bloody sword to Galba. 
The emperor fixing his eye upon him, and 'asking, 
Who gave you orders ?” he replied, “ ‘Kly alle- 
giance, and the oatli which I h^ taken upon 
which the people expressed their approbation in loud 
plaudits. Galba then w'cnt out hi a sedan-chair, 
•with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and show him- 
self to the people. But he had nef sooner reached 
the Forum, than the rumour changed like*the wind, 
and news met him that Otho was master of the 
camp. Upon this occasion, as it was naturabanlong 
a multitude of people, some called out to him to 
advance and some to retire, some to takd Courage 
and some to be cautious. His chair was tossed 


backward and forward, as in a*tempest, and ready to^ 
be overset ; when there appeared first ^ party of 
horse, and then another of fbot, issuing from the 
Basilica of Paulus and crying out, “ Away with this 
“ private manV’ Numbers were at this 'thn a running 
about, not to separate by flight, but to possess, 
themselves of the porticos and eminences about the 
Forum, as it were to enjoy some public spectacle. 
Atiliiis Vergilio beat down one of Galba’s statues, 
which served as a signal for hostilities, and. they'at- 
tacked the chair on all sides w^tl^ javelins. As those 
<lid not despatch him, they advanced sword in hand. 
In this time of trial none rose up in his defence but 
one mail, who indeed) among so many millions, was 
the only one that did honour to tb^dimian empire. 
'Ihis was Sempronius Densus*^ a centurion, who 


JftSIn the Greek text, it is ‘ Indistrus;’ but that texvfas we ob- 
served before), in the 14fe of is extremely corrupt. Wa 
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vrithi^ttt tiny particular obligatilins to Gatba, and 
only from a regard to honour and the law, stood 
forth to defend the chair. Firet of all, he lifted up 
the vine-branch, with which the centurions chastise 
such as deserve stripes ; and then calling oift to the 
soldiei's whp wero pressing fWward, commanded 
them tb spare the emperor. They fell upon hint 
notwithstanding, upon which he drew his sword and 
fpught a long time, till he received a stroke in the 
ham, which brought him to the ground. 

The "chair was overturned at what is called the 
‘ Curtian lake,' ;.and Galba tumbling out of it, they 
ran to kill him. At tfic samt time, he presented his 
throat, and said ;i ** Strike, if it be for the good of 
“ Home He received many strokes upon ther 
arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail upon his 
body. According to most accounts it was Camurius, 
a soldier of the fifteenth legion, who despatched 
him-; though some say it was Terentius, some Ar- 
cadiu8% and others Fabius Fabulus. They add, 
that wh» Fabius bad cut off his head, he wrapped 
it up in the skirt of his garment, because it was so 
bald that he could take no hold of it. His associates 
liovvever woulp’not suffer him to conceal it, but in- 
sisted that he should Jfct the world see, what an ex- 
ploit heliad^rforraed ; he fixed it therefore upon 
the point ofvhjs spear, and swinging about the head 
. of a venerable old man and a mild prince, who was 
' both Pontifex Maximhs and consul, he ran on (like 
the Bacchanals with that of Pentheus) brandishing 
his spear, ^yed with the blood trickling from jt. 

When f>®Ad was presented to Otho, he cried 
out, “ This is nothing, my fellow-soldiers; show 
**• me the head of rise.” This was brought not long 
afterward; for that young prince being wounded, 

have therefore Jlven|< Densus ’ from Tacitus; as ‘ Vergilio’ instead 
•f ‘ Sercello,’ above. 

” Suet.»^6.S0., Tac. Hist.i.41.* 

In Tacdm., * Lecanius.’ That bistoriau makes no mention of 
fabius. 
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and pursued by one Murcus, was kill^ by I\jni at 
the gates of the temple of Vesta. Yinius also was 
put to the sword, though he declared himself an 
accomplice in the conspiracy, and protested that he 
suffered against Otho’s orders. They cut off his 
head however, and that of Laco,.and c^rymg them 
to Otho demanded their reward ; For, as Archilo* 
chus says. 

We bring seven warriors only to your t^ntu 
Yet thousands of us kill’d them. r 

So in this case many, who had nt/ share in the ac> 
tion, bathed their hands and swords in the blood, 
^and exhibiting. them to Otho claimed their recom- 
pencc. It appeared afterward, from the petitions 
given in, that the number of them was a hundred 
and twenty : all of whom Vitellius sulDsequently 
sought out, aud put to death. Marius Celsus.also 
coming to the camp, many accused him ofliaving 
exhorted the soldiers to stand by Galba, an4tbe bulk 
of the army insisted that he shoulH suder. tfut Otho 
anxious to save him, and yet ^raid of contradicting 
them, told them ; “ He did not choose tp have him 
executed so soon, because, jjie had Several import- 
“ ant questions to put to him.” He ordered him 
therefore to b« kept in chains, and d^vered* him fo 

S ersons, in whom he could best pi^e his conli- 
ence‘“. * . 

The senate was immediately assembled ; aqji as if 
they were become different men, or had other gods 
to swear by, they took the oath to Otho, which, he 
had before taken to Galba, and violated ; ^nd gave 
him the»titles of ‘ Caesar’ and ^ Augustus,’ while t|ie 
bodies of those that had been beheaded lay in their 
consular robes in the Forum. As for the heads, the 

* * I 

He had been most faithful to Galba ; ancfOtllD judiciously, as 
It appeared in the issue, hoped he would prove Bsf faithful to him- 
self. (Tac. Hist. i. 71.) His integrity indeed goilin^ t^e admira- 
tion, and his preservation the applause, even of inline who had 
urg^ his execution.* 
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tsoldi^rs, \(rhen th^had no farther use for them, sold 
that of Vinius to his daughter for two thousand five 
hundred drachmas. Piso’s was given to his wife 
Verania, at her request ** ; and Galba’s to the ser* 
vants of Patrobius and Vitellius'^% who after they 
had treated with .the utmost insolence and outrage, 
threw it into a place called Sestertium", where the 
bodies of those are cast that arc put to death by the 
cpiperors. His body was carried away, with Otho’s 
permission, by Helvidius Priscus, and buried in the 
night by his freedman Argius. * 

Sudi is the b'^tory of Galba ; a man who, in the 
points of family and fbrtunc distinctly considered, 
was exceeded by ^w of the Romans, and who in the 
union of both was superior to all : he* had lived like-- 
wise in great honour, and with the best reputation, 
under five, emperors ; and it was rather by his cha- 
racter, than by force of arms, that he deposed Nero. 
As to the rest who conspired against the tyrant, 
some or them were thought unworthy of the impe- 
rial diadem by the people, and others by themselves: 
but Galba was invited to accept it, and only followed 
the sense of those, wlx) called him to that high dig- 
hity.* Na)^ when he gave the sanction of his name 
to Vindex, that whichH)efore was termed rebellion 
wgis considered only as a civil war, because a man 
of princely d^lents was then at the he'kd of it. So 
jthat be did nof so much.want flic empire, as the 
empire wanted him : tind with these principles he 
attempted to govern a people corrupted by Tigellinus 
and Nymphimus, as Scipio, Fabricius, and Camillus 
governed^ the Rqmans of their times. Notwitlisland- 

V Tacitus (Hist, i.,47.1* she purchased it. , * 

Galba had put Patrobius to death, but we know not why th« 
servants of Vitellius sliould have desired to treat his remains with 
indignity* | 

^3 Lipsius saya it firas so called jti. seMitertiuntf as being two 
miles and a half ^om me city ; (L.) but it appears from Tacitus, 
that Galba’^h^ was only carried to Patrobius’ tomb. Of Helvi- 
diuB Priscus, /mther Tacitus (ib. 49.) nor Siiotonius (ib.20*} make 
any mention^iupon this occasion.* 

VQL. VI.| * * R 
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ing his advanced age, throughout ^he nplitarf 
department he showed himself a chief worthy of 
ancient Rome. But in the civil administration he 
delivered himself up to Vinius, to Laco, and to his 
enfranchised slaves who sold every thing, in^the same 
•manner as Nero had left all to his insayable Vermin. 
The consequence of this w'as, that no man ih^etted 
him as an emperor, though almost every one was 
moved with pity at Ws miserable fate. 
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Olho takes possession of his new dignity^ and enters upon the iis* 
chafge^f it^s duties ; puts Tigellinus to death ; and suffers the 
poptdace to give hhn the nam of ^ Nero.^ Turbulent behaviour 
(f ihe s0otnteenih prcetorian cohort ; appeased by Otho. Hetmtes 
to Vitellhis : the ansvoer. Various omens* He marches to meet 
Vitcllius^ lieutenants^ Insolence of Vitellius* troops. Others 
forces gain seme adoantage over them. Olhoj in opposition to the 
counsels of his ojficers^ det^ines to give battle. Skirmishes be* 
txioeen thej)artiesi Otho orders his officers to proceed to the at* 
tack; and is^iteaten : Causes of his defeat.^ His army send 
deputies^ }ind take the oath to VitelUus, Horrible carnage in the 
battle. Attachment of Otiw's attendant soldiers to their general : 
he adiljresscs them ; sends aumy such of his friends and senators^ as 
are present ; and kills himself. His troops give his body a magni- 
feent inicrm§ni ; and take the oath to Vitelliu%. • 


The new Imp^ror went early in the nunning to 
the Capiiol^nd sacrificed i after which he ordered 
Marius C^^s to be brought before him, received 
him with^eat marks of his regard, and desired him 

^ * B 2 
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rather to forget the cause of bis confinietnent/ than 
to remember his release. Celsus neither showed any 
meanness in his acknowledgements, nor any want of 
gratitude. He said, “ The very charge brought 
“ against him bore witness to his chameter,; since 
“ he was accused only of having beeo faijthful to 
“ Galba, from whom he had never received any jier- 
** sonal obligations.” All who were present at the 
audience admired both the emperor and Celsus, and 
the soldiers in particular testified their approjSation '. 

Otho made a mild and gracious speech to the se- 
nate. The remainingt part of his f consulship he di- 
vided with Virginius Rufus, leaving those, who bad 
been appointed to that dignity bf’ Nero and Galba, 
to enjoy it in their course. The rqspcctable for age 
and character, he promoted to the priesthood ; and 
to such senators, as had been banished b^ Nero and 
recalled by Galba, he restored all their goods and 
estates which Ire found unsold. So that the first and 
best of the citizens, who had before not considered 
him as a man, but dreaded him as a fury ©/destroy- 
ing daemon that had suddenly seized the seat of go- 
vernment, now entertained more figreeabie expec- 
tations from so ho})eful a beginning. • * 

But nothing gave the people in ggnera] so high a 
pleasure % on contributed so much to^ain Him tlreir 
afiections, as his punivshiug Tigelliwtfe.- vThis man, 
it is true, had long suftbi’ed, under the fear of pii*- 
nishraent, which the Romans demanded as a public 
debt, and under a complication of incurable dis- 
tempers. These, and his infamous comicxions with 
the worst of prostitutes, into which his passions 
drew kirn (though almost in di5 arms of death) were 

* See p. 2K)., not. (40.) Otho exempted the soldiers from the 
foes, which they had paid the centurions for fmloughs and other 
immunities ; and at the same time promiscdlo saisfy those officer^, 
upon all reasonable occasions, out of his ovA r»enue. In conse- 
quence of the^e furloughs, the fourth part of a ifcon <ivas often ab- 
sent, and the troops became daily more and more efcr rupted. 

» In the close of the day, upon which he was inaugurated, he put 
.I/ico and Icelus to death. 
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<»onsi^ered t^y the thinking part of mankind as 'the 
greatest of punishments, and worse than many 
deathsi Yet it was a pain to the common people, 
that hei should see the light of the sun, after so many 
excellent men through his means had beep deprived 
of it. He Was then at his country-house near Sinu- 
esea^ tfnd had vessels at anchor, ready to carry him 
on occasion to some distant country. Otho sent to 
hjm there $ upon which, he first attempted to bribe 
the messenger with large sums to suffer him to 
escape.* Finding that this had no effect, he* gave 
him the money s^pt withstanding ; and desiring only 
to be indulged with *a few* moments till he had 
shaved himself, lie took the rasor and cut his own 
throat. * • 

Beside this just satisfaction which Otho gave the 
people, it* was a most agreeable circumstance that 
he remembered none of his private quarrels* To 
gratify Jthe populace, he suffered them also at first to 
bestow upon him>in the theatres the name of ‘ Nero,* 
and he* made no opposition to those who erected 
publicly the statues of that emperor. Nay, Clau- 
dius * Rufus informs his that, in the letters with 
whiclt the tcoqrlers were despatched to Spain, he 
joined the name of ffcro to that of Otho. But, 
pgreeivin^ that the nobility were ofi’ended, he dis- 
continued tk? use of it. * 

. After his government *vas thus established, the 
prmtorian cohorts gave, him no small trouble, by ex- 
horting him to beware of many persons of rank, and 
to forbid tjiem the court ; whether their aftection 
made thpm reapy apprehensive for him, or il was 
only a colour for racing commotions and wars. One 
day the emperor him^lf had sent Crispinus* orders 

* A maritimefcity in Campania near the mouth of the Liris, and 
celebrated for it’lwadm springs. See Plin. II. N. iii- 5., xxi. 2.* 

^ This writer Avho was a man of consular dignity and succeeded 
Galba in tlm g^rnment of Spain, was called not * Claudius/ but 
‘ Cluvius * Mfus. (L.) Otho’s assumption of the name of ‘ Nero * 
is coiifirmettfby Suetonius. ?• See Tac. Hist.i. 8.)* 
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to bring the seventeenth cohort from Ofltia ', mid in 
order to do it without interruption, that officer began 
to prepare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to 
pack up the arras in waggons. Upon which some of 
the most turbulent cried out, that C^spipus was 
come with no good intention, that th^ sena'tc had 
some design against the government, and that tlie 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use of 
against CaSfsar, not in his service. This notion soon 
spread, and exasperated numbers; some laid hold 
on the waggons, while others killed two cehturions 
who endeavoured to quell the njntiny, and with 
them Crispinus himself. TPhe whole party then 
armed themselves, 'and exhorting Oach other to go 
to the emperor’s assistance, marched straight to 
Rome. Being informed there thatf eighty senators 
were supping with him that evening, they hastened 
to the palace, exclaiming, “ Now is the time to 
crush all Caesar’s enemies at once.” The ftity was 
greatly alarmed, expecting to be immediately plun- 
dered. The palace likewise was thrown' into the 
utmost confusion, and Otho himself was in unspeak- 
able distress: for he was undev fear and concerp for 
the senators, while they were afraid* of him, and he 
saw they kept their eyes d^^bd^tipon him in silence 
and extreme consternation; some of ^hem • having 
even brought their wives with them tjaftupper. He 
therefore ordered the principal officers of the guards, 
to go and speak to the soldibrs, and endeavour to 
appease them, and at the same time sent but his 
guest^s at another door. They had scycely made 
their escape, when the soldiers susbed anto*the 
room, ^nd demanded, “ Wh^t,^was become of the 
enemies of Caesar?” The emperor then, rising frdm 
his couch,, used many arguments to satisfy them, 
and by entreaties and tears at last puvailed upon, 
thfin with much difficulty to desist^ | 

* This wf leam likewise from Tacitus (Hist, i. ^stia, at the 
MOtah of the Tiber, w«s s military station, establishw-by the em- 
peror Claudius. (Suet. Claud, xxv.)^ 
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N^xt da|^ having presented the soldiers with 
twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered 
the c^p. Upon this occasion he commended the 
troops^ as in general well-affected to his government, 
but at 4)6 same time told them, “ There, w'ere some 
** desi^inA men among them, who by their cabals 
***br6ught His moderation and their fidelity both into 
“ question: these (he said) deserved their resent* 
ment, and he hoped they would assist him in 
punishing them/* They applauded his speech, 
and de!Sired him to chastise whatever persons he 
thought proper but he pitched upon two only for 
capital punishment, whom bo man could possibly 
regret, and then teturned to hisqpalace. 

Those, who had conceived an afie£tion for Othoy 
and placed confidence in him, admired this change 
in his conduct. But others thought it was only a 
piece of policy, which the times necessarily required, 
and'th^t he anected a popular behaviour on account 
of the impending war. For now he had undoubted 
intelligeftce that Vitellius had assumed the title of 
emperor and all the ensigns of supreme power, and 
couriers daily arrived •with news of continual addi- 
tions to his parfy* Other messengers also brought 
information, that the ftJTces in Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
and Mys*ia )rifh their generals had declared for Otho. 
And a fe\SJ^days afterward, he received oblimng 
.letters from Mucianus and Vespasian, who Wh 
commanded numerous armies, the first in Syria and 
the other in Judaea. 

^ Elated by this intelligence, he wrote to Vitellius, 
advising him not to aspire to things above his rank; 
and promising, if Resisted, to supply him liberally 
v4th money, and give him a city where *he might 
spend his days in pleasure and repose. Vitellius at 
first returned an answer, in which ridicule w'as tem- 
pered with jcivility. 13ut afterward, being both 
thoroug|fly ^casperated, they addressed' ead) other 
in a stile o^he bitterest invective. Not that their 
mutual r^roaches were groundless, but it wiis ab* 
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surd for the one to impute to the otheijiilivhat might 
with equal justice be objected against both. For 
their charges consisted of prodigality, effenynacj^t 
incapacity for war, their former poverty, and thSir 
immense debts ; articles in which it is^dilj^cult to 
decide, whether of them had the advantage. " 

As to the stories of prodigies and appari^idns at 
that time, many of tlicm were founded upon vague 
reports, which could not be traced to their autho];. 
But in tlie Capitol there was a Victory ncounted 
upon k chariot, and numbers of people saw'her let 
the reins drop out of her hands, a& if she had lost 
the power of holding them. 'And in the island of 
the Tiber, the statue of Julius Cmar turned round 
from west to east, without either earthquake or 
whirlwind to move it : a circumstande, which is said 
likewise to have happened, when Vespasian openly 
Jook upon him the direction of affiiirs. The inun- 
dation of the Tiber was, also, considered l)y' the 
populace as a bad omen. It was at> a time, indeed, 
when rivers usually overflow thejr banks but the 
flood never rose so high before, nor was it ever 
so ruinous in it’s effects; for it now laid gieat 
part of the city under water, particularly the corn- 
market, and caused a famims which continued for 
several days. ' * . 

About this ‘time information was that 
Cecilia and Valens, who. acted for Vitellius, had. 
seized the passes of the Alps. • And in Rome Dola- 
bella, who w'as of an illustrious family, was suspected 
by the guards of some disloyal design. Otho cither 
fearing him, or some other whom he could influence, ^ 
sent him to Aquinum with assurances of friendly 
treatmeht,: and when he prdbe'S&ded to select the 
officers who were to attend him upon his march, he 
appointed Lucius the brother of Vitellms to be of 
the number, without either promotjngior lowering 
him in point of rank. He took also pmicplar care 

‘ A dty on the left, or Campanian, side of the^is.^ 
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of thepothef and wife of Vitellins, and endeavoured 
to place them in a situation, where they had nothing 
to fea^ The government of Rome he bestowed 
upon Vespasian’s brother Flavius Sabinus, either 
with an vitention of doing honour to Nero, who had 
formerly given him that appointment (as Galba had 
deprived him of it) or else of showing his regard for 
Vespasian by promoting his brother. 

eOtho himself stopped at Brixellum a town in 
Italy near the Po, and ordered the %rmy to march 
forward tinder the conduct of his lieutenants Marius 
Celsus, Suetonius Paulinus, Gallus, and Spurina, 
officers of great reputation.* But they could not 
pursue their concerted plan of^operations, on ac- 
count of the obstinacy and disorderly behaviour of- 
the soldiers, wh6 declared that they had made the 
emperor, and would be commanded by him alone. 
The enemy’s troops were not under much better 
discipline : they too were refractory and disobedient 
to their officers,- and on the same account. But 
they had* seen service, and were accustomed to 
fatigue ; whereas Otho’s men had been used to idle- 
ness^ and their mode of life was quite different from 
that in the field. They had spent most of their 
time indeed at public ^ectacles and the entertain- 
ments of tlie tpeatre, and had reached such a degree 
of insolcqcdjHjiat they did not pretend to be unable 
lo perform their appointed services, but affected to 
be above them. Spilrina, who attempted to use 
compulliion, incurred the danger of assassination. 
They sparei] no kind of abuse, calling him traitor, 
and*telliqg him ijiat it was he who had ruined Caesar’s 
affairs, and purposeJ)i^ missed the most favourable 
op{)ortuhities. Some of them came in the night 
intoxicated with liquor to his tent, and ^demanded 
their discharge ; “ For they had to go,”’ they said, 
to Caesar, » apeuse him.” 

The cj^usyiowevcr, and Spurina with it, received 

’ li^, Bersello, on the southern bank of the Po. 
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some benefit from the insult which the^e troops en- 
countered St Placentia®. Those of Vitellius came 
up to the walls, and ridiculed Otho’s men who were 
appointed to defend them, calling them * players and 
dancers, fit only to attend the Pythian ^nd^ Olympic 
games ; fellows who knew nothing of war, xi^o had 
never made a single campaign, who were pblfed«up 
with pride, merely because they had cut o£P the head 
of a poor unarmed old man (meaning GalbsO* 
wretches, that Athirst not look men in the* face, or 
stand any thing like a fair and open battldL* With 
these reproaches they were so mortified, ‘and so 
desirous of revenge, * that Ithey ^threw themselves 
at Spurina’s feet, wind implored (him to command 
*aud employ them on whatever service he thought 
proper, assuring him that there wUs no danger or 
labour, which they would decline. .After this, 
the enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, 
and plied their battering engines with thejr whole 
force ; but Spurina’s men repulsed them with great 
slaughter, and thus kept possession of one of the 
richest and most respectable towns in Italy. 

Of Otho’s officers in general, it must be ob- 
served, that they were more obliging ii> their beha- 
viour, both to cities and^rivate persons, than 
those of Vitellius. Cecina, one of tne l&tter, had 
nothing popular either in his add^c^ 9r in bis 
figure. He was of a gigantic size, and most un-. 
couth appearance ; for he wore breeches and long 
sleeves in the manner of the Gauls, even while his 


standard was Roman, and he ^ave his instructions 
to Roman officers. His wife fc^lowed . him* on 


horseback, in a rich dress, and was atended by a 
select ftarty of cavalry. Fab'hi^ Valens, the other 
general, had such a passion for money, as was 
not to bd satisfied either by plun^r from the, 
enemy, or by exactions and coptriautions from 

.V 1. 


■ Not far from Brixellum. QeiAona, mention^ below, was 
almost opposite to it, oo the other side of the Po.* 
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tlie allies ; ii)s6much, that he was believed to pro- 
ceed thore slowly for the sake of collecting gold as 
he advanced, and was therefore not up at the first 
action.' Some indeed accuse Cccina of having has- 
tened to^ive battle before the arrival of Valens, in 
order that the victory might be all his own, and 
(bosidd’ ^om^ smaller faults) charge him not only 
with having attacked at an unseasonable time, but 
also with not having maintained the combat so gal- 
lantly ast. he ought to have done ; idl which errors 
nearly r(fined the affairs of his party. * 

Cccina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched 
against Creniona,“ another ridi and great city. In 
the mean time Anniiis Gallus,»who was going to 
join Spurina at Placentia, received intelligence by- 
the way that he had been victorious, and that the 
siege was ];aised : but being informed at the same 
time that Cremona was in danger, he led his forces 
thither, and encamped very near the enemy. Sub- 
sequently, other officers brought in reinforcements. 
Cecina posted a strong body of infantry under cover 
of some trees and thickets, after which he order- 
ed his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy at- 
tacked them, gradually to give way and retire, till 
they had drawn them ■'into the ambuscade. But 
Celsus, being informed of his intention by some 
deserters,^ qj^anced with his best Avalry against 
Cecina’s ‘troopX and uppn their retreating pur- 
sued them with so much caution, that he sur- 
roundeal the corps, which lay in ambush. Having 
thus thrown them into confusion, he called the 
legions from tl^e camp ; and it appears, that if 
they had come up in time to support the horse, 
Cocina’s whole armj|f ^ould have been cut jn'pieces. 
But, as Paulinus advanced very slowly", he was 

* ^ Tacitus (ii. |5» 26«) informs us, that Paulinus was naturally 
$\o\v and irresolulc. this occasion, he charges him with two 
errors: thcl firs^ that instead of advancing immediately to the 
cltarge, ana ui^orting his cavalry, he had trifled away the time 
in filling ixp^me trenches ; the other, that he did not avail himself 
of the disorder of the^neniv, b«t sounded much too early a retreat. 
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censured for paving used more iJrcH’aution than 
became a general of his character. Nay, tKe sol- 
diers accused him of treachery, and endeavoured 
to incense Otho against him ; Insisting that the 
victory had been in their hands, and f hat if it was 
incomplete, it was owing entii-ely to, the misma- 
nagement of their generals. Otho did^'not sd mucli 
believe these representations, as he was willing to 
appear not to disbelieve them. He therefore setit 
his brother Titiaiius to the army, with Procuhis 
the taptain of his guard ; Titianus to confmand in 
appearance, and Proculus in reality. Celsus and 
Paulinus had the title 6f frien'ds anlH counsellors, but 
not the least authority in the dirccifion of affairs. 

The enemy too, particularly the forces of Valens, 
were not without their dissatisfaction and disorder : 
for when they learned what had happened at the 
ambuscade, they expressed their indignation that 
their general had not put it in their powe^' to be 
there, that they might have used tlveir endeavours to 
rescue the brave men, who perisjied in that action. 
They were even inclined to despatch him; but, 
liaving pacified them with much difficulty, he de- 
camped and joined Cecina. ' , • 

In the mean time Otho'**came to the camp at 
Bedriacum, a small tov/n near Crenrona, "and the;re 
held a council of war. Proculus and ls‘j;ianus were 
of opinion, “ That he opght to give battle, while 
** the army retained those high spirits, with which 
“ the late victory had inspired them ; and not suffer 
“ their ardour to cool, or wait till Vitellius arrived 
“ in l)erson from Gaul.*’ But tliis^ was opposed by 
Paulinus : “ The enemy,” said he, ** have received 
“ all tBeir troops, and have floYarther preparations 
“ to make for the combat ; w’hereas Otho will have 
“ from IViysia and Pannonia forces aS|numerous as 
“ those which he has already, if pe pill wait his' 
** own opportunity, instead of givinr orm to the 
enemy. And certainly the army ni^ jnow ha.s, if 
“ with their small numbers they havci'so much 
ardour, will not fight with less but greliter spirit. 
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whfn they see their numbers so much increased. 
** Besides, the gaining of time is in our favour, be- 
“ cautt we have every thing ia abundance ; whereas 
delays must greatly distress Cecina and his col- 
leguet fo.7 necessaries, because they lie in an 
** enen^y’s chantry.” 

fl'his opinion Was supported by Marius Celsus. 
Annius Gallus could not attend, because he had 
received some hurt by a fall from his horse, and was 
under eure. Otho therefore wrote to him, and 

It #1 . -.* 1 ^ 


for immediately hazarding a battle prevailed. Dif- 
ferent reasons arc, indeed, alleged for this resolution. 
The mos^ probable is, that the praetorian cohorts 
(which composed the emperor’s guards) now coming 
to tast^ what real W'ar was, longed to be once more 
at a distance from it, and to return to the ease, the 
company^ and the public diversions of Rome ; and 
therefore they could not be restrained in their eager- 
^nes!^ for a battle, for they imagined that they could 
overpower the. enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to have bdCn no longer able to support 
iumself in> ^te of suspense ; such a horror of the 
thought 8 /)fil^anger had his dissii)ation and eficminacy 
.created! Overburthened .then by his cares, he has- 
tened to free himself from their w’cight : he covered 
his eyCs, and leaped down the precipice ; he com- 
mitted all ^ once to fortune. Such is tffe account 
givtn of the matter by the orator Sccundus* who 
was his secretary. , ^ ^ 

•Others say, that *tbe two parties were .much in- 
clined to lay down their arms, and unite in choosing 
an emperor ©ut of the best generals they had j or, 
if they coultl no^ agree in their choice, to leave the 
election jto^c senate. Neither is it improbable, as 
the two ^10 were called emperors were neither of 
them m€|[^ of reputation, that the experienced and 


uaims aavisea mm not to precipitate matters, out 
to wail for the army frpm Mvsia, which was already 
on it’s way. Othb however would not be guided by 
these counsels, aihi the opinionr of those who were 
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prudent part of the soldiers should sucji a de> 
sign. For they could not but reflect, how unhappy 
and dreadful a thing it would be to plunge them- 
selves afresh into those calamities, which the llomans 
could not bring upon each other wijhog-t aching 
hearts in the quarrels of Sylla and Marius, pT Caesar 
and Pompey: and for what — but to provide •an 
empire to minister to the insatiable appetite and 
drunkenness of Vitellins, or to the luxury a^id 
debau cileries of Otho ! These considerations are 
supposed to have induced Celsus to ende'hvour to 
gain time, in the hope that inatters might b*e com- 
))romised without the %word ; white Otho, from his 
fears of such an agreement, liasteA'ed the battle. 

. In the mean time he returned to Brixellum ”, 
w'hich was certainly an additional firror; as by that 
step ho deprived the combatants of the reverence 
and emulation, which his presence might have in- 
spired, and took a considerable limb from tjhc'body 
of the antiy (I mean some of the best and most 
active men, both horse and foot), for his bddyrgiiard. 
There happened about that time a rencontre upon 
the Po, Cecilia’s troops endeavouring to lay a bridge 
across that river, and those of Ofhp to prevent it. 
The latter, finding their dlher efforts ine^ectiial, 
placed a quantity of torches well covftred Vkli brim- 
stone and pitdii in some boats, whiph H'ere carried 
by the wind and current, against the enemy’s work. 
First smoke, and afterward *a bright flame, arose ; 
upon which Cecina’s men were so terrified tliat they 
leaped into the river, overset their bo£(ts, and were 
completely exposed to their enemies, who laughed at 
their awkward distress. 

The* German troops, however, beat Otho’s gla- 

Upon tl>e improbability of this being a general reflexion, sea 
Tac. Hisr. ii. 37-* ^ 

** It was debated in council, whetlier the qrnpew should be pre- 
ient in the action, or not. Marius Celsus and raulinifs durst Jiot 
iiote for it, lest they should seem inclined to expire hi^person He 
therefore retired to Brixellum, a circumstance whidi, contributed 
not a little to his ruin. (Tac. ib. 21 •) 
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diators in a little island of the PO) and killed a con- 
aiderable number of them. Otho’s army in Bedria* 
cum, rpenting this afiront, insisted on being led out 
to batve. Accordingly Proculus marched, and 
pitched jiis camp at the distance of fifty furlongs 
from Bedriacura. But he chose his ground in a 
most udskdflil manner. For though it was in the 
spring-season, and the country afforded many foun- 
tains and rivulets, his army was distressed for w'ater. 
Next dfiy, Proculus wished Jo march against the 
enemy, who lay not less than a hundred fiirlongfl off; 
but Paulinus would not agree to it. He said they 
ought to keep thcj post* which* they had taken, rather 
than after incurring mudi fatigue immediately en- 
gage an enemy, who could arm and array themselves, 
at their leisure,' w'hile they were making such a 
march with all the incumbrance of baggage and ser- 
vants. The generals disputed the point, till a Nu- 
midian Jiorseman came with letters from Otho, or- 
dering them to make no longer delay, but proceed 
to the attack without losing a moment’s time". 
Upon this they decamped of course, and went to 
seek the enemy. The«new8 of their approach threw 
Ueciha into* great confusion ; and immediately quit- 
ting his works and his»post upon the river, be re- 
p^ired to' thy camp, where he found most of the 
soldiers an^'d, and the word already given by 
Valens. * ’ • 

During the time that the infantry were forming, 
the best of the cavalry were directed to skirmish. 
At that moment a report was spread, from what 
cause we,canno^ tell, among Otho’s van, that Vitel- 
Kus’ officers were coming over to their party. As 
soen therefore as th6y Approached, theysalqtCTi them 
in a friendly manner, calling them ‘ Fellow-soldiers 
but, instead of receiving the api>ellation, they answer- 
ed with a fttriops and hostile shout. The conse- 
quence w, as, mat the authors of the compliment were 


» SeeT8C.ib.40.' 
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dispirited, and the rest suspected the^ of treason* 
This was the first thing, wliich disconcerted Otho's 
troops, for by this time the enemy had c/iarged. 
Besides, they could preserve no order ; tljfe inter- 
mixture of the baggage, and the nature ^f thp ground, 
preventing any regular movement. For the*ground 
was so full of ditches and other ine^i^alifies, diat 
they were forced to break their ranks, and wheel 
about to avoid them, and could only fight in small 

{ )arties. There were but two legions, one^f Vitel- 
ius’ 'called ‘ the Devourer,’ and one of Otko’s call- 
ed the * Succourer,* which could disentangle them- 
selves from the defiles, and gaiif the open plain. 
These engaged in a regular battle/* and fought a long 
.time. Otho’s' men were vigorous and brave, but 
they had not previously seen so rauQ|i..:a^ a single 
action ; on the other hand, those of Yj^llius had 
much experience iii the field ; but they were old, 
and their strength decaying. ^ , 

Otho’s legion coming on with great fury mowed 
down the first ranks, and took the eagle. *The ene- 
my filled with shame and resentment advanced .to 
chastise them, slew Orphidius their commander, and 
took several standards. Against thegladiators'"', who 
liad the reputation of being ^rave fcriows and excel- 
lent at close fighting, Alphenus Var«s brought up 
the Batavians; who come from an isl^i^ formed by 
the Rliine, and are the^best cavaTry in tJermany. 
Against these a few of the •gladiators made head^ 
but the chief part fled to the river, and falling in 
with some of the enemy’s infantry which was posted, 
there, were all cut in piecc.s. No^ne, however, be- 
haved so ill that day as the praetorian bands. They 
did nqH ,^en wait to receivft Ijhe enemy’s charge, 

but in their flight broke through the troops which as 

• 

f 

Gladiators, as it appears from a dialogue of|Plato*s, who con^ 
aiders the circumstance as perfectly providIntinL were seldom in 
^ hlgh estimation for military prowess. Those tV'|t feught under 
^ 'Spartacus, however^ must be admitted to form a splendid exception 
to this remark.^ 
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yet stood tb nr gtound, and threw them into di^ 
order.! Nevertheless, many of Otbo*8 men were ir»‘ 
resistilde in the quarter where they fought, and 
openedV way through the victorious enemy to their 
camp. ]^ut IProcuIus and Paulinus took another di^* 
rection ; for they dreaded the soldiers, who already 
blajped* their generals for the loss of the day. 

Annius Gallus received into the . city all the scat- 
tered parties, and endeavoured to encourage than 
by assurf^nces that the advantage upon the whole 
was equal, and that their troops ^d the superiolity 
in many parts of the field. But Marius Celsus as- 
sembled the prinvjipal Afiicer^ and desired them to 
consider of measures to save theij, country ; After 
such an expense of Roman blood,” said he, ** Otho , 
** himself, if he has any patriotism, will not tempt 
fortune ^ny more ; since Cato and Scipio, in re- 
“ fusing to submit to Caesar after the battle of Phar- 
salia, are accused of having unnecessarily sacri- 
“ ficed Ihe lives qf many brave men in Africa, not- 
** withstanding that they fought for the liberties of 
** their country. Ibrtune indeed is capricious, and 
“ all men are liable to, suffer her inconstancy : yet 
gobd meq have one advantage, of which she can 
“ never deprive them, and that is, in every contin- 
“ gency t& avail themselves of their reason.” These 
arguments prevailed upon the ofiicers, atid on sound- 
ing the private Itnen, they found them desirous of 
peace. Titianushimsclf was of opinion, that they 
ought t« send embassadors to treat for a . coalition. 
In pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus were 
charged witfi a commission to Cecina and Vatens. 
As they were upon the road, they met some centu- 
rions, who informedr'tlfem that Vitellius* ifoty was 
advancing to Bedriacum, and that they were de- 
spatched before by their generals with prdpoeals for 
an accommodation. Celsus and Gallus commended 
their design, md hesired them to go back with them 
to meet Ceciira. 

When th^y ^proached that general’s Cel- 
VOL. VI. I , S 
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sus was in great danger. For the ca/i^alry, which 
had been beaten in the affair of the ambuseadei hap- 
pening to be in the van, no sooner saw him', than 
they advanced with loud shouts against hini'^ The 
cjenturions however threw themselves before him, 
and the other officers called out to tbehi td do him 
no violence. Cecina himself, when infprmedoof the 
tumult, rode up and quelled it, and after he l^ad 
made liis compliments to Cclsus in a very obliging 
manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. - 

In thc mean time Titiamis, repenting th:^ he had 
sent the embassadors, placed the most resolute of the 
soldiers again upon th/i walls, and^ exhorted the rest 
to assist. But when Cecina rode hp and offered his 
Jiand, not a m^n of\hem would oppose him. Some 
'saluted his men from the walls, ai\d others opened 
the gates ; after which they went out, and mixed 
with the troops that were coming up. Instead of 
acts of hostility, there was nothing but mutual 
caresses and other demonstrations of friendship ; in 
consequence of which they all took the oatli to Vitel- 
lius, and ranged themselves undc^- his banner 

This is the account, which most of those that 
were in the battle give of it at the same time bow. 
ever they confess that they did not know all the par- 
ticulars, because of the confused mapner^in which 
they fought, end the inequality of the ground. Long 
afterward, when I was ])assing over the fil:ld of battle, 
Mestrius Floras a person bf cpnsulaar dignity poiutecl 
out to me an old man, who in his youth hac^ served 
under Otho with others his coevals, not from in- 
clination but by constraint*'*. He toid me also, 

M Frtit) this passage Dacicr wouhlj'ik^r, that the Life of Otho 
was not \i%Itteii by Plutarch. A person, lie contcn<ls,, who Siad 
served a young man under Otho, could not l)t* old at the time, 
when PliitiirMi can be sHppnscd to have visited field of battle. 
Ilia avgtuncnt is this. That battle was fought A.^. (59. Plutarch 
returned from Italy to Ciiflcronca about the endiillDoniitian’s reign, 
A. D. 91^ or 94*, and novur again leit Iris native rity. . As this re- 
treat of Plutarch’s was only four or fivc-aud-twanly ydars after tiie^ 
battle of Bedriacum, be concludes that a person wbtiQmght in that 
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that on visiting the field after the battle, he saw a 
huge bile of dead bodies as high as the head of a 
man ; nnd upon inquiring the rq^son, he could nei- 
ther diKover it himsclfj nor gain any information 
about it. It was no wonder that there was a great 
carnagedn tlje event of a general rout, because in a 
civil war they make no prisoners, as such captives 
would be no advantage to the conquerors ; but it is 
di35cult to assign a reason, why the carcases should 
be piled ^ip in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) 
was first brought to Otho, aad afterward some of 
the wounded cainc^ and assured hint* that the battle 
was lost. 'ITiat his friends upon this occasion strove . 
to encourage him, and keep him from desponding, 
was nothing extraordinary ; but the attachment of 
the soldiera to him exceeds all belief. None of them 
left him, or went over to the enemy, or consulted 
his own Safety, ey,en when their chief despaired of 
his. On the contrary they thronged his gates ; they 
called him emperor ; they left no form of applica- 
tion untried ; they kisscfl his hands; they fell at his 
feet, and with groans and tears they entreated him 
not to forsake them or give them up to their ene- 
mies, but to employ their hearts and hands, to the 
lasfinoraent qf'their lives. In this request they all 
concurred ^ aiid one of the jorivatc men drawing his 

• 

battle aB young man could not possibly be old, when Plutarch 
made the tour of Italy ; and therefore conjectures that this, as well 
os the life of Galbu, must have been written hy a son of Plutiirch. 
But we4hink no argum(.mt, in a matter of such importance, ought 
to be adduced from a passoge manifestly corrupt. BcsideSi^Latn- 
prias in the catalogue ascrilifisfliese two Lives to his fath^« . Nei- 
ther ttb we discover such a dissimilarity to Plutarch’s other writings, 
either in the stile or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they 
are not from his hend. Henri L’Etienne did not,, indeed, admit 
them into his edition, because he found them among tbo Optf^ula $ 
some of which beinb supposed to he spurious, be too hastily con- 
cluded that these .were the number. The loss of Phatarch*s 
Lives of the otfier Empei!M^s, we regard as areal loss to tbisf world ; 
and we should Mve been glad if they had come down to uh, even in 
the same impertlct condiyon of text as those of Galha^ and Otho* 

s 2 
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sword, thus addressed hira : “ Learn, Csesaij^ what 
“ your soldiers are ready to do for you,” and imme- 
diately plunged th^ steel into his heart. / 
Unmoved at this aifecting scene, and witWa cheer- 
ful and steady countenance looking round upon the 
company, Otho harangued them as follows f '!j^his 
“ day, my fellow- soldiers, I consider as a more 
“ happy one than that upon which you made me 
emperor, when I see you thus disposed, a^nd stand 
“ sO high in your opinion. But deprive me not of 
** a still greater happiness, that of laying down my 
“ life with honour for so riiany^^encrous Romans. 
If I am worthy, of the Roman fbmpire, I ought to 
shed my blood for my country. I know the victory, 
“ which my adversary has gained, is by no means 
“ decisive. 1 have intelligence, that my army from 
“ Mysia is at the distance of but a few days’ march ; 
“ Asia, Syria, and Egypt are pouring their legions 
“ upon the Adriatic; the forces 4n Judaja* declare 
for us ; the senate is with us ; and the.yery wives 
“ and children of our enemies are so many pledges 
“ in our hands. But we aje not fighting for Italy 
“ w'ith Annibal, or Pyrrhus, or th® Cimbri : oar dic- 
“ pute is with the Romans ; and' whatever patty 
prevails, whether wc conquer or arq conquered, our 
“ country must suffer. Under the Victor’s joy^he 
“ bleeds. Believe me then, my foicnas,* that I can 
“ die with greater glory, tlian reign. For 1 know 
no benefit which Rome can reap from my victory, 
** equal to what I shall confer upon her by sacri- 
** ffeing myself for peace and unaniriiity, an4 thus 
“ preventing Italy from beholding* such abother day 

After he had made this speech, and showed nim- 
self immOveable to those who attempted to alter his 
resolution, he desired his friends, and such senators 
as were present, to leave him and* provide for their 

Cmpare with this the different spei^ pnt Into 'Otho’s mouth 
by Tacitus, Hist. ii. 47. In his subsequent addreV» to Cocceius, 
they more nearly agree, (ib. 48.)* ^ , 
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own safety.. To those who wcte absent he sent the 
same I commands, and signified his pleasure to the 
cities py letters, that they should receive them ho- 
nourahiy, and supply them with|good convoys. 

He epen called his nephew Cocceius'®, who was 
yet ve;y young, and hade him compose himself, and 
nq^: fear Vitellius : “ 1 have taken the same care,’* 
said he, “ of his mother, his v^ife, and his children, 
“ as if they had been my own. j^nd for the same 
** reason, I mean ^r your sake, I deferred the adop- 
“ tion which I intended you. For I thought proper 
“ to ^f'ait the issue of this war, that you might reign 
“ with me if I c« nquebed, and not fall with me if I 
** was ovcrcome.si The last thing, my son, which I 
“ have to recommend to you is, neither entirely to. 
“ forget, nor yet to remember too well, that you 
“ had an ,emperor for your uncle.” 

A moment afterward, he heard a loud noise and 
tumtdt^at his gate. The soldiers, seeing the senators 
retiring, threatened to kill them if they moved a step 
farther,, or abandoned the emperor. Otho in the 
utmost concern for them, again showed himself at 
the door, but no longejr with a mild and supplicating 
air ;• on thq contrary, he cast such a stern and angry 
look upon the most turbulent of them, that they 
withdrew in ^reat fear and confusion. 

* In the evening he was thirsty, and drank a little 
water. He then Itad two^ swords brought to him, 
and having examined the points of both along time, 
he sent one away, and put the other under his arm. 
After this, he called his servants, and with many 
expressions of kindness gave them money: not tliat 
he chose to be lavish of wliat would soon be ano* 
thsFs, for he gave tb fome more, and to ol;|idrs less, 
proportioning his bounty to their merit, and paying 
a strict rega^ to propriety. 

. On dismissing them, he dedicated the remainder 

Tac^bis and Suetonius call faim * Cocceiaoua.* 
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of the night to repose, and slept so soundly, that his 
chamberlains heard him at the door. Early jn the 
morning he called his frcedman, who assisted liiim in 
the care of the senators, and ordered him t/ make 
the proper inquiries about them. The a/Ssw/r which 
lie brought was, that they were departed, ^d had 
been provided with every tljing they desired. *Up*on 
which he said, “ Go you then, and show yourself to 
“ the soldiers, that they may not imagine you have 
“ assisted me in despatching myself, and put you to 
“ some cruel death for it.** " 

As soon as the freedman was gone ont he fixed 
the hilt of his sword ufion the grofiind, and holding 
it with both hands fell upon it wSh so much force, 
'that he expired with only a single groan. The ser- 
vants in waiting Avithout heard the groan, and burst 
into a loud lamentation, which was echoed through- 
out the camp and the city. The soldiers ran to the 
gates with the most pitialile wailings and tljp .most 
unfeigned griefi reproaching themselves for not hav- 
ing guarded their emperor, and prevented h’s dying 
for them. Not one of them would leave him, in 
order to provide for himself, ^though the enemy was 
at hand. They attired the body hi a magnifl'cent" 
manner, and prepared a fcmeral-pile ; after which 
they attended the procession in theii^ armour, and 
happy was thfl man, that could come tc\ support his 
bier. Some kneeled and kissed his wound, some 
grasped his hand, and others* prostrated themselves’ 
upon the ground, and adored him at a distance. 
Nay,jhere were some who threw their torches upon 
the p*ile, and then slew themselves^: not that they 
had received any extraordinary favours from the 
deceased, or were afraid of siiftering under the bands 
of the conqueror ; but no king or tyrant, it appears, 
was ever so passionately fond of govciyiing, as they 
were of being governed by Otho. Neither did their' 
affection cease with his death : it surviv/ed the grave, 
.and terminated in the hatred and destrtlction of 
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VitelUus. Of that we shall gi(fe an account in it’s 
propeaplace*^. 

Aftev they had intcired the remains of Otho, they 
erected Vi monument over thenf, which neither by 
it’s size nor by any pomp of epitaph could excite the 
smallest 'degr^ee of envy. I have seen it at Brixcl- 
luri? : it was extremely modest, and the inscription 
only this j 


TO THE MEMORY OP 

MARCUS OTHO. 


Otho died at the age of thirty-seven,* having reign- 
ed but three months. Those, who find fault with his 
life, are uofrmoils respectable for either their numbers 
or their rank, than those who applaud his death. 
For, though his life was not much more correct than 
that of Nero, his* death w'as certainly much more 
honouralTic. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against 
Polliq*®, one of the principal officers of the guards, 
for persuading them to take the oath immediately to 
Vitellius ; and being inarmed that there were still 
some senators, upon the spot, they lej; the others 
pass, but solicited Verginius Rufus in a troublesome 
manner. They even went in arms to his house, and 
insisted that he should a’ceept the imperial title, or 
at least be their mediator with the conqueror. But 
he, who hadtfefuscd to receive that title from tljcm 
when* they were victorious, thought it would be the 
height of madness to ^o^so after they had been^eat- 
en and he was alrtfid of applying to the Germans 

• 

Viz. in the Life of that Emperor, which is now lost. See 
p. 258., not. 14.^ ^ 

Of this officer neither Suetonius nor Tacitus make any men- 
tion ; unless rndeeil, os Lipsius conjectures, he be the same with 
PlDtius Firmujithc prscfect, spoken of^by the latter writer. Ilibt. 
ii. 46.* ’ , ' 
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in ^ir behalf, be<»use he had obliged that pe^le 
to do many things contrary, to their incliiptions. 
He, therefore, went out privately at another door. 
'When the soldiers found that he h^ Iffc them, 
they took the oath to Vitellius, andf hv^ng ob- 
tained their pardon, were enrolled among tl)6 troops 
of Cecina. ‘ * 


END OF THE LIVES OF PL.’JTARCH. 



GENERAL INDEX. 


The Numeral Letters refer to the Volume^ the Figures to iihe 
' n. to the notes. 

^iVhatevcr relates to Geography^ is marked mtk f . 


A. 

^BANTES^ Inhabitants of Euboea^ their tonsure, and manner 
of hghtmg, i.«6. 

Ahantidas kills Clinios, and sets himself up tyrant in Sicyon, vL 
H3. 

'\AbaSj river, iv. 170- 

Abillius^ otherwise !!\.ollius, son of Romulus and Hersilia, i- 7L 
Abceocrtlus, vi. 167. 
fAbolus^ river, ii. 270, 

Abra or Atira^ iv. 368. v. 327. 

AbrotonoUf the mother of Themistocles, i. 31 1 
Abulites irajlirisoned by Alexander, iv, 34*2, 
fAbydoSf ii. 154*. • 

^Acadeniti^ disc^ers to Castor and Pollux, that Helen was kept pri- 
vately at ^pnidna?, i. 41. ^ 

Academy, sucall d from Academus, and spared for his sake, i. 41. 
Adorned by Cimon, iii. 313., The opinions of the Old and New 
Academy, iii. 388. Middle Academy, vi. 156, n. New* Aca- 
demy, V. 296. Academy equally favourable to the Greeks and 
Romans, % 2. The groves of the Academy at Athens cut down 
by Sylla, iii. 247. 

Atamantis, tribe ef, ii. 5. 

^Acanthians, iii. 188. 

^camania, ii. 32. iii.%.# 
fAcarnanians defeated by Agesilaus, iv. 98. 

Acarnanian year, i. 200. 

Acastm, the 4on of Pelias, dies of the Lousy Disease, iii. 282. 

Acca Lareniia, wife of Faustulus, and nurse of Romulus and Re- 
mus, i. 54. * 

^Acerreey ii. 4?95. 

fAchisans^ Philopeemen changes their arras, iik.ll. Erect a 
statue!* of brass at Delphi, ta Philopmmen, 14. Break their 
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league with Philip, and join with the Romans, 36, 37- Refcem 
the Roman captives, 48. ‘ Demand succours of Spattaagamsx^the 
>Etolians, v. 146. -Choose Aratus for their general,;'?!. 167. 
Their form of government, 161,i#2. Their laws, 177, n: Call in 
Antigonus, 196. 

^Acharncey an Athenian borough, ii. 50. 

\AcheloiiSy river, ii. 32. 

Achillas^ one of the officers of Ptolenij^ undertakes to assassinate 
Pompey, iv. 22 Put to dcatli by Caesar, 129. His ^lot 
against (.‘a.*sar, 414. ' 

Achillas, divine lionours are paid him in Epirus, iii. 66. Slain in 
the gates of Troy, by Paris, 289. Religious homage paid hita 
by Alexander, and that princess saying of him, iv. 2605 261. 
AcilinSff Cains, his account of the feast of Lupercalia, i. 87. 

Ac^uc GlahrA)^ ii. .SOS. iii. 23, 50. 

— * — , one of Cesar’s soldier^*!, his va?our, iv. 375. 

, a friend of Brutus, vi. 77- I 

Acontium^ Mount, iii. 2a>. • 

Aconite .i:iven to ()i;odes, by his son Phraates, with a design to 
‘ poison him, but cures his dropsy, iii. 49S. ^ 

Acorn^eaterSy who so called, ii. 177. 

'[Achraf/iiifty a part of Syracuse, ii. 251, 417, n, • 
fActrCy vi. 27. 
fAcrilfiVy ii. 415. 

Acroamatics, a part of philosophy, not communicated every 
common soldier, iv. 240. ' 

\ AcrocorinthnSy described, vi. 168. Takcij, by Antigon^s, 169. 
Taken by Aratus, 171. Surrendered by him to Antigonus Gona-c 
tus, 198. n 

Acrorty king of the Caaiinenses, makes war upop Romulus, i. 74. 

Is defeated and killed by him, i6u/, » ‘ 

f Acropolis the citadel of Athens, i. 28, 29, 
t .^croriaw, Mount, V. 40. . j- 

Acrotatnsy son of Areus king of Sparta, his connexiop with dieli-* 
donis, iii. 105 His gallant behaviour, 108. • * 

\ActCy the sea coast of Achaia so qgllcd, v. 387. 

Actccoriy two of that name, iv. 2. « 

Action^ in speaking, the use and force of it, v. 259. Abiwed by 
Cleon, 201. Extremely vehement in Caius Graccluiis, 200. 
f Actiumy battle of, v. 4^8, 489. 

Aenphisy Vhat he said to Alexander, iv. 328. 

Adity Queen of Caria, iv. 273. 

Achett^y iv. g5. 

Adallusy king of Thrace, in Antonyms army, v.484. 

\ A diabrniy hi. 364. 

Adimantusy an Athenian general, ii. 168. 

Admetusy the favourite of Apollo, i. 171. 

, king of the Molossians, an enemy to ^bcmistocles, en- 
tertains him when he 6ed from the Athenians, i. 346. , 

AdjniSy the ceremonies of his fpasts, il. 137, 138. The Athenian 
embarkation for Sicily at the time of those feasts, deenUsd oini* 
nous, 137. iii. 420. ^ 
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Adoption^ required for a stranger, previous to the ceremonies of 
iimiation, i. 42, n. »• 

f/ldraiilumt and the god, ii. 244, 245. 

AdranuSi ii. 245. It^s inliabhai^ join Timoleon^ 2^6. " 
\Adrastias Mount, iii. 338. 

Adrastus mistc i by Theseus In recovering the bodies of those that 
were sMn at the siege of Thebes, i. 37. ^ 

\Adna^ \ Tuscan city, whence the Adriatic sea took its name, 
ioSSO'f • 

Adrian^ one of Lucullus’ lieutenants, iii. 34D. 

\ Adrymetiim^ v. 110. 

Adversivy^ iii. 328. iv. 50- v. 3. 

Adidtery not known in Sparta, i. 136. Solon^s law concerning 
adulter)^ 251. r 

Aiacides, king of the Molossians, deposed, iii. 66. 

Macidev^ the Grecian confedprates sacrifice to them, i. 335. 

Macusy son-in-law of?Sciron, i. 11. ' Alexander descended from 
him by the mothcr’^iside, iv. 329. lli% temple in /l£gina, v. 236. 
\^ldepsusy iii. 267. 

JEdiltsSy two orders gf tlicni, iii. 124. 

JEduL Sec IfcduL 

i.348. iii- 104. 
rAiocan Sea, iii. 304. 

JE^cfSy an Atlienian tribe, ii. 142. 
iii. 417. 

yl'Jgensy the father of^Theseus, i. 5. Discovers his son, 13. His 
death, 

^Aigialidy island of, v. f87- 

\A:gia}if!y retained in their duty by Cato, ii. 509. ^ 

^Aigid^y a banker at Sicyon, flie service he did Aratus, vi. 170^ 171. 
'^Aigicoresy an*Atltcfiiaii tribe, i. 253. 

■yjEginay the eye-sore of the» l^racus, ii. 14. v. 250. 

A£ginetce^ signali^ themselves in the battle of Salamis, i. 337* Join 
•the Aaiacan league, vi. 188. 
jEgiSy or shielSl of l^inerva, ii. 25, n. 

^'\-A:giu77ty V. 172. \i. 196. ^ 

^glcy Theseus leaves Ariadne for her, i. 22, 37- 

i^'gypty it’s soil, iii. 410. Subdued by Alexander, iv.279. 
jEgyptianSy Ly^urgus supposed to have taken from them his distinc* 
tion between soldiers and mechanics, i. 115. Their dpinioa 
coucernfng the gods, 171. Tlieir wheels, and mystical meaning 
of them, 193. Laugh« the mean appearance of 4g^6daus, 

IV. 118. * 

ALliay one of the wives of Sylla, iii. 240. 

JEliiy the povcr|y and content in which they lived, ih 286, 321. 
•jEUus^ Tuhei'Oy ii. 286. 

Sextusy consul witli Flamlnius, iii. 32. 

Mmathiony i. 50# 

’’Mmilian fkmily, whence they sprung, i- 180, ii. 281. , 

^miliay tiit%rife of Scipio Africanus, ii. 282. - “ . 
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JEmilfa, daughter of Scaurus and Metella, aAd daugbter-In-law to 
iSylla, married to Pompfey, iv. 134?. She dies in ^iId»bed^^lS5. 
iin279. J 

— ^aqghter of .Eneas and li^avinia, by some' said to be the 

mother of Komulus, L 51 . 

JEmilius Morcuiiy i. 418. ^ ' 

^JEnarta^ isle of, iii. 168. 

JEneaSy founder of Lavioium, ii. 210. 

JEnoharhtiSy whence the name, ii. 314. 

^Mnusy a city of Thrace, v. 58. 

\jI'Lolian islands, i. 373. 

\jEqui invade the Roman territories, i. 403. 

JEropuSy Pyrrhus^ concern for his death, iii. 75. • 

■ 1 -, king of Macedon, amused himself with making lamps and 

tables, V. S81. 

Mschines losing his cause against Derposthenes, retires to Rhodes, 
V.281. ^ / 

JE&chylusy brother-in-lav^ to Timophanes, Endeavouring in vain to 
dissuade him from inslaving Corinth, joins Timoleon in killing 
him, ii. 23G. 

, the tragic poet, contends with Sophocles, iii. 305. 
Loses the prize, retires to Sicily, and dies of discoptent, ib. His 
tragedies, i. 38. ii. 449. iv. 126. 

-of Argos, vi. 177. 

JEsevhpiusy said to have been entertained by Sophocks, 'i. 172. 

His temple at li)pidaurus, iv. 153. 

JEsioriy his judgement of orators, v. 264. • 

t /Eson river, ii. 302. 

Msopy the fabulist, his advice to Solon, i. 262. A saying of his, ii. 
384, 385. 

JEsopii^ the tragedian, v. 298. 

’\Msopiaj district of, i. 228. 
jEsoiiiline Mount, iii. 244. 

^.^Lsiivian Meadow, i. 282. 

Mhray daughter Bf Pittheus, and mother of Thescut, i. 5. Carried 
prisoner to Lacedaemon, and thence to Troy, 43. 

^/EioUanSy iii. 10. Carry off 6 iiy thousand Helots, v. 173. Their 
war with tlic Acha^ans, iii. 10. vi. 184, 185, 201. In^uintius’ 
army, ascribe to themselves the victory over the Macedonians, 
iii. 41. 

AJranhis LuciiiSy has a command under Pompey in Spain against 
Sertorius, iv. 26. Pompey leaves Armenia in his custody, 168. 
Defeats Pliraates king of Parthia, 17^. Defeats the Arabians 
near meant Amanus, 1 74. His insulting speech to Pompey, iflO. 
He and Varro defeated in Spain by Cmsar, 400. 

\ Africa y iv. 416, 420. o 

A^amemnoriy why pleased with the disputes between Ulysses and 
Achilles, iv. 75. Sacrifices his own daughter, 76. Tne terms, 
on which he exempts a rich coward from service|^80. 

Agaristcy wife of X^thippus, niece of Clisthenes, and mother ofi 
Pericles, ii. 6. • 
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AgatharchuSt a painter, values himself won the expedition With 
which he works, ii. 22. The answer df ZcvcxtBnpOh it, ib. Kept 
prisoner by Alcibiades, till hief had finished the painijnjg of his 
house, 134. 

AgaihocUa^ thf mistress of Elolemy Philopatcr, v. 189. " 

Agathocm\ the Syracusan, marries )iis daughter to Pyrrhus, iiL 76. 
Agavc^ 497. 

AcgisiLA 7S, tlip brother of Agls, iv. 70. His person, education, 
^d character, 71. JSomc would have set him aside on account 
of his lameness, but he reigns notwithstanding, 72, 73. Commands 
in the war between the Greeks and Persians, 75. Humbles 
*Lysander, 78. Defeats Tisaphernes, 8L .Indulgent to his 
friends,^85, 86. Intends to penetrate into the heart of «Persia. 
but is recalled from Asia by the Ephori, 87. Passes through 
Macedon, 89. Defeats the Pharsalians, 90. Fights the confe- 
derates at Cronea,‘5)l, 92.* Ravages the territories of Corinth, 
96, 98. Defeats tL ? Acarnanians, 98. Obliges the Greeks to a 
peace with the king of Persia, 99. Justifies l^lnebidas in hi^ 
seizing the Cadmea, /A. Goes to war wdth'tlie Thebans, lOOl 
Teaches them tin? art of war, 10k His implacable hatred to tho 
Thebans groves at last almost the ruin of Sparta, iL Taken ill 
at Megnra, /i. 105. The Spartans defeated by Epaminondas at 
Lcuctra^ 105, n. Agesilaus marches against the Mantineans, 
100. •Quells a sedition in Lacedmmon, 112. Agesilaus goes 
into Egypt, 117. JDeserts Tachos, and enters into the service of 
Necta^bis, 120. Sets out on his return to Sparta, 122. Is 
driven oy a storm to the haven of MeneJaus in Africa, and there 
* dies, ib. Ills corpse embalmed and brought to Lacedmmon, 123. 
The crown remains in his family to Agis III. in the fifth gene- 
ration, ib^ , 

Agesilausy one of the Ephori,^. 145. 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta, his character, iv. 95. and death, 100, lOL 
Agesutrutay the ifother of Agis, v. 13(5, 139. furthered by Am- 
phares, 159fe • 

AgidaSy iii. 219. v. 1^5. 

* Agias and young Aristomac]|]U6 ehter Argos with the king of IVIace- 
don^s troops, vi. 182. 

Agiatisy the widow of Agis, marries Cleomenes, v. 154* Her 
death, 177* 

Agis hilled in nattle, v. 280. • 

, son*of Archiuamus, king of Sparta, i. 128. iv. 70. His answer 
to an Athenian, i. 14^. .Another saying of his, 14^ Money 
"fiilt found it's way info Sparta in his reign, 159. Hjs hatred of 
Alcibiades for debauching his wife, iii. 216. iv. 72. 

Aois, son of ^iidamidas, v. 1S5* His characlcr, 436, 137. At-' 
tempts to restore the ancient laws and discipline of Sparta, 13& 
Offers to distribat^p his patrimony, and retain only what Lyturgus 
bad originally appointed, 142. Deceived by Agesilaus, one of 
« the Ephori, 146. Goes to assist the AchaBans nga^St the JEto^ 
liana, i5«s Finds people mutinying at his retufi^,, because' 
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the lands were not divided, 11>8. Flies to the temple of MincrvH 
for protection, 14<9. Put to death Jby order of the £phon, 158. 
AgnoTif or Ancon^ the Athenian, iii^ 905* / 

— , the Teian, wore silver nailfll in his shoes, iv. 303. 

AgnonideSf the orator, accuses Phocion, v. 39. Is nut ttvdcatli by 
the Athenians, 44. f / 


Agnoihemh declares he heard Antigonus say, that Alcxai^cr was 
poisoned, iv. 352. 

ifgjjws one of t!)c tril)cs of Athens, 1, 1 1. * • 

Agra^ Smaller Mysteries of Cercs celebrated at, i. 39. ;i. 

Agrarian law amongst the Romans, v. 200, 245, n. That of liy- 
curgus, i. 122. The ill consequence of it’s being evaded, v. 207. 
AgiaiJo^^ her consecrated grove at Athens, ii. 132. 'riic oath 
takcfi there by the Athenian youth, * 

Agriculture favourable to peace, i. 196. l av ourable to oligarchy, 341. 

Agrigentumy repeopled, ji. 271. '* i 

4grigentine^, assist Dion, vi. 26. L 

Agrippa, Meucnhii^ ii. 181. 

, the friend of Augustus, impceclies Cassius, vi. 81. Wins 

the battle of Actium, v. 189. Marries Julia, *508. 


Agrippina^ married to yThiobarbus, by whom ohe has Nero, and 
afterward manied to Claudius Caesar, v. 508. Muvthered by 
Nero, .509. 


Alaniisy one of the Athenian tribes, ii. 176. . 

Ajax^ his mother Pcril)a*p, i. 37. Ilisson Eur^vsaccs, ii. 112. 
v4»Wonmking of the Molo^sians, i. 40. Destroys Piritlnius the 
friend of Theseus by his dog Cerberus, iL Releases Tneseus at 
the request of Hercules, 43. 


\Aipia 9 i. 259. , 

Aiiis Loquutiusj a temple erected to him by Canillus, i. 399. 
jAIctcp^ fishermen belonging to that place present S}lla with 
some fish, iii. 268. 


AlalcomeniuSf one of the Daiotian months, ii. 480. 

fAtba, i. 51, 52, 5C. 

{Alhan lake overflows it’s banks, i. 365. * 

\ Albanians j a people near mount Caucasus, iv. 168. Defeated by 
Pompey, 169, who grants tliem peace*, tb. Revolt, and are again 
defeated by Pompey, ib, 170. ^ 

Albinus, a Roman officer, reflected on by Marius, iii. 129, Svlhi’s 
lieutenant, killed by the soldiers, 2.39. 

, Lucius, his piety, i, 388. 

his epigram on Philip, lii. 41. 

, tllfe Sardiaiij^oisoned by AIitlirKliftcs, for beating him in a 

horse-race, iv. 172. 

Alcande)\ his behaviour to L\curgus, and how' punished for it. 
i. 127. ^ ^ 


AlcetaSf son of Tliarry tas, iii. G6. Father of Arvbas, iL 

refuses to obey tlio orders of Perdiccas, iv. 43. Dispute 

the command with Eumcnes, 49. ^ • 

^!iLLCiBiAD£8, his statue set up by the RoraanS|^*. 181* Pcscended 
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frm Ajax by tho father's side, and by )ua mother, Dinomacbc, 
from Alcmeeon, ii. 112. His father tltinia&jjiMos honour in the 
sea-fiffht of Artcmisiuni, 6^£ills in the battle of Coronea, 

The Mtachment of Socrates^ liuii contributes to his fame, il3« 
His beauty long retains li^s ^arui, ilh He has a lisping which 
is gracb/ul^l; 1. Particular^ of his childhood, ib. His reasons for 
hot Icmiting to play upon the flute, 115. In spite of the blandisli- 
ments sf fortune and pleasure, he cleaves to Socratesi 1 1(>. Pro . 
Jigs, iiw one of which he serves a poor man, 117— IP). His 
behaviour to two school-masters with respect to Homer, 120. 
What he said of Pericles, as to giving in his accounts, ib. So- 
crates saves him in tl>e battle of Potiil.ra, and lie returns the 
Iravour in that of Delium, 121. Givus^ Hippoiiicus, a mart 
respectable both for his birth and fortune, a l)f»x on the iL 
Humbles himself for Ihs rude frolic, and aficrnaril marries his 
daughter Ilipparetc, who brings him a portion of ten talents, Jb. 
122. Demands of 1,'s brother-in-law Caliias ten talents more on 
the birth of his hrst ^hihU ib. Callia^^^leelares the people his 
heir in case of his dying without children, Hk Ilipparete, otlendcd 
at liis dissolute life, leaves him : but being obliged to present in * 
public court a bill bi divorce, he seizes and carries her off in hi* 
arms, ib, She dies, while Alcibiades is on his voyage to I'phesus. 
ib. The affair of liis dog, 123, and of his ([uail, fb. A popular uet 
of his, iL Clioosfs to recommend liimself principally by his 
eloqftencc, 124'. Tamed for hiS horses and chariots, iL 
His victories at tiic Olympic games, ib. Several cities 
contribuje to his expenses, 12j. He imposes upon one 
Diomedes with regard to a chariot, PIixmx and Nicias his 
chief competitors I’or the public favour, 120. He joins with them, 
to turn the ban of Ostraci^i upon Ilyperbolus, 127. Out of 
euvj^ to conirives to break the peace which that general 

had made with tlfe LacodaROionians, 129, Engages tlic Manti- 
neans and JEleans, as w-ell as tht^ Argives in alliance with Athens 
Vn, After thcAiattlc of .Mantinea, an attempt Is made toward 
aristocracy in^Argos; but Alcibiades supports tTie popular par t}% 
He persuades the people of Argus, luul those of j^itrce too, 

’ to join their cities by long palls* to the sea,' 1:J2. Ills luxury, 
profusion, and effeminacy of dress tarn i:s 1 1 his great qualities, zb» 
His device upon his shield, 133, Sullies of his, which the Athe- 
nians called ^od- nature J, 13^'. He makes a dreadful slaiy^htcr 
amgng the ^Iclians, ib. What Timon the Misanthropist said t® 
In’m, 13o.* He putS flic Athenians upon tlie Sicilian expedition, 
and encourages the yciur^ men to hope for the conquest .of 
‘Ou’thagc itself, 135, The Sicilian v)§r disiapproved by 

Socrates and Meton, 133. Nicias Alcibiades and Lamachus 
appointed gengrab, ib. 137. are invested •with discre- 

,, tionary powers, lf>7. Bud omens intervene, 138, Alcibiach’s 
is accused of defacing the statues nnd of a mocl: celebration x>f 
tho Mysteries (j^* Ceres, 138. Ills enemies get his trial put pffi 
till Ws departure to Sicily, The force.s ha wont opt 
witli, takCi^Catanu ; alter which he is soon reeaUed ic 
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take lilt trial^i ib» The Salaminian galley is tent for him, 14$;^ 
buttle embarkt in a vessel oPhls owp, ih. His departure prc-^ 
vente the taking of Messena, He arrives at Th^ii» and 

escapes the search that was made ailer him, 144. His answer 
toom» who asked him, ^ whether he would not triut country/ 
ai. He is condemned in hts absence, and the priqpts c^manded 
to denounce execrations against him, 145. Retires to Sparta, ib^ 
Persuades the Spartans to send Gylippus to Sicily, t/! declare 
war against the Athenians, and to fortify Deceled, ib. ConfoVms 
birnsolf p<?rfectly to the Spartan manners, 156. His surprising 
versatility in adopting the customs of all the countries to which 
he came, ib. He corrupts Timaea the wife of Agis, and she ha" a 
son by him, named Leotychidas, 147. The islands join thu Laceda;* 
nionians, and Alcibiades brings great part of Ionia to levolt, 148. 
The Spartans arc jealous of his glory, and he retires to the court 
of Tisaphernes, lA In what manner he >vas caressed there, iS. 
He advises that grandee to * keep the bal^ ncc even between the 
Lacedaemonians and AAenians/ 149. Makes private proposals 
* to such of the Athenian nobility as were with the army in Samos, 
150. Phryniebus and Alcibiades endeavour to counteract each 
other, ib< * Agrc^eably to the artful proposal of Alcibiades, an 
oligarchy is introduced at Athens, 151, 152. The army in Samps, 
in resentment of the usurpations of the Four Hundred at honie, 
choose Alcibiades general, 152. His prudent behaviour, saves 
the commonwealth, iL The Four Hundred are quashed at 
Athens, 15Jh Near Abydos, he defeats the Lacedaemonian fleet 
coinmandod by IMindnrus, 154. Alcibiades goes to 'Wait upon 
Tisaphernes, and is jput under arrest, 155. Finds means to make 
his escape, and joins the Athenian^ again, ib. Defeats Pharna- 
bazus, kills Mindarus, and tako.s Cyzicum, J56. Intercepts thco 
letter to the Ephori, w ritten on occasion of iheif loss, ib. En- 
courages Tlirasyllus, who had hebn beaten before Ephesus, and 
supports him against Pharnabazus, 157. Plunders ^he, province 
of Pharnabazuf, ib. Lays siege to Chalcedon,^ 2 * 6 . Jlcpulses 
Fharnabazus, who came to iPs relief, i 5 S. «Makes himself 
master of Sclybria, ih\ The Gliaiccdonian.? return to their alle-. 
giance to Athens, 159. llecoveii* Byzantium, 160. Returns 
with great triumph to his native country, and is receivad by the 
Athenians with tears of joy, 161, 1G2. lie addresses the people 
in fiill assembly, who give him absolute cominniK! of their forces 
by sea and land, 163. The Eumttlpidic talv? off’ the qxecrations, 
ib. His arrival falling in with the feast of the Plyntcria, sup- 
poscd^inauspicioHS, ib. He condii 8 ts«{rith an armed forcc^he 
procession to Elfusis in the feast of Ceres, 1 G 4 . Tlie Athenians 
apprehensive of his setting himself up tyrant, soon send him to 
sea again, 165. He defeats the* people of Andbos, and a party 
of Lacedsmonians in that i^and, but docs not takjs the city, ib* 
The Athenians are displeased, that he doe$ not do every thing, 
166. He goes into Caria to raise money;, and feavcistthe fleet m 
charge with Antiochus, ib. A ntiochus fights contrary to his 
€rdiei5, and is beaten by Lysander, ib. 1B7. Alcibiades after- 
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xmd offers Lysaoder battle, but deciii^a it» Throsybuhift 
goes to Athens, to accuse . Alcibiadcs,., 167- ^ pTM Atl>i^aiui up. 
point kew commanders, H* ;A| 4 abiade 6 retirea'linto TliraCe» Mdiere 
he haa previously built a qastljl ncarBisauthc,{A He collectaaome 
foreign %oops, makes war upon some provinces of Tlirace, and 
defends i»the Jrecian frontier, ]68« Finds the new Athenian 
generals ili-stationed at iEgos-Potamos, and unmindful of dis- 
cipline^ ib. Goes to inform them of their danger, and is treated 
ill^ ib. * Lysandcr destroys the Athenian fleet, takes Athens itself, 
and sets up the Tliirty Tyrants, 169. Alcibiades retires into 
Bithynia,' and thence to the court of Fharnubazus, of whom he 
''.^esires a safe conduct to Artaxerxes, 170. t The Athenians la- 
ment tlicir ill treatment of Alcibiades, ib*^ Critias, one of tlic 
'J'hirty liy rants, exhorts Lysander to procure the death of Alci- 
biudes^ 171. Lysander desires Pharnaba/.us to take him off, 

Ilis dream preceding his duath, ib. The manner of his death, ib. 
His mistress Tinianc' *a gives him a decent interment, ib. 172. 
AhidftrmiSf v. 257. • 

Jlcmenesy the Achaean, his friendship to Dion, vj. 22. ^ 

Alcimus the Epirot, a brave oificcr in Demetrius* army, v. 38S. 

Killed in the siege of llhodcs, tb. 

Alcma}it a ceWbraled lyric poet, i. 15G. 

Atima'on^ father ofMegacles, i. 263. 

: — > general of the Athenians against the Cirrhmans, i. 23U 

. — 5 son of Aniphiuraus, vi. 155. 

—— -p— , the last of tfie Arclions for life, at Atliens, i, 45. n. 
Ahmenay iv 9. Her bodv disappears as they are carrying it to the 
grave, 98. iMarried to Kliadcunanthus after the death of Am- 
phytrion, iii. 224. 

4lctjoinpnSy carries Pyrrhus* hVad to his father Antigonus, and Is 
reproved for *11, ijii 117. Behaves with some propriety to ije- 
lenus the son of Pyrrhus, 118? 

Ah’Oy the .sepulchre of iihadanianthiis, iii. 22k 
f Alesiay iv. 390. * 

Alexander VI. fope,. saying of his, i. 26, ?/. 

^llcxandery or Paris, i, 43. , ^ 

— , son of A inyntas,* killed by his brother Ptolemy, ii. 

373, 

» — , the son of Pyrrhus, by Lanassn, iii. 76. 

the of Cassander, expelled by his brother Antj^ater, 

iii. ^2. Calls in P^u rhus and Demetrius, ib. Is killed, 73. 

• of Antioch, v. 4b9. 

• of Myndos, iii. ^ 

• the philosophei^ entertained by CraBsus, and ill supplied 
with necessaries, iii. 450. 

the tprant of PherS&j^ beaten by Pclopfdas, ii. 372. 
Seiases Felouidbs and Ismenias, 374. Defeated by tbc Thebans 
and Th^iuailians, 382. Killed bf the contrivance of his wife, 
d86f887i^ \ ^ ^ 

Aii(KXANOiKR the iGreat, ordezitlie Macedonian troops to shave 
. their. bf8Esdt^ and>hy, i. 7. A»descendent of He|^es bj Ca- 
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fimmi of iEftcui hj Nooptolenus, hr. 980. Son^t Bbfliti 
kvd Otjfmpimip i&. Presignifiea by dream of hia fatimr\i4o 
be ])0a»ee8ed of a bold and lion4ike cimrage, 940* Some^coant 
of hie pretended divine extraetiofi) 941. Bom the same oay that 
ihe temple of Diana uses burnt at Ephesus, 94% RfHip takes 
the city of Fotidaca, has an account of a victo|y ssta mr him, 
another at the Olympic games, and of the birth of his son, 94S. 
Lysippus, the only statuary, whom Alexander allowed to^present 
hini, ib, Ilis person described, ib. 944. He ifir oontiaent/iand 
sublime in liis ambition, ri. A remarkable saying of his, 945. 
(rives DO cncouiogement to the Atbletie, ib. His father hap* 
pening to be absent, he receives when very young the Persion 
embassadors, ib. ^'hey are astonished at his lofty und enter- 
prising genius, ib. On each new victory of Philip’s^ says, * his 
father will leave him nothing to confer,* 946. Leonid^, a re- 
lation of the queen^s, is his governor, and Ly^itnachus, the Acar- 
nanian, his preceptor, ib. Bucephalus is ^Sered in sale to Philip, 
and Alexander manages him, when none of the grooms were 
able to do it, i^hilip sends for Aristotle to instruct his 

son in philosophy, 94S. Alexander’s lette.^ to Aristotle, on his 
publishing tieatiMS upon the profounder parts of science, 949. 
That philosopher’s answer, ib. Alexander has a practical know- 
ledge of ph>sic, ib. L^es polite literature, 950. II is great 
esteem for the Iliad, ib. What books Harpalus sent to J|iim in 
Asia, ib. His saying concerning Aristotle, ib. Philip, upon 
hrs expedifion to By?:antium, leaves him regent, 951. He re- 
ujc<«8 the Medari, a barbarous nation ^that rebelled^during his 
n gciK*y, ib. Fights against the Greeks in the battle of Chg*- 
fonea, and is tlie lir>t who breaks j^he Sacred Band, ib. Philip's 
marriage with ( leopatra brings on a quarrej between himself and 
Alexuudfr, 959. Alexander places Olympias in Epirus, and 
retires himself into Illyricum, ib. Demaratus, the Corinthian, 
procure^ a i ecouciliation between Philip and ^lexavid^r, 953. 
Alexiindei muyinea that his father designs the crown for Arfhi- 
d^ens, uiul theiefore endeavours to supplant hi» natural brother 
in a luaich negotiating ibr him, 953. Philip banishes his son^s 
councilor'-, 95 1. Pausania'^ being abused by order of Attalus 
and ('leopatra, applies to Philip ibr justice, is denied i|, and kills 
hjtp, ib Olympias and Alexander, supposed accomplices in bis 
, nturfher, ib. He endeavours to wipe off that aspersion, ti. The 
>tateof Maecdon, and it’s dependencies, at the death of Philip, 
955. Aicxaiider’s council advise him to give up Greece, and to 
treat*t1ie revolting barbarians wdtSi c^^ildness, »5. But, Ch^n^i 
only twenty years old, he resolves to proceed with vigouiv'#* 
Marches tp the banks of the Dgnube, and defeats Syrmus klng^ 
of the Triballi, ib. Marches S6 chastise the Thebans and Athe« 
nians, ib. Makes equitablf^^^roposals to the Thebans at ficist; 
and, these being rqected, be begins the war with greet 
95G. Takes lliebes, and levels j/, with die mrownd, ^ Sells tt»^ 
inhabitants for slaves, a few exoepted,^ io. C57* The injorM 
dgoe to Timoclea, her reveiife>issd 957* He 
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fefgW^die AthemanSy ib. Ijaw reoimberty with reglf^ hia 
ta the Thebanfiy ,258. Is ^ected^ ceptainj^eoeriil of 
Gree've againi^ the Persons, i6. What passed between. hila and 
Diogenesy ib, 269. He coYiaults the oracle at De^biy 
Omen i^'hiaaaccesSy ib. The number troops with #htch he 
passes into Asia, ib. The trifling Sum he had provided for their 
payy ?(50. He gives away almost all the revenues of MaCOdbUy 
ib. Visits Ilium, sacriflcea to Minervay and does homage at the 
tdmb of Achilles, ib. Fights the battle with tlie Persians on tjbe 
banks of the Graaicus, 2(il. Is in great danger of being slain^ 
262. Saved by Clitus, 263^. Erects status to liis friends who 
'^ell in the battle, 264. Sends presents to the' Greeto, ib. Sardis, 
and other cities, make their submission, He tfdm H[glicar- 
iiassus sflid Miletur by storm, ib. A brass plate, Vith a prophecy 
inscribed, is thrown up by a spring in Lycia, ib. He hastens to ^ 
reduce all the coast. 265. * Marchdis by Climax along the shore 
of the Paniphylian ib. He unties the Gordian knot, 266. 
Darius advances from Susa, with six hundred thousand men, 
267. Darius dreanru *6. He is encouraged by Alexander’s long* 
stay in Cilicia, ib. That stay owing to sickness, contracted by . 
his bathmg in the river Cydnus, .ib None but Philip the Acar- 
nanian vciftures to attempt his cure, 26S. Parmenjo accuses 
Philip of a design to poison him, ib. The striking scene 
wiii^e Alexander takes Philip’s lOMicine, ib. He recovers in 
three days, 269, Darius neglects the advice of Amyntas, 
and enters the straits of Cilicia, 269. Inconveniences of thia 
situation, ib. Alexander is wounded, but kills a hundred 
and ten thousand of the enemj^ 270. Tlie mother and wife of 
Darius, and his two daughters, are among the prisoners, 271. 
Alexander behaves to them with great honouV and humanity^ ib. 
Knows no woman before marriage, except Barsine the widoW of 
Memnon, 272. Severely reproves Philoxcnus fur an infamous 
proposal, ifj 27'}. Gives orders for the punishment of two Mace- 
donians, who had corrupted the wives of some oi’ the mercenaries, 
273. Is tem|)erate in eating and drinking, ib. Restores' Ada to 
the throne of Caria, ib. How lie spent ms days of leisure, 274. 
In what manner his entertainments were conducted, 275. Vain, 
and ve^y capable of being flattered, ib. Seizes the Persian 
money and equipages at Damascus, ib. The kings of Cypruis find 
Phoenicia make their submission; only Tyre bolds outi| Si76« 
He besieges that oity seven months, ib. Presages of his siiccetSy, 
ib. Makes an excursion against the Arabians pf Antilibdnus, 
aeid is brought into gr^ danger through the bidiscretidn of hit 
preceptor Lysimachus, 277. Tyre taken, 278. Qaza taken, ib . , 
He sends part of the spoils to Olyimpius and Cleopatra, ib. 
Sends five nuildred talents weight of frankincense to his lat# 
governor I^eoniche, ib. Puts Hpiner’s Iliad in a valuable casket,, ^ 
which^tmd belongM to Darius, 279- f^xes i^on the happy- 
situation of AUxtedria, in ooDseaueabe of an intimation from 
Homer ii> a dream; ib. 2SO. Ifjfs figure 280. Omet^ of iPs beaig 
% commemil plibo^ ib. He^ts the Imnplc of Jofiter Ammoo% 
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ib. 283 Ttie dangers attending that journey, overcome' %y 
Alenaeder’s superior good fortune, A flock of crows CiOii-* 

ducts liiui oil his way, 282. Anui^ salutes him as V^s son ; 
informs him, thart * the death of Plffiip is sufficient avenged;’ 
ahd pvornift‘s him the Conquest of the world, ib, ^ Gqcs to hear 
Psammo, an Egyptian Philosopher, 283. Ills pretensions to 
divinity, how conducted, ib. At his return from Egypt ^,o Phee- 
niria, he cch'brates games in honour of the gods, Darius 

proposes conditions of peace to Alexander; but Alexander in^ts 
on his absolute submission, iS5. The wife of Darius dies; and 
Alexander, though on his march, returns and buries her with 
great magnificence, 286. Tireus, one of Darius’ eunuch’s, flfcs 
to his niasti^ with 4l)c news, /b. The important anfl affecting 
discourse, that passed between them, ib. 287. Darius ‘prays, that 
* if the period of tlie Persian glory \s as arrived, none bift Alex- 
ander niiglit sit on the throne of Cyf us,’ 288. Alexander having* 
tkubdued all on this side the Kuplird’tes be^pns his march against 
Darius, )who had takeiiHlie field with a million of men, ib. The 
servautS' of Alexancler’s army make parties, and choose two chiefs, 
one of whom they called Alexander, and tl e other Darius, ib. 
Alexander orders the two cliiefs to figlit in single combat ; and 
the issue is considered as an omen of the event o^ the war, ib. 
Sacrifices to F»:ah bclore^thc battle of Arbela, 289. Parmenio 
and others advise AlexanJbr.to attack the Persians in the might, 
290. Ilis answer, ib. Sleeps long the morning of the ^iattle, ib. 
The battle described, 291 — 293. Darius flies, and Parmenio’s 
demand of assi.^ttincc prevents Alexander from goiflg on the 
pursuit, 29i<. Alexander is acknowledged king of all Asia, 29^. 
Declares against all tyrannies in Greece, ib. Gives ordm for 
eiAuiiding the city of Flataea, and why, ib. Sends presents to 
tile Croton ians in Italy, /6. Finds immense <>treasures in Sosa, 
298. Water from the Nile and fiie Danube, found in the repo- 
sitories of the kings of Persia, ib. lie enters^ Pershi, through a 
country diiHcull> of access, and well guarded, and makes great 
slaughter at first i?t trrrorrm, ib. 299. Finds ai^mucli treasury 
there as at Susa, 299. Enters Persepolis, ib. Considers whe- 
ther he sludl rear again a htutue ctf Xerxes, which was thrown 
down, lb. What Demaratus said, when he saw him fisst seated 
Cfn, the Persian throne, 300. He burns tRe palace of Xerxes at 
.AW<inftigation of a couitcsan, 301. His inunifit'ence increases 
i his uetpuMtions ib. Instances of thatonuniflceuce, ib\ 302. 
His mother Olympias endeavours to lessen it, but in vain, 302. 
Her Attempts to direct the govdVnfkfcnt during his absence, 
prove fruitless, 303. His great officers give into luxury and^ 
c fliniiinucy^ and lie reproves them with all the temper of a philo- 
sopher, ib. 301<. Sets them an example of )oiA$ of toil, in the 
exercise of hunting, 304. His officers begin lo speak ill of him,' 
ib. His noble sayrtvg thereupon, 306. attention to bis 
friends, and the obliging letters be wrote to.thfim, ib. He paid 
the strictest regard to justice ib the first 3 Xaw of his reign, and 
4>xecuted ft withjjreat moderation; 4)ut afterword^ becomes in- 



severe, and listens too iintch to^lnibrmeils, SOS, S^. On 
*^me)]igence that Bess^ bad sdzcd otie person of Uaritt^, he 
dismisses the Tliessaliai^.with rich presenils, S07« Mfikes^an 
expeditious march, to that prince into his Iriinds, Dis* 
tressed yith thirst, but refuses to drink, while so manj^ otiliers 
wanted water, ib. Darius is found extended on liis cha^ot, and 
pierced with many darts, 308. A Macedonian gives him some 
water, to quench his thirst, 309. That noble-minded, but un- 
fortunate, prince’s last words, ib* Alexander covers the body 
with his own robe, ib. Puts the trdttor Bessus to a dreadful death, 
ib. Orders the body of Darius all the honours of a royal funeral. 
Sends it embalmed to his mother, ib. Takes nis brother 
Oxathres, into the number of his frlendo, ^Marches into 
Hyrcanfa, and takes a view of the Caspian ^e&$ ib. His horse. 
Buccphalas is taken by the Barbarians, but soon brought to hini-' 
again, 310. In Parthia first puts on the robe of the eastern 
kmgs, ib. Passes tKc Orc'kartes, and defeats the Scythians, 311. 
Tiiero, said by some historians, to have been visited bjt^the queen 
of the Amazons, His speech to the army on entltt!iog Hyr-» 
cania, fii^. He endeavours to unite the Asiatics to the Mace- 
donians oy a mixture of fashions, ib. Selects thirty thousand 
boys, to b^ educated in the Grecian literature, and trained to 
arms in the Macedonian manner^. Marries lloxuna, 313. 
His twp favourites, Heplnestion anifCraterus, quarrel, tb. They 
are effectually recoyciled by him, tVi* Philotas, the son of Par- 
incnio, has great authority among the Macedonians, iL Sll. 
But tapes too much '^«tate iipoi%hini for a subject, 314. Pilr- 
meiiio sn 3 ^s to him, ^ My son, be less,* /b. By way of recom- 
melting himself to his mistress, ascribes all tlie great actions of the 
^arto himsejf and his father, ib. 'Jliis opensTthe way to bis<||itii, 
tb» He refuses introduce persons to the king who caiT^''|b 
inform him of a conspiracy, 315. The conspirator is slain; ahd 
^4ilexander wanting farther proofk against Philotas, has him put 
to the tortur*?, 316. Not only Philotas, but hie father Parmenio, 
the king's oldest a.id best counsellor and general, is put to death, 
ib. This makes Alexander termble to his friends, ib, The^md 
story of Clylus, 317 — 319.* Alexander's inexpii^iblc grief 
his loss, 320. The eiibrts of A r islander, Calllsthenes, and Anak- 
archus, to console mm, ib. Circumstances, which brought; on 
the ruin of Callisthenes, 321—323. His severity; his 
to Vorsliip Alexandef, 323. Unjustly accused of beih||^^^p£S 
cerned in Hermolaiis* plot, 324. Various accounts of Cams- 
thenes’ death, 324. i^texinder, previously to^his buliaH expedi- ^ 
tion, burns the baggage, 325. Alarmed by U' prodigy, and soon * 
refreshed by a better omen, 326. On breaking the ground by 
the river Oxuf, he finds a spring of oSy liquor, Ib. Dislodgbs 
Sisimethres from a rock apparently impregnable, S27« Besieges^ 
Nysa, 32B. Aea[fhis conies with prop^als of peTOe,froni the^ 
citizm, and Uf appointed governor of the place, f&. TaxH^, 
a noweifol Indian King,'moeU him in a friendly maoner, ib, SSy, 
Alexi^didr makes him a present of a thousand ^^telento, 3W. 
After ike capitulation of It certain oity^ 4ie destroys a body aef 
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Jn^iao txiercenarles, ih. Hangs many Indian philosophers, *5; 

530. His war with Porqs, who takes j> 06 t on . the eastern t^ik 
of the Hydasnes, 3S0. Passes tho|iver with ^eat danger, ih. 
His saying tli ereupon, ib» The l^attle with rorus described, 

531. The unconimon size of Porus, and the care lij^ elephant 
took of him when wounded, i&. 332. Alexander asks rorus, now 
his prisoner, how he desires to be treated ; and he say^}, * Like 
a king,’ 332. The con(jueror restores him his kingdort), which 
he was to govern as his lieutenant, and adds a lar^e country th it, 
tb. Appoints Philip, one of his own friends, to th^; government 
of another large country, ib. Bucephalus dies, ib. Alexander 
builds a city in memory of him, ib» Resolves to pass the Ganges, 
))ut his trows absolutely refuse to do it, 333. .His gtief there- 
• iipoh, ib. He builds great altars, and leaves arms an\l mangers 
much bigger than those in use, 334. Forms a design to visit the 
ocean, and falls down the^rivers for that purpose, ib. Makes 
several descents, and attacks cities by tlie ^pay, ib. Is in extreme 
danger fjrom the Malli,*;^. Takes ten Gymnosophists, who had 

. stirred up Sahbas. and others to revolt, 33(>. Puts abstruse ques- 
tions to them, and commands tliein, on pain of deaUi, to give 
right solution.*!, 336, 337. What pas.sed between him and the 
|>hi]osopher Calanus, 339. Arrives at the ocean, and sails to the 
isle of Scilloustis, ib. Considers the nature of the sea and tlie 
coast, ib. Orders his admiral Nearchus to sail ronn.l, keeping 
India on the right, ib. Marches himself tlirough the country of 
the Orites, ib. Loses in his Indian expedition one fourlli part 
of his numerous army, ib, loaches Gedrosia, wliick ht a lertile 
ctnintry, 340. Marches through Carmania in a Bacchanuliau 
procession, ib. The procession described, ib. Is delighted with 
tim account of Nearchus^ expedition, and meditates himnelf a 
'groat expedition by sea, 341. On the report of that design, his 
aew subjects revolt, and other great disorders arise, ib. Olym- 
pias and Cleopatra league against Anlipater, ^ncl d*kivc him out 
of Macedon, ib^ lie chastises his own lieutenants, 342. Kills 
Oxyartes with his own hand, ib. Gives cve-y w'ofiian in Persia,^ 
apiece of gold, ib. Finds the tomb of Cyrus broken open, and 
puts the culprit to death, ib. The fnscription on the tomb, ib. 
Calanus burns himself, 343. His prophecy previoustito that 
•etion, ib. Several of Alexander’s fricndl killed by drinking in 
0 grgat carousal, ib. 344. He takes Statira, tins daughter of 
SaHus, to wife, and marries his friends -to Persian Igdios, 344. 
Pays off the debts of all, who had married Persian women, ib. 
Antigdhus, though not in debt, puts ^iins^elf upon the list; but^is 
detected and punished, ib. Alexander finds the thirty thousand ^ 
Persian boys perfect in their Grecian exercises, and is greatly 
delighted, 345. But itis matter of uneasiness A) the Macedo- 

S ians, ib. He takes Persians for his guards, and rejects the 
tacedonians for their mutinous behaviourf ib. They humble 
fheniselyes, and are pardoned, ib. 346. 11 is geAerou^ behaviour 

to the invalids, who return to Macedon, ib. He celebrates games 
tut Echatana, ib, Hepho^sStion sickens, and dies theVb, ib. Hia 
toaster’s grief on that occasion^ ib^ The ^burning and monu- 
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fimt for liimy ib. 347. Alexander sacrifices the Gussasans to the 
imnes of HephMtion, arff?. Procures orders from Ammon to re* 
vere him as a denii-god; 3^347. Ncarciius ritturns from a second 
expedition, 347, The Cfealdaeans warn Alexander not to enter 
Babyloo^ ib^ 348. Omens of his approaching end, 348. He 
orders a madman to be executed for putting on his robe and 
diadem, 3i. 349. Is jealous of the designs of Antipater and his 
sons, 349. Falls into a fever, in consequence of continued hard 
drinking, S5(j, An account of the progress of that fever, from 
his own journals, 351, 3552. Dies, $52. No su'^picion of poison 
till some years after his death, ib. Roxana, now pregnant by 
Alexander, gets Statira into her power, and puts her to death, 
353. lerdiccas is her accomplice, and uses Arrhjid>^us oq^y as a 
screen, fft, 

Alexandety the son of Demetrius, by Deidamia, v. 421. 

— and Cleopatra, twfns of cLopatra by Antony, surnamed 
the Sun and the MCon, v* 460. 

of Corinth, vi. 168. * 

the son of Perseus, ii. 332. 

-Il^.the son cf Polyperchon, v. 39, 37 
Alexandria founded by Alexander, iv'. 279. Token of it^s be- 
ing a comihercial place, 280. IPs figure, ib. The great library 
burnt, 414. 

Alexandi^an war, iv. 41 4. ' 

Akxandrides the hist 9 rian, iii. 209. 

Alexis of Laodicea, punished for his infidelity to Antony, v. 495. 
fAlexioy hod. AlisCy besieged by Cesar, iv. 390. Surrenders, 391. 
AlexicrateSy chief cup-bearer to Pyrrhus, iii. 71. 

AlexippuSy the physician, Alexander's letter ^ him, rv. 305. 

• Alivinsy One of the v'ards of Athens, iii, 279. Thucydides belonged 
to it, ib. * • ^ 

^AlUuy river, i. 383. Battle of, in which the Gauls overthrow 
.the Remans, ib* 

\AUohrogesy their embassadors concerned in Catiline's conspirflipy, 
V. 313, 314? 

Alopeccy one of the wards of Atliens, Aristides belonging to it, ii. 

444, and Thucydides, ib. * 
f Alopecusy or Fox-liill, iii. 227- 
f Alpsy mountains of, lii. 148. 

fAlsaay V. 16H. •. 

Altar y ballots takerpfrofti it, ii. 49 and n. 

Al^cuSy son of Sciroii, slain by Theseus in tl^e cause Helen, 
Ci. 42. J ^ 

. \AlycitSy a place near Megara, i. 41. 

\AmannSy mount, iv. 174. v. 387, 416. ^ 

, Amarsyasy i. lo. 

\Amathmiany Pseon, the, i. 22. ^ 

\Ainazonsy their hiftory and wars, i. 32. Their history as con- 
nected with ^Hercules allegorical, 32, n. Sacrifice offered lo 
them at Athens, 35. Their sepulchres at Megara and Scotuassra, 
$6. S^fcf to assist the Albanians against Pompey, iv, 170, Thy 
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country they inhabited, ih. Their wars represented by Fhi^as,’ 
ii. 48. Their queen's visit to Alexander a fiction, iv. 311. ^ ' 
Amazonium^ i. 34s 3.5. / 

Ambiorix, king of the Gauls, beats CottO and TIturius, but is de- 
feated by Caisar, iv. .387, 388. ' *' 

Ambition censured, iii. iv. 79 v. 340. 

Ambuscade j at Sparta, \?hat, i. 1J5. 
fAmbrncia, iii. 72. 

^Ambrones^ march against IVforius, iii. J13. Defeated by Ivla- 
rius, 144. 

Ambnstns. See Fabius. 

fAmcrioj iii. 141. ® 

Amestrisy married to her father Artaxerxes, vi. 141. ^ 

Atiiiuias^ the Decelcan, i. 3.34. ^ 

Aminius^ the Phocean, one of Antigoniis' officers, marches to the 
relief of Sparta against PyA'hus, iiir 100. 

AinintiuSf a friend of Caesar's, iv. 41.5. ' 

•fAmisttSf an Athenian colony, iii. 353. Besieged by Lucullus, 
,352. Defended by Callimachus, ib» At length taken, and 
burnt, ib. ^ 

Ammon, the .son of Pasiphac, iv. 142. 

.r-, Jupiter, his oracle consulted by Lysauder, i\i. 21 4. By 
Cimon, 321. By the Athenians, 418. iSy Alexander', iv. 281. 
4mmo7nus, the philosopher, Plutarch’.s master, 1. xxix. ssxx/ 
Amna:us the senator, his saying, v. 63. 

Amoebaus, the musician, vi. 169. 

Amumpharctus, the Spartan, i. 230. ii. 47 >. 

'\Amorp;os, v. 373. 

Ampharcs betrays and murthcr.s Agis,*v. 151, 152. 

Am^hiciraus, his oracle, ii. 475. 

Amphicrates, an Athenian orator, ^ies at the 'court of Tigranet, 
in. 358. 

Amphictyones, or general assembly of the states of Greece, iii. 24;-5. 
246. 'Undertake the war against the Cirrhseans; i. 231. The 
remonstrance made to them by Themistoclcs; i. 342. Their de- 
cree against the people of Scyros, iii. 304. 

^Amphilochia, iii. 72. 

fAmphipolis, an Athenian colony, iii. 303. 
iAmphissa, v. 272. 

Amj^Meus, iii. 222. 

Amphitryon, iii. 224. 

Amulet, ii. 58. , ^ ^ 

.Amulius dispossesseth his brother Numitofj^ i. 52. Orders Romtilus 
and Remus to be destroyed, 53. Is killed by these two princes, 60. . 
Amyda, the nur«e of Alqtbiades, i. 137. ii. 113. ^ 

Amynfas, his advice to Darius, iv. 269. 

r - — king of Lycaonia, sends forces to Antony, v. 484. Goes 
. t>ver to Augustus, 486. * 

Amyntfis, sent by Philip to Thebes, v. 272. » 

Anaeharsis, the Scythian, his conversation and friendship with 
. Solon, i. 224. , , 
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Castor and Pollux why so called, i. 42, 19L 
Anndlius, Lucius, a senator, struck by Crassus, iii. 500# 
iAnapuXf river, ii. 257. vfc ’ 

Anarchy^ dreadful to a state, iv. 194, 195# 

Anaxagoras oi Clazomenae, said to have taught Themistodes, U 
Pericles indebtt'd to him for most of his philosophy, ii. 8. 
Denies the world to be the effect of chance, ib. Resolve! to 
starve '‘'himselfj 29 His explication of the lunar eclipses, iii. 
4[iF§. A prosecution intended agaiust him at Athens, and why, 
ii. 49. Pericles conducts him out of Athens, ib, 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, iv. 320. His impious advice to Alexan- 
dfcr, z4. t 

AnaxidnmuSy iii. 256. ^ 

Anaxilath^ ^governor of Byzantium, treats privately with Alcibiades, 
ii. 159. Accused for it at Sparta, and is acquitted, 160, 161. 
Anaximenes^ an orator, v v.StT. 

Annxo^ the Treezoni inj the rape of her by Theseus, i. 37. 

Aficharia^ mother to Octavia, v. 451*. * 

Ancharius^ despatched l^y Marius* guards, iii. 176. « 

AncHuty i. j|,90. 

Ancus Marcin^^ son of Murciu/’* and Pompilia, and grandson of 
Nunia, i. 1.^2. 

Andondesy tlic Athenian orator, imprisoned, ii. 142. Hermes of, 
ib, iii. 4^9. 

Andriny public repast-j among the Cretans, copied by Lycurgus, 
i. 127. ^ 

AndrorJeSy the orator, ii. 1.38, 139. , 

Androcleouy one of those that saved Pyrrhus in his infancy, iii. 66. 
Androclides the historian, iii. 496. 

* • — opposes tli3 iy])artan interest in Thebes, ii. 846. 

sassinated at Athens, 347. . 

— , a faithful servant to Pyrrhus, iii. 66. 

accused uf being corrupted by tlie king of Persia, iii. 

222 . • 

AndrocottiiSy kihg of India, presents Seleucus with five hundred 
elephants, iv, 333. Secs Alexander in India, 334. 

AndrocydeSy a painter who worked at Thebes, ii. SJl. 

AndrogeuSy murthered on the confines of Attica, i. 15. On w^hich 
account the Athenians pay tribute, ib. Games instituted in ho« 
no^r of him By Minos, 16. • 

Andromachiy picture of her parting with Hector, vi. 78- 
AndromachuSy father of Tira^us the historian, governs l^urome* 
nium with great equitj^^ii. 243. - ^ 

> — - betrays Crassus, iii. 491* 

Andron of llallc^nassus, his account of the Ishmian games, i.32. 
^AndronicuSy thellhodian, makes tables to the writings of Aristotlo^ 
and Theophrastus, iii. 267. ^ 

'^'Afidrosy ii. 342. TBc answer of it*s inhabitants to ThemistoclfS, ^ 
i.843. Colonized by Pericles, ii. 19. - ' 

Androtiofiy j^238. v. 269. 

Angelusy one of Pyrrhus’ servants, iii. 66. 
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Anichis^ Lucius^ the pmtor, setzet Gentiys, king of 
Animals^ ki>nr mercifully chey ought to be usedy ii. 499. The moH 
fearfdly the hardest to be tamed, vi^ |il4. Why some see clearly 
in the night, and are almost blind in me^day-Ume, 162* 
fAnio, river, i. .Wl. * ^ 

Atnites, Sec Diana. 

•\iArlttiS or Aou«, river, iv. 402. , 

Annibal entei^ Ijtaly, gains the great battle of Trebia, end (^ver< 
riHts all Etruria, ti. 65. Beats Flaminiiis thetconsul neaPthe 
TJirasymenian lake, 67. ^asible of Fabius’ prudence in avoid-* 
ing a battle, while others condemned that conduct, 71, 72. Led 
by his guides to Casalinum, instead of Casinum, 73. Sur* 
founded, and the rear of his army attacked by FabiiiB, 74. Hia 
atratagem to extricate himself from that difficulty, Orders 

the lands of Fabius to be spared, while the rest of the'*country 
is ravaged, 76. Defeats ^inuciifs, 81. Says of Fabius, that 
^ the cloud which had long hovered upon the niountains was 
come down in a stornt*at last,’ 82. The good ellects of a jest of 
, his upon Cisco, .87. Chooses his ground, and draws up his army 
in a most excellent manner at Cannsc, ib. s of the Roman 
cavalry, when he saw them dismount, that ‘ they were delivered 
to him bound,’ 88. Kills fifty thousand, and tfikes fourteen 
thousand prisoners, 89. His error in not pursuing his victory* 
90. Attempts in vain to ensnare Fabius, 91. FighU MaV- 
cellus, 427, 429. His observations upoi^ Marccllus’ returning 
to the charge next day, ib. 430. He ravages Italy, 431. Draws 
Marceilus into a snare, 93, 435. Hi? generous bffhaviour to 
Marccllus’ remains, 436. He acknowledges, that the divine 
counsels are irresistible, ih. Plutsurch's observation on hiS never 
bekig wounded in battle, 440. Goes to the court of Antwchus/ 
iii. 42. Thence to that of Prusias, king of«BitHynia, 57. His 
death and speech immediately preceding it, 58. Whom be 
judged the greatest generals, 59. iii. 75. Hia advice to the king 
of Armenia toifjuild the city of Artaxata, 37z- • 

Avnius murthers Mark Antony the orator, iii^ 178.* 

— , Caius, sent by Sylla agiiinst Sertorius, iv, 10. 

Callus^ of Otho’s gener&Is, vi. 251. Marches to the 

relief of Cremona, ib. His advice to Otho, 253. • 

Titus» his question which puzales Tiberius Gracchus, v. 

215b • 

Anteeus killed in wrestling, by Hercules; i. •12. His incrSdible 
sine, iv. 12. Where said to be buried, ib. 

^ AntasoAis of Chios, his behaviour to^Pdtisanias, ii. 483. • 

” AntdeidaSf his saying to Agesilaus, i. 131. iv. lOS, 104. Another^^ 
saying or lys. Hi. Sent by the Lacedsemoaians to negotiate u 
peace, 98. By the j^eaoe which bears his name, the Asiatic 
Greeks are betrayed, t5« 99. In great favour with Artaxerxcs^i' 

. vi. 138. His death, 139. 

^Antemnce^ i. 76. iii. 275. 

^Antemnates defeated by Romulus, i- 76, 

Ante nary i. 180- 



fAtt^eJon^ 111. 2G8* 

ArttKemion, ii. 191. 

Anthemocntua^ tlie AtlieiMiin herald, «ent to Lacedtemon and the 
Mecarensians, ii. 46. 'the Me^renstaiis suapected to be iniiMtir 
of his death, *4. ® 

Anthesterwn^ month of, iii. 251- v. 389. 

Anthoy the daughter of Amuliiis, i. 53. 

Anfias red Vatinius made praetors through Ponipey*s interest, 
ivfl9L 

^Anliateay and other Volscians, defeal^d by Cominius, ii. 184<, 185. 

Their other wars with the Homans, 197. 

Av^i-^CatOy Caesar’s answer to Cicero’s Cato, iv. 420. % 341. 
Anticraiesy^e Spartan, kills Epaminondas in battle, iv.l £6*^' 
and his [Tostcrity exempted from taxes, ib. 

Aniicyray one of Demetrius’ mistresses, v. 386. 
f , vi. 93. ' • * 

Antigenesy one of the principal ofBcers of the Argyraspides, ir, ®1, 
Conspires against Eunicnes, ib, Ispufto death by Aai^gonus, 
iv. 66, n, • * 

, banished Trom court by Alexander, and why, iv. 344. 

Pardoned, 345. 

AniigcnulaSy 363. 

Antigoncy daughter of Berenice, married to Pyrrhus, iii. 70. 

— — Pydna, mistress to PJiilotas, betrays him, iv. 314. 
fArUigofua. Sec Ma^iiitea, 

Aritigoniny a new tribe added by the Athenians, v. 373. 

Antigoiins^ the most po’verfui of Alexander’s successors, v. 365. 
A siwing of his before the sea-fight near Andros, ii. 342. Said, 

* Pyrrhus would be the greatest general in the world, if he lived 
• to be old,’ iii.^75. Jiefuses to establish Eumencs in Cappadpeia, 
iv. 41. Commissioned by tlic M.needonians, along with Anti- 
pater, to manr.gi! the war against Eumencs, 48. Disperses pa- 

? ors in the'camji of Eumenes, setting a price upon his head, 49. 
lis saying (ui Eumenes’ forbearing to seize iiis baggage, 51. 
Besieges that* general in the castle of Nora, 52. Oilers him 
peace, 54. Deieated by Eumenes near the Pasitigris, 57. His 
saying on liininenes’ being’carried in a litter thrigiigli llie ranks, 
59. Jsvicrcived by a stratagem of Eumenes, 60, 61. Takes the 
baggage of the ArgjTaspides, who actixl under Eumenes, 62« 
Oilers to restf>re it, if they will deliver him up, 63. Puts .Eu- 
menes to* death, G6. Punishes the Argyrospides for their trea- 
chery, 66. Desires certain embassadors to tell their masters 
hnn happi)}' he and In ^ son Demetrius lived tc^elber/ v. 365. , 
Suspects Mithridates one of bis owu courtiers on account of 
a dream, 366. ^ His wars with Ptolemy^ 367. Hisj^aillery upon 
his son, 379. neproves his son fior en^iring into his councils, 
392, 393. Killed in the battle of IpsuQ, 593. What a peasant ; 
Phrygia said with rd^ard to him, 34, 36. 

Gonatasy son of Demetrius, reigns in Macedon, iii. 103* 
Defeated by Pyrrhus, ib. Called to Argos by Aristippus, 110} 
The auswer he sent Pyrrhus upon ^is challenge, 112; Reproves 
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his son Alcyoncus for bringing Pyrrhus* head to 
Bums the body of Pyrrhus honoui^bly, 118. His obliging be- 
haviour to Hclcnus tlic son of I^i^bus, and to his officers, iS, 
Offers to surrender himself to SelcucJfS, on condition that he 
would set his father at liberty, v. 419. End savours to gain 
Aratus, or make Ptolemy suspect him, vi. 166. His passion fot 
making himself master of Acrocorinthus, 168. His success ^nd 
joy thereupon, 169. Ilis death, 187. • 

Antigfnus 111. surnamed ‘Doson,* ii. 2S9, 290.* Invited the 
Achacans to be general of the league, iv. 175. vi. 192. but insisU 
first on having Acrororinthus put into his hands, ib. The respect 
he showed AraLiis, 197. The honours paid liim^by the Achaefns, 
19^, 200.' Returns into Maccdon, where he declare* ^is kinsman 
Philip his successor, 201. Dies immediately alter a battle, 
iv. 187. . . ' . 

, king of Judea, beheadefi by Antoiiy, is the first king 
who suffered in that manner, v. 460. 
f AnMibanus^ mount, iv. 227. *• 

. Anfilochusi writes r. panegyric on Lvsander, iii. 210. 

Antimachn.'iy i. 66. ii 229. Writes in praise ol*’Lysandcr, iii. 210. 
f Antioch^ of Daphne, iii. 355. 

•f — , in Mj'gdonia, the Nysibis ofllic barbarian^, iii, 374. 

Antiochis^ tribe ot, ii. 445. 

AntiochtiSf an Athenian pilot, recommends himself to 
by a trifling service, ii. 123. Is entrubte^ with the fhet in his 
absence, ib. n. iii. 192. Eights contrary to orders, and is beaten 
by Lysander, iL ^ 

— of Ascalon, first teaches the doctrines of the Old Aca- 

demy, iii. 388. Quits them for the New, v. 2fJ6. Leaves tliat, 
and adopts the doctrines of the Stoics, ib, Brutus a great ad-^ 
xnirer of him, vi. 58. Cicero one of his liearM s, v. 296. 

• the Great at war with the Homans, iii, 23. Defeated by 

the Romans, 7*5. Marries a young girl at Cl^ilcis, Aims^at 
universal monarchy, 42. Annibal at his court, iL Is defeated 
at Thermopyla;, and returns to Asia, 50. « ** ■ 

• son of Selcucus by Apaina, v. 395. Falls in love with 
Stratonicc his father's w’ife,402. Selebcus gives her up to him, 404. 

-, king of Commagene, besieged by Vcntidius, V. 457. 
Aniiope the Amazon, givon to Theseus, i. 32. 

Antioms the son of Lycurgus, i, 162. ' 

Ant$pater defeated by tlie Greeks in Thessaly, v. SQ, Imposes 
hard conditions on the Athenians, 32. Ilis answer to Phocion, 
ib. If is testimony of Phocion, 3dl Wis character and deptli, 

^ 35y 37. Demosthenes, and others, put to death by his order. 

V. 286, 288, , 

son of Cassander, kills his mother Diessalonica, and 
expels his brother Alexander, iii. 72. 

; — of Tarsus, iii, 180. His lectures irf philosophy, to whom 
_ dedicated, v. 207. • 

"r* of Tyre teaches Cato the Younger the Stoig jihilosopby, 

V. 52. 
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]^j^taneSi v. 262. 

Aniifkatei^ i. 338. ^ 

ArdtphiluSt an Athenian general, v. 28, 30. 

AfUipIto, Rhamnusw/ lii. 405. Accused by Demosthenes, 
and condemn^l, v. 261^ 

■■■■'■> his invective against Alcibiades, ii. 115. 

Antiqui^^ fabulous, i. 2. 

Anfi^seur^orian band, an abandoned set of men, a kind of guards 
to^ulpltius, iii\ 164. 

A^tidhenes^ a saying of his concerning the Thebans, i. 161. Ano- 
ther concerning Isincnias, ii. 3. 

A^t^istia^ niarricdto Pompey, iv. 1.30. Divorced, 134. 

, wWe of Appius Claudius, and mother of Claudia, v. 203- " 

Antisiivsy ttie prjrtor, iv. J 29. (iives his daughter to Poinpeyj ISO. 
Lo.ses his life in espousing his interest, 135. 

JV/av, pastor in Sjjtiin, iv. W2. 

— — — , an ofiicet' of the navy, Jiis services to Brutus, vi.'79. ' 
Arionia^ daughter of Mark Antony b}" Octavia, marri^to Drusus, 

V. 508. 

Cleopatra’rj royal galley so called, v. 584. 

AiUciiius^ I.ueius, rebels against Doinitian, ii. ,314. 

j Ci'i«s, consul with Cicero, v. 305. Marches against Ca- 

tiliiK'. 311. Jleh.itsaiul kills liini, 311‘. l ather of Mark An- 
tonyms first \\ ii'c, 

— ,*J^uI)ifus, Caesar accuses him, iv. 360. 

, C.'aiiis, IjK'tlior of Mark Antony, defeated by Cicero’s 

son, vi.®Sl. Surrci'.vl,;reJ to Brutus, and kept close prisoner, 
i6. Put to tlcath alU r the proscription of Cicero and Brutus 
Albinus, S2. 

C'jclL'itSj father to Mark Antony, his character, v. 425* 

— Uom/ratiLi.^ vi. 223. 

Antonp^ Mark, th^' orator, di*CiJvcred by the simplicity of .a ser- 
vant, iii. 1>7. Marius semis a party to despatch bin;, 178. His 
eloquence disardis the oidit rs, //;. Killed by /^nnius, ib. 

Antony, Marw^ ^graiuison of Alyrk Antony the orator, and son of 
Antonins Creticus, v. IJls mother Julia has Cornelius 

Lentulus for lier second liusband, and Antony Jiis education 
under Jicr auspices, 126. He conceives a str&g resentment 
against Cicero, for his putting Lentiilus to death, ib. Engaging 
in his person^ hut unfortunate in his connexions, iL Pprms a 
friifndship first with Curio, and subsequently w ith Clodiua, jper- 
sons of the most profligate character, ib. Runs deeply in dcbt,.r5, 
louring the troubles wbicJt CJodius had brought upon t4*e stittc^ 
retires into (ireoce, VJ7. Employs liiraself tliere in military* 
exercises and tlie study of eloquence, ib. Ado|>ts .the Asiatic 
fttilo, ib. GoA with (iabinius into 8;yTin, with a command of 
* -cavalry, ib. In besieging Aristobulus, he is the first to scale the. 
wall, if). Takes Aiistobulus, and his sou prisoners, ib. Gabii^^ 
nnd be restortf Ptolemy .to his kingdom, ib. Antony prevents. 
Ptolemy from putting the citizens of Pelusium to death, 42d. 
His bum^ifO care of the body of -Iruhelaus, i!u His person do- 
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scribed, ib. 429. His free manner engaging to the sokUerari|0. 
His great liberality, ib. I'hrough Curious means isljdfectmtn* 
bune of the people, and is very .^rvjceabie to CscSftr agsdnjftt 
Pompey, 430. Afler some equitable inroposals in behalf of ^sesar 
to the senate, he is commanded by Lehtulus theipcohsul to leave 
the house, ih, 431 . Disguises himself like a servant, and gees 
immediately to (]iesar, 431. Upon this, Csesar enterii si* 

Leaves the command of the army of Italy to Anton 5 ^ dmug^his 
expedition to Spain, and on his return connives at hif^rre^la- 
rities, 432. Antony beatsW Libo, and carries a considerable rc* 
inrorceixient to CxB^r, iiu 433. Distinguishes himself in every 
••ngagemeot, 433. Has the command of Cxesar’s left wing in Che 
battle of Pharsalia, ih, Ccesar going in pursuit of Pofnpey, sends 
Antony to Home in character of general of the horse, ib, Dola- 
!>ella, one of the tribunes, proposes a deeVee for abolish hig debts, 
ih, Antony, who suspects’ him <if a criininal^^nimerce witli his 
wife, opposes him, 43 1. lie dismisses )iis 'wife, wdio waS the 
daughter of ('aiiis Ai/tonius, ib. All sober people are offended 
at his excess! \c /irregularities iL Ca'sur, to show hi.s di-sliko of 
tliese proceedings, takes Lepidus, and not» Antony, for his col- 
logue in the consulship, 435. Ciesar orders him to pay for Porn- 
pey’s house, which he had, ilu lie marries Fulvia, the widow of 
i'hidius, a woman of a most ambitious spirit, ib^ Caesar on his re- 
turn from »^puin, takes Antony for his collcgiie, 436. . Antony, 
in the fea^tofthc Lupercalia, attempts to put a diadem on the 
head of Ciesar, 437. Some of the conspirators against Caesar 
propose, that Antony sliould he taken off* with him, hut Drutus 
objects, 133. Antonv i.s amused without, while Caesar is de- 
spatched in tlie Semite house, ib, lie absconds in the habit of a 
slave, ih. Sends his son to the conspirators in the Capitoi, as a 
hostage, ih, IVoposcs an act of amnesty to Uic senate, ib. Am- 
bition draw*; him from these moderate councils, ib. In making 
Csesar^s funeral oration, he exasperates the j)copIe against the 
conspirators, /'iVj 1.30, Brutus and his party the oity, and 

Ca'sar’s f;i(*ncks join Antony, 439. C'alpi*rniff)cCiesar*s relict, 
entrusts luin with licr treasure, i/A The adVantage Antony rnakea 
of Caesar’s pa|)ers, ib, i )ctavins, tlfe relation and heir of Caesar, 
arrives at Rome from Apollonia, ib. As Caesar’s exojcutor he 
applies to Antony for the effects, and is refused, 44*0. An ac- 
commodation between Octavius and \^ntony takc^ place, but ia 
soon destroyed, ib* They both prepare lor war, ij), Cicero 
persuades the senate to declare Antony a public enemy, and to 
commission IHrtius and Pansa to dliva him out of Italy, ib, 

The consuls are slain near Mutina, but 5V.ntony is defeated, 441- 
Antony and his troops are distressed by famine, ib. He is a" 
pattern of fortitude, I A Passes the Alps, and^ draws over the 
troops of Lepidus, but attempts nothing against his life or honour, 
f6. 142. Munatius Piancus joins him, 442? He leaves a suffi- 
cient force in Gaul, and returns to Italy with & gregt army, ib, 
Octavius, finding Cicero resolved to restore the commonwealth, 
comes to an accommodation with Antony^i The;^ ^nd l<epidus 
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in a Uttla river»island, and divide tbe cm|$re of tbe world 
Smw^Aemt 0. They proscribe no lewer than three lumdi^ed 
itonii^ 443/ Octav^is agrees to marry Claudia, the daughter 
of Fulvia, t& Antony or&rs Cicero’s head, and the hand with 
which he had written . die Philippics, to be placed on the Kostra, 

The mother of Antony saves Lucius Caesar, ib. 444. The 
triu^irate is extremely oppressive, 444. Antony disgraces 
Poi^^'l^ouse with the vilest excesses, Octavius insists on 

a^ivjjj^^of the treasure and the army, They go against 
Bruttsr and Cassius, and leave I<apidus governor of Rome, 
Cassius is defeated by Antony, and puts an end to his life, 445. 
lirutus is beatasa in a second battle, and slays himself, ib. The 
honour rf this victory, too, falls to Antony, Antony 
Hortcussus on the tomb of his brother Caius, tb, Thro4^ii ^Hli . 
purpl'^ robe over the body of Brutus, and orders him an honour- 
able funeral, /i^Cscaar is conveyed to Rome sick, ib» Antstiy ' . 
raises contribimmns in Asia, having promised five tliousar/d 
drachmas to each private man, iL lleit:iirns to Greece, where 
his behaviour at first is very acceptable, ib. Passes again into 
Asia, where he liv'is in the most luxurious manner, 446. Is cele* 
brated at Ephesus in the character of Bacchus, tb. Disgraces 
his jollity and ircedom with the most savage cruelty and extor- 
tion, 447. His real character more developed, ib, Cleopati*a 
comes into Cicilia, to answer a charge laid against her, and 
Antonf falls into her snares, 448. She sails along the Cydnus 
in the character of V’^enus, 449. Their mutual invitations, 450. 
Her address and versatility, ib. She sings luluiirahly, and speaks 
most languages, ib. While Fulvia is supporting the ititerests of 
Antony at lL»ujc, he U revelling with Cleopatra at Alexandria, 
45 k- Antony’s son makes a niagniiiceut present ^0 Pl)iIotas,the 
phypician, I'-yj. C'loopalra atu-iuls him ia his night-rambles in 
the l)al)it of a slave, ib. IlA fishiug-storv, 453, lie receives 
disagreeab'e newt, from dilicrent quuiters, ib. He u,wakcs from 
his intoxication, •inarclies to Pliumicia, and iheuje sails to Italy, ib. 
454. Fulvia oies at Sicyon, ib. This event opens a nay for recon- 
ciliation between him and Caesar, ib. The triumvirate settle their 
respective claims and powese, ib. Ca?sar gives his sister Octavia 
to Antony in marriage, ib, Sextus the son of Pumpuy, having 
gained a considerable maritime power, is allowed to keep Sicily 
and Sardinia# 455. Sextus has an opportunity to destroy Anioay 
and Caesar at an entettalhment on board liis galley, but forbears 
it, ib. 456. Antony sends Ventidius into Asia against tbe Par- 
thians, 456. Takes uppn •himself the office of high priest to 
Caesar the dictator, ib.^ The star of Octavius’ fortune superior* 
to that of Antony, ib. Antony leaves Jtaly, and takes Octavia 
with him idfo fireece, ib. Cclelwates Gymnastic games at 
Athens, on news that Vantidius was successful^ against the 
Parthians, 457. Vantidius engages Pacorus, son of ^ the king jpf 
Paitbia, in Syiia, and kills him, ib. He brings Antiochus^ the 
eon of Commagene, to terms, 458. Antony, as well as Octavius, 
snore sucewsful by their lieutepantSi than where they acted ^in 
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S ersoil, iSm Dfon soibe disagreeable news concerning 
esignSt Antony sails with three hundred ships fo|^ Ita^ m 
Octavia interposes, and reconciles them^ ib^ 4o9. Cs^r go^ to 
war with Poinpey for the recovery of Sicily ; and Antony, leaving 
his wife and children in the care of Cojsai*, sets oijt Ibr Asia, 459- 
On his arrival there, he sends for Cleopatra, ib. He presents 
her with several considerable provinces, 460- ^Gives riie sur- 
names of the Sun and Moon to the twins he ha^ b;i^%er, ib. 
Phraates slays his father Orodes ; upon whidi r|^an 3 rofphe^Ji^ar- 
tliian chiefs fly to Antony|i*5. He gives Moneses thiffee cities,^ 
461. Review's Iiis army in Armenia, which consists of a hundred' 
thousand men, ih. llis attachment to CleopaM precipitates. his 
measures, //;. He la^'S siege to Phraata without hi« battering 
engines, WL Phraates falls upon Tatianus, who was jonductitig 
the engines, kills ten thousand of his men, and destroys, the en- 
gines, ih, Artavasdes, king of ArnHcnia, witytenws in despair, ib, 
Antony attempts to bring the Parthians to a^pitclied battle, but 
does not succeed, 4().‘k The Parthians gall the Romans in their 
^ return to their camp, ih, Antony finds that liis troops had fled 
In his absence fron) before Phraata, and punishes them w ith deci- 
mation, ?/;. 161*. riiraatcs pretends to come to tcrins with An- 
tony, ])ut intends all tlio time to harass hijn in his^a'ctreat, 

46.5- Antony desigr.s to take his rout th:uii;:h an 0 |k n country, 
but is advised, by a certain iMardian, to take the safer road* of 
the mountains, 4()5. The Parthiar.s make tlicir appearance the 
third day, and attack the Komam^, 4t)G.‘ Antony, after this, 
marche.'i in so judicious a form, that the enemy c an make little 
impression, and think of rdiring, ib. Fiaviiis (xailus proposes to 
perforin some cotiwdcrahle exploit with a select party ; but draw- 
ibg too far from the main body, is surrounded, ib, 467. j^ntony 
himself, at last, beats the enemy ofrj 467. r,he great afTection of 
tlie troo'ps for him, ib. llis addie.>s to tlie army on that occasion. 
The Romans, when attacked again, assume the form of a 
pent-house, 1 amino prevails among tltern, ih, * They t?at 

an herb, wliich Iwings on madne&s and dea^h, Antony often 
cries out, ‘ O tin* ten tliouvsai^jtl !’ 47t>. iMitliridates, cousin to 
iMoneses, coiner in ihe night, and warn^s Antony not to descend 
into the plain, ib. 17 1, The Parthians, contrary tp custom, 
pursue him in t ho nieht, 471- The Romans h«ave to contend 

witb thirst, and with tlie Parthians, at the same dime, ib. They 
come up to a river, whose water is ^i^rp,^ind drink of -it too 
freely, ib. The Mardian acquaints them, that tbcrc"^ is another 
at no^roat distance, sweeter and ifiotje salubrious, ib. Mithrl- 
dates comes again, and advises the l^oinans to hasten to ^hat 
river; because it woCild terminate the pursuit, 472. Antony^' 

. accordingly, moves on ; but a strange disordef***liappcns in his 
army, and his tent is idurjjJeTod, ih. The Romans pass tlie last-^ 
mentioned river in pcacd, 473. Six davi#after this, they reach 
' t!ie Araxes, and w hen they have passed it, kiis the ground in 
Armenia with great avidity, The new plenty fhrows tlicm. 
.,into the dropsy and the cholic, 474. Antony dous ^ot chastise 
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JLrtavasdc?, who bad deserted him, at present, but seizes him 
r^WWard, a:id leads him in triumph into Alexandria^ ib. An* 
tony, who had lost t\v;^nty ibur thousand men already in his 
retreat, loses eif^ht tho’isand more tlirough the severity of the 
weather, ih. ‘iT.'J. Waits for Cleopatra at a fort between HtTytiis 
an«i Sidon, 47»3. The Partiiians and tlie Mt'des quarrel about 
t!io Homan spoils, and tiie Mede olFers his assistance to Antony, 
Octavia exprt^jses her dt^’ire to visit Anton^^ and C.*esar 
gives hei leave, in liones tiiat some event would le ul to a quarrel, 
ib. Commanded by 'Antony to yr >p'at Atli 'us, fcho sends Niger 
to him, with an account ot‘ the uoiJiv valmmle presents she had 
brouglit him, //>. i7b‘. Cleojiatra alrocts to be dying for the love 
of' Antony, 47d. He ri tunus to I'gvpt, and puls oif the Mode 
till summer^ /j. BeJrotJis one of Cleopatra's sosis to a daugitfer 
cn"'tlie Mt'dc, 477. Cre-^ar appeals to l)e, and indeed llu* Homans 
in general are, of^mded at liis^ne; loct of Oetavia, and his dis- 
poMi g of kiiyv loms in fivour of iht' cdiildren of Cleopatra, UL 
C esar accuses him in (he senate, Aqtony rccrimiuates, ih. 

Ctesar replies, ib. Antony sends Canidius to the sea-coast witli 
sixteen Jegious, i7lh (roes to Ephe.siis, attendef:! by deopatra, 
ib. AssembUs a ^leet of eight hundred ships, two hundred of 
which were sup/iied by Clei»patra, ib. C'loopatra, jealous of tlie 
mediation of 0(;lavia, bribes Canldius to persuade Antony to 
permit her to attend him in the war, ib. They impend their time 
in all kintte of revelry at Samos, ih. V'lsits Athens, where Cleo- 
patra endeavours to suinays OctJiviwi in her favours to the people, 
480. lie j^enils some of Iiis people to turn Octavia out of bis 
house at Home, ih. Antony, instead of attacking Caesar imme- 
diately, gives him time to pre[>are himself, 4H1. Titius and 
Plancus are ill used by Cleopatra, for opposing her stay in the 
Srniy, hnd they.gc* over to (!fcsar, ib. Caesa’' takes Anton^^’s 
will from the Ve5>t*ds, and reads st to the senate, ib. Antonyms 
friends, and (leininiiis in particular, point out to him his true 
interest, but they ivre driven away by the creatures of Cleopatra, 
48‘J, IhS. CaLvsjr declares war against Cleopati^l, 48^5. Tro- 
digies announcing the event ni’the war, ih. 4fi. acco'unt of 

their respective forces, Antony, notwithstauiling iiis 

strength at land, is perj*iuided by Cleopatra to deciUe ll^e dis- 
pute at sea, ib. C’ircimii-tances previous tr) tlic battle of 
Actiiim, 48,5. ^Domitiir, Amyntos, and Dciotarus, go over 
to Crc^sar, ib. 4''’fi. Canidius gives Anton.y salutary counsib!; 
but the fascInatrouR of ('h'opatra prevent his listening to it, 
4Sf). An old soldier renu^istrates against a ‘^ea-ligi.t,«4.S7. 

Caesur has omens of viciiJry 488, 'J'ho bal'.lo ilesr> ib;*d, ib, 
4.19. Cleopatra flies, before the battle is and Antony is 
infatuated enough; to follow her, 489. He enters felleopatra’s 
galley, and sits JuTC days in sombrous yiJcnce, lb. 490. lias 
intelligence that his aripy is safe in Macedon, but instead of 
going to it, fcnds#order.s to Canidius to conduct it into Asia, 
490. Divides a ship-load of treasure among his friend? 

and dismisse&^hpm, ib. I’he gallant resistance, which liis £h*et 
VOL. VI, [) V 
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made after he had forsaken it, 491. His land-forces remain 
bodied seven days and do not surrender to Csesar, till their officers 
desert them, ib. Caesar relieves the cities of Greece, which had 
been much oppressed, ib. Antony lands in Libya, and sends 
Cleopatra into Efj;ypt, 492. Retires into a desert, w’ith only two 
attendants, ib. The commander of his troops in Libya revolts ; 
he attempts to kill himself, ib. Is prevented by his friends, and 
conveyed to Alexandria, ib» Finds Cleopatra engaged in an 
attempt to draw her ships over the Isthmus into the Red-sea, and 
with all her wealth and forces to seok somc^ remote coimlry, ib. 
But tlie first galleys that arc carried over are burnt by the iira- 
bians of Petra, ib, Antony betakes himself to a kind of Timonian 
retirement near Pharos, 493. After he is informcjl that lifs army 
« and all his allies had deserted him, he abandons his hopes and 
his cares together, and returns to Alexandria, 4^4. Cleopatra 
and lie form the society of ‘ the Companions in Death,* as they 
had before instituted tnat of * the Inimitable in Life,* ib. They 
pass their time in mutual treats and diversions, ib, Cleopatra 
makes experiment of several poisons, and gives the preference 
to the asp, 495. They send Euphronius, their children’s tutor, 
on an embassy to Caisar, tb, Caesar encourages Cleopatra to 
hope every thing, provided that she gave up Antony, and amuses 
her with a pretence of love, 496. Antony causes Thyreus, 
Caesar's freedman, to be whipped, ib, Cleopatra redoubles lier 
attentions to Antony, ib, Caesar renews the war, ta,kes Pelusium, 
and advances to Alexandria, 497. Antony makes a brisk sally, 
and repulses the enemy, ib. Sends a challenge to Caesar, which 
is as much disregarded as one that he had sent formerly, ib, A 
noise of departing Bacchanals presage the fate of Antony^ 49S. 
Antony designs to attack Cac^c4r both by sea and land; but the 
ileet and cav^’lry desert him, ib. His infantfy arc routed, and 
he exclaims, that Cleopatra,, has betrayed him, th, 1 he queen 
retires to her monument, and orders that Antony should be in- 
formed she is dead, fb. He commandsQ his servant Efos to 
despatch lYlin, but Eros despatches himself, 499. Plunges his 
.^word into his bowels, but the stroke does liot prove mortal, ib, 

( leopatra sends for liim, *and slic aiul her women draw him up 
into the monument, tb. Their afl'eeting meeting, ib, Antony 
dies, 500." Antyllus, son of Antony by Fulvia, is put to death, 
502. Theodorus, who betrayed him, is crucified for theft, ib, 
•Cleopatra is permitted to bury Antony, whicH she does in a mag- 
iiiticent manner, 503. Her last oblations and speech at*Antony*s 
tcyiib, 505. Antony’s children^508. His descendents come to 
be emperors, ib, Antony and Detngtrius compared, 509c. 

Anfoniusy Lucius^ brother of Antony, created tribune, v. 439. . 

^ son of Antony by Fulvia, v. 508. ^ 

, the first who lays violent hands on Sertorius, iv. 35. 

AntylUus^ the lictor killed in the Capitol, v. 237. 

AntyUuSy son of Antony by Fulvia, v, 494! I| put to death, 502. 

son of Anthemion, Alcibiades’ frolic at his^house, ii, 113. 
The first who bribed the judges at Athens, 191. 
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Aoltius, See AhilUus, ^ 

Apamaj daughter of Artaxorxes, married to Pharnabazus^ vi. 14r6. 
, wife of Selcucuf!, v. 

Apelles^ draws Alexander’s picture, iv. 214. Does not succeed ns 
to his complexion, ib. Surprised at IVotogcnes* painting, v. 385- 
Enters himself of the school of Sicyon, \i. 165. 

, in the court of the younger Philip of Macedon, vi, 203. 

Apallicon.^ the Teian, his library carried by Sylla to Home, iii. 267- 
Apcrjmntus^ what be said to Tiiiion, and Timon*::> answer, v. 4'03. 

Aperantiansy iii. 50. 

Aphepsion^ Arclionat Athens, iii. 305. 

■\Afhidncc^ a city near Athens. 'Diescus sends Helen thither, 
i. 40. Ti.Isen by Ca^tor and Pollux, 1*1. 

Aphidnm^ unfriend of Thest'us, i. 40. • 

\ Aphyi\Cuans^ a people of Thrace, iii. 214. 

Apu^ the ox worshipped by tin? /Egypt* ans, v. 190. 

ApoVm^ daughter of Agesilaus, by Cleora, iv. 94. 

Apollo Dclphinius, Tlieseus consecrates hisdiair to him, i. 6. Sa- 
crifices the Marathonian bull to him, 15. Makes an offering to 
Iiim on his departu»*G for (hete, 19. The Laurelled, 3.35. Is- 
inenius, iii. 226. l.yceus, 113. Pythiiis, 256. Tegyraeus, ii. 
.360. Tliuriws, iii. 256. His temples plundered by pirates, iv. 
153. 

Apollo^ the name of one of I.,ncnlhis’ dining-rooms, iii. 387. 
Apol/ocratJi, the eldest son of Dionysius, vi 36. Surrenders tha 
castle of Syracuse to Dion, and goes off to his father, 47. 
Apo/iod()ru,s^ the historian, i. 1 10. 

->*-■■■ governor ol’ Ilabylun, iv. JHS. 

, tlie Plialerian, aij extravagant admirer of Socrates, 

. • V. 95. 

• , tlio*Sicllian, carries Cleopatra to Ctrsar, iv. 414. 

, t!i(‘ Y\tbeiiiaii, ims brutions written for him by De- 

.no-thenes, v.26S. ^ 

\ Afollormiy ii. 260. Iii. 268. vi. 76, 79. ^ 

ApoUonidr.s^ scntJliy Seleucus to Demetrius, v. 418. 

, tlie stoic, is with Cato gt Utica, v. 116. 

Apollo, ih(^ Moloj teaches rhetoiic at Uhodcs, v. 297- Cfcsar and 
Cicero h’s scholars, iv. 359. v, 297. His speech to Cicero, v. 
297. 


JpoUophanes 0^ Qt^^vAQwvci procures a conference between Phi^rna- 
haziis and ^'\gcsihiu.« iv. 84. 

ApoUotheviiSy the iiistorian, i. J62. 

AponhiSy a noted informer, U)\\*put to death, vi. 218. • 

Apophthegms, See Sayhi}^. 

ApothetcCy a deep ])it into which they threw children at Sparta 
whom they deemed not fit to be reared, i. 1.36, and u* 

Apparition seen by Brutus, vi. 90, 102. — Seen by Dion, vi. 3, 51. — 
uf Theseus at the battle of Marathon, i. 15. 

Apparitions aj ClisAoneu, in consequence of a murther, iii. 294.—- 
Opinion of the Epicureans concerning ibeni, vi. 90, 91. 

Applause^ it’iidiilereDt effects, ii. 178. 

J . u 2 
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Appian RoikI. See Waij^* 

Appius^ competitor for the censorship with Scipio Africanus, Ii. 
332. 

- ■ ■ persuades Pompey that Cmsar’s army would revolt to him, 

iv. H)a I 

Marcus, V. 325. 

Claudius^ praetor of Sicil}", ii. 404*, and «. * 

Cl/nfdiitSj his rernonstriince to the stmate in the cp^c of Co- 

riol.iiins, ii. 108. His speech against makingtpeaee witlf Pyr- 
1 Im-, iil. 01. 

Claudius bctrotlis his daughter Claudia to Tiberius (irae- 

ciiii”, V. 202. t 

ChtuMuSy killed by Telesinu^i, iii. 273. * 

— (Hunau^^ a S.i!)iue, migrates with fve thousand families to 

Rome, and is made a senator, i. 300, 301. 

Clodiu^, sent by Lutuilus tcf'j'i jranes, iii. 35.>. 

— — Caru^y lefl governor in Africa by Por.ipey, v. 105. 
river, iil Ot. * 

\Aptf}a^ a city oJ‘ ('ret'’, iii. 111. 

.fyjw/. vv.v, Liiciu?^, his aceubatioii against (-ainRlus, i. 3Tf>. 

\ A puHa^ ii. 427. 

\Aquir S-wluf'j iii. 142, ’ 

conspire in beli'.df of Tarquin against the commonwealth, 

i. 275. Tlieir late, 270. ^ . 

Aq .'///.v?, Marcus, v. 30. 5 sliarp saying of Cicero’s about him, 320. 
, Mwnius, iii. 1:)7. 

^ olio of Meteilus’ lieutenantSi beaten by Sertoriua, i\. 

IS, 10. ^ 

*[• Af/uiuHiU, vi. 218, * 

draw Demetrius into t!*e deserts, v. 3C)8. He defeatf’ then?., 
juid carries, olf seven hundred camels, id. « Alexander’s expedi- 
tion against them, iv. 277- DuVn Cleopatra’s gallics, v. 492. 
■[Aradia Ucira'u., iv. 170. • 

f Nalv^tlnran, v. 368.— — Sccnite, iii.*.3.5/^ 

h.:':u;, ti'ril.ir admiral of the Lacedaemon ia» fleet*# iii. 195. 

J-. iv. 66. 

-}' .‘Ira ri\ er, i v. 3S0. 

f- J/V.u’; /'-/I, i. 11 . €• 

4.//’ '/.'.‘v?}:, vi. 2C >. 

Vii.vcs, the son of C’lim'a.s, in clanger of being slain, when Aban- 
t'd <-et himself op lynior. in Sieyon, vi. ].5fh Preserved b'y Soso, 
the : ister of Abantidas, till she can send him to Argos, 154. He 
I:. 4*tfiicari’d at Argos in a liberal diaivner, but distinguishes him- 
^'•]f mo.>t in the Paiarslra, itj. He undertakes the deliverance ^pf 
Sic^on, 1.75. Though hi' 1- not yet quite twenty years old, Ni- 
roclc’P, l!ie reigning tyrant, ix af/aid of him, ib. Aristomachus 
and Kcdelus join iu the enterprise, iff. 156. Aratus gets inteJ- 
il^'once of a part of the will tliat may hi scaled, ib, Xenocles 
c 1 riM!oi\noitio the v/all, and confirm the in/’elligence, ibm 

’'".it m-imur iu whicii he pr wided nion, arms, and scaling-ladder?, 

j. 'j. 157. Decoivos liie .qiles whom Nicocles &ent'|o Argils, 
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Finds some dogs kept near the wall let loo^e, but p^nts his lad- 
ders notwithstanding, lo.S. His conipar.y is nuich alarmed at the 
watch, whicii pass by, ih. But not discovered eitlier hy 
or by the person wlio kept guard in the t*nver, iL lie comes 
suddenly, \vith a small ]>arty, upon the tyrant’s guards at tiie 
palace, and takes tlu.m all prisoners, ITAK Calls together Ids 
iriends in the town, id. A herald, by his order proclaims liberty 
to the citizens, hJO. They fne to the tyrant’s palace, i/j. 
N«t a man lo6»^ on either side, th. The tyrant escapes by u sub- 
terranean passage, ih. Aratus recalls all, who had been banish- 
ed by the tyrants, //>, Is I'.id under didieulties, on account of 
c'thers being possessed of the property of tlie exiles, ih. Unites 
Sicyon tc the Aclia):jn league, ih. In what manner the Achaean 
league became so rcbpeclahle and important, Tlie chameter 
of Arativs, io. He ^crvos in tlie Achaean cavalry, and distinguishc^s 
himself by ready obedience 4o his general, w hoever he might hap- 
pen to he, I’toleniy, king of Kgypt makes him a present of 

twenty-five talents, and hel lys out the whole for the advantage of 
his fellow-citizens, ih. The exiles being clamorous for their pro- 
])crty,he takes a voy age to /Egypt to get money fo satisfy all parlies,* 
ih. Kneo'inters witii great dangers 111 his passage, ih ItJE Is w ell 
received hy.l’tolem}^ on account of liis supplying him witli paint- 
ings, for which Sicyon was celebrated, 164*. Aratus Irjted ty- 
rants to such a degree, tliat ho could not be persuaded to spare 
tlij picflire of one, Ui5. Btoleniy gives him a hundred and fifty 
talents, payable at several times, 1G6. By this money ho re- 
con cilesnhe poor to the rich, and secures the commonvvealth, ih. 
'fhe exiles erect his statue in brass, ih. The inscription upon 
it, ih. AntigoniKs eiideavours to gain Aratus, or make Ptolemy 
suspect liini, ih. Aratus is chosen general of the league, and 
ravages t!ie tcrritt^ries of Locris and Calydon, 167. Marclics to 
the assistance of the BeeotiaiRj, against the /Etolitms, but comes 
too late, it. Is general again, and undertakes to recover the 
Citadel of Corintli from the Macedonians, ih. E'or this purpose 
be forms a C(\rmexi/.}n with certain Syrians, wdio had a brother a 
soldier in the garriMm, and having purloined the king of Macc- 
don’s treasures, thereupon rerired to Sicyon, 170. Erginus, one 
of tlie brothers, undertakes to conduct liim to a part of tlie wail 
not above fifteen feet higli, ih. The plot near being discovered, 
171, 172. dgi-itus gets into Corinth by night, and advances to- 
wawl the citadel, 'Plie town is alarmed, and he prcTcceJs 

up the rock notwithstanding, ih. Arelielaiis, who commanded 
for Antigonus in the toiyn,* marches to attack Aratus’ r#fir ; hut 
tlie three hundred, whom Aratus had left behind, fall upoi»« 
Archelaus, and pul him to flight, 171*. Erginus comes to the 
throe hundred, and conducts them up the rock, ib^ The citadel 
is gained by Aratus, ih. 'Phe rest of Aratus’ forces arrive from 
Sicyon, and tlic Corinthians open their gates to them, ih. He 
persuades^ the Corinthians to join the league, and delivers to them 
the keys of their cit}^ 175. How he disposes of the prisoners, 
ih. He sf^zes the Herapum, and the harbour of Lechacum, 176. 
Ovcr-ruiyj Attica, tyid ravages the isle of Salaniis, ib. Sets the 
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Atheniai} prisoners free without ransom^ and thereby sows tlip 
seeds of a defection from the Macedonians, ib. Brings Ptolemy 
into the Achaean league, by declaring him its protector, iL Is 
chosen general every other year, id. Attempts to rescue Argos 
from the yoke of tyranny ; but one of his assochtes discovers the 
design to the tyrant Aristornachus, 177, 178. Aristoniachus is 
despatched soon after by one of his own servants, 178. Aristip- 
pus succeeds to the tyranny, and gets a fine ]aidf»upon the 
Aclnrans for the lale breach of the peace, jA. Tlic miserable 
life of a tyrant described in that of Aristippus, 179. Aratus 
makes several fruitless attempts upon Argos, 180. The Argives, 
for whose liberties he fights, give him no assistance, id. He 
fights a pitched battle with Aristippus, and lets tht victory slip 
out of his hands, id. Adds Cleona; to the Achaean 'league, 181. 
Celebrates the Ncmcan games at (Mconae, id. Takes tliose who 
were going to Argos foivtlie same purpose, and sells them for 
slaves, id. Draws Aristippus against Cleonjc by a stratagem, 
puts him to the rout, iiul kills him in the pursuit, id, 182. This in 
good measure removes the imputation ol* cowardice, which some 
endeavoured .to fasten iiprui him, 182. A^ ias and young Aristo- 
machus enter Argos witli the king of Macedon’s troops, id. 
Aratus endeavours to depose Lysia<lcs, tyrant ef Megalopolis, 
183. SulFeis the TEtoIians to enter Felojxmnesiis, but falls upon 
them while they are plundering Pellene, dislodges them, and 
kills a considerable number, 184, 18.>. Makes peace with 
them, 1 86’. Makes several atfcinpts upon the Pir.Tiis, and in one 
of them breaks his leg, id. 187. Is defeated by Bittiys, Deme- 
trius' general, 187. On the death of Demetrius, the Athenians 
call in Aratus to their assistance, and he prevails upon Diogenes, 
Ihe Macedonian governor, to deliver up to them the 7^ira;us^ 
Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium, for a hundred and fifty talents, of 
■which he furnishes twenty, id, lVi8. 'I'he Achaean league receives 
several very considerable states into it’s community, IfJB. Among 
these is 5irgos^ Aratus having persuaded it’s fyrant Aristoniachus 
to quit the sovereignty and join the Achffi^ins, iL Aristoniachus 
is chosen general of the league, and proposes to carry his arms 
into Laconia, 189. Aratus opposes a war witli Clcomenes as 
impolitic, b«t at last consents, id. Clcomenes otfesi battle at 
Palantiuin, but Aratus prevents the offer from being accepted, id, 
Lysiades accuses Aratus to the Achacans, idj^ He is chosen 
prffitor the next year notwithstanding, ifa, Beatfn by* Cleo- 
mcnes, id. Collects his army, and surprises Mantinea, id. Ly- 
siadei:, in another action, puls thc^riglit wing of the Lacedemo- 
nians to flight ; but going too far uport the pursuit, is cntangiyl 
in an intricate piece of ground, and slain by Cleomcnes, 190. 
The loss oY that brave man, and the defeat of the army, is im- 
puted to Aratus* neglecting to support him, 191. Aratus is 
sometime considered in a disgraceful light the Ach<xaQS, id. 
He redeems his credit a little, by beating ^^egistO(lOus, father- 
in-law to Cieomoncs, and taking hyna prisoner, id. When it 
comes to his turn again, he declines the conimanC^l on account 
.of the growing power of Cleomcnes, f^. The bad policy of 
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Aratus, in calling in the Macedonians, instead of* suffering 
Cleotencnes to be appointed general of the league, 192. Cleo- 
menes is exasperated by fruitless negotiations, and miikes a still 
greater progress with his arms, 193, 194. Aratus attempts to 
cut oflPthe innovators in Corinth ; and with difficulty escapes with 
his own life, ib. 195. The Corinthians put their city into the 
hands of Cleomenes, and he shuts up the citadel with a wall of 
circumviillation, 1 95. Aratus applies to the Aitolians and Athe- 
nian^ for assistance, but without effect, ib. Cleomenes offers 
him a yearly pension of twelve talents, on certain conditions, 
196. Aratus* insincere answer, ib, Cleomenes blocks up Si- 
cydn, ib» Aratus escapes with much difficulty, to iEgium, and 
by a decree of council calls in Antigonus, and surrenders to him 
Acrocorintlius, ib. Goes with the Aclixan magistrates to meet 
Antigonus, 197. Antigonus* friendship for him, ib. Several 
actions under the walls of Corinth, 198. Argos revolts to the 
Macedonians, and Cleomenes retires to Mantinca, ib. Aratus 
sifomits to many mortifying things, after Antigonus was become 
master of Acrocorintlius, 199. Has the nvanness to call 
Mantineri (after it Was retaken) • Antigonia,’ 200. After the 
death of Antigonus, the Ailtolians attack Aratus, and defeat him, 
201, 202. He calls Philip to his assistance, 202. The incon- 
sistency of Philip’s behaviour to him, 203. Aratus advisea 
Philip not 861250 the castle of Ithoine, 206. Philip orders a 
dose of slow poison to be given him, 207. Aratus dies at 
iEgium, fh. Is buried at Sicyon, 208. The testimony which 
the oracle of Delphi paid to his virtue, ib. Divine lionours paid 
him, ih, 

the Younger, liis bed dishonoured by Philip, vi. 20‘1«. Has 
•SL poison given him b'^ Philip, which deprives him of his intellects, 
207. ’ • , , ^ 

fAraxrSf river, iv. 167. v. 473. 

Arbofcsy ho^v punished by Artaxerxes for desertion, vi. 129. 

Arbela, battle of; iv. 288, 289. • 

■fArbclitiSf district, iv. 289. 

'fArcadiansy called acorn-eaters, ii. 177. Come into Italy witli 
Dvancler, f. 86. Defeated b^ Arcliidumus, without the loss ot 
one SparCfin, iv. 114. 

Arcadian year, i. 200. 

Arcadim^ said to%e the person that killed Galba, vi. 239. • 

ArceulmiSj and Amphares betray Agis, v. 151. 

^ the Academician, iii. 2. vi. 156. 

Arckedamus^ the iEtolian, if. Sll. * 

ArrhelaiiSf king of Sparta,* i. 118. 

, one of.Mithridates* generals, iii. 246, 252^ 263. Af- 
terward in the service of the Romans, 265. 

^ a merchant of Dclium, iii. 263. 

— — , a physi(^n,*iii. 299. 

> — , thapoet, iii. 297. 

• — , an officer of Antigonus, vi. 174. 

- ■ > AHony’s care of his dead body, v. 428. 
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Archeptolhj one of tlic sons of Thcmtstocles, i. 357. 

Arckestratus, at what time this poet lived, ii. and m His 
saying concerning Alcibiades, iii. 

, propovscs a decree against Pliocion, v. 40. 

Archias, one of tlie Theban tyrants, ii. 31'7. Hii saying, 352, 353. 
Is killed, 354. 

— — , the Athenian high-priest, ii. 353. r 

— — , tlie Athenian captain, surnamed ‘ Phugadothcitts,* v. 286. 
Archioladt'Sy an Athenian, affects the Spartan g^-uvity, v. IS. Ke- 
pr/)ve(l Ibr inconsisLcnc}^ by I’hocion, ih, 

Archihius^ his generous behaviour with respect to Cleopatra, after 
her dearli, v. 508, 

Archidamidy wliat she said to the Laccda?nionian senate, iii. 106. 

, the grandinotlur of Agis, v. ISO. fSves up her 

estate to the public, 142. Lsmurtheied by order of Ainpbarts, 
153. 

ArckldamidaSy sayings of Iiis, i. 143, 144. 

ArcJiidamus, king oPMparta, son of Zeuxldamus, and father of 
Agis and Ag'j'silaus, w 70. l inen ior marrying a little woman, 
72. Endeavours to reconcile the GrockJ to each oth“r, ii. 45. 
IMardies into the territories of the Athenians, 50. Other paiti- 
culars, iii, 316, 317. * 

— , son of Agesilaus iv 1^2* Cleonymns is his favouiv 
ite, iL Interx'edes fv>r Sj^Iiodrias, id. Defeats Arcadians, 
114. 1 1 is valour, 115. Slain by the lUessapians, v. 135. 

, son of Eiiibniidas, v. 135. 

— , brother of Agi«, saves hwnself from Leonidas bv a 
timely retreat, v. 1.54. Is recalled by Cleonienes and inurthcved, 
150, *160. 

Archidemusy sent to per.'snade Plato to retirii to Sicily, viil7. * 
Archilochu'^y ii Greek poet, ti^e gods do honour to his nit'inory, i, 
172, Ver.se ^ of his, i. 7. 

ArchimcchrSy li. 408. Invents several military raach'inoK at the re- 
quest of Hitvo, 409. "^fhe power of his machines, ih. 410. De- 
feats MarccJJus, who calls hi. ii * a Ibiarwis,' flS. Commits no 
account of his machiiies to writing, ih. So intent upon his 
studies, that he hears not the tumult when tlie town is taken, 
418. IIow killed, /4. Kcgretted by Marceiias, 41t^. The de- 
vice on his tomb-.'^tone, 414. 

Arckhippe, wife of Themistocles, i. 357- * 

Archippusy the [)oet, ii. 114. • , * 

Archonsy tl;e chief magistrates in Athens, i. 45, n. An account of 
then* office, i. 244, n. ii. 444. ^ • t 

Archo/rde.'y sent hy the Syracusans to Dion, vi. 39. • ’ 

Arch^titSy of the first inventors orniechanic% ii.408. 

, tlic Pythagorean, security for Plato’s safety in Sicily, yi. 

17. Demands him of Dionysius, 19. 

Arcis^ius, a Spartan officer, executed for sufremlering the Cadmea, 
ii. 356. # 

AtCturnsy his rising attended with tempestuous wcathpr, vi.24. 
Ardettu's^ a place at Athens, i. 35. 
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'Areopagites^ i. 24>5. • 

Areopagus^ court of, established by Solon, on a belter footing, i. 

7J. Examines whether every man has a visible livelihood, 
^51. T's power lessened, ii. 12, 16. 

AretamUf vi. j] . 

Arete, daughter of Dionysius the Elder, !)v Aristoinachc, and wife 
of Dion, vi. 7 Compelled to marry Timocrutos, 20. 
fAre'husa^ i. 162. v. 1(>1. 

yl^eusy king rf Sparta, iii. 105. Arrives seasonably from Crete to 
tinj relief of Sparta against Pyrrhus, 110. Cut's o If a number 
of Pvrrlius’ men in their iiuirch to Argos, 111. Assists the Ar- 
gives, 1 Ifj. 

Argns^ tne name of a poet, and of a spceics of serpents, v. 254?. 

Dcnufl^rluMies so railed, io. * 

Aroiicnuis, mother of Brabidas, a saying of hers, i. 151. 
iii. 19t. * 

their kings, i. 122. Invited by Alcihiadcs to join the 
Athenians, ii, 12^^, U)\. Celebrate the Neinean games, vi. 
Aigiui,, Galoa’s f'oedinan, buries bis master, yi. 241. ^ 

Argo, the name oyjason*> ship, i. 21. 
f and Messono ; the cause of their ruin, i. 122. 

— , ATiitus ilelivers it from iPs tyrants, vi. 188. Clemnenes 
makes himself master of it, v. 178. Loses it again, 176, 177. 
3\ryiub makes an att'*!npt upon it, iii. 112, 118. 

Argpmspidcs, or silver sliields, commanded by Antigenes and Teu- 
tamns, iv. (jl. Never (b Haled, 62. Their treachery to Eumenes, 
68. •jhinl.sliod bv ^<5. 

Anadne falL in hive wiih 'FI leseus, and gives him a clue to the 
Lahyrintl), i. 2i'. (iovyrnment of Crete devolves on her, 21. 
Dilterent aceouiits oi’her, Hk Has two sons by TJieseus, 22. Is 
cast upon the isle of (.’yprus, /5. Divine honours paid her there, 
28. 'Fwo iVriadnes, Hu * • 

^Ariini^j a*friend of C'yrus, vi. 12,5. * • 

*Ari(i>nc!iL\Sy ^erxes* brotlier and admiral, a vq^y brave man, i. SSi*. 

Killed in ^le hettle of 8alamis, ilu 
Arlamnei^^ au Arabian, sent by the Partliians to mislead Crassus, 
iii 4?76. Cassias reproaches him with perfidy, 478. 

Ariarmhes^ king of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, iv. 41. Takea 
prisoner by Ptrdiccas, 42. 

— — Sne of the sons of Mithridates, iii. 246. Poisoned by 
his falJ^xer, iv. 172. 

AidaspeSf one of the sons of Artaxerxes, his mildness and timidity, 
^ vi. 149. Poisons IiiniseTf, *5. • 

Arimaniusy a Persian*deity, i. 352. Supposed the author of 6til, 
n, vi. 149, n. ^ 

\ Ariminum^ taken by Csv^nr, iv. 202. 

Arimnestus, general of the Plata*ans, Iiis dream, ii. 464. 

■ — , a &aiitan, kills Mardonius, ii. 475. 

AriobarzfineSfKing of Cappadocia, expelled by Mitbridatei, re-es- 
tablished by Sylla, iii. 264. Svlla reconciles those two princes, 
2(36. !• 
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Arioharzatiesy r^-establishcd by Cicero, v. 336. 

AriomandcSf son of Gobryas, a Persian general, iii. 210. 

Anovutus^ king of the Germans, Cscsar’s war with him, iv. 379* 
Ariphron^ guardian to Alcibiades, ii. 112. 

Andcenctus^ general of tlie Acheans, iii. 17, 23. 

Aristagoras, of Cyzicura, his dream, iii. 34?0. 

Arislander^ of Telmesus, interprets Philip’s dream, iv. 240. His 
observation to Alexander concerning tlie sweating of Orpheus’ 
statue, 259. Foretells the taking of Tyre, 277, 27^'^. Sacrififies 
to Fear, 289. What he does to encourage Alexander’s men, 
292. Forewarns Alexander of an impending evil, 317. En- 
deavours to comfort him after he had killed Clitus, 320. ' 

Aruleas^ the Proconnesian, the story of hi.s vanishing, i. 97. 

■ ■ — — , a citizen of Argos, invites Pyrrhus thither, iii. 111. 

Opens one of the gates for him, 113. 

Aristides, son of Lvsiinachus", of the tribe of Antiochis, and the 
ward of Alopece, ii. 444. Dilferent accounts of his estate, ih. 
445. On what account‘ appointed Archon, 447. A flivourer 
of aristocracy, ih. I'or that, and otlier reasons, always opposed 
by Theini.stocles,'//;. 'flicir difterent clispositiotis, and characters, 
The integrity, patriotism, and steadiness, of Aristides, 448. 
His speech to the Atlu*nians with respect to their wanting to be 
fl ittered in tlieir degeneracy, 451. Datis arrives with Darius’ 
tloet at Marathon, and ravages the neighiiouring country, ih. 
Of the generals appointed to act again&t him, Miitiades was first 
ill dignity, and Aristides next to him, ih. The hitter gives up 
Ills turn in the command, and greatly strengthens the hands of 
the former, 452. The battle of Marathon described, ib. While 
the Greeks march to defend Athens, Aristides is left at Marathon 
to guard the prisoners and spoils, ib. 453. He- ac(|uits himself of 
tliat charge in the most upright nijjnncr, 453. But Callias and 
others enrich themselves unknown to liim, ib. Cho.scn Archon, 
and surnamekl ‘ the Just,’ 454. Banished by the Ostritcisni, 455., 
ICxtraordiiuiry instance of his moderation, 456, 4.^7. • His prayer 
for the Athenians in going into exile, 457. IlccalAd, ib. For 
the good of the public, scruples not to join his enemy Themisto- 
cles, ib. 'I'akcs tlie nephews of Xerxek prisoners, 459. Opposes 
the proposal of Themistoclcs, 460. What he coniraani4ed the 
Spartan embassadors to tell their masters, 461, His orders to 
the priests, 462. Has the chief command of the Athenians in 
the war with Mardonius, 463. Marches to Platea*, ib. Consults 
the oracle of Apollo, and receives a perplexing answer, which 
is at last unriddled, ib. 464. Puts an eiuhto the dispute betweeii 
Tlie Tegeatsc and the Athenians, about tli^ir post in the battle, 
by referring i| to the allies, 465. Ilis prudent ^liehaviour on 
discovering a conspiracy in the Athenian camp, 466. The Me- 
gaiensians being distressed by the Persian cavalry, Aristides 
sends a jiarty of Athenians to their assistrftice,«46'^ Alexander, 
king of Macedon, comes in the night, and informs Aristides of 
the design of Mardonius to attack the Greeks the next day, 469. 
Aristides immediately acquaints Pausanias, the conii3|iuler-in- 
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diief, with his jntell!g:ence, iL Reproves the Athenians for find- 
injjf fault with their being removed to tlie right wing, facing the 
Persians*, 4*70. Mardonius alters his disposition to avoid lighting 
with the Athenians, 471. The clay passes without a battle, iL 
The Greeks make a movement, to gain a camp more advanta- 
geous for water, ib. Dangers from the separation of the troops, 
and .from waiting long*' for auspicious tokens in the sacrifices, 
471-,_474. The Lacedeemonians make great luivoek among the 
Iflersians, wh ) behave witli great gallantry, 174. Aristides hastens 
to join the former, Imt is attacked by the way by the Thebans 
and other Greeks, idlies to the Persians, ib. He defeats them, 

' 47.'>. The Persian camp is taken, and prodigious slaughter 
made, 47(5. What the loss on both sides was, ib. The Greeks 
rear art altar to Liberty, 477. The AtheniaUvS and Laccdicmo- 
niaiji dispute al)Outthe cluef honour of the day, but compromise 
the matter by adjudging ft to the Plahcans, 478. The decree, 
which^ Aristicles proposed in their favour to the general iissembljt 
of the Greeks, 480. Their annual jwoLOssion in memory ol* those, 
who died for liberty, ib, Aristides pcrmils Arc^pns to be chosgn 
out of the vvhol'2 bod}' of citizens, 481. Yjffv high testimony 
which the Athenians gave to his virtue, in ordering 'riiemistoclii 
to comnumicatc a certain project to him only, ib. 4v^-\ Joined 
in commission with Cimon in an expedition at sea, 4S2. The 
justice and candour of these two generals draw tfie chief com- 
inand*of the allies lioni the Lacecla-'monians to the Athenians, ib. 
The Lacedfciijonians desire, that Aristides may r(’gidale the 
(juotaifof all the statps of Greece, for the war with the barbarians, 
, 484. He executes that commission with his u-auil integrity and 

ability, ib. What he saidjLo 1'liemistocles on the (|URlifications of 
a.general, 485. Makes a di(!erc'ncc between private and political 
justice, which has no iouncUtion in fact, ib. 48i). Allows it to 
be unjust to bring the publTc treasure of Gn'cce from DcTos to 
Athegs, *1)111 at the same time says it wu.'^ ev^iediont, 4Sf>. 
* Though be idade the public rich, bim^^eif continues poor, ib. 
Reckoned by Plf^to the greatest and mo.st dlnstrious man of his 
time, 487. His candid behaviour to 'riiomistficles, ib. Various 
accounts of liis death, ib. 488. Hi:' monument at Phaleriuui, 
erected at the public charge, 488. Ilis" son and daughters pro- 
vided for by the public, ib, 

the€.ocvian, ii. 2JS. ‘ . 

8— — :^son of Xpnopliiliis, ii. 227. 

, author of the Milesiacs, iii. 49.*;. 

Aj^isiioJij tyrant of Athenf, compels the city to oppose* Sylhi, iii. 
^ 247. His vile character, 249. Surrenders the citadel for Witftt 
of water, 251. Poisoned by Sylla’s oriler, 204. ^ 

Aristippus of Argos set himself up tyrant liiore, vi 178. The mi- 
serable life of a tyrant, 179, 180. Killed in Itis fliglit, 182. 

. ■ the Cyr^niarr, what he said of Dionysius, vi. 18. A 

jocular prediction of his, ib, 

Aristo the Chian, v. 263. 

Ari^iobul\^ Bee Diana, 
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ArUtobulus of Cassandria, v. 279. 

— king of Jiidca, taken priFoner by Pompey, iv. 174. 

Makes head against Gabinius and Antony, and is again among 
the captives, v. 4-27. 

ArisioclilHS, the ;hth(*r of LysanJer, iii. 189. 

Aristocraics the iii.^torian, i. 116. 163. iii. 22. 

■ — — the rhetorician, attends Mark Antony in his Timoncan 
rctircnieiif, v 492. , 

ArhiacrUns sent to Philip of Macedon by Pexodorps, iv. 253. c. 
Arid demns^ tyrant of jMegiiJopolis, iii. 2. 

■- , son of Hercules, founder of the royal family at 

iSparta, iv. 93, and n. 

the Milesian, sent by Demetrius to the g )vernor of 
Athens, V. 370, and to Antigonus with the news of-a victory, 
378. 

Aristodhus the Tanagrcan assassinates Ephialtes, ii. 18. 

Aristo^iton^ the public informer, v. 13, 14. 

‘—i. ^ Demosthenes makes an oration against him, v. 269. 

His grand-daughter married at the public charge of the Athe- 
nians, ii. 4901’ y 

Ar/sffmtfic/u:^ daughter of Hipparinus, married to Dionysius the 
lilder, vi. 4. Her speech to Dion on restoring to him his wife 
Arete, 48. Put to death by order of icetes, 54. 

Arislomachasy an exile from Sicyon, joins Aratus in his enterprise 
for the dcdivcrancc of that city, vi. 155. 

■ — , tyrant of Argos, vi. 177. Slain by his servants, 178. 

— the Younger reigns some time at Argos, vi. 182. 

Quits the tyranny, joins the Achaean ieagut*, and is elected 
general, 188. Is put to death, 199. 

Aristomencs offers a hecatomb three several times for havii}g as 
often killed a hundred Laccdscraoiiians, i. 92. 

Arislon assists Pisistratus in forming his tyranny at Athens, i. 265. 
the philosopher, vi 58. 

— the Corinthian, his stratagem, iii. 430, 431, n, 

— the Paconian iv. 301. 

Ariatoiiicnsy natural son of Eumenes, excites troubles in Asia, iii. 
59. His affairs ruined, v. 221. 

— ■ ■ - > Mithridates’ admiral, delivered up to Lucullus by his 

own people, iii. 342. 

, of Marathon, v. 286. 

Aristonous the musician, iii. 211. 

Aristophanes the comic poet, his saying of the Samians,'^ ii. 40* 

« — , one of Alexander's life-gtiarils, iv. 319. 

Aiistophon the painter, his drawing of Nemxa, ii. 134. 

. ■ - the orator, v. 10. When Archon, v. 280. 

Aristotle the ^itagyrite, i. 5, 16, 30. His engaging manner, if. 
228. His writings but little known in the time of Sylla, iii. 
267. Philip sends for him to take the tuiticpi of Alexander, iv. 
248. His acroamatics and epoptics, 249. Hi^ metaphysics, ib. 
Alexander talks of his sophisms, S49. What Cicero said of his 
writings, v. 321. 
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Aristotle of Argos persuades the Argives to qu|j: Clcomencs* 
interest^ v. 176. 

■ — the logician assists in killing the tyrant of Sicyon, vi. 155. 
Aristoxenus the musician, his question to Dionysius concerning 

Plato, ii. 240. 

- — , his commentaries, iv. 241- 

Aristratns^ tyrant of Sicyon, his picture excellently drawn by 
Me!:^nthcs, vi. 1G5. Aratus desired to spare it on that ac- 
cent, iL 

Arilhmiades assists Lycurgus in forming the Lacedsemonian com- 
monwealth, i. 117- 

A^T;ius the philosopher honoured by Octavius Caisar, v. 501, 502. 

\ Armenia^- 473. 

Arm/j} 2 knM^ their cavalry, v. 174. • 

Anni/urlriunij i. 89. 

drnncfiSf a Persian, sent by Thcmistoclos to Xerxes, i. 3SC, 337- 
fArj)imn}fy and it’s district, iii. 

ArrcnidcHy v. 282. 

Arrhidft'iiSy natural son of Philip of Macedon, iv. 253. By Phi- 
linna a courtesan S5S. Promising in liis tfhjil^iood, but biflt 
both in health and understanding by Olympias’ potions, ib. 
His commi>siori to Eumcnes, 55. 

Arriusy Qui) 2 !usy informs the senate of some particulars of Catlline^s 
conspiracy, v. 310. 

A'^rojK •See Arun,^. 

An'iuiiiuR commands the main body of Augustus’ fleet at Actium, 

V. 48f/^ ^ 

Armcasy a common nanic of tlic kings of I’artliia, lii. 473, M. 

... ■ — Orodeny tlie first who sends an embassy to the Romans, iii- 

2.35, 472. Understands* the Clreek language, 4%’. Makes 
peace with Artayrsdes, king <if Armenia, and marries his son to 
that prince’s sister, ib, Wis second son Phraates gives* him 
aconite, end afterward strangles him, 498. 

— Hiirpatci<, son of Tiiibazus, murthers ArsanTes, vi. 150. 
u^rsennesy natiyal son of Artaxerxes, his c!iarac?er, vi. 149. Slain, 
150. 

’fAnajiiaSy river, iii. 373. « 

Anenalfpi Athens, iiij§2.jl. 

fArsla7i grove, where the Tuscan army was brought up, i. 282. 
Arsicasy at firit the name of Artaxerxes Mnemon, vi. 114. 
fArfisy river, iv. yiG. * 

AriabaziiSy a I’crsian oificcr, ii. 476. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ , father of Biirsine, iv. 39, 272. • 

jlrtagcrscsy general of^he Cadnsians, vi. 121. Slain by Cyrus, 
^Artafiyra.^y called ‘ tlie King Eye,’ brings Artaxerxes an account 

of Cyrus’ diath, vi. 127- ^ • 

Ai'tavasdeSy king of Armenia,' goes with six thousand horse in aid 
to Crassu?, iiu 474. His excellent advice to Crassus in person,. 
ib. Mf^kes pfface w ith Orodes, 496, Writes tragedies and other 
pieces in Greek, ib. 
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Ariavasdcsj an ally to Antony, v. 4'61. Why he withdrew from the 
Roman carAp, 4-fS2. 

Artaxfis king of Armenia, lii. ri72. 

t Arlaxaia^ built by the advice of Annibal, iii. 372, 373. 

ArtaxerxeSy son of Xerxes, suriuimed * Longimanus,* vi. 114. His 
character, llo. 

Artaxkuxks II. surnamed ‘ Mnemon,’ vi. 114. Son of Darius 
and Parysutis the daughter of Artaxerxes Longimanus, ih. Has 
three hrotlicrs, Cyrus, i)stanes, and Oxathros, ib. Of ’a mild 
disposition, the very reverse of his brother Cyrus, 115. Marries 
Statira, and with much difficulty keeps her, when the king had 
j)iit her brother to death, and designed that she should share his 
tate, if), riis mother lias tlv^ greater afiection lor Cyr^is, and is 
desirous of raising him to the throne, 1 lf>. TJic prytenco she 
makes use of for that purpose, ih- Darius appoints his eldest 
son his successor notwithstanding, J^nd changes Iiis name from 
Arsaces to Artaxcixes, ‘ (’!yriis resolves to assassinale Arta- 

r ^xerxes, when that prince goes to Pasargadac, to be consecrated 
king, 117- The cercmninus of the consecration, IJ6. The 

• conspiracy isvJisrov(‘rc(l to ihe king by Tisaphernes ; bet Cyrus 
escapes uith iiil|ninit 3 , through tlie intercession of the quecii- 
mother, and continues to aspire to the sovereignty, 1 17. Cvri s 
enlists 1‘oreigii troopsS under various pretences, 1 17. ParvsiU.s 
always endeavours to exculpate him, ih. Artaxerxes of a dila- 
tory turn (.finind, 118. Oflier particulars of Ins (diar. etor, ih, 
iSouic of his sayings, lit), lie admits liis brothers Ostane> 
and Oxathres to his tabl<', contrary to the custom of Pev'.^ia, 1 1;). 
The (luccn Statira behaves in a popul.rr manner, ?!». Cyrus 
marches against the king his hrotlier, with a hundred thousanU 
barbarians, and nearly thirteen thousand Greeks, ]20. Tisa- 
pherncs informs tlic kiitg (d’the real designs <d’ Cyrus, ih, I-Jtalira 
reproaches Parysatis wi^li patronizing a rebl'i ; and Paryautis 
resolves to destroy Statira, Ailaxerxes draus a vast tiench 
along the f.huns, hut Cyrus is suilered to pass it, and to mareli 
utmost to PrahyUn, lit. Tirihazus rouses the king to action, ib. 
'I'he king brings nine hundred tliour-and mcn‘ into the field and 
draws them up jiulieiously, ib, Vl% The battle of (''iinaxa, ib, 
Phigagenient of Cyrus with Artaxerxes^ 21, 125. The beha- 
viour of Artaxerxes on the death of Cyrus, 127, 128. lie drinks 
some bad water with avidity, 127. The riglit-hand and the head 
of Cyrus are cut olf, J2S. I’lie king collects a considerable body 
of men, and returns to his camp, ih, Something of ah analogy 
between the punishments whicli the I^’ng inflicted, and the crime, 
12h. He is ambitious of having it bclieV^cl, that Cyrus fell jy' 

* his hand, ib. The poor Carian and IMithridates the Persian, ' 
w ho arc his aompeLitors for that honour, come Ko a miserable 

1 nd, 130. Parysatis iruluJg(*s her vengeance upon them, and on 
the eunuch who cut off Cyrus' head and right-hand, ib, Mithri- 
dates suffers the cruel punishment of ‘thftlxAtt,' 131. Arta- 
xerx 0 s, contrary to his promise, puts Clearchus, and the other 
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(trecian officers to death, 134. Parysatls poisons the queen 
Statira, 135- Artaxerxes punishes Gigis, who vhs an accessary 
to the murther, after the manner that prisoners were punished 
in Persia; but only confines liis mother to the city of Babylon, 
136. The Ten Thousand Greeks make good their retreat out of 
the heart of the enemy’s country, ib. The Lacedemonians 
attempt to deliver the Asiatic Greeks from servitude, and fail in 
the«two first expeditions; but succeed under Agesilaus, ib, 137- 
Arlaxerxes, by his money, stirs ap a Grecian war against Lace- 
’^aemon, 1?7. Agesilaus is called to the defence of liis own 
country, ib. Artaxerxes gains the sea-fight near Cnidus, by 
Conon and Pharnahazus, 13S. The peace of Antalcidas’ follows, 
which makes the Asiatic Greeks, and the islands reckoned among 
their uepeiidencies, tributary to the Persian, ih. The king pays 
great^dttentioB to Antaleidas; but after the Spartans liacf lost the 
batilc of Leuctra, treats him w^ith contiimpt, lb, 139. Pelopidas 
keeps up his dignity at the Per^>ian court, while Ismenias dis- 
honcyirs his commission, 139. The king makes rich presen^^,^ 
Timagoras the Athenian, who is aftc'rward capitally condemned 
by his countryiiien for having received theijij^^O. Parysatig is 
recalled by llie*lcing, ih. At her instigation 4le puts Tisaphernes 
to death, ib. She cherishes his passion for his own daughter 
Atos3a, Ml. He marries A tossa, and also another of his own 
daughtc'rs named Amestris, ib. Sends Pharnabazus and Iphi- 
crates against the Egyptians; but the expedition miscarries by 
the difierenco between the generals, ib, 142. Marches in person 
against the Cadusians, 142. His numerous army is greatly 
ilistr&sed for wanttof provisions, ih, Tiribazus extricates tlicril 
from the difliculty by a stratagem, ih, Artaxerxes shows himself 
very paticMit of fatigue, 143. On liis arrival in his own iLaniinions, 
lie permits his Uoops to fell the trees of his parks for fuel, ib. 
Thinks liimselfc despised byjiis grandees for his ill success in the 
expedition, and becomes cruel and sanguinary, 144. il7s sons 
make pifl-ties for the crow n, ib. The equitable parkof his su!)jects 
faVour Darius, the eldest son ; but Oclii.% hopes to gain tlu* 
crown, thi\)LigIi the interest of AtoSvSa, ib, Artaxerxes declares 
Darius his successor, ib. The heir apparent, according to cus- 
tom, being to be granted his first request, he asks for Aspasia, 
late «iFhe concubine of Cyrus, /A. 145. The king gives her, but 
fioon afterward takes her away, and consecrates her to Diana 
Anitis, 2A.*146. Darius is highly ofienvled at the aflrcint, 146. 
Tiribazus, whom tlic king had disappointed of one of the prin- 
cesses, excites Darius to conspire against his father, ih, 147. 

^ Artaxerxes receives intelligence, that the conspirato?s design to 
enter his chamber In the night, and kill Jiim in his bod, ff?. 
The pruden/. method which he adopted to be g[)nviiiced of tlie 
truth, and for his own safety, ib, 148. 'J'iribazus falls, fighting 
in his own defence, 148. Darius is tried for the conspiracy, 
condemned, ^ndf)ut to death, ih. Artaxerxes dies, at the age 
of ninety-four, having reigned sixty ycais, 150. 

Artemidormy a Greek, his services to Lucullus, iii. 347- 

t* 12 
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Artemidonis^ the Cnuiian, gives Caesar an account in writing of the 
conspiracy against liim, iv. 4*3:3. 

Artemisia^ queen of Halicarnassus^ takes up the body of Arianicnes 
brother of Xerxes, i. 331*. 

sea-fight of, ii. 112. 

Artemhinsy niont.i of, iv. 261. 

Ariemiusy of Colophon, Alexander’s speech lo him, iv, 318. 
Arlnnwiy en;- iricc’r to Pericles, why called ‘ Perlphoretus,’ ii. 4d. 
Arihinift.^y tlie Zelile, declared inlanious for attempting to Corrupt 
the Circelis with IVM-sian gold, i. 320. 

Aiinniui in a vision advises Octavianus to quit the camp, vi. 96. 
yirfsy compared lo the senses, v. 302. 

I Arvrruiy a people of (iaul, iv. 3S9. Defeated by Ccesar, 390. ' 
ArunSy son of Tarquin, fights Brutus, and both fall in the combat, 

i. 282. 

■ , son of Porsenm, i. 297. 

, a Tuscan, piTsiKicles llu* Gauls to invade Italy, i. 379- 

son of Al . etas, andTather oi* .laicides, iii. 66. « 

Artjmhciry lirotiier of Olympias, iv. 21-0. 
y!.i, a siMuii colr';,^i S77. 

^isfiolour. fy who, fi'i 295. 

king (if .Mauritania, expelled, iv. 12. Assisted the 
Cihciiin pirates, •), 

Ascau'nry .‘•er! of /iv.i."..:, i. 5f). 

A^^di'piadi" y tlie ui-.it account of Alexander's d:Tilh to 

,\then:5, \.26. 

AiAnibaly ana ilamilcs’.r, Carthaginian generals, sent into Sicilv, 

ii. 2Gi. 

I'farday a Persian w'ord, i\'. 2G7, r^. 

\Arft. (-ppretsed by Sylla, iii. 2?.? ^ ?ditluidates^ massacre of 
Po'c.ans tliere, ih. 

dauglitcT oi Themistoeles, i. 358. 

Asia! mi, 'iy oi\c of G alba’s freednien, vi. 231. 

J St} ♦•/. 427. • 

/ i.iari't, iMi't or*the Syracusans, iii. 112. t 

‘\‘A>ia(4nny r’.v.;r, lii. lil. • “ 

i-J A i\ Ids account of the battle of I'liarsalia, iv. 219. At- 
tends Ca- .ir in Africa, 118. A friend of Caesar’s, v. 102. 

, a r.’ioiul of Anio’iv, v. 4-3 k ' 

Asopu'iy fath.er of Sii'.ojr’, iii. 360. 

it’.*? bite o^'casinnh an ea.sv death, v. 105. ' 

A pasiay J^erieles aeoiused of ranking war on the Samians at her 
instigatipn, ii. :16. A native of ]Mi[cLus, ii. Skilled in rhe- 
^toric, ib. Socrates one of her vi.sitors, 37. Pericles marrirs 
her, and has a son h} her, ib. She is accused of impiety, and 
of being proi;*tres.«^ to Pericles, and with ddficultyi saved by that 
great man, IS, 49. 

» — I — , of Pliocaia, ctmeubine to Cyrus, ii. 38. Her name ori* 
ginally Mllto, ,/i. Made prie.stess to Diana Ani&s vi. 145, 146. 
Aspclosy Achilles so called in lUus, iii. 66. • 

Aspltalins. Sec ycf^uae. ^ 
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Jspis^ the citadel of Ar^ds, v. ITS. Why so called^ 113> n. 
As^if kicks a lion to dcatn, iv. 348. 
t Assus^ river, iii. 254-. 

Asteriay of Sdamis, one of Ciinon's mistrespes, iii. 299. 

Asteropus^ the first that raised the power of the Ephori, v. 
Afityanax^ vi. 77. 

Astyochtis^ the double part he between Phrynichus and Alcu 
biadrs, ii. 150. 

Aslyphi/asy the, f*osidonian, interprets Cimon's dream, iii. 320« 
Assyrians, iii. 363. 

Asyltrus, his temple made a place of refuge by Romulus and 
Ueraus, i. 61. 

Atur^atas, a Syrian goddess, treasures of her temple, iii. 4*72, if. 
Atfiiis^ hft imprerations, as tribune, against Crassus, iii. 470. 
t Alhdhmnuins^ iii. 50. iv. 210. 

Atheist, 'J'lieodorus called orte, v. 44. 

Athemcfu least so called, enlarged by Theseus, and made Commg|j^ 
te all Attica, i. 29, ?/. See Panathennm, 

Atheturum, a temple o(‘ Minerva near lielbina, . .. 

t Aihetuans, pay tubutc to Minos, i. I.;. themselves at a 

late period to navigation, 19, w. Celebrate the Oschophoria in 
Plutarcli’s time, '25. Divided into throe classes by Theseus, 30. 
War between tliem and the Amazons, i. 32. Rebel against 
Theseus, 41. Commanded by the oracle to bring his bones to 
Athens, 45. Pay divine honours to Theseus after his death, 
46. Make a law against mentioning the recovery of Salaniis, 
227. Solon gels tl^^it law repealed by stratagem, ib. Allow 
Pisistratus a guard, 265. 1'hcir victory at Salamis, 334, 335. 
'I'hey reject a verv advantggeous proposal (the burning of the 
► fleet of the alliesj becauiee it is unjust, 341. Six hundred of 
them cohmise Suiispc, ii. 33. Under Pericles they beat the La- 
cedfcmonians, 34 4 lieir v. ar with Samos, 39. Some of fhem 

branded iif the lorehvad by the Samians, 40. Fortgd the Mega* 

‘ rensians theii territories, 46. Their small ^number after the 
plague, 57. Beaten by L}sand('r, iii. 199. Under Thirty Ty- 
rants, 206. Delivered from their yoke, 214. Recover the Cad- 
mea for the Thebans, iv. 99, 100. The care they took of their 
poor, ii. 489. Their humanity, 490. The three things they 
taught men the use of, iii. 307. Jealous of men of parts, 405. 
Their eagerness for tlie Sicilian expedition, and great desrgna 
in ‘consequence oi' it, ii. 1.36, Their armies and generals ruined 
in Sicily, iii. 438, 441. Some of their men saved for rcoeating a 
tyw verses from Euripidesf 444. Tliey declare war aggtnst Phi* 

, lip of Macedon, v. T9. Receive a Macedonian garrison intIt 
Munychia, S3- Their .servility to Antigonus ^pd Demetrius^ 
372. Their ingratitude to l^enietriiis, 394, 41. S. 

[Athens, rebuilt Ijy Themistocles, after it was burnt by Xerxes, 
i. 840. Beauijpedi by Pericles, ii. 22. The plague there, 53. 
The famine, iii. 249. v. 398. B||ieged and taken by Sylla, iii. 
247, 25a IPs good men the b^ and it’s bad men the worst in 
the wor®, vi. 55. 

VOL. vir 


X 
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Athenian consfmonwealth, tera of its establishment, i. 2, 

Athenodars^ the actor, iv. 285. Victorious in Alexander’s exttbi** 
tion, fined for being absent on the festival of Bacchus, ib. 

>■ - , : ■ „ ■■■ - the Iiubrian, released by Alexander, at the request of 
Phocion, V. 23< • 

- the stoic philosopher, brought by Cato to Rome, ¥.57^ 
58. 

Athenophanesy one of Alexander’s servants, iv. 296. 
t Athesisy river, iii. 1 1^84 

Athletceay their discipline inconsistent with that of soldiers, iii. 4. . 

Their five exercises and voracious appetite, vi. 154, n. 

Athletic exercises, not admired by Philopcemen, iii. 5. Nor by 
Alexander the Great, iv. 245. 

Athnm Island, a work of Solon’s leA; unfinished, i. 258. Plato 
attempts the same, but does not finish it, 268. 

1 islands, iv. 11. 

f ocean, iv. 11. 

\it\?uzay daughter, and wife to Artaxerxes, vi. 141. Favours 
Ochus, 144. 

Aireusy v. 298- * 
t Aifalia, iv. 22S. 

AtialiiSy king, assists Flaininius in his operations in Greece, iii. 38. 
Dies, it. 

uncle to Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Macedon, iv- 252. 

— P/iilometory leaves his kingdom to the people df Home, 

v« 218, 214, and n. Amuses himself with planting poisonous 
herbs, 381. 

Atiitty mother of Augustus, v. 348. 

Afftc boroughs, incorporation of, cera of, i. 2, n, 

Attica y the ])eople of it c<dlected into one city by Theseus, i. 284 
Oil the principal commodity, 254. 

AtUfiliusy advises Brutus not to givj battle to Augustus, vi. 93. 
AttiUoy daughter of Soranus and wife of Cato the Yo ingpr, v. 55. 
Is divorced, 7.3. 

Attiliiis / vTi'lt/Oy gives the signal for killing (j(alba,rvi« 238* 

Attisy twc» ol’ that name, iv. 2. 

Attin» Tulluiy V. 292 . • 

Ati/Sy i. J70. 

Ax^ariccy it’s effects, v. 146- 
[■ AvetUhu y Mount, i. 62, S4. v. 238* 
ivjidiusy a flatterer of 8ylla, iii. 277- 

, conspires against 8ertorius, iv- 34. 

Augursy t||pir ceremonies, i. 176- Th6ir power, ii. 283, n* 

A'ignries. See Omens. ® 

Augustus Cicsavy Antony at first despises his youUi, v. 440. He 
ij^oJlects Caesar's veterans, 347- Associates wifli Cicero, 440- 
vi. 77. Forms the triumvirate with Antony and Lepidus, v. 442- 
vi. 82. Agrees to a list of two hundred yrof^^riptions, v. 443. 
vi. 82. Marries Claudia, the^aughter of Fiilvib, v. 443. 
feated by Brutus at Philippi^ 444. The western provinces as* 
signed him, 454. His answer to Antony’a* complaints/" 478- 
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lijilriares war against Cleopatra, 48S. Commands the right 
squadron against Antony at Actium, 487- In ' consequence of 
fin omen, erects the statues of a man and his ass, 4S8. Enters 
, nAIexandria, 501 . Endeavours to save Cleopatra for his triumph, 
503. But is at last obliged to carry only her effigy, 507. Buries 
her magnificently with Antony, ib. His arriv^ at Rome upon 
the death of Julius Cesar, vi.‘76. Is chosen consul at the age 
oft^wenty, 81. Prosecutes Brutus and Cassius for the murcfei 
of Ca?sar, ib. Musters his army, 92. Is conveyed out of the 
camp, 96. His fleet beaten by that of Brutus, 101. 

Au^uslf month of, so called from Augustus Csesar, i. 201. 
t Aulis^ iv: 76. 

Aulus Gahimius^ a friend of Pompey’s, v. 83. * 

— Pcmj)cius, the tribune, his sudden death, iii. 141. 

Aura, or Abra, servant maid* to Porapeia Cmsar’s wife, iir*^^ 868« 

V. 3^i7. 

Aurelia, Cac.sar*s mother, iv. 364, 366. 

Aurdina, Caius, a Roman Knight, reconciles Pompej^jAAd Crassus,, 
iv. 151. • V" 

— — , Quintus, proscribed by Sylla for the sake of his Alban 
villa, iii. 277. 

Aidarctus, brother-in-law to Xerxes, his three children sacrificed 
in a barbarous and superstitious manner by the Greeks, i. 332, 
333. • 

Anlocthones, why the first inhabitants of Attica called themselves 
so, i. 4, it. ^ 

Autoleon, king of Pmonic, gives his daughter to Pyrrhus, iii. 76. 
Autohjciis the wrestler, affmnt.’i Callibus, iii. 206. For which the 
^ Thirty Tyrants destroyed liiui, 207. 

— — , ibunclcM* otl^inope, iii. 359. 

•|' Anxinium, iv. 132. * * 

Axiochus, fathor of Aspasia, ii. 36. • 

AxitfSj or rather Accius, supposed to have iiad a crlgiinal commerce 
with the wife of Cra.^sus, v. 323. 
t 9 river, v. 408. 

Axones, tables on which Solon wrote his laws, i. 255« 


B. 


t iJ^ByCJECi. 120. ii! 3G2. 

t Babylon, the soil about it blAiminous and hot, the climilb also 
very hot, iv. 297. * ^ 

t Babylonian sea, ’ii. 364. . 

JSaccJhiadtE, who had long governed in Corinth, when they retired 
to Lacedsmon seemed despicable to the Spartans on account of 
the’r being shave^ iik 186 

Bacchides the eunuch, employed by ^Hbridates to kill his wivel 
and lii. 35K . 

J3/7ceAta,^asl!ed when an infant in the fountain of Cissusa, or Tit* 
phttsa, ill. 224k Maorjpa Ariadne, i. 23. £urnenied Omestesp 

xW,* 
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or ^ the4l^vourer/ i. 3S2. Statue of Bacchus carried in pi^s-- 
sioii to Eleusis, ii. 161. Called Evius and Thriambus, 424. 

' Avenger of Thebes^ the place of his nativity^ iv. 258, and ft. 
Son of the Bona Dea, 366* 367. Antony imitates him, v. 446» 
447. Nicias manumits a slave for personating him, iii. 401. 
Bacehvlidesy i. 172. Verses of bis on peace, 203. 

Bachelors f law against them, i. 133. Perfectly ridiculous beings 
in Sparta, ib. 

Bactrian cavalry, iv. 291. 

Btebius^ Marcus, i. 207. 

. t Batis^ river, ii. 506. 

Bago^s, his house given to Parmenio, iv. 303. 

■ ■ " iP" — wins the prize in a public exhibition, iv. 341. 

Balbus Cornelius. See Cornelius. 
iv. 215. 
river, iii. 480. 

WMbtt the Spartans chose members into their societies * of repast 
„ by it, i. 12? , , 

Ballots on some\. tensions taken from the altar, ii. 49, w. 

Balte^ the nymph, said to be mother of Epimenides, i. 233. 

BancU sacred band of the Thebans, ii. 359, 362, iv. 251- 
Bandius^ Lucius, ii. 400, 401. 
f BaniiOf city of, ii. 433. 

Barathrum^ ii. 449. ^ 

Barber^ Caesar’s, discovers a plot against him at Alexandria, iv. 
414, 

Barber’* s shop at Athens, the first news of the defeat in Sicily told 
there, and near being fatal to the poor barber, iii. 445. 

Barca tlie Carthaginian, tells Annibal * he kn 9 W not how to use a, 
victory,* ii. 90. 

/^flJxajjlluinilcar so .surnaraod, ii. 5503. 

Bardiaans^i'x band of ruffians kept by Marius as his guards, iii. 

178. By whoi}< destroyed, ib. 

.Wan/?////.?, king of Illyria, iii. 76. r * 

Barliify given to the Roman soldiers who misbehaved, instead of 
wheat, ii. 430. 

Banch^ in which the vestal virgins kept their most sacred utensils, 
i. 388. 

BarsinCj daughter of Artabazus, widow of Memnoti, and mistress 
to Alexander, has a son by Alexander, .named Ijercules, iv. 
39, 2^2. 

Barsine^ sister to the former, given td Euroenes, iv. 39. 
basilica Porcia^ or the Porciau hall, btfilt by Cato the eldifr, jh 
518. . I 

Basilica built by Paulus near the E^rum, iv. 393. vi. 238. 

BasUltis^ Lucius, an officer of Sylla’s, iii. 244. 

Bastardsy not obliged to maintain their fathm,^ 251. The^, and 
persons of the half blood, could not perrorm their, exercises in 
the Gymnasium at Athens with the true-born Atheniansi i* 31 L 
Law against tliem at Athens, ii. 57* 

Basksrd son of Perides registered by his ^udier’s name as legit^ 
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ihatei because he had lost his other childreui ii. 57* That iott . 
ii^erwards condemned to diet ^ ^ * 

fSasiarmr, a warlike nation, auxiliaries to Perseus, ii. 292. 
Every horseman had a foot soldier by him, 295. Perseus, by 
his avarice, loses their assistance, tA, 

Batabaces, priest of Cybele, what he foretells the Romans, iii. 141« 
Batalus^ Demosthenes so called, v. 254. 

", a poet and musician of that name, v. 254. 

t Batavians^ their cavalry the best in Germany, vi. 256. 

Bahtinfr^ how practised among the Romans. See Decency. 
Baihi/aeSf a sculptor, i. 223. 

Bato of Sinope, v. 147- 

Batile^ of the Romans and Sabines, i. 76, 79, 80. Of the Ama-^^ 
zons and Athenians, 34. Of Marathon, ii- 452- Of Lf uctra, 
368, sSi). iv. 105. Of Plataeie, ii. 473 — 478. Of Mantinea, iii. 
13, 14. iv, 116. Of Ipsu^s, iii. 69. v. 393. Of Salamis, i. 333, 
fit aeq. Of Allia, i. S83. Of Chaeronea, iii. 256. iv. 9l.rV. 273. 
Of Cwonea, ii. 32. Of Pharsalia, iv. 214 — 219. Of G ranig m. 
261—263. Ofissus, 270. Of Arbela, 293, 294. .Of HflSSn- 
derwitli Porus, 3.30, 331. Of Philippi, vi 9J^S. Of Ac- 
tiinn, V. 488, 4%9. Of Bedriacum, vi. 255#^ Of Crimesus, ii. 
263— 265. Of Cunaxa, vi. 122. Of Cannae, ii. 86—88. Of 
Artcmisium, 113. Of Orchomenus, iii. 261. Of Sucro, iv. 
26, 146. Of Selasia, iii. 7, 8. v. 184. Of Trebia, ii. 65. Of 
Tog 3 waB, 361. Of Thrasymenus, 67. Of Tanagra, iii. 318. Of 
Timoleon with the Carthaginians, see Crimesus, Of Pyrrhus 
with t^ie Romans, iii. 88, 95, 102. — ^With the Carthaginians, 98. 
— Mamertincs, 99, 401. — Pantauchus, 74. In Argos, 115. Of 
Philopoemen with Machanidas, iii. 13, 14.— VVitn Dlnocrates, 
25.— With Nabis, 19. Of Archidamus with tlie Arcadians, 
commonly called * the tearless battle,’ iv, 114. Of Porsenna 
with the Komafts, i. 295. pf Quintius with the Macedonians, 
near the Apsus, iii. 35, 36. Of the Romans with Philip at 
. Cynosccphalac, 39, 40. Of Sertorius with Memmsus, Pompey’a 
lieutenant, iv. 28. Of Sylla with Telesinus#ind Lamponius, iir. 
273.— Witn Marius the younger, *272. Of Marius with the 
Anibrones, 144. — With the Teutones, 146,— With the Cimbri, 
152. Of Crassus with the Parthians, 481—484. Of Antony 
with the Parthians, v. 463—473. Of Lucullus with Tigraues, 
iii. 367. Of Nicias with the Syracusans, iii. 437. 

Beards^ why Alexander ordered those of the Macedoniais to be 
shaved*, i. 7. • 

BeesiSf three most mischievous ones, v. 284. 

Bechnann^ i. IS^n. ^ 

Bedriacmty vi. 252, 255. 

Beesy Stocks i.f them, by Solon’s law at what distance to be placed 
by t!ic Athenians from tlmir neighbours’, i. 254. Bred firotn 
dead oxeh, Vj-197. Omens from swonns of bees. See Omens 
and ^rodipS. I 

Beetles bred from dead asses, iv. 197 

Bel^us pnividea a ship for Marius In his distress, iii. 171 . 

t BelbiwVf v. 158. 
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t Btlga conquered by Ceesar^ iv..S81. 

Belitaras^ said to have provided the poison for Statirai of 
ArtaxemeSt vi. 135. 

the praetor seized by pirates, iv. 154. 

BtUojMLf iii. 243, 270. 

Bduris^ secretary to Artaxerxes Mnemon, vi. 139. ^ 

BeluSf his temple, iv. 267. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy, gives Antigone, her daughter by a for^ 
mer husband, to Pyrrhus, iii. 70. * 

' ■ one of the wives of Mithridates, iii. 351. . Takes pofson, 

but not enough to despatch her, and is strangled, 352. 
t Berenicis, a city built by Pyrrhus, iii. 72. 

. ^ Bereeay\v,9,Q^. 

“ ^Bervtus^v: AHB. 

Besstis, his treason against Darius, iv. 307, and punishment, 309. 
BesHa, an officer of good family, but without capacity fur war, 
iii. 139. 

'■ ' ‘ I the tribune, v. 317. 
wise man, i. 223. 

Bihdus, Caipo'^nius, Caesar’s collegiie in the consulship, iv. 
184, 185, 372 ; 

, Cato’s son-in-law, v. 73, 74. 

—- , son of Bibulus and Porcia, vi. 68. 

Bion, i. 33. 

PiUiuSf Caius, v. 220. 

Bircenna, daughter of Bard} llis, king of Illyria, and wife of Pyrrhus, 
iii. 76. 

t Bualtce in Thrace, colonised by the Atheix'ans, ii. 19. 

^Bisanthe, ii. 167. 

t BHhynia, i, 33. ii. 157. iii. 246. vi. 74. 

Biihye^ Demetrius’ general, beats Aratus, vi. 187. 

Biton and Cleobis, preferred in point of happiness, by Solon, to 
Crmsus, i. 261. 

Blood, that of^ bull accounted poisonous, i. 357* * 

Blossius, the philosopher, v. 207,218. Resolutely declares to the 
patricians, that he would have done whatever iTibeiius Gracchus 
ordered him, 221 . Kills himself, ib, ^ 

Boat, a dreadful kind of punishment among the Persians, vi. 131. 
Boeckoris, his verdict called in question by Lamia, v. 391 . < 
Bacchus, king of Upper Numidia, or Mauritania, Jugurtha’s father- 
inJaw^ betrays him to Sylla, iii. 130, 131, 233. Pl'esents Syllg 
with magnificent figures, representing that piece of history, 161, 
233. Revives the quarrel between Marius and 8ylla, 161, 233, 
kfog of Lybia, in Antony's army, v. 484. 

BoiJromia, an Athenian feast, i. 34. * • 

Bdidromion, nion^th of, i. 34. v. 33. i 

Bceatarches, or annual governors of Bqpotia, ii. 368. 

^Bceotia, Lysander’s ei^pedition against it, iii. 223. Epaminondaa 
calls its fields the orchestra of Mars, ii. 421, ^2\ 

Boeotians have the sole right of sacrificing at Aulis, and thesefor^ 
insult Agesilaus for attempting it, iv. 77. 

Baiorix, king of the Qimbri, iii. 151, 
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t Qokf il. i20J). ' • 

t Bont^Cj V, 461. 

Bona Dea^ the f^oddess so called, iv. 366. 
t Bononia^ v. 350, 

Bosporus^ Ciniinerian, i. 34. iii. 2KK 
[ Botticeansy a people of Thrace, i. 16. 

Bottomnj^ ii, 523. 

Bnncatlwy one of the Theban months, ii. 370. 

Brl^hi/llelis, a«rheban, friend to Philip of Maccclon, iii. 38. 
Brasidas opposed thp peace of Greece for the sake of displaying 
his own bravery, lii. 410. Slain in the battle near Amphipolis, ib, 

•f Brauron^ a borough of Attica, i. 230. ^ 

Brasen shield fails from heaven into the hands of Numa, i. 1^9. 
Brennus^ Gauls, his bold answer to the Roman em- 

bassadors, i. 380. He marches to Rome, 381. Defeats the 
Homans, 383. This event little known in Greece, 389. He 
besieges the Capitol, 390. Agrees to march off for a s tipulat enV 
sum, but adds his sword to the weights, 397. 
bis troops on the approach of Camillus, • 

Brmrens^ Archinicflcs compared to him, ii. 

Briber j/y at Rome, ii. 190, 191. iv. 180, 194, n. When it began at 
Athens, ii. 191. ^ 

Bridge over the llhinc built by Caesar in ten days, iv. 385. 

— — f^nhlician^ or wooden bridge at Rome esteemed sacred, i. 
182. When built, ih. 

BrigeSf sgrvants and sutlers to Brutus^ army, vi. 99. 
t Britain^ Cipsar’s two. expeditions into it, iv. IPs exUtence 
doubted amongst the Homans, ib. 
t /?riW/Mwi, vi.2t9. • 

Broth ^ black, of tlic Lacedmmonians, i. 129. \Mint gave it IPs 
chief relish, lA. • • 

Brothers^ union, a rare thing among them, ii. 280. 
t Brundtiwltoy iv. 206. 

t Bruttii, ii. 96, 251. • 

Bntfiiis Sura^ deputy governor of Macedon, drives \rcheIaUs out 
of Greece, iii. 246. 

Brutus^ Lucius Junius, puts bn the appearance of an idiot, i. 272,7). 
Expels the Tarquins, vi, 56. Condemns hi<? own^ sons, and 
attends the execution, i. 278. How represented in' his statue, 
vi. 56. ® • 

Jisnius, the»6rst tribune of the people, ii. 181. 

, the prietor, sent by^he senate to Sylla, iii. 243. ^ 

— T — , one of Carbo’s generals, iv. 132. 

, the father of* Marcus Brutus, defends Mutina against 

Pompey, iv. 43. Surrenders it, and Pompey, J>y a breach of 
faith, puts him to death, ib. • 

, Albinus, in the conspiracy against Csesar, iv. 432. Laughs 
at augury, andfdraws Cossar out on the ides of March, ib% 43S« 
Is put to«death, vi. 62. 

Prutits, Marcus, his great ancestor was Junius Brufus, who ex* 
polled th j Tarquins, vi. 56. Happily formed to virtue by nature^ 

• 12 
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and has all the advantages of cultivation^ ih. His mother Ser- 
vilia, 57. He marries Forcia the daughter of Cato, 58. .Ac- 

? uaiBted with the doctrines of all the philosophers; but the 
latonists and the Old Academy stood highest in his esteem, 


Platonists and the Old Academy stood highest in his esteem, 
Speaks with great ability both in the field, and at tlie bar, ih. 
In Greek, aftects the laconic stile, ib. Accompanies Cato to 
Cyprus, in liis expedition against Ptolemy, 59. Disposes of that 
prince’s effects, and carries the treasure to Pome, ib. « Out of 
principle, joins Pompey against Caesar, though I^oinpey hadk put 
his father to death, (SO. Acts some time as lieutenant to Sestius, * 


in Sicily, but goes volunteer to Maccdon, before the battle of 
Pharsalia, ih. Employs the hours that he could spare from the 
duties of the camp, in study, ih, Ctesar had a high esteem for 
him^ having some reason to believe that he was his svjn, ih, 61. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, Brutu.s escapes to Lariska, and 
thence writes to Caesar, who sends for him, and entertains him 


andongst his friends, 61 . He reconciles Caesar to his friend Cassius, 
account of the character of Brutus, ih, CaDsar ap- 
jioints him-^vcrnor of Cisalpine Gaul, ih. Dissension between 
Brutus and thougli Ca.ssius had niarrijd his sister Junia, 

63. Brutus gains a more honourable pr^Ttorship than Cassius, ih, 
Cassius ia^ offended, and represents Cicsar to Brutus as a tyrant, 
ih, Caesar has his suspicions, yet trusts to the honour of Brutus, 
ib» Sayings of Caesar concerning him, ih, 64. Brutus hated the 
imperial power, and Cassius hated the emperor, 64. Ibutus is 
animated to take off Caesar, i)y private intimations and anony- 
mous letters, 65. Cassius informs Brutj;s, that the friends of 
Caesar intended to move that he should be declared king, ih 
What Brutus said upon it, ib, Hciirisits Q. Ligarius, who oilers 
to join in the design against Caesar, 66. Tl.icy take in others of « 
their friends, but except Cicero, on account kis timidity, ih. 
The great secrecy, with which fhe design was conducted, 67- 
Brutus becomes pensive and full of anxiety, ih. l^ic greatness 
of Porcia’s conduct upon that occasion, 68. Her address to 
Brutus, ih. The senate dissemble on the ides of March iu Pom- 


p^y’s basilica, the day that Brutus and his associates had pitehed 
upon for the execution of their purpose, ih. 69. He takes a 
dagger Aiuth him; a circumstance known only to his«wife, ih. 
The great firmness of the conspirators on that occasion, ih, 
Caes^ delays his coming, ib. Ambiguous expressions to some 
of the friends of liberty, which make them Slunk the^ secret is 
discovered, 70. The agonies of Porcia, ib. Popilius Lccna 
addressfbs Ca?sar, and the conspirators are afraid that he is op^n- 
^g their design, ih. 71. The conspirators get close about Caesar’s 
chair, under j)rctence of presenting a suit to him| 71. The pro- 
cess of their great undertaking, ih^ Cesar is slain, 72. Brutus, 
^in attempting to have liis share in the sacrifice, is wounded in the 
^«]iand, ib. Proposes to make a speech, but jtb^ senators fi^, ibt 
^ Presents the taking off Mark Antony, contrary to the^ opinion of 
his associates, ih. He and his party betake tliemsejves to the 
C^itol, ib. They proclaim liberty to the people as tkey pass, ib. 
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After the first alarm is over, the senators and tha people go 
in a body to the conspirators in the Capitol, *73. Brutus’ 
speech is well received, and he and his party come down into the 
Forum, ib. Brutus is heard there with reverence ; but Cmna, 
attempting to accuse Cicsar, is loaded with the most opprobrious 
language, ib. The conspirators retire once more into the Ca- 
pitol, The senate assemble the day followings 'and an am* 
nesty i-' decreed, ib. Antony sends his son to the Capitol as a 
hcaiuge, ib. Brutus and his associates come down, and there is 
an appearance of a general reconciliation, ib, Antony has the 
thanks of the senate for preventing a civil war, and the principat 
c£ the conspirators have provinces assigned them, ib, 74«. Brutus 
commits d second and greater error, in permitting Antony to 
publish Oaesar’s will, and to give him a public funeral, 74. ^The 
people snatch brands from the pile, and run to fire the houses of 
the conspirators, ib. 7.5. Ctnna the poet is mistaken for. Cinna 
the coniyilrator, and torn in pieces by the mob, 75. Brutus' ^ 
his party retire to Antium ; but the shows with 
entertain the people, as prsetor, arc exhibited with 
ficcnce, ib. 76. Uctavius comes to Rome, asS^^les the name ot* 
Caesar, and greatly ingratiates himself with the people, 76. Ci- 
cero joins him, ib. Brutus’ spirited letters to Ciceao on that 
junction, ib. 77. Brutus resolves to leave Italy, 77. The affect- 
ing circumstances of Porcia’s parting witli him at Klea, ib. 76. 
lie sails from EIra to Athens, 78. lie attends the l<‘ctures of 
the philosopher.s there ; but privately prepare.^ I’or war, ib. Sends 
Hero.strStus into Mafedon, while he secures the young Romans 
that were in Athens, and among the rest t!ie son of (’ieero, ib. 
(loes to Carystus, a city of Euboea, where a friend of his was 
arrived from Asia.wdth some ships laden with money, ib. Lets 
fall an ominous expression at an (Mitcrtainnumt on his' hirth-day, 
ib. 70. Antistius gives him five hundred thouirand dracluiias of 
the moncy*he was currying to Italy, 70. Tie collects forces, ib. 
At Demetrias, seizes the arms whieli Julius (^aesar intended for 
the Parthian war, jb. Macedon is delivered up to him by Hor- 
tenaius the Praetor, ib. He makes a /’orecd march to Dyrra- 
chium, in order to reach ft before Caiu?, llie brother of Mark 
Antony ^ and is seized with the disorder called ‘ Bulimia,’ ib. 
Makes himself master of Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and Buthrotiis, 
and the troofis that held those cities, 80. Takes Caius, t|je bro- 
ther of A^itony, prisoner, SI. Young Cnesar finding the senate 
inclined to favour Brutus, reconciles hitnsolf to Anton3% and ob- 
tains the consulship by for?e, ib. He is no sooner consifl than he 
orders a process agdinst Brutus and his accomplices ibr havbvg 
murthered Vml first magistrate of Rome, ib. Th^ triumvirate di- 
vide the provinces amongst tjiem, and settle a list of two hundred 
proscriptions, 82. Brutus and Ciissius meet at Smyrna, ib. 83. 
Their forces vifrycrespectable, 83. Their different dispositions 
and yiewts, ib. Brutus desires Cassitis to let him have part 
of hft treasure, and obtains a third, 84. Cassius beliaves with 
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great severity on the taking of Rhodes* ih* The Lycians oppose 
Brutus, ai]d he lays siege to the city of Xauthus, 85. His ope- 
rations against the XaiUhians, and the passionate desire that 
pteple had of death, ib, Brutus weeps at the affecting circum- 
stances, in which a Xanthian woman was found,' 86. Proclaims 
a reward to any soldier, who could save a Xanthian, ib. Brings 
- the Patareans and others to surrender, by dismissing sonic 
women without ransom, and other instances of justice and mode- 
ration, ib. Raises only a hundred and fifty |alents in ^ycia, 
while Cassius amasses eight thousand at Rhodes, 87. Theodotus, 
who advised the murthcr of Pompey the Great, falls into the 
hands of Brutus, and is put to death, ib. 88. Brutus and CasTiius 
meet at Sardis, and fall into debates and mutual acohsations, 88. 
Fitvonius puts an end to those disputes by an acS> of cynical 
freedom, tb. Cassius blames Brutus for disgracing Lucius 
Pella, on account of his embe^.ling the public money, and 
Brutus puts him in mind of Ulie ides of March,* 89.^ A little 
they left Asia, Brutus has an extraordinary apparition, 90. 
Cassiu§',\. Jjp was an Kpienrean, disputes the reality of apparitions, 
ib. 91. Oim?x^0f their defeat at Philippi, fcOl. Brutus comes 
upon Norbanes near Syinboluni, and must have destroyed his 
whole aftmy had not Antony with incredible celerity marched to 
his relief, ib. Circumstances previous to the battle of Philippi, 
9*2. Cassius inclined to protract the war, but over-ruled by 
Brutus, 93. Cassius asks Brutus, what his resolution il concern- 
ing flight and death, 94. Brutus* answer, ib. The battle 
described, 95, 96. Brutus is victorious Jn the right-wing, and 
Cassius defeated in the left, 96. The want of their knowing in 
time the circumstances of each othpr proves the ruin of both, 97. 
Cassius, in consequence of an unfortunate mistake, orders his« 
freedman Pindarus to despatch him, 98. tirutus laments over 
Cassius, and calls him the last ofthe Romans, 99. Kneourages 
Cassius* t]^ops, ib. The enemy*s loss greatly exoeeds his, ib. 
Demetrius, a savant of Cassius, goes over to Antony, with fiis 
master’s robe and swordj ib. The reason why B'^wtus resolves to 
avoid another battle, ib. A blemish in the character of Bmtus, 
that he promises his troops, in case of victory, the plunder of the 
cities of Lacedaemon and Thessalonica, 100. 'I'he aflair»of Caesar 
and Antony in an indifferent posture, 101. An unfortunate 
circymstance to Brutus, that he does not get int^ligence of the . 
victory gained by liis fleet, 102. I'hc speqltrc njipqgrs to him 
again/z^. Omens announce his fall, 108. Brutus routs tlie 
enemy^ left wing ; but his own left-wing, at the same time, is 
^defeated and he is surrounded, 103. The valour and gloriou*; 
4i](aa,th of Marcus the soa of Cato, 104. Liiciliu% passes himself 
for Brutus, and is taken prisoner, ib. Brutus, attended by a few 
of his officers and his friends, stops under the cavity of a large 
rock, 105. Appeals to Heaven, ib. Sighs deejyy at the mention 
of Flavius and Laheo, ib. Statilhis undertakes to mi^ke his way 
through tlic enemy, to see-wheiher (lie' camp of Bruti^was safe, 
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1<!)6. Holds up a tordi, being the signal he had pTomised, but 
was slain in his return, ib. Brutus desires several ef his friends 
to assist in despatching him, and is refused, ib. His last address 
to his friends, tb. He falls upon his sword, 107. His friends 
behave with great honour, ib. His wife Porcia, being prevented 
from any other kind of death, puts burning coals into her mouth, 
and dies, ib. 108. He receives an honourable interment firom 
his em^y Antony, 111. What passed between Octavius am) 
the Milanese, with regard to the statue of Brutus, ib. 1 12. 

numbered by Plutarch among the Roman sui-names, L 

t Buccphulidj iv. 332. 

Bud^pbaluij Alexander’s celebrated horse, Iiow managed by him 
and obtaijjed, iv. 216, 247. His age, 332. ^ 

Bulimia^ a distemper in which persons are extremely hungry, 
vi. 79. « 

Bull^ of Marathon, overcome by Theseus, and sacr'^jed to Apollo 
Delpbinitis, i. 14, 15. 

Bud and wolf in brass at 
upon which the Cijpbi 
oath, 149. 

— sacrificed to the Euphrates, by Lucullus, iii. 361. v 

BuUn^ a lloinan ornament for children, i. 83. 

Burials^ in what manner regulated by l.ycnrgus, i. 153. 

Buried uline, tw'o (IrceLs and tv\o Gauls, by the Romans, in com- 
pliance with tlie Sibylline prophecies, ii, 392. 

B isn IS, king of /Egypt, sacrificed by Hercules, i. 12. 

Buskin, 'riieramcnes so called for his versatility,^ iii. 399* 

Bitlas, Cato’^ freednian, v. 120. 

, the poet, j. 86. 

Butes, general of the • Persians, being besieged by Cimon, buns 
himself, iii. 302. * • * 

\ Buthtotus, vj. 80. 

1 Bffzantiubi, iccovercd by Alcibiadei*, ii. 160, iSav^d by Pho- 
Cion, v, 18. 


Argos, emblematical, iii. 11 4.j;jwr brass, 
i laid their bands in thw^v^jcmnity of an*" 


CABIPI, counlyy of the Cabin*, iii. 345, 34 G. 

Cabin, the dn wagni, or Samotbraciaii gods, iii. 34.3, ?/. 315, n. ii. 

316, n. Tlicir tem)SIe plundered by pirates, iv. 153. 

Caddos, what, i. 129- • 

^ Cafhtea, the citadel of jhebes so called, iv. 99. Most uiijusflj^* 
surprised by Plugbidas the Lacedaemonian, ib. ^ 

Cadmia, sister of Ncoptolemus, iii. 71. '* 

Cmlmns, iii. 256. ' 

Caduceus, Mercury’* rod, carried by a l.cr ih\ v, 239. n. 
t Cadumm, vi. 124; 

C^cias, the wind so calfed, iv. 2^ 

CfPciliay mptli^r of Lucullu**, iii. j2i. 
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Cacilta Metdla^ daughter of Metellus the chief pontiff, wife of 
Sylia, iii. S39, and mother to Emilia by Scaurus her former 
huaband, 279. iv. 134. Dies, iii. 279. 

CacUius ^tellusy son of Metellus Numidicus, iii. 123. Dedicates 
. the picture of Flora in the temple of Castor and Pollux, iv. 123. 
Desired by the army to take the command in Rome against 
Marius and Cinna, but refuses, iii. 175. 

OiBcilius^ the rhetorician, v. 252. 

— , an emancipated slave, v. 300. 

>, or rather Coelius, the iGdile, applies Ho Cicero7 when 

governor of Cilicia, for panthers, v. 337. Cicero’s answer, ib. 
Calia, See Ccelia. 
f Ccenon^ iv. 172. 

Caphisiat^ a musician, iii. 75. 

Ccepio, defeated by the Tcutones and Cinibri, iv, 4. iii. 

i, marries Pompey’s daughter^ who had been contracted to 

. Faustus the son of Sylla, iv. 1«4. 

brother to Cato the younger, much beloved by him, 
V. SlT^^^ His death, S<S. 

'C^.SAit, Cuftfesjulius, Sylla endeavours to br|ng him to repudiate 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, and being unable to effect it, 
confiscates her dowry, iv. 356, 357. Marius, by marrying Julia, 
(‘aesar^s aunt, had a family- connexion with him, 357. Caesar 
loses the priesthood through Sylla's means, ib. Sylla says, * that 
in Caesar were many Mariuses,’ ih. Caesar conceals 'liimself, ib^ 
Sylla's blood-houiuis fall in with him, ib. He bribes one Corne- 
lius to let him go, ib. 353. Repairs to Nicomedcs m Bithynia, 
if), Re-embarks, and is taken by pirstces, ib* In what manner 
he lived, while among the pirates, ib* Fays his ransom, mans 
some vessels, takes those pirates, and crucifies them, ib. 359. 
Studies under Apollonius Molo at Rhodes, 359. Hus great 
, powers as un orator, ib. Accuses Dolabella and Publius Anto- 
nius, 360. Gains a considerable interest by defejiding persons 
impeached, ivid a still greater by his condescensiob, and* the 
generous marfher in which he lives, ib. Persons in power dis- 
regard him at first, imagining he must soon' exhaust his estate, ib, 
Cicero seems to have been the first, who discovered in him deep 
and dangerous designs, ib. 361. He obtains a tribun(^ship in the 
army before his competitor Popilius, 361. Pronounces the 
funeral oration of his aunt Julia, ib.f and has |the hardiness to 
bring forth the images of Marius, ib. Pronounces a funeral pane- 
gyric for his own wife, which (as she was a young' woman) was 
conttary to custom, 362. Goes out quaestor to Spain with Antis- 
tius Veter, ib. Takes Potnpeia to his third w ife, ib. A thtwsand 
three hundred talents in debt before he got a^y public employ- 
ment, ib. *^xhibit8 three hundred and twenty'^pair of gladiators, 
\^ien aedile, ib. Revives the faction of Marius, and restores his 
images, 363. Catulus impeaches him for tl^^, ib. The senate 
acquit him, ib. Metellus, the chief-ponti^dies, and Caesar standa 
for that high office against Isauricus and Catulus, 364. Catulus 
ofibrs him large burns, on condition tliat he will f^op his pre- 
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tensions, but he rejects them, ih. His saying to h!s. mother on 
that occasion, si. Piso and Catulus blame Cicero for sparing 
Cssar in the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, ib» The speech, ^hich 
Caesar made in the senate at that time, for a lighter punishment 
than death, 365. In danger of being killed on that occasion, as 
he goes out of the senate-house, vk During his proetorship, 
while the women are celebrating the mysteries of the Bona D^a 
in house, Clodius concerts an intrigue with Pompeia, S66, 367. 

, Claudius is defected, 368. Caesar divorces Pompeia, ib. His 
celebrated saying thereupon, ib. Ciesar has the government of 
the Farther Spain afler his prsetorship, 369. Crassus engages 
for him fo** debts of eiglit hundred and tliirty talents, before he « 
can leave Jlonic, ib. Another saying of his, on passing through 
a village on the Alps, 370. His concern on reading the history ' 
of Alexander the Great, 26. « He reduces some of the nations of 
Spain, and penetrates to the ocean, ib. His civil government 
satisfactory to the Spaniards, though he fills his own coflcrsa^^..* 
At his return he drops his triumph, because his appJifaMlflmTor 
that and the consi}]ate at the same time was nyt c^.r^^istent, 371# 
Reconciles Pompey and Crassus, ib» Cato a^ne foresees the 
bad consequence that union, ib, CsDsar is appointed consul 
with Calpurnius Bibulus, 372. Procures decrees for a division 
of lands and distribution of corn, ib. Gives his daughter Julia to 
Pompe}^, ib. Marries Calpurnia the daughter of Piso, and pro- 
cures the consulship for Piso for the year ensuing, ib. Bibulus, 
finding bis opposition fruitless and his life often in danger, 
attends the public assemblies no more, 373. Pompey fills the 
Forum with armed men, and Cmsar has the government of Gaul 
decreed him for five years, A. Cicsar sends Cato toward prison, 
but does not comiiTit him, ib. His question to Consiclius, and 
that senator’s ans^'cr, ib, lle*gcts Clodius elected tribune of^hu ^ 
people, 371-^ H the greatest general and conqueror the Homans 
ever had, ib. Instances of the valour of his soldiei%, 375, 376. 
The great example he set them in that^respectf 376. Has tlie 
fiill|pg sickness firs! at Corduba, ib. His indelatigahle powers, 
tb, 377. An excellent hor^^eman, 377. Not dilficult iu his diqt, 
ib. Defeats the Helvetii and Tigurini, who burned tlieir own 
towns, and designed to penetrate into Italy, 378. Obliges 
them to settl# again in the countries they luid quittetl, 379. His 
war in defence of the A2dui, against Ariovistus king of tlid Ger- 
mans, 2.6^ He pfus his army in winter qiiarti'r> in the coun- 
try of the Sequani, and repairs to Gaul on this side^the Po, 

381. Great numbers come to hiiii from Rome, and he .,c^, 
*^iie8 on a vajfiety of state-intrigues, ib, I'lie Bclgae revolt, 
and he soon reduces them, ib. Marches against tile Nervii, who 
attack him cuddenly, and ae first gain considerable advantage, 

382. His Dwn^alour, and that of the tenth legion, restore the 
action, and he deploys almost all their troops, iL 383. The 
senate orSer a thaiik^^giving for fifteen days, on account of this 
victory, ^3. He, crosses the Alps again, and strengthens his 
interest by bribery, ib, Pompey and Crassus, with a multitude 
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of other senators, wait on him at Lucca, ih. It is agreed that 
they shall be consuls the year ensuing, and to get Caesar’s go- 
verhrnenf^rolongcd for five years more, id. Th(|i.'Usipetes and 
the Tench tcri, two German nation!, renew the war, 384*. Caesar 
kills four hundred thousand of them, 385. The Sicambri har- 
bour the few who escaped, and this afibrds him a pretence to 
enter Germany, id. lie throws a bridge over the Uiiine, id. 
The Siievi and the Sicambri retire into their forests, id. Caesar 
alter Iiaving laid waste the country with fire, returns to Gaul, id. 
383. His two expeditions into Britain, 383. He receives news 
of Julia’s death, id. The people bury her in the Campus Mar- 
tins, 387. He separates his legions for the convenience of 
wiKter-quarters, id. The Gauls, under the conduct of^Ambiorix, 
fall upon them, and cut oft* some of his lieutenants, id. He gets 
intelligence of this, on the road to Italy, and hastens hack to the 
relief of Quintus Chccro, id. The Gauls march against him, and 
«« Ji/^^feats them by stratagem, id. 388. I’ompoy lcnd% him two 
iegionf«y»^’fl|^ tlie room of those he had lost, 38H, The Gaura rc- 
•volt again, u;ider the conduct of Vercinyctorix, begin hosti- 
lities, in the nVdst of a i^evere w inter, id. 389. He defeats 
them with his usual good foi tune, 390. The reraainder of their 
army retires into Alcsia, id. He besieges them there, id. A 
prodigious army comes to raise the siege, but lie [ints it to the 
rout, 390. The besieged surrender, and Vcrcingctrrix* puts 
himself in the iiands of the conqueror, 39J . • The death of 
Crassus opens the way to the civil war between Coesur and Pom- 
pey, id. The corrupt state of Rome at tftat time, makes it unlit 
to subsist any longer as a commonwealtb, 392. Pompey is de- 
clared sole consul, and has his governments of Spain and Africa 
continued to him, id. Caesar applies for anokhcr consulship, and 
fojc the continuation of his conimi''.siun in Gau/, id. The consuls 
behave to his agents w'itli rancour, and even disfranchise the 
colony of Urovocomiirn whicli he had lately planted, 393! After 
the consulship of MarcclLus, Ccesar gains the new consul Paulus, 
and the tribune Curio, by nioiie}', id. Senils bf\ck the twp le* 
gions, wdiich Pompey had lent hin^ id. These troops give it 
out, that Cjesnr's whole aimy was ready to come over to Pom- 
pey, id. I'umpcy op])oses his enemy only with speedies and 
decrees, 391. , Caesar’s requisitions have a great p^ppearance of 
justii^c: but Scipio and Lcntulus carry it against him in tlie se* 
nWe, id. 395. Cicero almost brings matters^’to a coftlpromise, 
395. l}ut Lentulus, in the rage party, drives out the tri* 
bunfU Antony and Curio, and they fly to.Ca»sar in the habit <bf 
Slaves, i.d. Caesar is perplexed in his deliberations on the banks 
of the Uabic&n, 396. He passes it, 397. Takes Ariminura, 
id. Rome, and the rest of Italy, are in a great consternation, 
id. Favunius bids Pompey * stamp with his fo^, and bring his 
legions out of the eartli,’ id. Pompey leav^ Rome, and orders 
the senate, and every friend to liberty to fonow him, 398. La* 
bienus goes over to Pompey, id. Cfcsar. takes Dfd^itius in 
Corfinium, w ho, though pardoned by his captor, soon revolts 
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again to Potnpey, ib. 399. Ponipey retires to Brua4usiunii and 
thence to Dyrrachiuni, 399. Caesar, having reduced all Italy 
in sixty days, repairs to Koine, ib. Takes tnonoy out tlic public 
treasury, iiAwithstanding the opposition from Metellus, 400. 
Marches into* Spain, reduoes Pompey’s army tl^^r^ and incor- 
porates it with his own, ib. Returns to Home, and is declared 
(lictatrr by the senate there, ib. His acts while he holds that 
office, which is only for eleven days, ib. 401. Declares himself 
con^l with Servilius Isauricus, 40K Marches to Brundusiura, 

• ib. Crosses tlfb Ionian Sea with part of liis troops, ib. Takes 
Oricum and Apollonia, ib. Sends buck liis ships, to bring over 
tijc rest of his forces, but those ships are taken by the enemy, ib. 
Resolves to cross the sea in a twelve-oared boat, to fetch the rest 
of his forecs, but the w'inter storms prevent it, 402, 403. .Xn- 
tony arrives from Brundusium with the troops, 403. Cmsar is 
distressed for provisions, ib, lias the advantage in several 
skirmishes; but in one is driven buck to his camp, and in dsjiiger ^ 
of Imving it taken, 404. Ccesar's saying on that 
lie marches against Scipio, wlio lay in Macedon Porn-, 

pey for good reasoas is for waiting the advantifes of time, but 
not a man, except Chito, is of his opinion, ib. 40b. Ciesar takes 
Goniphi in Thessaly, ib. Asks his trooj)s whether they chose 
immediately to risque an action, or to wait for reinforcements, 
407. Ortiens of victory to Caesar, 408. Circumstances pre- 
vious to the battle of Pharsalia, tV;. 409. 'fhe butlle, 409, 410. 
Pom])ey flics, 411. What Caesar said, on viewing the enemy’s 
camp, /A.® lie incorpoi'atc.s with his own troops most of the pri- 
soners, and pardons many persons of distinction ; Brutus among 
the rest, ib. Caesar bestow § liberty on the whole country of 
> Thessaly, 412. (Jrants the same privilege to the (Jnidiuns, at 
the request of Thc;ppompus, ib. Discharges the inhabitants of 
Asia from a thiid part of tlnfir imposts, ib. His belmvioi/)*, 
when ThgoeWtus presented to him the head of Pompqy, ib. He 
has tire satisfaction of saving every day one or 0 ^ 101 * of his fel- 
iow-citizens, I* 3. {s ill treated by r^olinus, and sends for 
Cleopatra, ib. Demands the sums due to him from Ptolemy, 
ib. The strata^Tcm by which Cleopatra was conveyed into liis 
palace, 4d4. He insists that she shall reign along with her bro- 
ther, ib. Achillas and Photiiias plot against Caesar’s life, iO. 
.Caesiir kills Plfotinus ; but Achillas escapes to the army, ^nd 
involves Copsar in % very dangerous war, ib. 'Vhe Egyptians 
stop up the aqueducts, that supplied his quarter, ib. lie is 
forced to burn his ships in hffrbour, ib. The flames destrSy the . 
gfeSt Alexandrian library, ib» Caesar’s extreme danger in 
naval fight near pharos, 415. Ptolemy is never lica^d of after it, 
ib. Cleopatra brings Cflesar a son, wJio is named Cjcsario, ib. 
On intelligence that Pharnaces, son of Mithridates, had defeated 
his lieutenant Dc/nitius, he marches against him, and defeats 
him near 4^da, ib. fils laconic account of that action, 41(5. 
Returns to. Rome near the end of the year of his second dicta- 
torship, ib. I Is declared consul for the year ensuing, ib. Does 
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not sufficiently punish either his lieutenants or Iiig soldiers for 
their niisdemeanors, i.b. Begins tlie war in Africa against Cato, 
iScipio, mid Juba, 4*17. Gives one Scipio Sallut^n the nominal 
command, on account of an ora^e which declar^ *• the Scipios 
would be always victorious in AiVita/ ib. is m\ich annoyed by 
the Numidian cavalry, 4-18. Falls upon Scipio, as he is forti- 
fying the camp of Tliapsus, and gives him an entire defeat, ib, 

1 akes the camp of Afranius, and destroys that of Juba, nvith 
the same tide of success, ib. Hastens to Utica, in h-.:pcs of 
taking Cato alive, 410. His saying on finding that he had de- 
spatched himself, ib. He writes the ‘ Anti -Cato,* 4-20. Leads 
up his triuinplis, ih. ICntertains the people at twenty two 
ijiousiind tables, ib, Exibits games in honour of *iiis daughter 
Julia, ib, Marches into iSpain, and fights the battle* of Miinda, 
in which he defeats the sons of Pompey with great 'difficulty, 

421, 422. The elder of the sons is taken, and put tor>dcath, 

422. His triumph for this victory displeases the Bomans, ib, 
■’^*f?L^*.;,peated perpetual dit tator, 423. Other extravagant iho- 

nours ?:r- ,,conferrod upon him, ib, A tenlfple is built to Cle- 
lueney, ib, -J^Ie rears again the statues of Pompey, which had 
been thrown down, ib, CicenJs saying on that occasion, ib, 
llefuscs to have a cuard, and why, ib. Colonizes Carthage and 
Corinth, ib. Studious to gain all ranks of people, 421- . De- 
signs to conquer Partliia, and from thence to march ^northw’ard, 
extending tlie Uouiiui empire to the ocean on every side, 425. 
Attempts to dig througli the Isthmus of Corinth, and meditates 
olher great things, ib, ('orrccts the cah^ndar, 42(>. is passion 
for the title of king proves his ruin, 427. He does not rise to 
tin* senate, v. ht-n they v.ait on Iiiin in a body, ib. Antony offers 
him a diadem, at the festival of the Luperculia, 428. He findi 
the pe()j»le against his receiving it, 429. Two of the tribunes 
‘ lake tlifc persons into custody, who first saluted him king, and tear 
the diadums from his statues, ib. He deposes tire tribunes^ ib, 
Brutus is (lesj’rcd to take cJf the tyrant, ib. He liesita^tes on ac- 
coiiul of tlie obligatidiis he had to Coesar, ib, Csesar has some 
intimation ot' the con.q)iraev, and suspects Cassius, but <will be- 
lieve nothing ill of Br.iiiis, 4:»0. Presages of Caesar's death, 
431. He ])refers a sudden death to any other, ib. '“Calpurnia's 
dream, 432. He sends Antony to adjourn the senate, ib, Brutus 
Albinus laughs him out of his fears, and conducts him to the ' 
senate liouse, ib, 4.S3. Artemidorus puts -A paper into his hand, 
conjaining an account of tlie conspiracy; but he has not oppor- 
tjiinity to read it, 433. Cassius addresses the statue of Ponipeyt 
434. Antony is held in discourse without the house, ib. The 
eonspirat(V'S approach him under j^etence of petitioning for the 
brotlier of Ciinber, ib, Casra gives him the first blow, ib. 
Ca'sar makes some resistance, but on perceiving the sword of 
Brutus, yields to his fate, 435. He dye's tfe; pedestal of Pom- 
pey’s statue with his blood, ib. The bofly of Ctrsar is burnt in 
the Forum, 436. He died at the age of fifty-six,^ and survived 
Pompey only four years, 437. Those i\ ho dipt "'. heir hands'in 
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. hid bloody come to an untimely end, ib* A comet Appears after 
his death, 4*^8. Refloxion-? on Plutarch's Life of him, 4*39, n. 

CiFsar^ Octa^nus. See 

— , Lncius, sent by the council of Utica to intercede witli 
Cjrsar, iv. 116. (xiven up by Antony in the proscription, though 
liis uncle, v. 443. 

— Soxtiis Julius, iii. 235, w. 

CiC.snnOf' son of Julius Citsar, by Cleopatra, iv. 415. v. 494. 
IMifMcrcd by Jlctavianus, v 503. 

Caiiis^ foster-brother to iVIithridiiles, steals his diadem after his 
death, ond gives it to Faiistus the son of Sylla, fv. ITS. 

—^•Cornelin^ of Padua, foretells Caesar’s victory, iv. 412. See 
the other Cait under their family names. 

Ca/rnnt'jy tl/b Indian philosopher, iv. .‘5f>8, 339. Ilis symbol of the 
ox’sliitle, 339. Burns himself, 313. 

t Calatnin, ii. 268. iv. 153. v!34, 287. 

CafenuSf iv« 407. 

Ca^lercinv.^y iv. 370. 

CalfiTsc/tm^, ii. 162. 

CaUippuKy an ar(piaititancc of Dion’s, with wb^n he lodged at 
Athens, \\ 15. (Joes with Dion to Syracuse, 50. Murthers 
him, 52. Killed, 53. 

CoIlinffr\^ an Athenian oflTiccr, defeated in Thrace, iii. 406. 

CW//V/.V tin^ Athenian, makes a declaration in form that if he died 
without cliildren, the people should be his heirs, ii. 122. Takes 
the Persian gold, and kills the person that directed him^o it, 
45.3. First cousin to Aiii*tides, and accused of sufl’ering him to 
want neoo.ssaries, 486. Vindicates himself against that charge, 
487. Marries Klpinicc, iii. X99. Negotiates a good treaty with 

• the king of Persia, JU2. 

, the Syraeusji4i, v. 257. , 

Cain hilts appointed governor of the citadel of Athens by Lystfn 
der, iii 2(K;.* 

Cnllicles the usurer, v. 11. 

, the son of Arrenides, v. 2S2. 

Callicrates, a Spartan olficcr, wounded at the approach of the 
battle of Plutivar, ii. 473. What he said, just before he ex- 
pired, ib* 

, the Syracusan general, challenges Lamachus, and they 

• die by each otner’s hand, iii, 426. ^ • 

a«id Ictinas, the architects, rebuild the Parthenon, 

ii. 23. ^ ^ 

Callicfatida,% the Spartan general, succeeds Lysander, in. 19^ 

* Not a popular oj courtly maij, but brave and virtuous, ib. Fails * 
in his applicatii.n to Cyrus for money, 194. Defeated and slain 
at the battle of Arginusw, ib, • 

CaUidromus^ Mount| ii. 510. 

Callimachus f the pott, k 26, w. 

■ ^ 4 xn Gxccilwt engineer in the service of Mithridates, 

iii. 352. Sets fire to^the city of Amisus, when he can no longer 

VOL VI. > • Y 
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defend it, ib. Taken prisoner by Lucullus at Nisibis, and kept 
in chains, S75. 

CaUimedon^ surnanicd Carabus, v. ^2, 281?. ilies |rom Athens, 
V. 39. Sentence of death passed a]^kinst him, 42, 43. 

Calliphotij an Athenian exile, intercedes with Sylla for Athens, 

iii. 251. 

Callipedesy the Tragedian, iv. 96. His vanity, ib. 97. 

Calhsthenes onn of Lucullus* freedmen, gives him a pofc<bn which 
affects his brain, iii. 390. ^ 

■ — , the philosopher, endeavours to console Alexander,* 

when he had killed Clitus, iv. 320. His sarcasm on Anax- 
archus, 321 . His character, ib. His oration in praise of 'the 
Macedonians, 322, and another in their dispraise, ib . ' Aristotle’s 
observation on him, .320, n. 323. Nephew to Aristotle, 321*. 
Refuses to worship Alexander, 323. Wliat he was accused of 
saying to Ilermolaus, 324. Ilis death, 325. 

•, one of the orators, whom Alexander demanded of the 
aBil*. i*j(jns, V. 279. 

,^^.thc historian, iv. ll.*>. 

CallistralHSj sec^rtary to Mithridates, iii. 350.' 

, the orator, v. 255, 26G. 

Callistus^ the father of Nyraphidius, vi. 219. 

Calpurniif from Calpus, the son of Numa, i. 20i. 

CatpurnWy daughter of J’iso, and wile of Cic'^ar, iv. ,372. Her 
dream, 431, 432. Puts herself under the protection of Antony, 
v.,439. 

Calpurnitts Bibulns. Sec Bibtdus. r 

— — - Lenar iusy assassinates Julius Salinator, iv. 10. 

■ Pisn. See Piso. '* 

Calp usy said to be the son of Numa, i. 204. ‘ 

Calvinnsy Doniitius, iv. 214. . 

CVi/wms, a retainer of Augustus, accuses Antony, v. 181. 

. ^abinusy a Roman general, vi. 221. “ • 

’\ Cahjdouy vi. 167. 

Cah/donian boar, killed'by Meleager with tJie assistance of The- 
seus, i. 37. ^ 

t Caynarinrpamiy vi. 26. 

Camby.^esy fifty tliousand of his men buried in the sands* of AfricUi 

iv. '281. 

CamVhy when first said to be seen b}' the Romans, ‘’iii. 341. 

(' Crimeriay taken by Romulus, i. 91. t 

Cameri^ns admitted citizens of Rome by Marius, contrary to law, 
, iii. 155. . ^ 

Camillusy or CasmiUnny a name given to the youth who scrvcs> in 
the teniplc'\)f Jupiter, i. 177. ® 

Camillus never consul, because an his time military tribunes were 
appointed instead of consuls, i. 361. The first who raised the 
family of the Furii to distinction, 362. great action of his 
in the wars w itli the /Equi and Volsci, ». 363. Raised to the 
eensorship, 363. Obliges tfie men who lived single^to marry the 
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widows of those who fell in the wars, ih. Makes orphans, as 
well as others, contribute to the gQpplics, ib* A second time 
itiilitary tribune, 3G4. D^ats the Faiisci and Cap^natos, while 
his colle^ues carry on the ^iege of Veii, ib. In the tenth year 
of the siege appointed dictator, SG 7 . He takes Cornelius Scipio 
for his general of horse, ib. His vows, ib. He takes Veii by 
mining, 368. Weeps over the miseries of that great city, ib. 
llis gbfierous prayer, 369. Falls in turning after his pr^cr, ib. 
Kjfhoveb the# statue of Juno to Home, 26 . Leads up his tri- 
iimpli in a cliariot, drawn by four wliito horses, which sort of 
carriage had been appropriated to the service of the gods, 370, 
371. Opposes the removing of half tlie people of Rome to Veii,*' 
371 . I^ifi vow of the tenth of the spoils to Apollo, and absurd 
proceeding thereupon, ib. In these three last articles lie highly 
offended the people, 372. ,Thc matrons contribute their goulen 
ornaments, and a large vase is sent to Delphi, ib. Chos^h a 
military* tribune a third time, 373. Besieges Falerii, ib . <Tho 
treachery of the school-ma.ster, and his chastisement/ 375. 
The Falerian*^, struck with the generous behaviour of Camilluf, 
surrender their city, 375- He loses his son, ^76. Is accused 
of fraud with respect to the Tuscan spoils, ih. Quits Rome, a 
voluntary exile, 377- Imprecates vengeance on the Romans, ib. 

Is fined fifteen thousand o.w, ih. Tt»kens of the approaching 
calamities, ih. 378. Irruption of the (iauLs into Italy, 380. 
Camillas, who luid taken up hi.s residence near Ardea, cuts in 
pieces a considerable corps of them near that place, 391, .392. 
The Romans in V^eii ^lesire Cainilhis to take the command of 
•them, which he refuses till commissioned by the senate, .392. 
Declared dictator the scconcf time, 393. Finds twenty thousand 
men in arms at ^vii, and adds them to his army, 394-. The 
Cauls climb tlie nfck by liuMv:#y, which one of the Romans bad 
a.'^cended, but sire discovered by some geese kept near Juno’i^ 
temple, •amt repulsed by Manlius, ib. 395. Provllions grow 
scarce in the Gaulish curap, and sic^pess prevails in it, 396. 
The besieged treat with Breniuis, anil offer him a thousand 
pouhds weight of gold, 397.. While that is weighing, Camillus 
comes to Rome, ib. His discourse wutli Brennus, ib. §98. They 
come toldows among the ruiii.s, 398. Breiinus marches in the 
night, and encamps on the road to Gabii, ib. Camillus attacks 
and defeats him, and makes himself master of his camp, ib. "En- 
ters Romcf in triudiph, 399. Restores the temples, and builds 
one to a new deity, A ins Ldquutius, or * the Speaker,’ ibm Pre» 
paacs to rebuild the city, but the people hanker^ after Veii, 

The city is rcbijilt in the compass of a year, but in an irregular 
manner, 402. The Lituus, or * augural staff’ oT Romulus, is 
found under the rubbish, ib. The Romans are attacked by seve-; 
ral of the neighbo^iring states — the military tribunes surrounded 
on mount Marcius W the Latins, 403. The senate appoints 
him dictator the thirf time, Camillus burns the enemy’s woflcs,^' 
and gives tt|^m an etjtire defeat, 40i. Finds the city of Sutrium 
taken, and^etakes it the same day, 406. TriUmpnsr for thesit^ * 
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great actions, 407. Envied by Manlius Capitolinus, who courN 
ing the populace, endeavours to raise himself to absolute power, 
ib. Manlius is condemned and executed, 408. Camillus with 
difficulty prevailed upon to accej4i1^ic military tribuneship the 
yxth time, -t()9. Marches against tlie Pricncstines and the Vol- 
scians, ib. Succours his collogues, who had rashly ventured 
upon an action, and routs the enemy the day following, 410. 
Retakes Satrlciim, a Roman colony, and puts the Tu»cans he 
found there to the sword, ih. How he dealt with the people of 
Tusculurn, 411, 412. A sedition prevails in Rome ; the people 
insisting that one of the consuls should be u plebeian, 412. Is 
appointed dictator the fourth time, but soon resigns that offi-cc 
ut^der pretence of sickness, l lil. Another dictator, and an 
Agrarian law, 414. The Hauls march i^n toward Rome, and 
Camillus being appointed dictator the fifth time, defeats them 
near tlic river Anio, though now very old, i7y. 415, tlb. Rc- 
co^nciles the senate and people, by allowing one of the consuls 
t(Piito;,riw>sen out of the plebeians, 417. Builds a temple to 
Concord, "'41 8. ^Dies of the plague, extremely regretted, ib, 
t Camponin^ v. 

Campaniansy vi. 27. 

Campus Martins had been most of It the property of the Tarquliis, 
i. 280. 

Camulafus, a soldier, goes over from Brutus to Augustus, vi. 

103. 

Camnriusy vi. 239. 

Candihrum^ a Lacedaemonian chariot, desc’*lbed, iv. 94. 

Candidates^ loosely clad, that they might more easily show the 
wounds they had received, ii. 190. An agreement made amongst 
them to prevent bribery, ib, 

Canesy javelins n)ade of Cretan canes, lii. 221*. 
edhethusy Sciron his son by Henioclie the daughter of Pittlieus, 
i. 32. r 

CanidiuSy tribiin(j of the people, proposes to send Ponipey embas* 
sador to Ptolemy, iv. 1V<S. 

— — , or CanimuSy employed in Cyprus, v. 85, 80. vi. 59- 
— — — ■, Antony’s lieutetiant, bribed by Cleopatra to persuade 
Antony to a thing tlnit proves his ruin, v. 479. Advisos Antony 
to fight at the head of his land-tbrces, and not of the fleet, 480- 
Quits his camp after Antony’s flight, 491. ^Brings Antony 
word that his army is dispersed, 494. 

Caninim ItchiliuSy consul iur part of ^ da}’, iv. 424. 
f Canopusy V. 193, 453. 

•f Canniey ii. 86. 

CanniciuSf (Cr.ius) and Castus revolt from Spartafus, iii, 4G2. 
Cantharusy v. 34. ' , 

CanulctUy a vestal virgin, consecrated by Numa, i. 184. 

CaniiSy a musician, Galbii’s present to him, vL 2^5, 226. 
f Camsinniy li. 399, 429. 

CanutinSy a celebrated actor, 76. 
ii. 343. 
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t CavenateSf conquered by Cann'llus, i. 864, S68« • 

CapJiesiaSf a friend of Aratus^ vi. 158.. 

Caphis^ sent W Sylla to seize the tmsurcs of Delphi, iii. 247. 

(-onducts nortensius with his reinforcement, 262. ^ 
t Caphijct^ vi. 202. ^ 

Capita. See Fonteius. * 

Capitol, taken by the Sabines, i. 76. Besieged by the Gauls, 390. 
Manl'us’ judges could not condemn him while'^-they had that in 
si||)it, i08. 

CojntoUniis^ Q.^Catulus, vi. 213. 

- — , T. Quintius, i. 407. 

t fappadocuti iii. 216. iv. 11, 266. 

\:Cappada.ia7is^ their goddess, iii. 213. 

Cap?'arii^ 2H7. 

Caplivofi^ sacrificed to liacchus Omestes. See Bacchus. 
t Capua surrenders to Annibal, ii. DO. 

Cara fj us. See Callmedon. 

Cnranus* Alexander descended from him, iv. 2S9. 

Carlo defeated by the Teutones and Ambrones, iii. 13./.’ ^ 

flies into Africa, iii. 272. On the death of Oinna he usu^s 
the government, and commits »reat-oiitragcsf^iv. 131. Put to 
death by Pompey, 135. 
t Cardia, iv. 38. 
t Gone, i. 10. ii. 166. iv, 79. 

Cnrian Soldier kills Cyrus ; but, tis Artaxerxes claimed that 
lionoiir to himself, the soldier suffers for his unadvised ambition, 
vi. 126,^13(). 

t CanVzwjf, by the Persians called ‘ Cocks,’ vi. 125. 

Carinna^ one of ('arbo’s officers, iv. 132. 

\Carmania^ iv. 340. 

Carmenta^ the goddess, i. 85. 

CarmentaUn^ feast of, i. 85. * 

Carmcntql (hfc, i. 393. ^ 

founder of the Ntw Academy, ih. 388. v. 296. Sent 
embassador by thy Athenians to Koine, ii. 52?. Much admired 
th^re for his eloquence, ib. 

Carneusj a Syracusan month, •called by the Athenians ^Metagitnion,’ 
iii. 4V.4. 

j* Carnuies^ a warlike peoph? among the Gauls, iv. 389. Vcrcinge- 
^ torix their {5‘nt:ral, defeated by Caesar, 391. , 

1 Carree^ hi. 490. ^ 

I Carthafre colonized by Ctesar, iv. 42.3. Called Junonia by Caius 
Gracchus, when he rebuilt it, v- 234. • 

, New, iv. 10. _ 

Carthaginians ii^ipcar before Sicily wdd) a numeroqj fleet, ii. 233. 
Join Icctes against Tirnolctm, 239. Send twenty gallics to Rhe- 
gium to oppose 'finioleon’s pas.sagG to Sicily, 241. He. dis- 
appoints them Hy lii.s superior policy, 243. They send a great 
army inlp Sicily urtder Asdrubal and Hamilcar, 261. Pass the 
river Crimesus, 2(®. Defeated by Tiinolcon, ^1.5 . Enter into 
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league with Mamcrcus nrul Icctes^ 266, Send GLico with another 
army into Sicily, in wliicli, for the first time, they employ (ireek 
mercenaries, id, Make peace with Timoleon, 270. 

Carvilius^ Spurius^ the first Roman, \vh^divorced bis wife, i. 107, 214*. 

V Caryatides^ their dance, vi. 
t CarystuSf a city of Eiibcca, vi. 78. 

C^a, Publius, the first who gave Cicsar a blow in the senate-house, 
iv. 484*. vi. 100. 
t Casiliauniy ii. 73. 

fCasinum^ ii. 73. > 

t Caspian sea, it’s ivater sw eet, iv. 309. 

Cassandra^ dnugliter of Priaui, v. 142, 

Cassandcr takes cure of the education of Philoprcmen, iiL 2. * 

— — , the enemy of .d‘2acides, demands Pyrrhus, wheii,^n infant, 
from Ghmeias, iii. 08. 

— — , son of Antipatcr, laughs at the barbarians who adore 
Alexander, iv. 349. (hiuses Demades to be put to death for 
callji^tf his father Antipatcr * an old rotten stalk,’ and dtCspntchos 
his son same time, v. 290. His army defeated by Deme- 
irius, 38.5. . 

t Cassandna^ v. 41\. ^ 

Cassius SabacOf a friend to Marius, expelled the senate, iii. 124. 

— , defeated by Spartacus, iii. 459. 

*■ ■ , quaestor to Crassus, advi-^cs his general to keep to the 

heights beyond the hmphrates, iii. 47.5. Expostulates V»itl1 the 
traitor Ariamnes, 478. Marries Junia, the sister of Hrutus, vi. 
63. Ills enmity to Cxsar, ib. His conversation with Erutus, 65, 
66. Addresses the statue of Ponipey 1[thoiigh of Epicurean 
principles) before ho gave Caesar the blow, 71. Africa allottecT 
as his province, 74. Delivers a tfiird part of his treasure to 
Brutus, 84. Behaves cruelly at Rhodes, Of. Discourses with 
Br,Mtus upon apparitions, 90. At, unlucky onlen happens to him, 
92. Gives his opinion against a buttle, 93. His (]j{>cour$e with 
Messala, 94. And with Brutus, ?7;. The w'ing wliich*he com- 
manded routed,* and hir camp plundered, 96. .A mistake in 
reconnoitering makes him resolve upon death, 98. The msijnner 
of his death, ib. iv. 438. 

■ Sceeva, his valour, iv. 375- ,, 

— — , Quintus, v. 431. 

Castor and Pollux make war upon Athens for theirr sister Helen, 
whom Theseus had carried off, i. 39, 40, 41. Received into' 
Athens, and adopted by Aphidnus, in order Ho their ‘‘being ini. 
tinted ki the Mysteries of Ceres, 42.^ Appear in the battle by the 
kke Regillus, and immediately after are seen at Rome giving 
notice of the victory, ii. 177, 314. Their temple Samothracia, 
312. At Rome, iii. 242. iv. 128. Thought to assist Ly sunder, 
in a sea-fight, iii. 200. Stars of gold dedicated to them by Ly.* »• 
aander, 209. Their diffiTent pursuits, v. 200. \ 
t CastulOf a city of the Ccltiberians, iv. 5. j 
Castus^ one of the officers of Spartapus, iii. 46^. 
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Catabates^ Demetrius so entitled by the Athenians in ^x\e of their 
acts of worship, v. 373. 

+ Cataria^ a city in Sicily, ii. 14*0, vi. 53. 

Catiline^ Lucius, murthers hi& own brother, and pmUades Sylla to 
put liim among the proscni^^d, v. 305. iii. 278. Attempts to 
subvert the government, and is near executing it, v. 71* Ac- 
count of his conspiracy, ib. His accomplices, to. His character, 
305. 'Stands for tlie consulship, and loses it, ib-. His resolution 
to ^ill Dicero, 308. His insolent saying in the senate^ 309. 

. Fans in his ap^dication for the consulship again, ib. Is com- , 
manded to quit Itornc, and assembles an army, 311. Debates in 
the senate concerning the manner in which his accomplices 
sliould ti punished, 7J, 72, 31(), 317. He and his army* 
destroyed by Caius Antonius, 319. • 

Cato, the Censor, said to be born at Tusculiun, ii. 492. Lives in 
his youth on a paternnl estate near the country of the Sabines, 
if). * His third name originally Priscus, ib. Why changed to 
Cato, it). His hair red, and eyes grey, 493. Healthy and 
strong, as. he was inured to labour and temperance', His 
esteem of eloqii^ice, ib. Pleads causes iiv the villages anti 
borou«.;hs, witliout fee or reward, ib. Mililtiry glory still a 
greater object with liiiii, ib. Makes his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen, when Annibal was at the height of his prosperity 
in Italy, ib. His behaviour in battle, ib. Marches on foot, and 
carries his own arms, ib. 494. Never angry with his servant 
for the manner of dressing his victuals, 494. Water his com- 
mon drink, ib. In tins respect he followed the example of 
Manius Cnriiis, ib. Sferves under Fabius Maximus at the siege 
of Tarenturn, and forms a (jpnncxion there with Nearchus the 
^ Pythagorean, 495. Learns CJreek at a late period, iL Valerius 
Flaccus, who had & country-house in his neighbourhood, takes 
him into his protection, and*advises him to go to Uome,» 2 i. 
496. His ^ilcadings, and the interest of Valerius, procure him 
friends there,* 496. He is appointed a legionary Tribune, and 
afterward quicstor, ib. The colleguc^of Valtft-ius both in the 
cop|ulate and censorship, ib. 1 akes Fabius Maximus for his 
model, ib. When quaistor.to Scipio in the African expedition, 
comes l)pme to accuse him of lavLhing tlio public money, ib. 497 . 
(\Tlied ‘ the Uoman Demosthenes,’ 4fi7. The Homans compa- 
ratively corrupt in his time, 498. His extreme temperance and 

* frugality, 499. Plutarch’s reflexions on liis selling his old 
fdaves, 4^9. When governor of Sardinia, he puts the people of 
that country to no manner tif charge, 500, 501. Inexorable in 

► whatever relates to public justice, 501. The nature of his stik, 
76 . His renafrkable sayings, 502 — 505. Sent into the Hither 
Spain, 505. Hires troops of the Celtiberians, $06. Gains a 

* great battle, 506. Gets the Vails of four Imndred towns rased 
in one day, ib. 'Gives every soldier a pound weight of silver, 
over and above his \>ooty, ib. Keeps not only himself, but all 
his depei^dents, fro||i extortion, 507* Scipio gets himself 8 p« 
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pointed his successor, near the conclusion of the war ; a measure 
which reflects dishonour on himself rather than on Cato, 507, 508. 
Cato is honoured with a triumph, 508. He is equally industrious 
in the public service afterward, Goes a volunteer with Tibe- 
rius Sempronius pto Thrace, ftnd with Acilius Glabrio into 
Greece, ib. Several Grecian cities revolt, but Cato retains 
Corinth, Patra:, and -ffigium, in their duty, 509. The purport 
of his speech to the Athenians, ib. Antiochus thinks himself 
secure in defending tlie pass of Thermopyltc, but Cato takes a 
circuit, and falls upon his rear, ib. 510. Cdto> carries tfie first 
new's of the victory to lionie, 5V2. Considers it as a great 
political duty to prosecute offenders, ib. Impeaches Scipio 
Africanus and his brother Lucius, ib. 518. Often impeached 
hknself, and once wlien he was very old, 51S. What he said 
thereupon, ib. Is candidate for the censorship, 51 L Chosen, 
notwithstanding his declarations that lie will be a severe censor, 
515. Valerius Flaccus is appointed his colleguc, at his request, 
I’i^Ie enrols Valerius Fiacciis chief of the senate, ib. Expels 
Lucitt^tluintius, ib. and Manilius, 517. Degrade^ Lucius the 
‘ brother of Scipui, ib. What he did with r, aspect to articles of 
luxury, 7/^. li j demolishes the buildings that jutted out into 
the street, 518. Is fined two talents, ib. Cen.sured for building 
the Poreian liall at the public charge, ib. The peofile erect his 
statuedn the temple of iicaltli, ib. The inscription (in tliat 
statue, 5 1 9. Wliat he had said before concerning statues, tb. Of 
all men the most forward to commend himself, ib. ('hoo&cs a wife 
rather for family than fortune, 5ti0. Prefers tlie clHiracter of* a 
good husband to that of a great senator///^. I'akos upon himself 
the education of his son, ib. His son’s constitution and qua- 
lities, 521. That son marries Tertia, the daughter of Paulus 
iEniilius, 522. Cato's management of iiis slaves, ib. et serf. 
Turns his thoughts from agriculture to more certain dcpeiulcncico, 
.523. Practises usury upon ships in the most blaii>eablc manner, 
ib. Lenbs money to his .slaves, ib. In what manner repaid, •//>. 
The extravagrfiit praisw he gave to economy, ib. Displeased at 
the influence, which the eloquence of Carneadcs had llie 
Komun youth, 524-, et seq. Ilis unjust reflexion on Socrates*, 
525. His prediction, ib. 526. An enemy to the G^;ecian phy- 
sicians, 526. A quack himself, ib. Murries a young wile in 
his old age, 527. Has a son by that wife, to* whom he gives 
the surname of Salonius, 528. Bears the death of his son with 
the moderation of a philosopher, ib. Writc^ histories' and books 
on country affairs, .529. Keeps better table in the country 
rfjthan in town, ib. His conversation, what, ib. Goes embas^rador^ 
to Carthage, 529, 530. Causes the third PunictWar, 531. D'lcs 
in the beginning of it, ib. A verse of Homer’s, whicli he applied 
to Scipio, ntiterward the second Africanus, 532. 

Cato, Marcus, son of Cato the Censor,, loses his^sword in battle, ii. 
309, 521. What he does to recover it, ib^ Marries the daugh- 
ter of Paulus iEmiliua, 522# 
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CalOf the grandfather of Cato the Censor, hail fiv; horses killed • 
under him in battle, ii. 1*92. ^ ' 

— Salonius^ ii. 528, 582. '* 

Cato of Utica, great grandson of Cato the Censor, v. 48^ Left 
an orphan, together with liis brother Ceupio and his sister Por- . 
cia, ib. Brought up in the house ol* Livius Drusus, his mother's 
brother, ib. Had great firmness and solidity when a child, i5. 
Extraordinary instances of his intrepidity, and love of justice, 
in ;hiA period, 50. He asks his preceptor for a sword to kill 
Syila, 51. }Iis answer to those who asked him, * whom he 
loved most,* 52. His attcction for his brother Caepio very 

f reat, ib. He takes upon him the priesthood of Apollo, to. 

ornis a connexion with Antipater of 1 yre, for the sake of stu» 
dying the Stoic pliilosophy, ib. Cultivates the eloquence, «rhich 
was fit Tor popular assetublies, ib, 58. The first occasion of his 
speafving in public, 58. 'JTl^o nature of his eloquence descril>ed, 
ib. He strengthens his constitution by exercise, ib. Travels 
always^ on foot, ib. Is remarkably patient and abstemious in 
sickness, 54*. Drinks, at first, only one glass after meals, 
but in time loves to sit over a bottle, for the^ sake of philosopki* 
cal conversation* ib. Very inattentive to 1)^ dress, even when 
he appeared in public, ib. Lends his iiionov to his friends with- 
out interest, 55. Knows no woman before his marriage, ib. Pays 
his first addresses to Lepida, and is disappointed, ib. Writes 
iambics against his rival, whose proceedings were unfair, ib. 
Marries Auilia, the daughter of Soranus, ib. Serves as a volun- 
teer urgler Ciellius, in the war with Spartacus, ib. A law being 
made against the use of nomcnclators, he commits the names of 
the citizens to memory, 50. Goes with a tribune’s conimission 
under Uubrius into Macedhnia, ib. Hubrius gives him the com- 
mand of a legion; which he forms in the most excellent manner 
to military virtue, 57. He gpes to Pergamus, and prevails upon 
Athenodorus the stoic, to return with him, 5S. His brother 
• CaepicTdies at Ainiis in Thrace, ib. On this occaiion he shows 
rather the sensibility of a brother, tli^n the fortitude of a philo- 
sopher, ib. Is left coheir with Cycpio’s daughter, 59. Caesar’s 
csflumny against him, ib. ^ Great expressions of aftectron from his 
troops at his departure, ib. He visits Asia, and Dei'otarus in- 
vites ifim to his court, ib. His manner of travelling, and care 
not to be tryublesoiue, 60. Meets with a pleasant adventure, on 
entering Antioch, i6. Pompey gives him an honourable? recep- 
tion at£nhcsus,1SI. What Curio said to Cato, with respect to 
his travelling, 62. De’iotfirus strongly importunes him |o receive 
his presents, and he makes a very short stay at his court, oij^ac- 
' count of th^ importunity, ib. He sails from Brundusium to 
Itome in the ship that carried Csepio’s reinuiits, and has a bad 
passage, 63. When qusester, he makes a great reformation in 
that department, ib. Colls Uie assassins, employed by Syllo, to 
account, 65* Prevents his collegue Marcellus from making an 
unjust (^ant, 66. jAlways attends the meetings of the senate, 67. 
Watch?^ over tliq conduct of Pompey, ib. Opposes the perni- 
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ddufl pracUces of Clodfu^i, ai. His veracity becomes proverbial# 
68.. Not inclined to oUer himself for tribune of the people# but 
puts a force upon himself, when he iinds that Metcllus Nepos 
stands for that office, ib. 69. Iking appointed tribune, he gives 
die people a severe charge with respect to corruption in the con- 
aulor elections, 69? Prosecutes Muraina for oii'ending in that 
way, 70. JVIuraena, notwithstanding, consults him during his 
consulship, 71. Cato supports tlie supreme magistrate by many 
excellent measures during the turbulunt times of Ci^filine, zL 
He prevails with the senate to decree that (jlie conspfl-atora 
should be capitally punished, 7ti. A billet is brought to Cxsar* 
in the senate-house, and Cato insists on having it read publicly, 
ii. 78. 'fhe billet is from (‘ato^s sister ServiJia, 78., Unfortu- 
natib! among the women, ib. Tltc conduct of his own wife Attilia 
not unexceptionable, ib. He divorces her, ib, rNlarrics Martia, 
the dnugiiter of Philip, JL Ilorter^ius desires to hiive licr, and 
Cato gives her up to him, 74*. He perfuadcs tlie senate to grunt 
the people a free gift of corn, in order to counters ork<he popu- 
Iarity^<ii^Cacsar, tb. The ill policy of that proceeding. 75, V. 

« Me tell 118 proposes an edict to call Pompey and lii^ hoops into 
Italy, intciuling^lo give up the state into his liaiuls, 75. Cato 
opposes him at the hazard ut* his life, and succeeds, /A.— 78. 
Prevents the senate from voting iVJetelliis ‘ infamous,’ 78. Pro- 
cures Liicullus his triumph, which Memtnius had attempted to 
deprive him of, ib. Prevents the senate <Vom grtinting Poifipey’s 
requisition to defer the election of consuls till his arrival, ?b. 
Poinpey demarids two of (’ato’s nieces in marriage, tl)^ elder for 
himself, and the younger for his son ; ani! C'ato refuses him, 79. 
J’ompey is soon afterward guilty of open bribery, ib, Whatt 
Cato said to the w omen upon it, ib/ Cato’s bad policy, in reject- 
ing the alliance of Pompey, throws him into the arms of Caesar, * 
i5. Cato supports Lucullus against Pompey, 80. Opposes the 
A*grariun law proposed by Pompey and C'acsar, ib, 81. They 
carry it agiJnst him by violence, 81. The senate is cotnmandvd 
to sivear to the <)bservance of the law, //;. Cato is prevailed upon 
by Cicero to take the oath, ib. He opposed Caesar with rc^pect 
to the distribution of lands in Campania, and C;rsar leads him to 
prison, titi. Caesmr perceives the batl policy of that measure, and 
engages one of the tribunes to rescue him, ib. The piTopIc vote 
Cirsar the provinces of lllyricum and tlie Gauls, ^for five years; 
iipoif which Cato tells them, ‘they were voting a tyrant into* 
the citadel of Rome,’ ib, Cato is st'iit to Gvprus, that C'lodius 
might ^e able to banish C’icero, 88. • Cato, before liis departure, 
exhorts Cicero to yield to the necessity of the times, ib, Rriwgs t 
I’tolemv, king of Clyprus, to submit by negotiati(>|i, SJ*. Ptolemy 
king of Lgyp'f, who was on his way to Rome to solicit his re-es- 
tabli.NlmuMit in that kingdom, waits on C ato at Rhodes, ib. The* 
good ad\ ice which Cato gave him, ib, g5. Ptolemy of Cyprus 
poisons himself, 85. Cato restores tjie Byzantine exiles, and 
reconciles tlieni to their fcllow-cilizens, zf. Offends Munatius 
l>y his minute attention lo the rale of PlolcipCE goodA :b, Mu- 
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natius is reconciled to him through the mediation of Marcia, 

Cato brings near seven thousand talents of silver to Rome, $6* 
His honourable reception there; and great privileges decreed 
him, which he declines. Of. 88. Cicero, on nis return from ba« 
nishment, pulls down the Iribunitial acts of Cl^dius, 88. Cato 
defends them, i/;. 89. This occasions a coldhess between Cicero 
and Cato, but they arc subsequently reconciled, b9. Cassar, 
Pompe jr, and Crassus, erect themselves into a triumvirate, and 
as it divide the empire among them ; upon which Cato ad> 

vise?liis brotlij^r-in-law Lucius Doniitius to oppose them with 
' respect to the consulship, iA. Pompey anil Crassus drive Do- 
mitius out of the Campus Martins by violence, and they aro 
elected consuls, 90. Cato is wounded in the fray, lA, Cato , 
stands for the prxtorship, but Pompey defeats him by very ur^air 
means, t6, 91. Cato, in a speech to the people, predicts all the 
evils which afterward befel t^e commonwealth, 91. He prevents 
the people from pulling down Pompey’s statues, 92. Tells 
Pompey,* that he was raising Caesar to the ruin of himself and the 
commonwealth too, ih. Is elected pnetor, but disgrp^^iiS that 
office by the meanness of his dress, ib. Moves for a law, thab 
every candidate should declare upon oath tliac^iie had not been 
guilty of bribery, 93. Clodius accuses Cato of embezzling a 
ejuantity of the Cyprian treasure, 94*. Marcus Favonius, a friend 
of Cato’s, elected sedile through bis assistance, 9.5. Cato con- 
ductsf tlic public entertainments for Favonius with remarlcable 
parsimony, //;« 96. 8ci))io, Hypsasus, and IMilo, being candidates 
for the Cfgisulato, and nothing but violence and anarchy prevail- 
ing, Cato supports Bilmlus’ motion, that Pompey should be de- 
clared sole consul, ib, 97* Reproves Pompey for some partial 
proceedings, 97. Cato, jealbus of the progress which C’awar 
was making toward supreme power, stands for the consulship, 98. 
Loses his elect ioi^ by his zeal against bribery, Opposes a 

tlianksgivinjr for C'a-'sar’s victories in (jcrmany, 2.6. A proposal 
being iTfade ifv the senate to appoint a bucccs^or todCiesar, and 
Ca\sars friends opposing it, except on ^certain gLonditions, Cato 
declares tliat Ca'saF had now thrown ofl* the mask, 100. On 
CiTsSr’s taking Ariminurn, Cato advises the senate to put every 
thing into the hands of Pompey, ib, 101. Sends his younger 
son to .Ifunatius in the country of the Brutii, 101. Takca 
jNIarcia again,^on the death of liortcnsius, ib. Follows Pompey, 
10 ^2. Is appointed to the government of Sicily, but finds the 
inland already seized by the adverse party, ib. Goes to Pompey 
at Dyrracliiiim, ib. Advises to procrastinate the war, that 
iio«Roman should be killed, except in the tielcl of battle, 10^ 
Passes into As^, for the purpose of raising men and ships, S. 
Pompey, jealous of Cato’s love of liberty, gives^the command 
of tlie fleet to Bibulus, 103.» Pompey’s address to the army 
little regarded in comparison of that of Cato, ib. Pompey, after 
Ills success at Dyrrachium, leaves his magazines there, together 
with fifteen cohorts, j under the command of Cato, 104. After 
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the overthrow at Pharsalia, Cato proceeds to Corcyra, and takes 
the cominand of the fleet, ?d. 10.5. Pompey the Vounger would 
have killed Cicero, but Cato saves him, 104*. lie is informed, 
on the African coast, of the death of Pompey, 105. Ilis march 
through the deserts of Libya, to join Scipio, id. 100. Corrects 
the pride of Juba, 106, 107. Refuses to take the command of 
the army upon him, 107. But repents of it afterward, 108. 
Siives the Uticans from being put to the sword, 107 y Fortifies 
Utica, and fills it with provisions, id. Advises Scipior to proceed 
slowly in the war, but is not attended to, ICS. Scipio is de- 
feated, and ruined in the battUi of Thapsus, ?d. 100. Cato’s 
speech to the three hundred, 109, 110. They give up^ the 
thoughts of standing a siege, 112. What passed bjtween fcato 
i^nd a body of cavalry, id. 113. Circumstances previous to the 
death of Cato, 116. Circumstances oi* his death, 110 — 121. 
Cato, Marcus, son of Cato of ITica, v. 122. Ilis inti igue with the 
wife of a Cappadocian prince, id. Falls gloriously in battle, 
467, id. * 

Cattlr^,he wealtli of the primitive times, i. 2S7. 

^Catulus, Lutatius, coiiMil with Marius, iii. 137. (iiiards the coun- 
try of tlie Nof'ci, 138. Quits the pasbcs of the Alps, 11-8. Puts 
himself at the head of his flying forces, that they might seem to 
be only retreating, 119. lights a battle in conjunction with 
jMarins, and the victory is chiefly owing to Catulus, 1.52, 153. 
Vows a temple to • the Fortune of that Day,’ 152. ‘Ills name 
cut on the wea])ons of his men, 154*. Gives Sylla occasion to 
distingush himself to the great vexation of Marius, 231'. Ca- 
tiilus, censor with Crassus, 165. Opposes Crassus' attempt to 
make Bgvpt tributary, id. Accuses Caesar to the senate for 
having set up Marius’* images in the Cni)itol, iv. 363. Is Caesar’s 
competitor for the pontificate, and offers nim money to decline, 
364. His excellent character, v. 64. Catulus consul with Le- 
pidus, iv. 112. Ilis address to the people concc’ning Pompey, 
156. Lnlleavours to save an obnoxious secretary in the quaestor’s 
office, V. 64. 'Blames Cicero for suffering Cxsnr to escape in 
(’atiline’s conspiracy, iv. 364. Suffocated him.self by the steam 
of a coal tire, iii. 178. 
i Caunisus, Mount, iv. 170. 
fCmdonia, ii. 97. v. 382. 
fCaunians, v. 492. 
tCok//?4.v, iii. 444, v. 384, 417. 

Cvdalinns offers to discover a conspiracy to AleximdeV, iv. 305. n. 
Cecina, one of Vitellius’ generals, v1, 248. His gigantic size, and 
^ foreign dress, 250. ^ 

Ceayps, first sovereign of Athens, built the Citadel, i. 29, n. 
Ceditins, iSTarcus, informed by a supernatural voice of the ap- 
proach of the Gauls, i. 378. 

Celer, one of the friends of Romulus, said to be the person that 
killed TL'mus, i. 63. 

— , Me*. 111 :*., wliv so called, i 64. 

V 
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in upper Phrygia, iv.49. v.368. • 

telereSf light troops which Romulus used as a life-guard, i. 93. 

Dismissed by Numa, 176. 

Cdibact/y argument against it, i. 22.*7, 226. 

Cckns^ Marius, a friend of Galba’s, vi. 237. Sa^ed by Otho, 240. 

Their first interview after Otho’s accession, 243. 
t Cclta*^ made themselves masters of the best part of Italy, iii. 132. 

The lin^s of their country, ib. 133. 

\CeltikfirianSy iii. 122. iv. 5. Demand two hundred talents of Cato 

• for their assistance in his wars, and he agrees to the demand, 
ii. 506. 

\C4to-Hcythcej the nations which bore that name, iii. 133. 
Celtonians and Senones, i. 378. 

t Cenchrc(V^ v. 385. * 

\ CeJiincminnsj beaten by Romulus, i. 71^. 

Censor^ office of, i. 363, w. ii* 514, one dying in his office, an in- 
auspicious circumstance, i. 378, w. None to hear that office 
♦wicc, ii. 174. The respect the censors paid toPompey, i,v. 151. 
CcHsorintis tif the family of the Marcii, ii. 174. Accu.scs Sylla of 
extortion in Cappaidocia, hut docs not bring him to his trial, iiir 
236. ^ 

, a companion of young Crassus, iii. 483. Orders his 

armour-bearer to kill him, 485. 

Centmq^Sy their battle with the Lapithae, i. 37, 38. Their original, 
V. 132. * 

Centnrksy in Romo, li. 199, w. 
t Cco.s i. 318. ii. 271. ^ 

Crphalus^ sent from Corinth to assist Tiinoleon in compiling a body 
of laws for the Syracusans, ii. 2f)(>. 
mCrphalon^ a friend of Aratus% vi. 2o7. 
ikphifsodoriiSj one of I'elopidas^ a'^sisranls in delivering Thebes, 
falls in the attack upon l^eontidas, ii. 354. 

•the statuary, IMiocion niarrios Ills si.ster, ^v. 23. 
\Cephhu!^^ rivei* i. 12. iv. 251. Sylla tunis itks cours'\ iii. 2.51. 
Ceramiem^ part of Altheas so called, iii. J.7J. v. ft . The signifi- 
catvii of the word, iii. 207, n. 

Ceratouian altar. See Kcralont. 
f Cermtnicgt mountains, v. 35. 

Cerdiiniia. See Ptolemy. 

('erberus^ the nhme of Aidoneus’, or Pluto’s dog, i. 40. iii. 39J. 
fCerrijia^ i.^Ie of, iii^ 173. vi. 24. 

Cercyony tfie Arcadian, killed by Thesous in wrestling, i. 12, and 
the first w’ho used art inlhat exercise, ib. ?i. Ravishes his 
* ^jfbghter, 37. • 

Ceres f i. 88. ''fne Spartans sacriliccd to her on tl^eir leaving off 
mourning, 153. Her mysteries celebrated at Elcusis, ii. 163, 

* 164. Her temple at Hertiiiona plundered by the pirates, iv. 153. 
Hercules initiated in her Mysteries, i. 39. 

Ceihegiis fli^s with young Marius, iii. 172. 

-- thf tribune, Jhis flagitiou-s life, 333. An eucm^^ to Lu- 
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cullus, {61 An accouiplIcG in Catiline’s consplrac}^ v. 71f SlOf 
Slfv Put to death by order of the senate, 318. 
f Cernmnunif i. 53. 

Chabrias the Athenian, goes to Eg}'pt, and Tachos makes him his 
admiral, iv. 118. When general of the Athenians, Phocion 
serves under him, v. 8. Ills character, ib. 9. His great regard 
for Phocion, 9. Loses his life by his heat in attempting to land 
in thi* isle of Chios, 8. 

Chfcroiif founder of Chneronea, iii. 256. , 

Charrondnsy archon at Athens, v. 280. 

•fClieeronea^ i. 36. The place of Plutarch^s nativity, Iii. 293, v. 
History of its inhabitants, ib. v. 491. Battles near it, Iii. 246, 
2.57. iv. 92. 

-f Chalccstra^ iv. 316. 

Chalcaspidest ii. 305. iii. 254. 

fC/ialcedonf besieged by Alcibiades, ii. 158. By Mithridates, iii. 
336. 

fChalcidianf foretells the greatness of Sylla, iii. 236. 

ClMcicccos^ the temple of IVIinerva at Sparta, i. 117, 118. v. 145. 
t CAflfcw, i. 35. iit. 23, 43, 51. v. 409. 

Ckakodon^ i. 34, 'i-k 
\Chaldceam^ iv. 347. 

Chaldcean scheme, Octavius is killed with one in his bosom, iii. 

175. , 

Chameleon never changes to white, ii, 146. 

^Chaonians^ iii. 107. 

\Ch(firacitani^ a people beyond the Tagus, jsubdued by a‘ stratagem 
of Sertorius, iv. 22. 

Chares, the Athenian general, Ti.nothcus* observation on his 
showing his wounds, ii. 342. Sent to the a^^sistancc of the By- 
zantines, but does not maintain his character. there, v. 17. De- 
feats the king of Persia’s lieutenants, vi. 16S. 

— — , the, historian, iv. 270- 

• , the orafnr, reflects on Phocion, v. 7. Phocion’s an- 
swer, ib. r 

+- river, vi. 180. 

Charicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, executes his scandalous commis- 
sion for llarpalus, v. 26. Is summoned to uiivswcr fer it, and 
Phocion refuses to defend him, ib* 

ChariolOf wife of Sciron, i, Ih 
Charidemus, takes Troy, iv. 2. « 

, the orator, v- 1 9, 279. 

Charilatl's, king of Sparta, i. 113. Suspects Lycurgus of consnir- 
big against him, and takes refuge in the Chalci^cos, 1 17* 
Ckarimencs thadivincr, a friend of Aratus’, vi. 177, 178. 

Chariots^ when first used in triumphs, i. 76. Drawn by four white 
horses, appropriated to Jupiter, i. 370, 371. Camillus only 
. ^presumes to ride in such a one, 370* Armed with scythes, 
iii. 257. - 

Charm. See Amulet* 
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Chamion, one of Cleopatra’s women, v. 483. Th^ defence she 
makes tor her mistress, 306. 

Charon lends his house to Pelopidj<% and the exiles, on their under- 
taking to deliver Thebes from it’s tyrants, ii. 347, 348. On 
suspicion of a conspiracy, is cited to nnpear before Archias, 
351. Behaves with suclv firmness that tne tyrant dismissos his 
fears, 352. 

Charon itL% who so called, v. 439. 

Char^Sy son of Muchatas, prince of Epirus, a friend to the Ro- 
• mans, iii. 35/ 

islands, iii. 310, 312. 

Ch4lvhni daughter of Leotychidas, and wife of Clconymus, iiL. 
105. A ciiminal commerce between her and Acrotatu^ the 
son of A\‘eus, in which the Spartans encouraged them, ib. 107. 
Chelonis\ daughter of Lconid^is, and wife of Cleombrotus, a pat- 
tern of love and duty to her father and her husband^ v. 149. 
t C/zmowcjfc of Epirus, iii. 72. Of Thrace, colonised by Pericles, 
ii. 19, 32. Totally subdued by Cinion, Hi. 313. Of Syria, v. 
418. 

Chichcnny used by flie Homans in augury, v. 21^. 

Childy born with an elephant’s bead. See Proai^ries. 

Childreriy the weakly destroyed at Sparta, i. 13(). The rest bow 
educated there, 137, ct Acr/. 

Chilemy the Arcadian, assists Tbemistoclcs in adjusting the dif- 
ferences between the Greeks during the Persian war, i. 320. 
Chiloy one^of Cato^ slaves, a Grammarian, ii. 520. 

'\ChiQSy u city in the ^land of that name, furnishes AlciBiadcs 
with provender for his horses, ii. 127. Luc ullus expels Mith- 
ridates’ forces from Chios, Si. 329. 

• CfiUdou, a nie«'Sengi«r intended to be sent to llipposthenidas to 
Pelnpidas, but fortunately do^s not go, ii. 350. 

Cha’aCy an Kg\])tian montli, i. ()(>. * 

Cfuenlusy*^ xhniishiiig poet, retained by Lj -andor, iii 92 10 . 
C^o/arg/Vf, Ptnclts ol’ that ward, ii. p * 

Choi us of music, sciit annually to llel8s by ine Athenians, iii. 
40?, w. 

ChreocopidcCy whitc-w’aslied nicn at A then?, i. 239. 
t ChripOy t 34. 

Chri/santeSy an officer in the army of Cyrus, ii. 440. 
dChrysrrinusy his son Ptolemy killed by Cleotnenes’ party in Alex- 
andria, 1 94. • 

ChrjjsippiiSy vi. 152. • 

^ Chrysisy a courtesan, one of Demetrius* mistresses, v. 386. 
Cirysogonusy th^musician, ii. IGl. 

■ , one of Sylla’s freedmen, v, 295. • 

PiCERo, Marcus Tullius, his nioither Hclvia of a noble family and 
excellent character, v. 292. Various accounts of the family of 
his father, ib. Whence the name of Cicero, 293. W^hat he 
said on his friends {^vising him to change his name, ib. Instead 
of his thi^ name, dngraves a vetch upon a vase which he dedi- 
cated when quaestor in Sicily, ib. , Of distinguished reputation 
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among sdiooI-Tellows, 294. Hi's poetry, ib. Attends the 
lectures of Philo the Acacleniician« and studies law under Mucius 
Scaevola, 295. (jets a taste of military knowledge under Sylla 
in the Marsian war, ib. Withdraws to a philosophic life, on 
account of the disorders of the state, ib. Defends Roscius w^hen 
accused, by Sylla’s order, of the murUier of his father, ib. In fear 
of Sylla's resentment, retires to Greece, under pretcnco.of doing 
it for his health, 296. His habit of body slender, and 'his voice 
harsh, ib. Attfuids the lectures of Antiochus at Athens, and ad- 
mires his elocution, ib. Lov^a the New Academy, Receives the* 
newsof Sylla’s death, ib. His health and manner ofspeaking greatly 
improved, ib. His iViends at Rome solicit his return ; hut he first 
Bails to Asia, and attemls the pliilosoplicrs and rhetoricians there, 
297. How Apollonius Molo was affected at Rhodes, ‘on Ciccro*s 
declaiming in Greek, ib. Cicero consults the oracle at Delphi, 
which bids him ‘ follow nature, anu not the opinion of the mul- 
titude,’ 2 A. 298. This makes him cautious of any attempts to- 
ward popularity, ib. At last he betakes himself to the bar, ard 
^ is immediately distinguished above all the orators in Rome, zA. 
Finds advantage, in point of action, from the instructions of 
Roscius and Asop, ib. What he said of bawling orators, ib. 
His free use of his talent at repartee gets him the character of 
a malevolent man, 299. When quaestor in Sicily, supplies Rome 
with corn, ib* Notwithstanding this burthen, his justice and 
moderation recommend him to the Sicilians, ib. From an ad- 
venture on his return perceives the .slow progress of fame, ib. 
Acquaints himself with the names and .^connexions bf the Ro- 
mans, ilOO. Will take no fee or reward fqr his services at the 
bar, ib. In what manner he gakied the Sicilians their cause 
against Verres, ib. His answer to IIorlci|sius, when lie said, 

‘ he could not solve riddles,’ 301 . The presents the Sicilians made 
^ country-seats, 302. The fortune 

his wife 'l,prcntia brought him, ib. Has a number o** men of 
letters about hi^i, ib. Very abstemious in his diet, and attentive 
to exercise, ib. Gives* up his town-house to Jiis brother, aud 
takes ijp his residence on the Palatine hill, ib. Has a lev ?e as 
great as Crassus or Pompey, ib, Rtiturned first, when candidate 
for the practorship, ib. Condemns Licinius Macer,v 26 . His 
behaviour to Vatinius, 203. And to Manilius, ih* 304. Out of 
feaiL of Catiline and his associates, the patriciank join the pie-, 
beians, in raising Cicero to the consulship, 3.05. 1'he detestable 
character and designs of Catiline. 306. Catiline solicits the 
consulship, and loses it ; Cicero and Caius Antonius being: ap* 
J) 0 inted to that office, ib* The tribunes of tlie.^ people pr^a^^e ‘ 
to set lip a decemvirate, but Cicero cjuashe.s ihe bill, ib* 307. 
Instance of the force of his eloquence, in bringing the people to 
reUsh a theatrical regulation in favour of the equestrian order, 
307, 308. Catiline hastens his enterprise before the return of 
l^mpcy, 308. Privately engages . Sylla’s veterans, at the head 
of whom was Manlius, ib. Cicero brings U charge i gainst him 
in the senate, but has not . sufilcient proofs, ib. C«(61inc ofi'ers 
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liimseir again for the consutohip^ but loses it tliir^t^gh the vigi- 
lance and Interest of Cicero, S09, Crassus^ Marccllus, ond-Mc- 
tellus Scipio, como to Cicero*6 house at midnight, and bring a 
packet of letters wliich give light into the 'intended massacre^ 
iL 310. Cicero assembles the senate, and produces tlie packet, 
310. Q. .\iTius informs the senate of the designs of Sylla's 
veteran^., ib. Tlu? consuls are iinpowered to art in the manner 
^ they thtnk best for the preservation of t!ie coniirionwenlth, ib* 
Cicero rtkes tlic care of the cit}' upon hiinself, ib* Catiline sends 
]Viarcius an<l (/ thegus to assassinate him ; but he is apprised of 
* his danger by Fulvi i, //;. fil 1. Cicero assembles the senate, and 
Catiline appears, and attempts to speak, hut is prevented, 31 !• 
Cicero co.iiniands him to quit Home; and he marches out with 
ensigns oi^ authority, and soon assembles an army of twenty 
tliousaqd nK?n, //;. .\!itony, (’irero’s colleguo, is scut against 
him, ih. Lentuliis bend?* the conspirators in Rome, ib. The 
coiK'^piratofs takes the embassji<it)rs of the Allobroges into the 
plot, and’clujrge tlu'ni \v>th letters to tlu ir nation and to Cati- 
nne, 313. .I'liey send one Titus of Crotonauith the embas- 
sadors, ib, C’iceri^ by his great vigilance sind address, dis-* 
covers this aHair, /J. 314*. T^ays an aiiihusli f(^‘ the C'rotonian, 
and seizes him; tlie embassadors privately assisting the state, 
314. Cie*.ro assembles the senate, and lays the letters before 
it, lb. Other informations, //». I.entulus puts off his preetormn 
robe hi the Iiouse, and vsitli liis accomplices is taken into custody, 
if}„ Cicero gives the ])e()plc an account of the proceedings of 
tlic day, / 4 . »Spends the nigljt following in considering, what 
puniishment he should •inflict on the criminals, 315.‘ Opinions 
of different senators thereupon, 313, 317. The senate decree 
for capital punishment, 317- Cicero leads the convicts severally 
* thoiigli tlie Forum lo prison, where they are executed, 318. 
Tlie people call hinTthe preserviTand second I'ounder of Uomi^, 
ilu Catiline jgivos Cains Antonins battle*, and is destroyed with 
lii»i u hole* arm Vf 3 If). Cicsar, now prmtor, and two Rf the tri- 
bunes, prevent Cicero from atidressing thf peoplt* and allow him 
only t.ike the oatrt on laying down his oliice, ib, 320. He 
takes it in a form of his owi;, 320. Tin; attempts agaiRst him 
defeated h^’ Cato, ib. lie gains the glorious title of ‘ Father of 
his Country,’ ib. His vanity disgusting: yet not unwilling that 
others .^Iionld have llieir share of honour, 321. His testimonies 
1o the merit of Aristotle, Pluto, and Deiiiosthcnos, /i. Favours 
lie did Oat^ppus, ib? His son studies under that philosopher, 
322. (iorgiai. accused of a^^^l^t•)mJng young Cicero to ^ life 
tofpteasure and intemperance, ib. C,'icero’s superior keenness^ 
ofVxpre.ssion letAls him into violationis of dccoi urn, i^. Instances 
of that keenness, ib. 323. Clodius becomes Cicero's enemy for 
giving evidence against his plea \}f an alibis at the time when he 
entered Caesar’s house in disguise, 326, 327. Clodius is elected 
tribune of the people, and attacks Cicero, 329. How the tri- 
umvirate thJn stood affected tdwiird Cicero, Cicero op^plies 
tp Ctesar fb\a lieutentney u&der^iim in Gaul, but relinquishes 
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it after it jras granted, ib. 330. This offends Qxssir^ 830. Glo^ 
dius summons him to answer for putting Lentulus and Cethegus 
to death, fi. Cicero puts on mourning, and twenty thousand 
young men of the best families supplicate the people with him, 
i’A. He applies to Pompey, who ungratefully deserts him, 831. 
Dedicates a statue of iVrinerva in the Capitol, ib. 332. Flies 
from ItoOte at midnight, 832. Is treated in general with great 
kindness, notwithstanding his banishment and interdiction from 
fire and water by Clodius, //>. What happened on^his sailing 
from Hrundusiuin to Dyrrachium, iL He be<p*s his exile in a 
manner unbecoming a pitilosoplier, 333. (3odius burns his 
villas ; and on the place where his house stood in Home, elects a 
temple to Liberty, //;* And affronts Pompey, who now repents 
of bis having sulfered Cicero to be banished, ib. The senate re- 
solves to despatch no public business, till Cicero is "recalled, ib, 
A great tumult ensues, in which Quintus, the brother uf Cicero, 
is left for dead, ib, 33i‘. Milo summons Clodius to answer for hiss 
violation of the public peace, 33K J’ompey drives Clodius out 
of the Forum, and tlic people vote for (''iccro’s return with gil»at 
* unanimity, ib. 'file senate vies with the commons in /ea) for 
Cicero, ib, 'fho cities, through which he passes, do the same, 
ib. He returws sixteen months after his banishment, ib. IJriises 
Clodius’ acts from the trihunitial tables, and endeavours to annul 
them, but is prevented by (^ito, ib. 333. Milo kills Clodius; 
and being arraigned for the fact, chooses Cicero for hir advocate, 
333. Cicero, though bo able an orator, had a timidity in •^peak- 
ing, ib. Milo loses his cause, 386. Cicero is appointed one of 
the augurs, ib, , Is sent proconsul intft C'ilicia, where he be- 
haves with great inUjgrity, prudence, and moderation, ib. 337. 
Jirings the CUippadocians to suhmit to Ariobarzanes without 
bloodshed, 33(). Hunts the robbers ^^luj'^had possessed tIieni-‘ 
pelves of mount Anianus, and is saluted Iinjn rotor ’ Ixy the 
army, 337. His answer to the icdiie Cielinv, \^ho applied to 
him for |l'inther.s, ib. Visits Hliodes and Athe.ns' in bis return, 
fi38. Finds l\e dame of civil war ready to break out at Rome, 
if). His saying on the senate’s decreeing Inin a triuinjili, ib. 
in great doubt and perplexity, as to the party he hhoald take, ib. 
Ca‘i>ar would have been satisfied with his standing neuter, but at 
last he joins Poiujicy, 339. Cato blames him for not remaining at 
Home, ib. He repents of the step be bad taken,, ib, Di.sparagcs 
Pdiupey’s preparations, counsids, and allies, ib. Some strokes iff 
wit and rejiartee, in which he indulged him'&elf in th6 camp, 340. 
Aftec^the battle of Fharsalia was iost, Cato desires (h'cero, as a 
-person of consular dignity, to take the command of the fieet ;v 
and on his refusal, young Pompey threatens tckkill him, ib. 35*1. 
He waits a( Brundusimn for Caesar’s return from Egypt, 341. 
Is treated by the conqueror with great humanity and regard, ib. 
The compliment Caesar paid him in his * Anti-Cato,’ z7i. Ifia r 
eloquence prevails upon Caesar to acquit Ligarius, contrary to 
bis resolution, 342. He spends fats time a in philosophic retire- 
ment, and in forming the young nobili^, zb. I^wents Latin 
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terms in logic and natura philosophy, answerable to the Creeks 
ib» R'lrely goes to Uoiue, and then only to vote Caesar now 
honours, 3i3. What he said of Caesar’s setting up Pompey^s 
statues, ib. Forms a design to write the history of his own 
country, l)ut is prevented, ib. Divorces Tercntia, and marries 
a young lady of great fortune, to whom'he was guardian, ib» 344. 
Loses his daughter 'fiillia, 3tl*, Puts away his new wife, because 
she .seei:»(‘d to rejoice at t)ie death of Tullia, ib. AtUat the death of 
Caesar, C’ic'to recorninendh a general amnesty, and that provinces 

• should 1)1' (leereed lo llrutus and Cassius, ib» 3*1*5. Cicero sets 
out for Athene, but the news of Antonv’t* reformation invites him 
ts return to K )ine, 3 l b. Lives there in fear of assassination, ib*^ 
Octavius ( onu*-. to ILmic to demand Cjesar's inheritance, ^nd 
forms ‘I ^»»»\ne\ion with Cicero, iL 317. The dream tvlticli 
Cicero* h.id some years helore, concerning Octavius, 3t7. The 
reflexion, which Brutus made upon that new connexion of Cicero’s, 
348. Ctero expels Antoin^, ih, Hirtius and ihinsa are sent to 
give Antony iiattle, ib. Tlie rank of praetor and the fasces are 
granted to*()ctaviiis thr *ng!i ('icero’s means, 34f). The consuls 
Jiill in the action, Aid their troops incorporated* with Ctesar’s, ih. 
Antony being beaten, the senate cndeavourl to draw young 
CV‘‘ar*s troops from him, ib. C’asar persuades Cicero to give 
bini his inter(*st for tlu‘ consulship, and afterwards casts him ott* 
and 4alN4‘s another collegue, /V*. 'file triumvirate is formed 
between Antony, LepiiUis, and Octavius, 350. "J'hey proscribe 
two hundred per'^ons, ib. Cnrsar contends for Cicero a wlulc ; 
but upon Antony giMSg up his uncle L. (Dt'csar, and Leffidus 
agr<*eme to put liis brother Paidus in the list, Cicero is sacri- 
ficed, ib. rile distn'ssfiil mcarciiients of Cicero and his brother 

• Quintus, uiifler t!ie UuTors of proscription, ib. They part, 351. 
Quintus and his soe^nre b<*traye|J by Ids servants to the asssissins, 
ib. Cicero is carried to his countryhoiise at Astyra, wdierc lie 
goes on hoaril g vessel, and roasts along to Circ:riiii),i6. Though 
lie has a favoiiiMble wind he puts to shore, and ajjer various per- 
plexing nioveiih'ri!s,*jeeivs the sea iig iin, fb. Omens of his death, 
*-232. •^i'he ^ns come up, amongst wlioin was Pompilius, whom 
lie bad deleinlid, >\Iien under prosecution for jiarricidc, io. lie 
stretches ^iis neck our of* the litter, and llereiiuius gives him the 
fatal blow, 'J53^ Dios in the sixty-fourtli year of his age, ib. 

•His liead and band-i arc fastened up over the Rostra by Antony, 
ib. What.S'Vugnstu« »aid of Cicero, to ono of Ids own grandsons, 
ih. Augusriis tases the son #)f Cicero for his collegue, the 

g coi;>|ulship, and iiiuler In'; auspices public dishonour is done tg 
llw memory of Antony, ib. 254. 

Cicero^ Quintiis, v. 316, 334, 351. Besieged by Ainbiorix, iv. 387. 
(l4Tsar relieves liim, ib. • 

' ' the son, v. 322, 353. vi. 78, 80. 

(Jichretis^ i. 228. 

fCiiiciay Cicero’s behaviour there, as proconsul, v. 336, 337. 

Cilician pirates, their sfrength and audacity, iv. 152— 155. Re- 

duced by Pwmpey, 157- 

• 4C 7. 2 > 
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Ptolerny^fi general, clereatcd and taken prisoner by Deme- 
metriusy v. 86R* 

Cimber^ Metilliiis, or IVL Tullius (‘inibcr lays hold on Ca'sar’s robe, 
which is a signal lor all the rest to strike, iv. 4 111*. 

Cimhri and Teutones invade Italy with an amiy of three hundred 
thousand men, iii. UVl. 

w’hencc tlu ir name, iii. If>5. Invade the countnj of the 
Norici, 158. Defeat C'rrpio, iv. k Their order olfii>attle, iii. 
J.")!, Their fir^t i auks fastened to each other \Mth«eords, 

155. The desperate Ixdmviour of tlieir women upon defeat j 
iL 151^ 

• \C?)yintrr}ati llosporu'^, passed h\ the .^ma/ons, i ;}k i 

■| C/ri7)ici inn^, from the border^' vi the northern occa»i by the 
i'lliih M;eotis, into Asia Minor, iii. 155>. 'riie'r original coi>n- 
try so daik and dismal, that flompr thenee took the Image of 
hell, i/i. 

discovers the grave of Theseus in Sej ros, i. 4G, arid removes 
his body to Athens, ?7;. t 

fl'fON, tlie son of Aliltiadc's and TIeg(sip\la, daughter to king 
O lor us, iii. LI* )7/ Inhis\outh t ol unlike grniulfatlif i , who 
got the title ol* ‘ Conlemos’ for In'-* stupidity and indiseri'tion, ;V/. 
Yet has something ueuerous and iiiuH ie m his l)ehiMOiir, //>• 
Accused of a eniuinal eomnuueo vitli his sister Klpniiee, 
(h’mon has his mistresses, \rislin \ and ’'Inestin, ^ Hlanies 
Isodice, the d.mghtor of Fair\ptolemus, Hin grout attaoh- 

ni^nt to her while ^he lives, and sorrow for lu r ileath, /L I‘>jual 
in courage to Aliltiados, and m pnulena** to Themistoi Ic'. ; and 
an honester man than either of them, ?/f. One of the first ao 
try the fortune oi* \then>5 if sea hpon the invasion of Xer\es, ?7>, 
Distinguishes himself in the battle of Salaivis, .‘KXk 'I he peoplt^ 
begin to be near} of 'rhemistoelcs, and with pleasure receive 
Cimon into the administration, t/j, (’ommanils at s^ea for the 
Atheniin^, and draws the adie, fiom IVtiis.mias,*nofr In force’, 
but by his obkging niainui>, tb, 501. Di‘*eats tln‘ IVr.sians, in 
'riirace, and reduces t!i 'ir genoi.d Duti's tt/ such extrcrnitv, that 
ho burns the city of I non, and perishes in the flame*, 5(V2. 
Plants there si t olnn\ of Athenians and erects tliree msirble 
Heim.T, in memon of his lietory, fb. The inseriptions upon 
those Ilenn.'c, fb, 5(),». (Mlonises Amphipoli^s, :i()5. Takes 
Sdynw, and cleaiN the -*ltgean sea of pirates, 501'. Discovers tU* 
remains of '1 in sens in Scyros, and earwes them, with great 
FolcKinity to Allien*!,/^', (himcstrinstitutcd at Athens on that 
oocension, 805. fimon’s talent for singing,?^. His diiision olj 
the booty taken at Sestos and Byzuntium, /A. His hoiipi- 

tality and bhunty to the poor citizens of Athens, ik 507. Jle- 
vivos th*' memory of the golden# age, SOS. Though so kind fo 
the people, is yet of aristocratic princiiiles, ib. Opposes Kplii- 
altes in his attempt to abolish the court of Areopagus, ik His 
noble answer to UlKcsaees the Persian, who oAbrecUhini money, 
ih. He takes monev and ships unmanneip of the ^Ihcs, instead 
of obliging them to bcrve in ]^rsun, 509. This mturally givea 
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the Athenians the si!periarity« iL He reduces the Icing of 
u> eirectuiilly, that from Jonia to Pamphylia there was not a 
Persian staiuliird to be lieen, Kcducos the Phaselites, 310. 
Defeats the Peibiaii ileet in the Kuryinedon, atid takes two liun- 
dred shi[).s, 311. Peals tlie Persian Imid-forccs tlie same day, iL 
Meets the Plnmieian reinlorceinent, and takes uB. their ships, 
312. jr>l)li; 4 :es tlie kinu* oflVi-siii, by treaty, not to come within 
the C'h Jidoiiijn iJands with his ships, nor within a day’s journey 
ol tile lirei ian sea u ith his land-ibiees, lA. With tne trciisure 

* he brings lioitle, l)uiuU the wall on the south side of the citadel, 
and peiibrn.s other public works, 313. Peduees all the Thracian 
Whersone^e, /L Dcieatb the Tliraeians, and secures the gold^ 
mines to the Athenians, tb. Is acTiised for not invading I\|ace- 
don, whe^i he liud so fair an opportunity, //-. 314. Acquitted, 
314. * During the absence of Cimon, the jurisdiction of the 
Areopagites is n.irrowed, / A Pinion, on his return, attempts to 
restore (hat jurisuu tion, but in vain, 31. > The friendship which 

subsisted between Pinion and the LacediTinonians, t6, I'lie names 
he gave li!s sons, ib. The Lacedaemonians, after the eiirthqaak 4 ;i, 
ap))iy to tlie Athenians for succours against the Helots and 
Alessenians, 31b, 317. C'inion marches to^ their relief, 317. 
His adventure on his return, at Corinth, 318. The Lacedae- 
monians call in the Athenians a second time, and ulWvvard 
distuiss^beir troops without emploviitg them, 318. The AUie- 
Ilians banish C^itnon, and declare war against the Lacedicinonians, 
318. Pimon’.s friends distinguish themselves in the battle of 
Taiuigrat and he is recalled, ib, 319. Me makes peace between 
the Atlieiiians and Laceda;monians, 319. Pits out a fleet of two 
liuiidred sail, to carry the war a second time into Egypt and 
• Pyprus, tb, 1 ’resages ol’ liis death, 320. Defeats the Persian 
fleet on the Asiatic coast, 321.^ Conceives a design to overrun 
that whole empire, //’. Casts anclior before (Cyprus, il. Sdhda 
jier^onsvto ^on^ult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, The 
declares that t'iinon is already with hini. tb, l:l|^ dies during the 
siege oi’C'itiuni, 322. Had given orduA, tlmt tnc oHicers should 
sail^honie with the fleet, and in the mean time conceal his death, 
ii. 'Phe last of tliC (ireeidn generals that did any thing consi- 
derable against the i)arl)anan8, ib. His monument, where, 323. 

Cintnniay what, iii. 323. 

Cineas^ his conversation with Pyrrhus concerning llappincss, iii. 
83, 84. .iSent by# Pyrrhus to Rome with proposals of peace, 
which are rejected, 92# Calls the senate of lloi^e * an 
g assembly of kings,’ 93. Gives Fabricius an account of Uie 
Epicurean phi^isophy, ib. Sent with other otfers to Rome, 95« 
Sent into Sicily, 98, ^ 

CtMea-s father of Thallus, v. 16., 

Cin^onius Varro^ a friend of Nymphidius, vi. 224. Put to death by 
Galba, tb* 

Cinnn, Lucius, though of tlip opposite pw-ty, named consul by Sylla^ 

. upop a pi^mke of l^eing true to his interest, iii. 24S. Forfeits 
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his oaUi, 2)6. Driven out of Rome by OctaviuK, ]7'i. Hirea 
a person to assosbinate Pompcy, and bis father, iv. 128. Killed 
by one of his umi ofKctTs, 180, 131. 

Cinnaf one of the conspirators against Caesar, iv. 437. vi. 73. 

■>, Ilelviils, a poet and friend of Ctesar’s, dreams that Caesar 
after his deatli, invites him to supper, vi. 75, n. (iocs to attend 
his obsequies, and being taken by the rubble fur the other Cinna, 
is torn in pieces, ib, 

+ Cw, V. 23. 

^Circaum^ iii. 1G6. v. 351. 

Circe t i. 50. 

^CArceiiy ii. 209. iv. 425. 

Circ^nsian Games^ i. 70. 

C/rm Flaminius, iii. 381. Maximus, i. 70. 

^Cirrcptiim^ a village in the territory of Arpinuiii, where Marius 
originally lived, iii. 122. 
tan-Ao, i, 171, 231. 

Cissusf and Ephialtes, imprisoned by Alexander, !v. 30G. # 

Cixitusaf a fountain whose water was like wine; llaediius said to 
have been washed in it immediately after his^birt!), iii. 224. 
fCitharon^ Mount, v. 279. 
i Citium, iii. 322. 

Civic Croton, the Roman reward for saving the life of a citUeii, ii. 177. 
Clalia swims the Tiber on horseback, i. 297. An equestrian, statue 
of her in the Via Sacra, 29S. 

t Clarius river, i. 259. 

Clatos, temple there plundered by the pii;ptes, iv. 153' 
^Clastidium, ii. 395. 

Chiudia, daughter of Appius Claxdius, betrothed to Tiberius 
Gracchus, v, 203. . 

Claudii, account of that family, i. 301. 

Cliludius, thp empeior, sets earthen vessels before Vinius after he 
had stoleq^one of plate, vi. 221. < 

• . See Aj^ius, ' 

Claums. See Appius^ * , 

^Clazometifc, iii, 419. « 

Ckcentlus, son of Cleomedon, v. 387. 

CleandriJes, Pericles bribes him to withdraw tlie Lacmlamionian 
forces, ii 35. Is sentenced to death, and Hies from Lacedaemon, 
ti. Father of Gylippus, ii. * 

CUaiUhes^ his observation upon Socrates and Alcibiad^s, ii. 119. 

9 ■ ■ " 1 ^ , freedluan and physician of^Cato the Younger, v. 120. 

Cl^archus sent embassador 6y Philip to Thebes, v. 272. ^ 

j, „ , n ■...■■»■ the Lacedaemonian general, ordered obey Cyrus, «vi. * 
120. His over.cautious advice to Cyrus, 122. Ruins the whole 
affair by a bad disposition of the .Greeks, 123. 

Clemency, a temple dedicated to that virtue, in honour of Csesar, 
iv. 423. 

Cleohts, and Blton, preferred jn poiat of happiness, by Solpn^.to 
Crwsus^ i. 4^1 r 
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Clcocritiis compromises the dispute between the Athenums. end 
Spartans, as to erecting a trophy, ii. 478. 

CleoticSf son oF Hyllns, iii. HG. 

Cleomantes the Spartan, one of Alexander’s diWbefs^ ii^. S17* 

Cleombrotus succeeds Agrsipolis, and is sent with An army into 
Boeotia, ii. GoG, GG4. iv. 100, 101. Killed in the batUeofLeuc- 
tra, iv.ilOT. v. 1.54. 

— n king of Sparta, in the room of his fether-ih-law Leo- 
nida.*^ who is deposed, v. 145. Takes refuge in tne temple of 

* Neptune, 149.* Ills wife Cliclonis, who had before attended her 
fatlicr in his banishment, now goes into exile with him, 149. 

Vlcmnedes tlie Astvpalensian, account of his gigantic strength, i. ^ 
97. Of his body’s vanishing after his death, 9B. Thepriesjess 
of ApolloValls him the last of the heroes, iL 

Chomeddnj fined by the Athenians, v. G87. 

Cicomenes^ the Athenian, iii. *20.5. 

» ■ " , Itlie Spartan, one of the arbitrators between the Athc* 

airins and Megarensians, i. 2fl0. 

Clkomf.nes,* son of Leontdiis, marries Agiatis the widow o{ 
Agis, V. 154. Hu^haraeter, 155. Dissatisfied at the prevailing 
manners of Sparta, i/j. Instructed in tlie St^ic philostmhy by 
Splneru.<, 15G* Sounds Xenares about bringing back the opartan 
constitution to its first principles, 1.57* Thinks war would fur- 
nish ihe^ best opportunity lor the execution of his designs, i6. 
Seizes Athenaeum, 158. Watches the motions of Aratus, ii. 
He is rec^ailed from Arcadia by the Epliori, tV;. Sent out agaifi^ 
ii. Takes Methydriiiin in the territories of Argos, ii, fThe 
Achacans march against him with an army greatly superic»r to 
liis, under the command of Aristomaclius, ii. Yet Aratus , 

• prevents their fighting, ii. Cleomcnes goes to the assistance of 
the Eleans against Acheeans, and defeats the latter at La- 
cmuni, ii. AraCus makes a sudden movement to Mantjnea, lAid 
takes itf^ii.* Cleomcnes recalls Archidamus from eail^f who is 
soon afterwnref treacherously slain, 1.59, IfiO. Bribes the Ephori 
to }>ermit liiin to senew the war, 16(X Defeats the Achmans 
neui*Leuctra, and kills Lysiudes, 161. Persuades his father-in- 
law^ Megistonous, to join 'him in endeavouring to break the 
yoke of f he Ephori, and to procure an eaual division of lands, 
ii, llemarka|^le dream of one of the Ephori in the temple of 

• I’asiphaa, ii. Cleomencs takes Heram and Alsma, two oities 
belonging* to the Achsan league, ii^ Returns suddenly with a 
f^mnll party, and kills all thf| Ephori, except one, 162. ykgesi- 

9 who was the surviving one, makes his appearance the next 
doy, and is spafred, ii^ Cleomenes banishes eiglih^ of the moSt . 
obnoxious citizens, l(i4. His speech to the people in justifica*' 
.tion of his proceedings, ii, W/j. He surrenders his own estate 
into the public stock, 165. Divides the landis, 166. Pills up 
the number of citizens, ii. Forms (he youth according to the 
discipline of Lycurgus, '^ii. Takes bis brother Euclid^ tor his 
partner in\he throne, ii, Ravajges the territories of Megalo- 
polis, witb^t ^y opposition frdm the Achatansi 166# Is a 
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patt^ df sobriety, 1G7. What kiod table lie kept for 
strangers, 168. The Mnntincans put thenuselvcs utule-r his 
protection, i6> He defeats the AehtL ins at Dirneac, J(J9. In- 
sists on being ap^inted to the commsind oi the league, ib. His 
sickness breaks his measures, 170. Aratus. out of envy to Cleo- 
mcnes, invites Antigonus into Peloponne.-'iis, ib, Cleotnenes 
declares war against the Aehacans, 172. Takes ]VlU*ne, Plic- 
iieiim, and Penteleum, ib^ 173. Comes upon Argos /it the time 
of tiio Ncmean games, and takes it, 173. Makes himself mas*' 
ter of Cleona? and Phlius, 171*. The Corinthicf.is invite him into 
their city, ib. He invests the citadel, ivhieh was in the hands 
of the Aciireans, ib* Fortifies the Onean mountains, 175. rAn- 
tigonus, after several vain aUeinpls, gets into Peloponnesus, by 
nieans of a defection of the Arglvt>, 173, 1 77. CXeomenes re- 
tires to defend Laconia, 177. Hi-swife Agiatis dies, ib,' Ptolemy 
promises him succours, J7B. Ills mother and children are sent 
hostages into Egypt, ib* lie enfranchises a nun;ber of the 
Helots, 179. IMakes a diversion against the progress ofrthe 
Macedonian arms, bv surprising Megalopolis, 180.* Makes two 
excursions iiiUft the Urritories of Argos, IJiJ, 1S1>. Is forced to 
action lor want, of money, IS;;. Defeated and ruined in the bat- 
tle of Scllas in, ISL Takes ship at (iythium, 183. Antigonus 
behaves to the Spartans with great iunnanily, ib, I'hcrycion 
exhorts Clcomenes to kill himseli*, and soon after set!{ the exam- 
ple, 187# C!leomenes’ answer, 188. He sails to Egypt, where 
Ptolemy Euergetes treats him with some degree of gt nerosity, 
/A. Ptolemy’s successor, being a we^k* prince, soon begins to 
look upon him with an evil eye, 190. He desires only a ship to 
carry him to i’cleponnesiis, andfis refused it, ib, 3’he great in- 
jury done him by Nicagoras the Messenian, 191, 192, He is 
confined to his apartnjent, 192. lie gets put of confinement by 
ca stratagem, 193. After great exeriions of valour in the streets, 
he finds ^t impossible to escape and tlierefore kilLi himself, 194*. 
His friends despatch themselves with him, ib. Ptolemy puts his 
mother and cnildren to death, 193. 

C/eon, the Athenian, accuses Pericles, ii. 51. Ills extravagant 
action in speaking, iii. 410. v. 201. liis character, iii. 4f08, 
409. lleflects on Nicius, and having tfiu command given 
him, returns victorious, 44)9. Troublesome in the admiuistrai 
tipn, 410. Is killed in battle, ib. ^ « 

■ of Ilulicarnasdus, composes an oratioi> for Lysander; con- 
taining arguments for making the, king of Sparta elective, iii. 220. 
— ,\he Byzantine, his esteem for Pliocion, v. 18. ^ , 

-i— , one of the tyrants of Sicyon, vi. 153. y n 

i Cleona:, ii. %^5. iii. 332. v. 34, 174. vi. 181. 

Cleoiuce, of Byzantium, corner \yith great reluctance towards the 
bed of Puusanias king of Sparta, and is inadvertently killed by 
him, iii. 301. He seeks means of expiation, and invokes ,;;ber 
ghost, /A. The answer she madd. him, /A. . , -L’ 

Clcon^mjis, of ^^purta, stirs up thfs Thebans again^ Pei 3 f|(etrius 
but on that prince's approacii witlidruW's, v. 40^ 405^ His 
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wife unfaithful to him, iii. 105. Calls in PyrrhtiSi and advises 
him to attack Sparta immediately ; but that aavice isnot listened 
to, and Pyrrhus fails, 105 — 110. 

Cteonymiis^ son of Spbodrias favourite 6S Ardiidamos, son of 
Agesilaus, iv. 102. Ills valour and death, 107* 

, father of Leonidas, v. 135. 

Clevpafer commands for Arntus in Acrocorinthus, yi. 195. 

CUomii^y daughter of Mithridates, and wife of Ti^rancs, ili. 358. 

» , ("aesar undertakes the Egyptian war for her sake, iv. 

413. Caisar sends for her, and she contrives to be conveyed to 
him in a carpet, //>. 414. Caesar reconciles her to her bro- 
* thev, li 1 4. Her brother is lost in an action upon the Nile, 4U. 
Caesar declares her queen of Egypt, and hiis a son by her jiaroed 
Ca^sario, ib. Commanded to appear beibre Antony, v, 448. Her 
magnificent spirit, and ,the cnarms of her conversation, 449, 
450. ^ On a party of fishing, puts a salt -fish on Antony's hook, 
and tells him that * kings, not fish, were his game,’ 453. 

* Dresses in the habit of the goddess Isis, 478. Suppliea.Anto- 
ny wiin siiips, money, and provisions, 475, 479. Jealous of 
the lionoLirs pmd Octavia at Athens, 480, *482. Antony loses 
many fricMids on her account, 481. Persualles Antony to fight 
Ootavius by sea, 486. Ruins Antony by her fli^^ht, for she 
ilraws him after her, 489. Forms a scheme to retire into the 
fart U'st (mrt of the east, 492. Makes an experiment of several 
poisonous drugs, 495, and venomous animals, ib* Builds seve- 
ral ii^jnuments, as repositories of her wealth, 497. ‘ Draws up 
Antony, half-dead^ into one of them, 499. Seized by Procu- 

• lelus, 501. Her intentions to starve herself to death^ 503. 
Augustus visits her, ib, *ller address to the gods at A’ntony’a 
tomb, 505. Writes a letter to Augustus, 506. Dies, ib* 

and Alexander, twyis of Antony by Cleopatra, v. 460. 

Cleopatra marries prince Juba the historian, 508. 

* — /'yfc of Piiilip, iv. 252. • 

-, sister to Alexander the Orcat, iv. 48, 

CleophaneSf the Athenian, distinguishes himself by his bravery, 
17. 

Cleophantus^ one of tlie sons of Themistocles, i. 3.57. 

Clvoph^lvs^ Homer’s poems preserved by his posterity, i. 115. 
Cleopfolemii}^ Antiochus marries his daughter in Eubeba, iii. 51. 
Ckvray wife of Agesilaus, iv, 94. • 

Clcpaijd^a^ a fountain in the citadel of Athens, v. 457, and n* 
Chdetmis the historian, i.«21, 34. 

Qlienfa^ the people distinguished into patrons and clients ^ Ro- 
• • mulus, i. flS. 

+ cliffs of, under which Alexander mafthes by the. Pam- 

phylian sea, iv. 265. f 

a friend of Solon, i. 239. 

father of Alcibiadcs, gains honour in the sea-fight near 
Arteryisium, ii. 112. FaHs in the battle of Coronea, 

I,, . .,..,, . rf^ yatlicr of Aratus, one of Uie two chief magistsates of Si- 
cyon, 153, 'Killed by Abantidas, ib* 
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' ClistheneSf scm of Alctnieon, expels the Fisistratida*, and csta* 
blishes the democracy at Athens^ ii. 5. 

Clitomackus^ v. 295. 

iClitqriam^ how Spus acquits himself of his promise to them, 
i. 111. 

Clitus saves the life of Alexander, iv. 263. Ill omen, while he 
is sacrificing, 317. Ikhavcs rudely to Alexander, and ki killed 
by him, 318, 319. The kin^ inconsolable for his dcath,fS20. 

— — carries Phocion and his friends as prisoners to Athens, vn 41. 

, servant to Brutus, vi. 106. * 

Clodia^ sister of Clodius, and wife of Lucullus, divorced for injur* 
ing her husband’s bed, iii. 382. ^ 

, culled ‘ Quadrantaria,’ and why, v. 328. 

ClodiiiSi Publius, raises a mutiny in the army against Lu6ullus, iii. 
376, 377. His infamous character, v. 328. Insults Pdmpey, 
iv. 186. Intrigues with Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, or attempts at 
least to do it, v. 326, 327. iv. 366. Accused of imivety and 
incest, hut acquitted, v, 328. Elected tribune of the people^* 
329. Causes great disturbance in Rome, v. 80, 82,* 83. For 
fhe sake of being* made tribune, descends frcAn a patrician into 
a plebeian family;. 82, 89. Sends Cato to Cyprus, 83. Prose- 
cutes and banishes Cicero, v. 332, Burns Cicero’s houses, 333. 
Killed bv Milo, 335. 

Clodius Gtaher^ the projtor, sent against Spartacus, iii, 45?;f. • 

, the husbaqd of Fulvia, who wa$ subsequently married lo 
Antony, v. 435. 

. — -.goes in disguise from Lepidus’ camp fo Antony, v. 442. 

— CelsuSf the Antiochian, his advice to Nymphidius, vi. 222. » 

■ ■> Macer commands in Africa, 232. blain by Treboni-* 
anus, 224. 

ClodoneSf a name of the Bacchanals, iv. 240. 

Cloeltm. See Cleelia, 

Clokes and h^ts of purple, the most honourable marks* of the 

E ince’s regard among the Macedonians, iv. 50. 

mians^ besieged by tltl^ (}auls, i. 380. TJic Roman cnibasr 
aador, on that occasion, unjustly commits hostilities against *ihe 
Gauls, 381. 

t Cnacio7iy a river in Sparta, near which the senate used tp meet, 
called also Genus, i. 120. 

Cneius. ^ Sec all the Cnm under their family-names, ' 

Cnidus f ii. 154. iii. 310. 

‘fCnidianSy i\. , 

Coalcmosy \ name given to Cimon the grandfather of Cinion tljo 
Athenian general, iii. 297. 

(hcceiusy Otho’s Urother’s son, vi. 261. 

Coccus IHcUy i. 18, w. Soe Kermrs. ^ ^ 

Cocky on what occasion the Lacedaemonians offered one in sacri- 
fice, iv. 114. A golden cock carried: on the point of a spear, vi. 
125. 

Codes. See Horatius, . 

Codrusy i. 31, n. 45, a. Solon descendedirom Kim, 218^ 
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f Calosifriaf siven by Antony to Cleopatra» v. 4G0. • 

Ccelitty wife of Sylla» divorced because she was barren, Su 240. 
Ccelius^ one of Carbo’s oflicers, iw 152. 

the orator, v. 337, w. 

Cnffinsy two of stone made for Nuina, one for 'his body, and the 
otiier for his books, i. 206. 

Cohorts*^ See Pratorian. 

Coin^ that of Persia stamped with the figure of an ardier ; henco 
Ag§6ilaus says, ^ he was driven out of Asia by ten thousand 
archers/ iv.#89- 
fCo/cAos, i. 37. iv. 167. 

+ QoliaSy i. 228. 

CoUatinus^ Tarquinius, tlie husband of Lucretia, chosen consulf 
i. 272, 2L73. Accused of favouring Tarquin, 279. Lays down 
the consulate, and retires from Home, 280. 

Cdline Gate, iii. 273. • 

Caloniea^ «the advantage of those sent out by Pericles, ii. 19. 
f town so called, iii. 24. Probably should be written 
* Coroni#,* n. 

^Colophonians^ restored to liberty by Lucullus„ iii. 330. * 

Colossus of Hercules, ii. 99. I 

Colt^ sacrificed by the Thebans, ii. 367. 

Coli/ttus^ one of the Attic borouglis, v. 265. 

Comaonu*^ iv 167, «. 

Comedify 1;lie ancient, iii. 383, w. v. 375. 

Comely a large one appeared for seven nights after the death of 
Ca-sarj^iv. 438. ^ . 

^mniasy arclion when I’lsistratus erected his tyranny, i. 269. 
Cominiusy the consul, besiegps Corioli, ii. 182. Beats the Vol- 
sciuns, J84, 18.5. Speaks in praise of Caius Marcius, 185, 186. 
Gives hull the surhuine of Coriolanus, 186. 

Comdinniy a place *iti Rome wla^re elections were lield, and other 
public .business transacted, i. 64. Why so called, 82. 
Comninmty in Sutuin’s time; Cinion’s libArality resem- 
bled it, iii. 308. ^ • • 

Companiesy the people of Rome distributed into companies by 
Numa, according to their trades, i. 197. 

Comparhgm and Similies . Of the forming of a commonwealth to 
the stopping and uniting of small bodies in the water, iii. 10. 
The spirit of contention in states compared to the force of dis- 
tempers Jn the human body, 24. Of Pyrrhus to a gamester, iii. 
103. Of ambituius men to Ixion, v. 132. Subjects to be cho- 
sen for the mind as colours are for the eye, ii. 3. Tlie opera- 
, lions of a statesman compared to those of a physician, 27. SThe 

* passions of tlie soul to the strings of a musical instrument, 27, 
28. The rage of tyranny dissolved in the ardour of youthful 

' indulgences, as iron is softehed in the hre, vi. 8. The precipi- 
tate steps of returning freedom, compared to the rash use of re- 
turning health, 36. The severe, tfiough necessary, measures 

* of administration, compared to the bandages of surgeons, iii« 
894. .^cibiades ^ompmed to the land of Egypt, 410. ' Of bio- 
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grapby to portrait-painting:, iv. 239. Of the Macedonian anity, 
after the death of Alexander, to Polyphemus af\cr liis eye was 
put out, vi. 21 1 . Tiic great councils of a state compared to an- 
chors, i. 245« The constituent parts of an army to tiiose of the 
human body, it. 341. vi. 211. Over cautious generals to timo- 
rous physicians, ii. 427. The 8partaa Phalanx, to u lierce dui- 
xnal erecting his hriiitlcs, -174. , 

Concave mirrors, the vestal virgins recovered fire by when 
theirs happened to be extinguished, i. 183. 

Cvncrplion and delivery supposed to be assisted Ly being struck 
with tliongs ill the fea>t of the Lupercaliu; see Lupercalia and 
LupcrcL 

Voncorr/^ a temple built to her, i. 418 v. 241. 

Caniiidas^ tutor to Theseus, i. (i. The Athenians sacrificed to 
him, //;. 

CfwoH lakes an unfair advantage, with respect to the public, of 
Soloii’b friendsliip for him, i. 239. 

~ — , tlie Athenian general, dcl’eatcil by Lysandev, at if’igos 
Potumos, iii. l!^9. Defeats the Spartans near Cnitlhs, vi. J38, 
*lviUs their admir il Pisancler, iv. 91. tlebuikls the long walls of 
Athens with theJVi>iaa money, 98. 

Compton burns the body ol* Phocion, v. 14. 

Consdcticcy terrors ol* couseicuce, upon Marins, iii. 179. On Pau- 
sunias, 301. 

Considius tells Csesar he is ^ secure in the armour of old age,' iv. 
373. 

Conspiracy against Cicsar, vi. (SGy 67. Of Catiline, iv. 364. v. 71, 
SOS, 309. " 

Vonsualiay a feast among the Romanr, i. 73. 

Constdsy when one ul* them was first chosen out of tlie plebeians, 
i. 286, /t. 

Comusy the god of counsel, whose altar Poinulus pretended to 
find uiider^^ground, i. 69. Kept covered, excepn digring the 
equestrian games, 70. 
tCofAs ii. 154. 

Copillu^^ chief of the Tectosngic, taken prisoner by Sylla, iii.fiSS. 
CoponiiiSy governor for the Uoniuns in Carru% iii. 489 Ueceives 
Crassus into the town afier his defeat, 

Corcyney Ariadne’s nurse, i. 23. 

-fCorcyray an island of considerable strength, ii. 43 Pyrrhus , 
gains it by marriage, iii. 76. The dispute between it’s inhabi- 
tants and the city of Corinth, determined by Theuiistocles, i. 

tm. ' 

f C^rdiibay iv. 376. . 

Cordylioy v. 57. . 

CorCy daughter of Aidoneus king of the Molosslans, i. 40. 
^Corfiniuniy iv. 398. 

\Corinlhy it’s regard for liberty, ii. 233, 259. Why called the 
* Fetters of Greece,’ iii. 43. vi. 168. Colonised by Ccesar, iv; 
423. ' 

Corinthians^ allow tlie Atheni^ms to Hold the^« place of^honour at 
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the Ishrnlan games^ i, 31. Colonise Syracuse^ ii, 933, n. Assist 
the Syracusans, For which purpose they chwse Timo- 

leon general, and send supplies atlet hiin^ ib. Their war with 
the Corey roans, ii. 43, 44. 

^JouioLANUs, Caius Marcius, of an illustriaus ii. 174. 

Ih'ought up hy his mother in her widowhood, ib. His excellent 
geniuj^not suHiciently cultivated, n5. His heroic strength im- 
proved by exercise, 17G. Makes his first campaign, when 
Tajifjur^ was endeavouring to i*o-esrablish 'himself, ib. Gains a 
civic crown ki the decisive battle, 177. His afi'ectionate atten- 
tion to his mother Voiiimiiia, 17iA lie lives in the same house 
jrith ])er after he is married, ib. Tlie conunons apply to the 
senate for relief against the usurers, j/j. llclief is promised tlicnP 
belore the Sabine war, but denied alter it, id, liSO. Cofiola- 
nus, 411 particular, is severe against them, ISO. I’lie people se- 
cede to the Sacred Mount, ib. I'he senate serul to them the 
most wnerable men of tlieir body, and at the head of them 

.Mencnius Agrippa who addresses them with a fable that brings 
them to kjmper, iL 18J . Before they are recom iled tt> the senate, 
they obtain tribuiios to defend their rights, The plebinahs 

now readily give in their names for iho IS'i. Corioli is 

taken chirdy by the valour *>f Marcliis, i;\S. IJe laistens to assist 
the con‘-ul (’ominius in tlie battle with tlic \’o]sf:ians, IM*, 185. 
I'lip. ^’ol.sl•ians are entirely (’lefeated, jj .". Corninius oifei'S 
!Marci 8 s the tenth of tlic spoi^, :b. Marc ius refuses the ofter, 
aud only desires to have a v^dscian released, to w'horty he was 
hound 3 y the ties of hospitality, ib, J 8 G. Cominius givi^ hint 
the surname of* (^oriedanus,* Some olist rvations upon 

the Grecian and Roman niimes, IS7, 188. iVovisions arc ex- 
tremely scarce in Ronu*, and the tribunes la\ hold of that op- 
portunity to incense the people again^t the senate, 188. The 
people of Velitra? having sifiKeri'd hy a pestilential disoader, 
ilcsire ,a e^dony from Rome; and tlie triluims inveigh iigainst 
the nohility«for sending one, /b. Jsj. Coriolan^s makes an 
inroad into the teiritorics of Anliun^^ with t body of volun- 
teVsS, and brings off plenty of provisions, 11 ) 0 . Stands for the 
consulship, aiul the people, on tiie sight of his scars, are in- 
clined 40 serve him ; hut the grc.'it appearance of senator® in 
bis interest awakes their jealousy, ib, 191. ilis resentment 
thereupon, f9'A A great cjuaniitv of bread-corn is brought 
to Romf, and Coriolanus proposes holding up it's price, and 
advises *tiie senate not to distribute that grr/Z/’v, which was a 
present from Gelnn, 19*’. Ilis speech upon that occ^ion, ib. 

^(^ 4 . The tribunes stir uj» the people, and summon Corio!«iuis 
to answer for the advice he had given, 19 k ^ tumult ensues, 
195. The consuls and senate endeavour tr» appease the people, 
iL The tribunes insist, thSt Coriolanus shall answ'er to certain 
articles, ib. Instead of the submissive language which the peo- 
ple expected, he makes haughty speech, 19(>. Sicinjugpro- 
liounc^i sentence of dea^i agaipf’t Coriolanus, ij, patri- 
j^i'Out^ thef exebutipn that sentence, iL . Tne patri- 
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dans deiilaiid a legal trial for Coriolanus before the people, stnd 
SiciniuB agrees to it, 197- The expedition against the Antiatea 
intervenes, ib, Appius Claudius opposes the senate's allowing 
the people a right of sulFrage against them, 1 98. ^'verthcless, 
Coriolanus appears to take his trial, ib. The tribunes break 
their word, and bring new charges against him, 199. They also 
make the people vote by tribes, and not by centuries, ibc He is 
condemned to exile by a majority of three tribes, 200. ^.Remains 
unbunibled, ih. Meditates revenue, and fort* that purposr:* ap- 
plies to the Volscians, 201. His address to TullUs Aufidiiis, the < 
principal man among them, and hitherto his greatest enemy, 202, 
203. He meets with the kindest reception, 203. A reniarkHhlo 
'' prodigy happens at Rome, ib. Tlie iiomans order all the Vol- 
aci&ns to quit their city, on occasion of some public shows, 20G. 
The Volscians demand restitution of the lands and cities they had 
lost, and are answered with a defiance, 207. Coriolanus is 
joined in commission with 'Fullus, ib. He makes an inlroad into 
tlic Roman territories, but spares the lands of the patricians, ik 
208. The Volscians repair to the standard in great numbers, 
208. TuIIus tak<is part of them to garrison the towns, and Co- 
riolanus with thci^tiicr part inarches into Latium, ib. 209. Co- 
riolanus takes several towns, subject to, or in alliance with, the 
Romans, 209. Upon his march against Lavinium, the plebeians 
propose to recall him; but Irom an ill-timed resentment, ^ or spirit 
of opposition, the patricians roluso their consent, 210. lie 
inarches immediately toward Rome, and encamps only five miles 
froin.it, 211. Both senate and people ^end a deputation, de- 
siring him to be reconciled, and to return to his native country,. 
ib. ‘ He receives them with great, pump, and insists on condi- 
tions very favourable to the Volscians, ib. 2|2. Gives the Ro- 
mans thirty days to consider of tliem, and retreats, 212. Tullus 
and other VoUcinns, who envied 'nis renown, cabal against him, 
ib. Coriolanus spends the interval in harassing the allies of 
Rome, 213; The Romans send a second embassy, to demand 
more Aivourable’-conditioas, and a third con.^isting of tlu* minis- 
ters of religion; but Coriolanus bids them either aecept«the 
former propositions, or prepare for war, 213. Th^ divine as- 
sistance explained by Plutarch to be a moral intluew.'e, 21.5. 
An expedient is suggested to Valeria, as she was praying in the 
tempje of Jupiter Capitolinas, 216. She goes with* a number of i 
motions to Volumnia, the mother of Coriolanu^, and in^reats her 
and his wife Vergilia, to apply to hiyi in behalf of their falling 
couYitrf, ib. The affecting meeting between Coriolanu.ii and his 
ia&iily, 218. Volumnia's speech to lum, ib.2\% He stands e. 
long time silent^ 219. Volumnia throws herself at his feet, anrd 
prevails, 220. Tlie effect his departure from before Rome had ^ 
upon the Romans, 221. A temple is built to the Fortune 
Women, ib. Tullus meditates the deatli of CoriolanaSy 223. lie 
is summoned to give an account of his conduct before the people 
of Anti^m but his cnemie.s, not permitting him to i>e heard, 
tbll upon him, and despatch hiih^^.on the s^ot, ib. Tho 
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Volsclans give Iiloti an honourable burial, ih. The Roman wo- * 
men are permitted to go into mourning for him, 235. 

\CorioVi besieged and taken by the liomiins, ii. 182, 184. 
Comel-tree.oun considered as holy, being supposed to grow from 
the staff of Romulus* javelin, i. 84. « t 

Cornelia^ daughter of Aletellus Scipio, and widow of Ptiblius 
Crassus, married to Pompey, iv. 195, 196. Her great accom^ 
plishiflents, 196. Her sad meeting with Pompey at Mitylenc, 
221. Charges fompey’s defeat on his connexions with her ill 
foiTune, ib, ^22. Is an eye-witness of his tragical death, 227. 

— — — , daughter of Clinna, and Ca?sar*8 first wife, iv. 357. 

■ ■' , daughter of Scipio .Africaniis, and mother of the Gracchi^ 

119. Her character, 2CX). Has opportunity to marry a king, 
and declines it, ih. Her care in the education of her sons Tibe- 
rius ipid Caius, whon) their fothcr left very young, ib. Hc^proaches 
them with her being called * the mother*in-law of Scipio,* rather 
than ‘ tjic mother of the Gracchi,' 207. Statiie erected to her, 
and itV inscription, 228. The nmgnaniniliy of her behaviour on 
*the unti^ncly death of her sons, 242. The honours paid herein 
her old age, ih, ^ • 

Contelim^ one of Sylla’s officers, bribed by |jC«;sar, during the 
prascriptions, to let him escape, iv. 357, 358. 

, Cneius, chosen by Marcellus, for his collcguc, ii. 294». 

— Crt/ie^its^ degraded from the priest’s office, for deficiency 

in poirft of ceremony, ii. 394. 

CossnSf commands as a military tribune, at a time wlien 
there vacre not consuls, and has the honour of offering up the 
spoils called ‘ Opirna^ i. 75. Appointed dictator, 407. 

— , Publius, i. 207. , 

BalbtiSf hinders Cesar from rising up to the senate, iv. 

428. 

Caius, a\liviner at Padua, announces there the begin- 
ning and isjue of tiie battle of Pharsalia, iv. 412. ^ 

Dolabella, an admirer of Cleopatra, acquaints her with 
Augustus’ design to remove her from t&ie mondlncnt, v. 505. 

Scipio^ ap(>oiiited general of horse by Camillus, when 
dictator, h 367. 

- LentuluSf his generous offer to Paulus ALmilius, ii. 88. 

•^Mcrulaj made consul by Octavius in the room of Ciuna, 
iii. 173. • 

Rulla, See SyVa, 

— iseposy iil*. 390. 

- Laco^ appointed cafitain of the pr/rtorian bwind^, 222. 

» CormiJiciuSf Lucius, employed by Augustus to impeach BruVus, , 
W,81. • 

— , one of Cmsar’s lieutenants, iv. 407, 416. 

€omutuSf saved in the time of the proscriptions by the fidelity of 
his slaves, iii. 177. 

Corcebxis the architect, ii. 23. 

\Coronea^ ijl 32J iii. 226. , 4 ^ 

AMer of Syratonice^ the wife of Antigonus, v. 309. 
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^ CorrhahiSf sm of Demetrius by Eurydicc, v.4j2I. 

CarvinttSf Valerius, six times consul, iii. 156. 

Corynetesy or * the club-bearer,* i. 9. 
fCof, isle of, iii. S29. 

Cosconiusy a man of praetorian dignity, killed by Ca^i^r’s soldiers 
in a mutiny, iv. 416. 

Corn, general of the Albanians, killed by Pompey, iv. 170. 
f Co5.fO and Narnia, colonised by the Rornuns, iii. 62. * 

Comnim^ cojlegiie of Various, his camp forcedly Spart^cu^ and 
hinibclf slain, iii. 4.5fl. ^ ^ 

Consua^ Licinius, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, i. 3G(>. 
Cothotiy what, i. 125- 

Cotta, Marcus Aurelius, opposes Marius’ law witli respect to votirfg, 
but in vain, iii. 126. Ls consul with Ducullus, 6.62. Spnt by the 
senate to guard the Propontis and Rithynin, .664. Ills ainbition 
to fight Mithiidatcs, ends in being defeuted both by sea and land, 
336. Defeated in a sea-fight by Sertorius, iv. 16. ^ 

— and Titurius, cut off by Amliiorix in their quarters, i^. 387. 
—, Publius, what (6cero said to him, v. 324. , *• 

— Lucius, V, . ;26. ^ 

VoUjhmy a name giv^. n to Variiis, v. 4 12. 

Cotyfiy king of i^iphlagonia, joins Agesilaus against the Persians, ^ 
iv. 82. Marries tiie daiigliter of Spitinidates, 83, 

Coura^e.y a mild and nnsu'^piciou'^ qnulity, vi. 1 1 4. 

Cote with calf, a barbarous saeiificc necessary for the widbw,* who 
married before hertiim* of mourning w ius expired, i. 187. 
Covisari/kcy how punished at Sparta, iv. 109. t 

Crancy the name of a dance instituted by TKescus, i. 24. 

Crmmmy a sulmrb of Corinth, iv. 25i}. * 

f Crowe, citj' of, v. 28(), 372. 

Crassusy tlie father of Piro, vi. 2.63. 

Chassus, Marcus, his father had been Iionourtd with the censor- 
ship and a trium])!i, iii. 147- fCe is brought up in small house 
with two brothers, ih. Takes care of a sister-iy-law *and Iier 
children, ib. IVmperat^i and chaste, yet accused of a criminal 
commerce with a vestal virgin, ib. TJiat accusation a fidse^one, 
448. 1 1 is principal vice covetousness, ih, lie improve.'^ an es- 

tate of three hundred talents to seven thousand one luiV.dred, ib. 
Makes great advantage of ISvlia’s proscriptions, and ol^ the fires 
likeH'ise whicl) happened in Home, i7;. Keeps a nu»nber of slaves 
who were builder.**, but builds only one house for himself, ib, 449. * 
Breeds up slaves for every service in lift', in drdcr for'sale, 449. 
These •oring Iiiin a giY-ater revenud than his lands and silver 
mtlies, ib. His hoaiJc is open to strangers, ib. 450. lie leads * 
money to his fp^ends, without interest, but is strict in demanding 
it at tlic day, 450. 11 if* invitations were chiefly to the common 

people, ib. He cultivates the eloquence of the bar, defends* 
every citizen that applie.s to him, and in all cases comes prepared, 
ib. Returns the salutation of every Roman by name, ib. His 
hnow^^e of history extensive, ancl he is not withoui a taste of 
AristW^b philosophy; yet keeps the philosopher, fvho is his 
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guide and companion^ in a condition jiiat abovef starving, ih* 
Ciniui and Marius put the father and brother of Crassusto death, 
451. Crik.-'sus dies into Spain, and tak^ refuge in a cave by the 
sea-side, m the lands of Viblusf Pacianus, ih* Vibius supports him 
there for a considerable time, ih. On the deatli of Omna, he raises 
forces in Spain, 45:'. Passes thence into Africa, to Metellus Pius, 
and etiervvard into Italy, where he serves under Sylla, id* Sent by 
Sylla tojevy troops afnone.>«t the Marsi, id. What Sylla said to him, 
on l^s asking fora guard, id. He executes that, and other com- 
missions, in !i« able manner. Id. Tlie rise of his competition with 
Pompey, 151'. Sn])posc(l to have converted much of the plunder 
gfTiKU r to his own use, id. \vry serviceable to Sylla in tlie de- 
cisive battle fought near Home, id. Makes the most unjust antf 
vapaeiou»usc of Sylla’s proscriptions, id. Svlln gives him up, id. 
A d.itterer, and very capabie of being flattered ; covetous, and 
hates eov'. tons men, //^ I.kT. lilnvies Pon^pey's rapid progresss 
in glorvj 455. Hy tlic pains he takes in the adiniriistratiiou and 
tfgpod omces to Iiis lellow-eitizens, :ic(|uires an intert'st not inferior 
to that of Pom pey , //a Becomes security for C'avsar in the sum 
of eight hundretiand thirty talents, 450* Sacrifices both lus 
attachinenis anti resentments to his inten'st, i^. The gladiators* 
war breaks out, 457. fipartacus lias the c!hief conduct of it, id. 
(h'assus is sent, against him by the senate, foH. Ilis lieutenant 
]\fup«nius fighfs, contrary to orders, and is beaten by Spartacus, 
4(i(). fie jmiiishcs that corps witli decimation, id. Sp!irtacu.s 
retires tliroiigli Lncania to tlie sc:a, id. Hires some Ciiician 
pirates tb transport liyTi and his troops into Sicily ; but thou take 
, liis money, and deceive him, id. Fmtrenches himself in the 
peninsula of llhegiurn, ih.9 (hvissns builds a wall across the 
J.stliimis, 4()1 . Spartiieus gets over it in a snowy tempestuous 
night, /Yi. Cnissus repLiits of his iiaviiig written to the senate 
for farther assi.'tance, id. C’onTes to an action wuth the cnomy, 
in whie-li lii* kills twi lve thousand of them, 4()^^. Sends two of 
his officers ajj^inst Spartacus, who had retired towara tlio moun- 
tains of Petelia, 'flurse officers arefpiit topflight, z7;. This 
advantage proves ’the ruin of Spartaens ; for his troops insist, 
upon coining to a (h'cisive battle, id. Orassiis, being informed 
that Pm^ipey was approaching, hastens to meet the enemy, id. 
4b'5. A battle ■iiMie'', in V, Inch Spfu*tacus after great cxertioDs 
^ of valour is 4*^^k I^ornpey meets a number of the o^iomy 
u ho lK'd^/?seaped ^»ut of the field, and puts them to the sword; 
atVer whrd) he takes to liin|^,elf the honour of hiiishing the war, 
id, (b'assus has an ovation granted him, 4Gt-. Crassiis* solicits 
fSmpey’s int^rtsi in his application for tlie consulship, find 
obtains ih. Thov are appointed consuls together, id. They 
disagree in every tbintr, id. Nothing of note is performed, 
* except Crassus* cori'^ecrating* the tentlis of hii^. estate to Her- 
cules, and his entertaining the ]»cople at ten thousand tables, 0. 
They arc Reconciled by Aurelius, a lioman knight, Who n 

commancj for it from Jupiter, id. Crassus makes fir‘t 

advances, ^'6*5. In|fiis censorship attempts to make Egy^trlbu- 
V01.. VI. ^ ^ 2 A 
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tary to the Romans; but is prevented by his collcpuc Catulus, 
Suspected of hnving some concern in the conspiracy of C^itiline, 
idm That suspicion^ probably, grouncUc.ss, i/u n. Crassus is at 
enmity with Cicero, but at i^gth reconciled to hnn through 
the mediation of his son Publius, wlio was a gr«ft admirer of 
that eloquent man, 4()f). (’a;sar comes to Romo to solicit tj[ic 
consulship, and forms the famous triumvirate, iL In order to 
the prolonging Cx'sar’s governiiient of Gaul, Poinpcy and Crassus 
wore to be consuls agiiin, i^>. 4()7. They ar«s ir:tenogatc(jl. iiv full 
senate as to their intentions, and Crassus an'wers with morf; 
njodcration thim romy>c‘y, iL 4bS. Doiuitius is encouraged by 
(’ato to oppose them in the election ; but they carry it by ,vio- 
'* lericc, 46?^ Drive the opposite party out of the Forum, vvbilc 
Ctoar is continued five years more in his govcrnn\ent, and^ the 
Spains and Syria arc decreed to Ponn)ey and Crassus, id. 469. 
Oasbus indulges a sanguine and vsin ambition of conquest, 4()9. 
The tribune Ateius tlireatens to o])pose him ir) his designs against 
the Paithiaiis, id. prevails uitli Ponipey to conduct him 

out of* Rome, id. /iteiiis meets him at the gate, by virtue of 
* his oflice commands him to stop and utters the most horrid 
execrati«)ns ug.^jnst him, 470. Crassus, taking bis voyage in the 
winter, loses a number of ships, id. Pays his respects to Dci'o- 
tarus in (Jalatla, id. U'hrows a bridge over the KiqJtratc'S witli 
ease, 471. Reduces Zenodocia and all Mesojiotamia, id^^ Suflers 
himself to be saluted ‘imperator,* for the taking of it town, id. 
Garrisons the towns, and returns into Syria, to winter, i/j. II is 
sop arrives w itli a tliousund Iiorso sent by Cicsar, id. His enor 
in not sfrengtlu ning liiuiselfbv the iiccjuisition of Habylon and 
Seleiicia, id. ]'el)uves in Syria more like a trader than* a 
general, id. (’alculatcs the revenues of tlic cities, and weighs 
the limsmcs in tl;a temple of Atargutls at Hicre.polis, 47!!?- 
Omen of his rum, id/. Wlmt ^passed betw een him and tlie em- 
bassadors of Groilc^ king of Parthia, idf. *179. Alarming accounts 
arc brought of the Parthian maimer of fighting, and Cassius 
and others di^irc Cr.viFus to deliberate, 479. Artavasdes, king 
of Aimenia, arrives at the Roman camp, *oliers liim large suc- 
cours, and advibos liim to inarch into l^irtbia b^' the way of 
Armenia, 474. Crassus rejects bis advice, and the, Armenian 
departs, id/. Other ill omens, id/. 17.>. Tlie forces, with whicli 
lie ptu-'SLil the Fiiplirates, •17/>. Cassius advises him to secure 
bis troops in some fortified town, till he bad an account of tlie 
enemy which might be depended upon ; or tilse to ifiurcb along 
the Vivcr till he readied Selcucia, id. 476. Arianmes, an artful 
^Arabian, draws Crassus into an immense piqjn, 476. Surena 
marches nga»nst him, while Orodcs lays w’aste Armenia, 477- 
Suremi’s opulence and great authority, id. Ariamnes leads 
Crassus into a vast sea of sand,'47B. Artavasdes, by his envoys, 
desires Crassus to go and drive Orodcs out of Armenia first ; 
or at least to keep to the bills, where he might not be exposed 
to the Parthian cavalry, id. The infatuated Roilian gives an 
an^ver full of resentment, id. Cassius refiroaclies^^AriamDes, m 
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prlvatOi with his perfidy, lA. The Arabian answer! him in ah 
artful manncM-, and soon after withdraws, with the consent of 
Crassus, 4'79. Crassus has intelligence of the approach of the ‘ 
Partliians, ^jind is greatly disconcerted, id* 480. The disposition 
of h:s forces, tSO, Conies to the riv(*r Balissua, and is desired 
l>y many of hi: officers to pass the night there; but he marches 
fonvartCwith precipitation, t/j, Surena conceals liis main force, 
behind tl^e advanced guard, The horrid noise, by which the 
Partliiuns excite their men to action, and inspire the enemy with 

• terror, 181. ^'hev attack the Homans on nil sides, and witli 

their arrows dri' c tljc cavalry and hght armed back upon the 
legions, ib. 'riu* arrows do great execution on the legions,* ^ 
wfiich were drawn up in a close feouare, 4S2. Crassus orefprs 
Im son, with a select party, !<> gi't up with the enemy, They 
fly, and young Crassus pursues with great ardour, tHlC They 
face about, and make dreadflil havock of the Homans, iL 484. 
Young ejassus liiils in his attempt upon the heavy-armed Par- 
Uiian liorse, wuth his light-armed (raids, iL Has an opportunity 
(o retire, Ihit scorns to leave so many brave men dying for hij 
sake, 4«.5. Desin^ his armour-hearer to despatch him, /di The 
principal officers follow liis c‘xam])le, ifj. Purthians bring 

Ins head, and show' it in an insulting manner to his father, 48fi. 
'fhe Roiikuis arc struck with astmiishmcnt at the si^:ht, iL Cras- 
sus lj(di^vcs WMth uin ommon magnanimity, i/j, Ilis speccli on 
tliat occasion, 187. fhe Parthians make a great slaughter amongst 
the remaining troops, //a (thsmis gives himself up to despair, 
•1S»S. Tilt* Homans (^fciunp in the night, under the conduct of 
J)ctavius and C'assius, ik Ignatius calls at Carrie, and tlien 
makes the best of his way to •'^cugma, with tliree hundred horse, 

» 481). Coponius (lovcrnor of C!arr;e, goes to nujet Crassus, and 
conducts his army into the town, ih. The Ikirthians in the 
inorniiig despatch tfie w'ounded *Homans and the stragglers, W, 
Surenu send* persons to (’uitr: with insidious proposals of a peace, 
490, hut soon fldvauces to besiege tlie place, ik Tne Homans 
resolve upon fligld^ and (’ras3us takes® AndroAachus, another 
ti .lilw, for his guide, //;. 491. Crassus discovers the treacliery 
of A nd roui 4 ichus, returns to (kirra?, and tlience escapes into 
ria, liy . At duv-light Crassus regains tlic road, and gets 
possession of a hill connected with the mountains of iSinnaca, \k 

^ 41)2. SurenuTias recoursj to art, and the Homans force Cri^sus 
to treat, ^[1)2, lie protests against that violence, 493. 

Surena tells Inm, Mie must i^gn the treaty on the banks of the 
Eimliratcs,* 494. Oussus is mounted upon a Parthian liorse, 

* nyif the grooms^drlve liim oil, ik The Homans make resistant^, 
and Crassus is slain in the scufffe, by a Parthian nmned Poniaxa*- 
thres, ih. The ruimher of Homans killed in this war is twenty 
’thousand, and ten thousand are made prisoners, 495. Surena 
sends the heaj^ and hand of Cras.vus to Orodes in Armenia, ik 
He pretends, notwithstanding, to bring Crassus alive into Std^ucia, 
i/;, Ilis mrcical processions, ih. His' ohser\'ations, befpfe the 
senate of S^deucia, cfi tlic obscene books found in tlW baggage 
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of the Romans, ii. Orodes and Artavasdes arc reconciled, 495> 
The Bacchsc of Euripides acted before them, A comical 
incident on the presenting of Crassus’ liead, 497, 

Crassus, Publius, son of Marcus Crassus, goes into Mourning on 
Cicero’s banishment, iii. ^Reconciles Cicero and his fatl^r. 
His spirit and valour in the Parthian war, 484*. PI is bclm- 
viour when surrounded, 48.5. Coiriirmnds his armour-bearer to 
kill him, The Partliians cut. off‘ his Iicad, put it (hi tlie point 
of a spear, and insultingly ask (’rassus, ‘ who c^uld be the father 
of so gallant a \oung man,’ t/j, 486. 

— — , Publius Licinius, father to the wife of Caius Gracclius, 

• V. 221, 222. 

* ■ , the application of Fabiuft Maximus to him, ii.^102, 10.‘). 

Crnstinnsj or CramiinSy Cuius saluted by Ca:sar in the ii]orning of 
the battle of Pharsalia, iv. 216, 2.17. Begins the action, 217. 
Palis, after prodigious etTorts of valour, //;. 

CraleruSf his collection of Athenian decrees, iii. 312. 

, and AntipaU?r, two of Alexander’s siicc(*J'Sors, after 

having reduced Cireere, pass into Asia, iv.^;!-'}. He is greatly 
beloved by the^ Macedonians, ib. lie and Neoptolemus inarch 
against Kuineucs, 45. Both killed in the cn.siiing action, 47* 
Disputes which had happened long before between (‘raterus 
and flepha'stion, .31.3. Account of his going from Asia into 
(jrrcecc, V. 30. 

Crnitiii^ the philosopher, persuades Demetrius to rai.se the siege oi' 
Alliens, V. 413. 

Craiesk'lvity mother of Cleomenes, v. 160: Goes into h'gypt, in 
hopes of serving her country, 178. Her sorrow for her son's 
death, 196. Her intrepid behaviour and dearli, ib, 

Cralesi])(fUs, wife of Alexander the son of Pclypcrchon, her amour 
^ith Demetrius, v. 371. 

(yatinusy verses of his, ii. 6. iii. .307. 

CrntfppnSy die pliilosopher, does not exert himself VleftAice of pro- 
vidence again;! Ponip^y after his fall, iv. 223. A Peripatetic, v. 
321. The favours Chccro did him, ib. 

CraH\ii‘y the father of Philopanneii, iii. 2. 

\Creuiwia, vi. 2.51. 

Creofiy Demosthenes bids * Archias act the part of Cieon in the 
tragedy,’ v. 288. , 

\ChtanSy send a number of their first-born to Delphi, i. 16. Thelf 
simple and temperate way of living, 128. 'Prom thoin Lycurgus 
dreir his model, ib. Their deceit, iii. 21.3. Their archers, iv; 
^160. ‘ 
‘\Cret€y the tribute the ancient Athenians paid to^it, i. 16. 

CreiicuSy the surname of Mark Antony’s father, v. 425. 
fCnWiMj, river, ii. 261. . 

Crhpimsy collegue of Marcellus, ii. 435. Wounded by a party of 
Numidians, io. Dies of his wounds, ib. * 

— — , husband of Poppaea, vi. 229. ^ 

— — — , an officer in OlTio’s anny, vi. 24^ 246. 

Vritias^^ou of Callfcsclirus, instrumental m recalling Alcibiadeft 

c • 
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from exile, li. 162. Afterward one of the Thirty Tyrants, and 
advises Lysander to procure the death of Alcibiades, ib* n, 171. 

, Slain by Thrasybulus, 162, //. 

Crit '/aydas, aae of the Spartan arbitrators,' between the Athenians 
and Mejrjirensians, i. 230. ^ 

Cr^bylas tlic orator, says, * war cannot be kept to any set diet/ 
V. 271. • 

Creesm^ Ids ^-onversation with Solon, i. 261, 262. 
f CrmtinPi/nn^ a wild sow killed there by Theseus, i, 10. 

ChofiiiiSf the .SiimL*^\vith the month ‘ Tlecatombeon,’ i. 13. 
f Crntnriia7i^\ p.wt of the spoils taken’ at Arbcla, sent them by 
Atexand.*’*. iv, 20.5. 

Crmv stunned and struck down by the exclamations of the peopb?, 
iv. 1^6. 

+ Cni.sln.:f*rrf)u^ i. 76. 

Cryptidy or imhusciidc of the SJpartans, a cruel manner of destroy- 
in|T the i liiots when thought too numerous, i. 134, 155. 

Ctemusy physician to Artaxerxes Mneiiion, a fabulous writer, vi. 

115, 128, 1*29. 

Ctesibiusy Q3fu • 

CtesippHSy the son of Cliabrias, v. 9, 269. 
f Clesiiony iii. 30 

JCidlco advises Poinpey to divorce Julia, and exchange Caesar’s 
friendsHii^for that of the senate, iv. 187. 

’\Oma in Asia Minor, i. 348. 
f Cumevausy W. 42fh and n. 

f Ciniaxay battle of. • 

Cnpy Laconian, the fashion of it. See Cot/ion. 

[Curc^ty the capital ol’ the Sabiifes, i. 82. Thence the Romans 
" called Quirites, 81, 82* 

CureteSy i. 233. , ^ 

CnricCy or wards, ten in each tribe at Rome, I. 67, n. 83. • 

Curioy one 'of fhe officers in Sylla’a army, takes the ^itadel of 
Athens, to \vhicli the tyrant Aristion had retired, 251. 

— the tri!)unc, gaiiipd by Cicsar who jJhys his immense debts, 
iv. 19!^, 200. Demands that either Poiiipey should dismiss his 
forces, or Qj^sar be suffered to keep his, 200. Makes equitable 
proposals in Caesar’s name, ih. 201. Screens and saves Cicsar 
wh(m ill dangcr^of being killed going from the senate-house after 
rf;he debates about Catiline, 365. The advice he gives Cato^ v. 
62. His e^hibitionii when aidile, 96. The ruin of Antony, 426. 
CuriiiSy Manius, Cato admires frugal manner of living, ii^494, 
t Pyrrhus defeated by Iiim, iii. 102, 103. 

Ciirsns. See Imprecations. 

Cnrtian LalcCy i. 79. 

Curtiusy an illustrious Sabine, i. 78^ 79. 

fCussesanSy almost the whole nation sacrificed to the manes of 
Hephsestion, iv. 347. 

Cutlass^ used iby the Heroes of tlie early ages to carve with, i, 

13 , 12 . 
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fCuanean, or Chalcdonlan islari'ls, iii. S12. 

Cybele the nu)ther of the gcx s, warns Tliemistoclcs of an attempt 
against bis life, i. 355* On which account he deilicates a tem- 
ple to her, ib* 

Cybernesia, or festival oF pilots, i^l9. 4 

di/bisihuSf adopted son of Thales, i. 226. 

(iychrrufy of Salamis, worshipped by the Atlieniaris, i. 11.’ Father- 
in-law of Sciron, ib. 

f iii. 246. r 

Cycnus^ killed in single combat by Hercules, i. 12. 

it’s water extremely cold; Alexander's sickness^ the 
‘ consequence of balliing in it, iv. 267. v. 411). 

Cifiayalis^ a place of exercise near tJio gates of Arjros, iii. 113. 

V.172. . 

Ci/IinrfiTy within a sphere, ordered hy Archimedes to be put upon 
his monument, ii. 414. # 

Cylon, the history of him and his accomplices, i. 231, 232. ^ 

Cyncegirvs^ ii, .534. <* 

Mh/niscaf slater to Agesllaus, he pcrsiuidcvs he;* to contend for the 
prize of the c^liariot-race at the Olympic gimics, to show the 
Greeks how tutting all ambition of that kind wa ^ iv. 94. 
Ci/nosargcs, the phicc of exercise without the city of Athens, i. 

‘SJl, " , 

iCi/noiiCcphalce^ ],3(u in. 39, ' 

submits to Alexander, iv. 276. The money Cato raised 
there, v. 87. ' 

Cf/pselus, vi. 155. 

the tables on which Solon wrote his laws, i. 25.>. 
YCyrenians, iii. 2. v. 105, 187. 
t Cyrrhestica^ v. 4 1 6. 
f river, iv. 168. 

Cynis^ whence the name, vi. 114. ^ 

— , the Great, why he releases Crersus, i. 262, 263. His epi- 
taph, iv. 342/»343. c, 

son of Darius, and brother of Artax^rxes Mnemon,yi. lit. 
His attention to his concubine Aspasia, 1 1 Supplies Lysander 
with money, iii. 191. (*onspires against the king 'I^iis brother, 
vi. 116, 117 . His vaunting offers to the Laced tern ohians, 119. 
Levies war again.st Artaxerxes, 120. F.nlertait.s Clearchus and 
other Greeks in his strvice, ib. Is killed in battle, 125. ** 

f isle of, lii. 406. iv. 111. v. 187. 

CythefiSf an actress, Antony’>« mistrfts.s, v. 434. 

•\%Cyzicum^ besieged by Mithridates, iii, 338. jaken by Alcibi-* 
aaes, ii. 156^ 


D. 

JiACTYLI Id(£7^ or of mount Ida, i. 196. 
JDeedaluSf Lis flight, i. 21. 
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Vititahs of Sicyon, a great sculptor, i. 23, «. 

Dremon^ or Genius of Socrates, gives him instructions and warn- 
ings, ii. 13(^. iii 4-19. 

Dicmonsy beings of u middle nature, between the divine and the 
human, i. 99. 

Dasins^ or Dtrsifts, one (rf tlie ^'Incedonian months, iv. 261- 
Damac/tms, what he said of a piiciioinenon in the nir, iii. 201, 202. 

.suvreiulercil to Alexander, iv. 275. 

DnvKiMcs^ otIuTwisc called FroertateSf the cruelties he exercised, 
• i. 12. Killc(?bv Tlicscns, 

J)fiwoc!/(/rsi assists 1 V’opidas in restoring liberty to Thebes, ii. 549. 
Dmiton, rcniarhablc for his skill in music and politics, ii. 7. Sup- 
posed to advise Pericles iti the administration, ib, BanishetT 
•n that ift'coiint, ih. iii 405. * 

,'surnamcd J^ripoltas, iii. 299. 

, the Paancan, v. 285! 

Damotrle.sf corrupted by Antigonus, contributes to the defeat of 
•Cleomencs, v. JS5. 

Dannjrias, tiver, ii. 208. 

Danaus^ iii. 11 4. • , * 

l)o?icc of the (''aryatide.<«, wliy so called, vi. 13.3^and n. Was the 
impression of Glcarchns’ ring, 139. Of the Delians in imitation 
of the mazes of the Labvrintli, i. 23, 2 k Still c.xists in Greece. 
21 -,^ • 

Duficcs^ part of Nunii’s religious ceremonies, i. 178. 

Dandaitiis, the Indian philosopher, w'hat he said of the Grecian 
pliilosopncrs, iv. 338^ , 

•\\Danu/jr^ ii. 292. Water brought thcncc to the repositories of 
the king of Persia, to show l^ic extent of liis dominions, iv. 298. 
Daochu^^ V. 272. , 

Baphne, daughter Amyclas, transformed into a lautel, v. 142. 
tDon/rt/z/V/w.v, ii. 292. * • 

DardamiM^ cifTrics the Samothracian gods to Troy, i. 380. 

— — , armour hearer to Brutus, vi. 105, 106. * 

-[■- in Troas^ iii. 265. 

I Daf^larians, iii. 34-8. 

JJanus^ GQiibmunnns, marches from Susa against Alexander, iv. 
267. 'Vhe number of his forces, and his dream on that occasion, 
ib. The ofTico which he bore under the former king, ib* Ne- 
• gleets the sanitary advice of Amynta.s, and perceives his^error 
when it, is too laje, 269. Is defeated by Alexander in Cilicia, 
270. 1'he magnificence his tent, ib. The letter he wrote to 
TUexander, 285. His affliction on the news of his wifeU death, 
4^86. Tyreussassures him, that Alexander had b^iaved todier 
with great honour, 287. Darius" prayer to the^ods thereupon, 

, «5.288. Defeated near Arbela, 293. His flight, 294. Taken 
by Bessus, 307. Found wounded with many darts, 306. What 
he said to Polystratus, who gave him some water in his last mo- 
ments, S^). 

N^husy his children by Parysatis, vi. 114. Was iDclined 

to destroy Statira ^fith her brother, 115. 
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' Darius^ the cider son of Artaxerxes^ vi. 14-4. Declared successor 
to the throne, and permitted to wear the point of his turban up- 
right, ib. According to chstom of the Persians, his first 
request to be granted, and he asks Aspasia, ib. His father gives 
her to him, but afterward consecrates lier to Diana Anytis, H5, 
146. He conspires against his father at the instigation of Tiri- 
ha7u$, 146, 147. Is taken and capitally punished, 148. 
tDa-sr/y////.'-, lake of, iii. S39. 

^Daasareliiy their countr)^ iii. .34. ' , 

j[)a/w, the king of IVrsia’s g ncral, arrives at 'Ma-athon, and ra- . 

vages the country, ii. 4oi. 

Dr//y, a white day, why so called, ii. 41 . 

Days^ auspicious and inauspicious, i. 38.5. iii. 366. 

Dead^ a law against speaking ill of them, i. 218. 

Deaths Aibop thought it must unfortunate in time of prosperity, 
but Plutarch is of a different opinft^n, ii. 381, 385. A sudden 
death preferred to any other by Ctesar, iv. 431. A* cowardly 
thing to I im into the arms of it, v, l88. 

DebtSf public, a security to tlie prince, iv. 57. 

JTtcaSf a place o*% >:{.eut*en in the priM)n at Spirta, v. 152. 
j’ Deeded^ ii. 145, pi. liJ7, ‘J22. 

521, 

Deciinatiun, an ancient nulitary pimi.dimcnt revived by Crassus, iii. 

460. J’ut in practice by Antony, y. 463, 464. ^ 

Decius Bnittis, leads Caesar to the senate the day he' was de- 
spatched, iv. 432, 133. 

Detdainia, married to Pirithoiis i. 38. ' 

— — , sister of Pyrrhus, in. 66. Marrie'd to Demetrius the son 
of Antigonus, 69. v, 388. Her Joatii, iii. 73. v. 396. 
jMmachuSy fatlur of Autolycus, iii. 359. 

DnoneuSy i. 10. Marries Perigune, the daughter of Sinnis, ib, 
DciofaruSy king of (lalatia, bis answer to Crassus, who told him 
ho began to build late in the day, lii. 470, 471. 'Jakyn in Pe- 
ticius’ shipT after the battle of Pharsalia, iv. 220. Cato’s visit 
to him, V. 62, «.He goct over from Antony to Augustus, v. 486. 
DeipnophorcCy i. 27. ' c 

t Drliuniy ii. 121. iii. 226, 406. , 

DcUiiiSy tl'.e historian, v, 483. Quits Antony, ib. Sent Antony 
to Cleopatra, v, 148. 

\DelQSy i. 23. ii. 20. iii. 401. 

\ Del p%iy i. 16, el passim, 

DelphiCy tables, v. 201. 

Defukinium, i. 14. 

Ddt^e^ ceremonies performed by the Atheniaijs after thatrpf 
Ogyges, iii. 25j. 

Demadesy the Athenian orator, v. 2. Puins his country by es- 
pousing the ?Jucedonian interest, Blames Phocion for send-* 
ing his son to Sparta, • 25. His observation on the news of 
Alexander's death, 26. Proposes to treat with Antipater, 30. 
Gets his money ill, and spends it profusely, 36. Hii saying to 
fps son, ib. His letter to Antigonus^ in whjeh he tel& liun that 
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* Macedon hung only on an old rotten i?talk,’ 37. ^ Tliat letter 
intercepted causes his iinrl lii> son’s doatii, i/j. ^90. He used to 
assist Demostlioiics in Ins pleadings; as he spoke better extem- 
pore than that orator, ‘260. Goes embassador tg Alexander the 
(ireat, ‘280. The divini? vengeance hunts hnn dov/n for the 
death of Deinostheiu*s, ‘290. Cassander, the son of Antiputcr, 
kills hkn, i/j To what he compared ttie army afler Alexander’s 
death, ‘211. 

DnniCMeiiiiij ii. ‘J74'. 

•JJenwgfjras, nujifct<T of a llhodian galley, iii. 331. 

Dr.maraUis of Corinth, a saying of liis, and Plutarch’s reflexion 
i*pon it, iv. 88, ‘299, 300. Reconciles i'liilip and Alexander^ 
LMS. Secs Alexander si'iitetl on the tlirone of Persia; his b^ha- 
■ui our thcfc upon, ‘299, 300. His dtath and magnificent funeral, 
3‘2.'). • 

of Rhodes, rclcusjid by Alexander at Llie intercession of 

Pliocini^ V. ‘2.3. 

the Spartan, incenses the king of Persia, but that 

prince is* reconciled to lil.ti at the reejuest of 'I'hcmistocles, 
f}.")!). • • 

J^fwmeUis, a Corinllnan ollictM* under Timolcon,^‘i. 2.*57, 261, 262. 
Deuiarulr^ the mother of 'riiiioieon, ii. 23, 7. Detests him for 
killing Ills brother, 2.37. 

De'iVrq^ son of Deinade.«, killed in his father’s presence, v. 37, 
2L(). 

DcDi^frias^ iii. 13. v. 318, *121. vi. 216. 

Dewetnus^ son of J’liil^p of Macedon, sent as an hostage to Some, 
, iii. 42. lli.s brother JVr.sous unjustly accuses him of treason, 
and he is put to death, ii. 294. 

, the MHgnc^'^ian, v. 268. 

Poinpey^s freedrnan, the preparation.s made for his 

reception at Antioch, v. 60, 61t His house and gardens, iv. 176. 
His insoleiiKX', 175. v. 61. ^ 

, a sA'viint of Cassius, vi. 100. 

, son of Demetrius, surnamed Hthe Slefllder,’ v. 421. 

, son of Demefrius, prince of Cyrenc, v. 421. 

JVicidan accuses Ckdiistlicnes to Alexander, iv. 323. 

^ the Peripatetic, a friend of Cato’s, v. 116. 

J^halereus^ governor of Athens for Cussander, v. 370. 

, Statues ereefrd to hi.s honour, i. 26, n. Generously treal^-'d by 
Demetriys Polioy’etes, v. 370, 371. The character he gave of 
Dcniostficnes* oration.s, 26^ 

^ of Pharia?, hi.s atlvicc to Philip, vi. 205, 206. ^ 

— 5 - 2 — — , son Antigonus Gonatas, ii. 289. • 

Demetkius PoliorccfrSf son of Antigonus and Stvatonice, v, 364. 

Inimitably beautiful in his person, and a most agreeable compa- 
* nion, ib. 36.5. Attentive to his pleasm*e.s and yet very diligent 
and expeditious when business called,^365. Remarkably affec- 
tionate to his father, ib. Instance of the happy terms on which 
they livejj, ib. Antigonus intending to destroy one of^ his coiir- 
tiers namgd Mithri^ates, on account of a dream, Detfietrius ad- 
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vcrtlses htm of that intention, SHG. Antij:fonus, wliile he re- 
sides in Phrygia, is informed of Ptolemy’s invasion of Syria, and 
sends his son Demetrius against him, though only twenty-two 

} rears of age, Sf)7. Demetrius is defeated near Gaza; hut Pto- 
emy sends him hack his military chest ar.d fouip igc, i/). Be- 
haves uitli spirit under his loss Defeats Ciiirs, ]’toleinv*s 

general, and requites the generosity of Ptoiciny, by returning 
the spoils, iL Demetrius is sent against the Nabathiran Arabs, 
and though he does not subdue them, brings off considerable 
boot}^ ilt. Passes the V'liphrates, while SoleucMf^ is upon his In- 
dian eypedition, takes one of the castles o( Babylon, and Iuas 
waste the country, f Mf). ()hhV:es Ptolemy to retire from ^he 
fiiego of Halicariiassu*, i/t. Antigonus and Demetrius form tiic 
design of sttriu'^ Atiuns free from the yoke of C!rfssander tmd 
Ptolemy, //5. Denulrius paila (hftlier w itii five tlioiisanfl talents 
of sdver, and two hmulred and tifty ships, and, upon proclaim- 
ing liberty, is ivcei\e(l with ioy, [>70. lie gives Demetrius the 
Phalerean, who commanded there for (kassander, a safe conduct 
.to Thebes, SurrouiuB the fort of iMunyehia with a 

ditch and nunpavt, and sails to Megara, wficre (’aSssander had 
another garrisot*, S7I. Ills adventure with (Vatesipolis near 
Patne, ik lie dish)(lgis the garrison of Megara, ami declares 
the city free, M, His atte ntion to Stilpo the philosopher, ih. 37‘-i. 
Keturns to the siege of Mimychia, lakes and demolishes St, 372. 
Enters At liens at the ret|e.est of the citize.is, re-e^t:lblishes the 
commonwealth, yiromises them a largo sujiply of wjieat, and 
timber enough to build a hundred gallics, //>. Their extreme 
pcivility and adulation to Demetrius and Antigonu.s, ih. Stra- 
toeJes the principal instrument of that profane adulation, 573. 
The gods announce their displeasure at tin's profan one,-s, .‘J74-. 
Drornoclides finishes all by a decree that t.he Athenians should 
ednsuit the oracle of Demetrius, S75. Demetrius marries Eury- 
tlice, a dc^'xmdent of the ancient Milliades, 57f). ^ An account 
of his niarryin^Phila, the daughter of Antipater, ih. Has more 
wives and mistresses tftan any Grecian prince of liis time, ib. 
Defeats Mcnelaiis, the brother of Ptolemy, at Cyprus,* 577. 
I'ights a great battle at sea with Ptolemy liimseJf, urtJL bents him, 
ib* Ptolemy flics with eight ships only, ib* On thi^ occasion 
the celebrated Lamia falls into the hands of Deniq^rius, ib. The 
city of Salamis, and the land-forces of Ptoleni}-, are surrendered# 
to him, 575. He sets the prisoners free,* ib. Seijds tw'elve 
huiuli;^'d suits of armour to the Atlx?nians, ib. Sends Aristodc- 
inus to liis father, w ith the news of his victory, ih. Aristodepius 
trifles vilely with Antigonus’ impatience ; but ht^ing the first <o 
salute him kin/^, the people accept the title, iL 370. Antigonus 
sends the diadem also to Demetrius, 379. Antigonus miscarries^ 
in an expedition againg^ l^tolemy, 380. Being now little short 
of eighty, leaves the military department to his son, ib. Takes 
no otfence at his son’s debaucheries, ih* Demetrius has a fertile 
invention in mechanics, and there is something pccutarly great 
both in the construction of his ships and engines, 38). Goes to 
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war with the Rhodians, on arc^oimt of their nllianee with Pto* 
lemy, 3S2. In the coir'.Ne brings the largest of his helqmles 
up to the walls, Tii*' ‘ ?»elepo!es' describ<'fl, ib. 383. The 
Athenians negotiate a juuce between him and the Rhodians, 38,^. 
Call him to the dvferiet* of Athens against v.'aS'sJin l'T, Vu lie 
drives Cussander out of Attiva, and diToatshim at 'J'hennopyla‘» 
ib, Iferacloa volnatarilv sul)inil.-, and he ncoives into his army 
six thoi^and Macedonians v. lio revolt from Cassandur, ib. Pro- 
claims liberty to tlu ( ire‘'ks within the straits of Thermopyhe, and 
receives the fttcotiAUs mfo his alliance, ib. Makes himself master 
of Cenchrete, Pii} le, and Panactiis, ib. I'uts the two latter into 
flip hands of the Athenians again, ib. 3'Iic Athenians, verjt 
inipropcidy, lodge him in the i'ai thcnon, flSfi. II is debaucheries 
flierc\ ih. One instance of virtue is found in Athens, ib» He 
reduces that part of the c<'t*ntry called Acte in Peloponnesus, 
and alhjArcadia, except Mantinea, 3«87. Sets Argos, Sievon, 
and Cofinth, free, Uu Marries DcYdaeiia, the sister of Pyrrhus, 
*388. Is^proclaimed general of all Greece, Assumes th * till© 
of King of Kiiig^, ih. DenK^frius insists on being admitted im- 
niediately, at liis rx’turn, both to the Less and the Greater Mys- 
teries ; and the Athenians, contra»‘y to all 4he rules, comply, 
3Sfh He comin:indi> them to raise two hundred and fifty talents, 
and gives Ins money to his mistresses to buy f^oai), 890, 

'^h^ L^tiMvagaut expenses oi' Lamia, ib. She is ealled one of 
his ‘ hcL poles,’ ib. Demo, aiiotlier of his mistress<.*fc, is adled 
‘ 391. Demetrius is called home to the assistance of hia 

father, ugain^t wliofti tlie other successors ol' Aloxand^ had 
• united, ih. 392. The grea^ pn»p.irations of their enemies, 392. 
Antigonus recommends Demetrius to the army, aa his Riiccessor, 
ib. 4)mens of their dci’eat, 393. Demetrius puts Antiochua, 
tlie son of Seleuc^is, to ihglit* but by going unseasonably upon 
tlie pursuit, Io’JCS the victory, ih. Antigonus* troops dcsett to 
SeleucLis, ai^l Antigonus is slain, ib. Demetrius |lies to Ephe- 
ms, and, although in want of nion^^, spargs the temple of 
Dij^na, 391. Lmbarks for Greece, wuiere his principal depen- 
dence is imon the Athenians, ib. Their embassadors meet him 
near tliff Cyclades, ami tell him, * they will receive no king into 
their eily,* ih. This ingratitude of theirs cuts him to the heart, 
ih. Gets hit galli(\s IVorii their ports, and steers for the isthmus, 
where ho finds the cities of Greece all inclined to revolt, 395. 
Sails to^the Chei^oiiese, whence he ravages the dominions of Lysi- 
luachus, zV;. Seleucus iua^e.'» proposals of marriage to S^ratonice 
the daughter of Demetrius, ib. Demetrius sails with his daugjiter, 
*and by the way makes a descent on Cilicia, 396. Ih ings olT twdvc 
liimdred talents froui (^uiuda, which had been tlie property of his 
father, ib. Meets Seleiicus .at Orossus, and they entertain each 
other in a princely manner, ih. Demetrius seizes the province of 
Cilicia, ib. Is contr.icted to Ptolornais, the daughter of Pto- 
lemy. iSeleucus demands Cilicia of him ; auil on his refusing 
that, iit^ists on having the cities of Tyre and Sidon, ib. 397- 
Dcinctrihs puts stronger garrisons into thO'C cities, ib» Ilis 
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operations before Athens, which was now in the possession of 
the tyrant Lachares, ib, 39S. He reduces it by famine, 393. 
Pardons the Athenians, and gives them a large supply of bread- 
corn, 399. In the joy of their hearts, they deliver up to him the 
Pirasus and Munychia, ih* lie puts a garrison, likewise, into 
the Museiiin, ih. Forms a design upon Lacedfemon, and de- 
feats Archidanius ; but is called from that scheme by ^lews of 
the loss of his cities in Asia, and of all Cyprus except ^Salamis, 
%b. dOO. Tlie troubles in Macedon call bun thither, 400.^ He 
establishes himself in that country, after having kilkod Alexander, 
the son of Cossander, 401. Ptolemy releases the wile and chil- 
dren of Demetrius, 402. Erasistratus, physician to Seleucus, di^- 
^ covers that Antioclius is desperately in love with Stratonicc, and 
Scfeucus give her up to him, and declares them king and queon 
of the Upper Provinces, 403, 401*. Demetrius, whose dominions 
were now very extensive, takes Thebo*^, and reduces the rest of 
Bmotia, 401*, 405. Makes a moderate use of his victory, 405. 
During an expedition of his into Tiiracc, the Boeotians revolt 
again, ih. He leaves lu‘s son Antigonus to besiege Thebes, and 
marches against J^}r rims, who had over- rum all Thessaly, ih* 
Pyrrhus retires, Demetrius returns to the siege of Thebes, 
ih. He takes it, and puts only thirteen of the citizens to death, 
406. The Apulians, being in possession of the passes to Delphi, 
be celebrates tlie Pythian games at Athens, U). Marches^au^inst 
the iEtolians, ih. Leaves Pantauchus in TEtolia, ancl moves 
against Pyrrhus, \h, Pvrrhus falls upon Pantauchus, and de- 
feats Jiirn, 407. The Macedonians admire ^he valour of fi^yrrhu.s, 
and despise Demetrius for his vanity of dress, ih, lil xtraord inary , 
instance of that vanity, Uk Theytare oftended also at his dis- 
solute life, and difliculty of access, ih. He thyows the petitions 
of the people into the river, 408. During his sickness at 'Pella, 
PvRrhus enters Macedon, and adVanccs as far as Edcssa, 409. 
He comes to terms with Pyrrhus, /t. Makes great preparations 
for recovering all his fiithcr’s dominions, ib. The vast size of 
his gallies, ib. The king.5 attack him in several quarters, 410. 
Pyrrhus takes Benra, and the Macedonians revolt to him# ih. 
411. Demetrius quits his royal robe, and dies, aflter having held 
Macedonia seven years, 411. Goes first to Cassandria where 
his wife Phila, in her despair, takes poison, 411, 412. Repairs 
to G|;eece, and collects an army, 412. The Athenians revolt , 
from him again, 418. He lays siege to Athens, but is {persuaded 
by Crates the philosopher to raise iL ib, Saits to AsiaVith his 
forces, W. Eurydice brings him PtolemaYs, who had been con- 
trauted to him some time, iL He takes Sardis, aad other placb^, 
in Ionia, iL A.gathoclcs, the son of Lysimachus, comes against 
him, and he moves into Phrygia, ib, Demetrius has the better 
in skirmishes, but Agatbocles cuts "off his convoys, He de- 
signs to march toward Armenia, but is prevented by famine and 
pestilence amongst his troops, 414. Marches down Tarsus, 
and applies to his son-in-law ScJeucus for relief, iL S^ucus at 
first relieves him, but soon afterward con|nieDce8 tostilities 
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dgainst hini) ib. 415. Demetrius ravages the counfry^ and gains 
several advantages over Seleucus, 415. Long sickness proves 
a great hindrance to his afiairs, 416. He passes mount Amanus^ 
^nd Seleucus follows, iL Is near taking Seleucus by surprise, 
ib. Seleucus offers him battle, and his troops revolt to that 

S rince, ib, 417- He hides himself a while in a wood upon 
lount Anianus, in hopes of making his way to Caunus, 417. 
Finds that impracticable, and surrenders to Seleucus, ib, Se- 
leueus at first is very favourably inclined to him, but fearing his 
practices updn the army, keeps him a prisoner at large in the 
Syrian Chersonese, 418. Allows him, however, a princely table, 
«nd other comforts in his confinement, 419. Demetrius orders 
his friends in Greece not to trust his letters, or his seal, ib, ^ HiS 
^on AnVigonus makes Seleucus an offer ol‘ all his estates, and 
proirfiscs to deliver up himself an hostage, to procure his father's 
liberty, ih, Demetrius afteiuls for a tune to the exercises of 
hiintiii^and running, but leaves them by degrees, and sinks into 
• indolence and inactivity, ib. Drinking and play succeed, ib. 
4'20. Afkcr three years' confinement, he dies at the ago of fifty- 
four, 45^0. Antfgonus receives his remains at sea, and conducts 
them with groat funeral pomp to Corinth, ib^ I'hence tliey are 
carried to Denietrias, and deposite<l in that city, 4‘Jl. An oc- 
countofthc issue he left, ib. His po.'-terity fill the throne of 
Mait?<Jon down to Perseus, who was coiiquercd by tiic Uo- 
inans, ib, 

Demo^ one of Demetrius* mistresses, v. 386. ►Surnamed Mania, 

agi. • , 

Domor/iam, the Leuconian, his reflexion upon a decree ofStra- 
tocles, V. 387. Vanished f<fr that reftoxioii, lb, 

■ ^ , of Soli* the name he gave Demetrius, v. 390. 

— , the Lqcedx'iiiouian^ a pretended friend to i\gis, be- 
trays him, V. 151. • 

Deviochof^is^^us account of the death of Dcmosthenes^v.2H8, 289. 
Democlesy his ^rtuc and death, v. 386. 

Democratt% the Atl^enian, ii. 116. 

• , the Spartan exile, v. 158. 

Democriti(^^oi\eoi' the principles of his philosophy, ii. 281. 
DemtPnetmSf an enemy to Timoleon, ii. 274. 

Demoleon^ iii. J59. 

• Demon^ the historian, i. 20, 28. • 

Demonax^i^^nt by jVrchelaus to inform the people of Cyzicum of 
the arrival ‘ofLucullus, iii.9339. 

Demonides^ of los, his advice to Pericles, ii. 16. ® 

Demophanes^ oue of the tutors of Philopa^men, iii. 2. Delhrei^ 
his country from slavery, by employing persons to kill Aristo*^ 
^ demus, tyrant of Megalopolis, ib. Assists Aratus in expelUug 
Nicocles, tyiant of Sicyon, ib, 

Demophanlusy commander of the Elean horse, iii. 10. 

Demophiluff v. 44. 

Dentophoqpf i. 43, 259. 

Demopolis^^, 358. ^ 
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Demo^htnfSfHh^ Atiienian general, repulsed !n ^tolia) iii- 4p6. 
Fortifies liimselt' in Pylos, 107. Sent with a numerous fleet to 
aeiust Nicias in Sicily, 41U)« The magnificence of his arrival, 
431 • Determined to attack the Syracusans immediately, ib. 

Assaults Kpipolsc, 132. Is surroundied in the final retreat of 
the Athenians, and stabs himself, 410. Difierent accounts of 
his death, 4 1-3. r 

,.i father of the orator, was culled ‘ the ISword-cutlcr,* 

y. 253. ' - 

Demo.sthfnf.s, the orator, the great resemblance between him ^ 
ajiid Cicerf», v. 253 His father Di‘mostlienes, kept many slaves 
at work on the business of a sword-cutler, ib. His mother was 
" Cleobule, the daughter of (iylon, ib. At the age of seven he 
loses his father, who leaves him & considerable foBtune, 254. 
Greatly wronged by his guardians, ib. Of a sickly habit, and 
gets the contemptuous name of ‘ amongst the hoys, ib. 

lias also the name of * Argas,* /7>. His ambition to^ speak in 
public from the success of (’aMisti-atns, and the admiral ion in 
which that orator was liolden, 2.)^. 'lakes Isteus ius pre- 
*ceptor In elotin^’iicc, in prifererice to {soerwtes, 2.^>G. Studies, 
also, undi r PJ^lo, ib. (^oes to law willi lus guardians, and pleads 
his own causv', 2.W . Attempts to speak in the public dehatps; 
but fails tlirongli the \iol(mce of his manner, aiul the weakness 
and staniim ring of his voice, 2.^'. ICncouragcd by an oki man, 
luiinod Eunoiwvis, /.6. Instrnct^'d in jironiinciatlon and action by 
Satynus the player, Build'* him^'jjf a subterraneous study, 

and. .shaves one side of his h(‘adth'.it he may not quit his study till 
his hair is gr(n\ n, ib. Pytlicas tells him, ‘ his arguments smell 
of the lamp,* 260. Demosthenes* answer, ib. He seldom speaks 
extern|it)ie, ib. Ycl without premeditation answers Pyllioii the 
Byzautian, and I.amadms the Afynhencah, on two very signal 
otfcasions, 2()I. In what rcspcCl he took Pericles for his model, 
ib. He is called by the comic writers ‘ Ithopojj^M-pprethras,* 
'Hieophrasuis* judgement concerning DiSnosthenes and 
Demades ‘ifi.'J.® Wlnt flDcmosthenes said of Phocion, ib. Cor- 
rci t.3 his star.iiiK’ring by speaking with pebbles in his mouth, and 
strengthens his voice by speaking as he ran up hill, ib. 2(jl', liis 
repartees, ^ (Jl«. Jhnharks in the administration in tiyi time of 
l*iiocion, 2(>5. Implacable in his re.sentments ; yet drops his 
pi*o<:cciition agaiiisL Mulias, ;7;. IIa.s a glorious subject for his, 
political ambition, the defence of Greece against Philip, 266. 
Jlost of his orations written upon ^he principle of libnour and 
virtut^ being prelcrable to all other considerations, 267. Nei- 
ther has courage to he trusted in the field, nor insufficiently lor- 
liried against the impressions of money, iL 268. Yet excels all 
,the orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life and conver- 
sation, 2GS. Has the spirit to acefuse Antipho before the Areo- 
pagus, after he had been acquitted by the people, ib. Prepares 
orations for two adversaries on each side of the question, ib. Ac- • 
count of some other orations of his, 269. Goes w'ith'^nine other 
deputies to the court of Philip, and that^ prince answers the 
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speech of Demosthenes with the greatest care, ,S79. reply ,f 
to his collegues, who praised Philip, . He persuades the 
Athenians to drive the Macedonians out of Eubcea, and to send 
succours to the Byzantines and Perinthians, 271. Goesembas- 
shdor to the states of Gis^ccc, and persuades most of them to join 
in the league against Philip, Philip surprises Elatea, and' 
possesses himself of Phocis, 272. Notwithstanding Uiesle adviin- 
tages, Demosthenes, by his eloquence, brings the Thebans to 
dec^ire^against him, i6. 273. Philip sends embassadors to Athens 
to apply for but by some fatality be is not listened to, 

Oracles announce the downfall of Cireece, /A. Demosthenes has 
nrcat confidence in the (u*ecian arms?, 271- ; yet, in the battle of 
thcTronea, throws away liis arms, and Hies, lA. Pliilip conynits 
piany excesses, in contempt of Demosthenes, /A. 27o. Demos- 
thenes received large remittances from the king of Persia, 27.'^. 
Many accusations are Iodised against him at Athens, but the 
people continue him at the helm notn Itl slamling, //>. 27fh He 
^pronounces the funeral oration of tlmsc who lell in the l:itc battle, 

/A. Philtp dies soon afterward* iuid I he Athenians vote a cro\ji\ 
for PaustU\ias hlssissassin, /A. Dcnunalicnes appear'' with a gar- 
land ouliis head, iliougli it was oniv the sev^*nth day after his 
daughter’s tlcatli, ?A. 277. 'riie eonfede rate's unite again, and the 
Thebans attack the iMaccdonian garrison m their citadel, 27H. 
Den^psthenes represents Ah'xandcr as a mere boy, /7 a Alexander 
takes tfic city of Thebes, /A. Jie commands the Athenians to 
deliver up their orat(*rs, 279. Demosth/'oes tells the people the 
fable of*the sheep tlclivering up their dogs to the wolves, lA. 
Demades procures a pardon for the orators and the city, j}80* 

* The walls of Athens rehuilt4by Demosthenes at Ids own expense, ' 
7A. n. 'file great cause concerning * the Crown’ is determined 
in favour of Demo.sthenes, 280, 281 . . lischines retires to Rhdde^, 
281. Harpalus Citrrics oif Alexander’s treasures from Babylon, 
and br^gs^hem to Athens, tA. Demostliencs advises the people 
not to receive him ; but afterwards siilliMs liimself to be bribed 
by Harpulus, /A. 282. Scnt(*need by tlfb court^f Areopagus, to 
inijifisonment and a fine of fifty talents, for talhng the bribe, 283. 
Plies fron^Atliens, /A. The generosity oi* some of his adver- 
saries og*his quitting the city, /A. liears his exile in a very effe- 
minate manner, zA. Resides, for the most part, in x^Rgina or 
Trcczene, /A.* Advises the young men, m ho resorted to him for 
instruction, not to meddle with afiairs of state, 2.S4. Alexander 
dies, /A.* The Cifcek citie^ once more combine, and Antipater 
is besieged by Leosthenes in Lamia, /A. Demosthenes joins the 
Athenian deputies in their applications to the Greeks to rdfiew 
tlie wrar, zA. He is recalled, and a galley sent Co fetch him froiii 
AEgina, 28.';. All the citizens go to meet him in the Piraeus, sA. 

• His saying upon it, zA- They find means for his evading his fine,tA. 
He has but short enjoyment of his return, id. Antipater and 
Craterus approaching Athens, Demo.'tlienes and his party fly, 
and a c|j(lital sentence is passed u[)on them, at the motion of 
Deraad^. /A. 288. Arcliias * thi exile4uuiter ’ is sent out afUr 

• A 
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themlby Antipater, i6. He finds Deti^osthenes in the temple of 
Neptune in Calnuria, and endeavours to persuade him to quit it, 
^7. Demosthenes takes poison, which he carried in a pen, ilf» 
Dies on the most mournful dav of the Thesmophoriu, 289. Tlie 
Athenians erect his statue in brass, ik The inscription upon it, 
iL The divine vengeance pursues Demades for the death of" 
Demosthenes, 290. What Cicero said of his orations, 321. 
Demoslratiis^ the Phaeacian, a saying of his, iv. 88. 

*' , an Athenian orator, proposes that the generals should 

have absolute power in the Sicilian ^expedition, ii 137. iii. 418. 
'Dercetatmy one o+' Antony’s guards carries the first news of his 
death to Augustus, v. 500. r 

' Dercyllidas^ an old bachelor, what^^was said to him by a young 
Spartan, i. 1.33. ^ • 

, one of the Spartan generals, employed against the 

Persians, vi. 137. 

Dercijlhia^ undertakes to sioze Nicanor in the Piraeus, v..8S. 
DffMCo/wM, the son and successor of Minos, i. 21, killed by Tbe- 
^ sens, ih. ** 

— — , and Pyrrha build a temple at Dodovka, and settle among 
the Moiossians, Jii. 85 

Dexithca^ a daughter of Piiorhas ; some suppose Romulus to have 
been her son by J'neas, i. 50. ^ 

IJcxoiis, kills IMcgacles, taking him fur I’yrrhus by rcasor. of his 
disguise, iii. 89. 

Dinc/ij\ mountainccr.s so called in Attica, their political inclina- 
tions, i, 283, n. 

Dh/>oraSf and his son.s and grandsons, are all victorious in the 
Olympic games, ii. 38.5. Whdt a Spartan said to him upon 
it, ib, 

Diamperexy the name of one of the gates of Argos, iii. 113. 

Dutna^ her least at Syraca.se, ii. 415. Sertorius pretended he 
had his white hind from her, iv. 15. Her temple H Sparta, 112. 
Her temple at Ephesus burnt the day that Alexander was 
burn, 242. 

— — Anaitis, wor.sliipped at Ecbatana, vi.'l 16. ■» 

- ■ Aristobule, a temple built to her by Themisto.cles, i. 344. 

— Euclt'ia, ii. 479. 

*■ ■ ■■ ■ — Orthia, i. 39, 140. On the altar of this temple the Spar- 
tars used to whip their children, ?7;. w. 

Orthohule, the prudent, i. 420. 

— - - Pcrsica, heifers consecrated her, iii. 361. 

— ’ of Priapu.«, suppo.<4ctl to have raised a storm against MithrU 
fi'ates’ fleet for a sacrilegious offence, iii. 344. 

— ■ ■ ■ of Pellene, the effects of carrying her image in procession, 
vi. 185. 

Dianassa^ wife of Eunomus, and mother ofLycurgus, i. 111. 
Dicivarchiis the historian, i. 24. Ilis history recited to the youth of 
Sparta, ib. iv. 91. * 

D/re, Purysatis plays at with Attaxerxes, and wins the euimch 
Mesubates, whom she puts t6 u cruel death, vi. 132, 133. 

9 
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Dtcomeif king of the Gcta;, v. 486. 

Dictator y fought always on foot, and why, ii. 69. The absolute 
power of the dictator, 78. Two dictators at the same time, ih, 
Tlie dictator by whooi named, 41^8. Whence the title, ib, 
DiZlatorSy Ca:sar, iv. 4‘23», Cauiillns, i. tiG7, 393- Cornelius 
Cossus, i. 407. Fuhius Maximus, ii. 68. Fabius kfutco, 78. 
Marcus Junius, 79. Minucius, 78. Q. Fulvius, 488. SyUa, 
iii. 278t 

Didiu!^; Sertorius serving in the capacity of tribune under him 
• in Spain, icscucs the city of Castulo, and takes that of the 
(iyrisx^niuns, iv. 5. 

— n , brings to Cicsar tlie head of Ponipey^s eldest son, iv, 422. • 

Dimmifty plots against Alexander the Gieat. See Linintfs, • 
Dif^arckusy^a Corinthian officer under Timoleon, ii. 257, 260. 

— accuses Deniades^ v. 2S)0. Flies from Athens, 40. Is 

tortured and put to death by order of Polyperchon, ib> 

Dindijmcn^y a name of (!vbele, i. 3.75. 

Difiiuny and Aristotle the logician, despatch Abantidas the tyrant, 
vi. ]55. • • 

Dinocmlcsy of Mcss^nc, an enemy to Philopocmcn, draws Messene 
oir from the Acliai'an league, iii. 24. Pbilo^Miien fights and 
defeats him ; but, some fresh troops coming on, he is taken 
^ prisoner, 25. Diuocrates compels him to drink poison, 27. 
The, A^haian.s take up arms to revenge the death of Philo- 
pcDinen, and Diuocrates, to escape their vengeance, despatches 
himself, iL 

Dinortache^ AdiwAxiiiY oQ Mcgacles, and mother of Alcibiattes, il. 

DinoHy vi, 120. * 

Dioilcs the Peparethiijn, i. 52. 

— ■ — , chief inaojstnjte of Eleusij, cxpclli’d I)y Theseus who takes 
the place hy f.*rr.la;,cni, i. 12 

, son ofi'i'iieini.stocles, adopted by his grandfatluir Lysaiuler, 

i. 357, 358. • ^ 

, one of Antigopus^ soldiers, assists Aratus in taking Acro- 

coriiTih, vi. 170. 

Diociidex ong of the accusers of Alclbiades, ii. 141. 

Diodor ux tlie geographer, i, 46. 

— , son of^Sopha.x, subdues a great part of Africa, iv. 13. 

l^iogene.^y of Sinope, :i saying of his, ii. 79. His conversation Wth 

Dionysius ^it Corin^^i, 250. Alexander's visit to him, iv. 258. 
— — — , tfie Stoic, embassador from the Athenians to th« Ro- 
^ mans, ii. 524. « 

— , son-in-hiw to Archelaiis, iii. 362. Falls honourably in the 
battle of Orchomenus, ib, 

, governor of the Piraems, what be wrote to the Acheans 
vi. 187. Gives up that, and other forts, for a sum of money, 
188. 

Dioffiton and^ Miilcites, Theban generals, sent into Thessaly to 
revenge tig: death of Pelopidas, ii. S85t 
Diomedesy i. Qp. 
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Diomede^ the' Athenian, employs Alcibiadcs to buy a chariot for 
him or the people of Argos, to be used at the Olympic games; 
but Alcibiades buys it for himself, ii. 125. 

— , secretary to Cleopatra, v. 1'99. 

Dion and Brutus, both educated in the principles of Plato, vi/ 2, 
.3. One of Plato’s maxims verified in them, 3. The simi- 
larity of their lives and death, Dion the brotlicr of Aristo- 
raaclic, one of the wives of Dionysius the Klder, 5. E'steemed 
by that prince, not only on account of his alliance, but his merit, 
ib. The improvement he gained under the auspices of Tlato, 
who providentially came to Sicily at that time, ib. This prepares ‘ 
the way for the subversion of tyranny, in Syracuse, ib. lie per- 

' suades tlio tyrant to hear Plato, ib. Dionysius is stung w^lth 
his discourse againt tyrannj^aiid on. the liapplness which attends 
fortitude and justice ; and prevails with Poll is the racpdaciAo- 
nian to take him alioard his galley, and sell him for a slave, 6. 
Dion retains his interest with Dionysius, and is sent qmbassadpr 
to Carthage , //a His noble answer to Dionysius, "wlien ho 
attempted to ridicule (lelo, 7- Marries his niece Arete, ib. His 
free and spirited advice to Dionysius, ifu lip offers either to go 
in person to Carthage to negociate a peace, or to fit out and 
maintain fifty gjiileys at his own expense, ib. His adversaries 
represent that he wants to make himself' master by sea, 8. They 
lead the ill-educated king through every species of debauclieryt 
ib. Witii all Dion’s virtues, his manners were forb!vUril)g, 2b. 
He endeavours to engage Dionysius in a course of liberal studies, 
and, for that purpose to send Jbr Plato, 9, 10. Dion’s enemies 
persuade Dionysius to recall Philistus, a friend to tyranny, that 
hc might counteract the intentionsvof PJat(», 11. Dion is accused 
to Dionysius of an intention to subvert the monarchy, I'i. His 
real intentions in that respect, ib. By an intercepted letter, and 
other means, Philistus and his party prevail upoti Dionysius to 
entrap Dion, and scud him off, 13. Vet he alloivs his friends 
two vesscU, to carry his effects to him in Pelopom^esiis, 14?. Dion 
lives with great splendour in Greece, ib. Dioii 3 \^ius promises to 
recall Dion the (;nsuing summer, 15. lie does not keep his word, 
but remits to him the produce of his estate, ib. Meantime Plato 
keeps Dion in the Acailemy, ib. Dion’s connexions with Speu- 
sippus pollsli Iiis manners not a little, 1(). He lodges in the 
hoysc of Callippus, 15. Plato exhibits a chorus of boys at Athens, 
and Dion defrays the expense, and takes upon him the manage- 
ment of it, 16. The Laccdmaioniaus inakb liiin free of their 
city//Z». His observation on the difficulty of access to Ptoeo- 
dorus the Megarensiau, ib. Dionysius is jealous of D’on’s 
popularity iu .Greece, and stops his remittances, ib. 17. The 
tyrant confiscates Dion's estate, 18. Dionysius compels Arete, 
the wife of Dion, to marry Tiinocrates, 20. Dion resolves 
upon war, ib. Is assisted in his purpose by the philosophers, 
21. Musters no more than eight hundred men in tlie islo^of 
Zacynthus, ib. Sacrifices to Apollo, 22. Prodigies, which 
huppeiiod to Dion and Dionysius, 23. Dion ta!;es a largo 
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quantity of arms with him, 24f. Approaches I%ch 3 i(tius; but 
not choosing to land there, is blown off to Cercina, i6. In 
danger of perishing on the great Syrtis, 25. Arrives at Minoa 
in Sicily, lands there, and is supplied with necessaries by Syna- 
Ihs, governor of the place, i6. Encouraged by the absence of 
Dionysius, who is upon an expedition to Italy, he marches for 
SyracAise, ih, 20. Two hundred of the Agrigentfne cavalry 
join him, 26. I'he inhabitants of Gela do the same, id. Timo- 
cra^s, who was letl regent, sends despatches to Dionysius, 
which are lost hy a very extraordinary accident, id, Dion is 
joined by the Camarina^nns and many revolters from Syracuse, 
He dram the Leontines and Campanians out of EpipolsCi, 
by a stratagem, id. 27- He inarches to Syracuse, and the^iti- 
S^ens opivi the gates to him, 27* Timocrates, finding himself 
unable to gain the citadel, flics, id. The Syracusans consider 
the entry of Dion as a new*epocli of liberty, 28. They nominate 
sDion a^d his brother Megacles praetors, id. He takes the castle 
jof Epipolae, and invests it with a strong wall, 29. Dionysius 
arrives freni Italy, and enters the citadel, id. He desires (o 
treat, hut Dion M^fuses to hear his embassador unless in public, 
or without the preliminary of his resigning Uncrown, id. Di« 
onysius’ perfidy to the Syracusan deputies, 30. His mercenaries 
break through Dion’s wall, and put the Syracusans to flight ; 
but ^Dion’s valour regains the day, id. He is presented by his 
army wuth a crown of gold, 31. Dionysius has art enough to 
convey a letter to Dion, and to get it publicly read ; by which 
the conffflence of the jSyracusaiis in Dion is diminished, They 
cast their eyes upon Heraclides, 32. The character of Hera- 
elides, id. He is appointedf admiral, and is a private enemy to 
Dion, id. 33. SosLs, an agent of Dionysius, comes into the 
assembly naked and wounded, S3. Pretends to have received 
his wound from Dton’s foreign* soldiers, but his artifice is tle- 
tected, oid. S4. The Syracusans, however, remai|| jealous of 
Dion’s foreigfi soldiers, 34. They defeat Philistus, who was 
coining with a fleet to the assistance %)f Dioil^sius, and treat 
the dead body of Pfiilistus with great indignity, id. The tyrant 
Icavi's his eldest son Apollocratcs to defend the citadel, puts his 
treasuri‘%on board ship, and sailing with a favourable wind, es- 
capes Heraclides tiie admiral, 36. Heraclides, to appease the 
people, proposes an equal division of lands, and to stop the»pay 
of the fo|;eign soldiers, id. He carries these points against 
Dion, id* The Syracusans^ in spite of alarming prodigies^ elect 
new officers, among whom is Heiaclides, id. 37. Dion's mer- 
cenaries place bill! in the middle of a battalion, and march 3bt 
of the city, 37. The Syracusans attack their rt?ar, id. Dion 
orders the troops to advance with shouts and clashing of arms, 
'and the Syracusans fly, id. rfe retires into the territories of the 
Leontines, id. They pursue him, and once more are put to 
Aight, 38. The Leontines receive him in an honourable manner, 
and mak^liis soldiers free of thdr city, id. Their requisitions to- 
the Syracusans prove flruitless, id. Dionysius sends Nypsius the 

2 B 2 
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Neapolitan provisions and monc]^ for the citadel, ih He ia 
defeated, and the Syracusans give into the most disorderly re- 
joicings, id. Nypsius takes that opportunity to enter the city, 
and fills it with all the violence of war, /d. 39. The citizens ap- 

e y to Dion for assistance, 39. His speech on tlmt occasion, 
eontiuui, 40. He marches to the relief of Syracuse, 41. The 
demagOgifes prevent his entrance, ih* Nypsius makes ix fresh 
sally from the citadel, and destroys the city with fire and sword, 
i4. The gates are open for Dion, and Heradides, his worst 
enemy, entreats him to enter, 42. He advances against the 
enemy through blood and fire, 43. Nypsius is routed, and the 
flames are extinguighed, /d. The orators of the popular faction 
leave the city; but Heradides and Theodotes put4hemselves into 
the hands of Dion, ih, 44. His friends advise him tq put them 
to death, 4k His observations on tliat occasion, 2 d. He par- 
dons Heradides, 4.5. Itcpairs the wall wliich lie had erected 
about tlie citadel, ib. Dion is declared commandcr-in-f*hief, ani 
Heradides, througli his indulgence, is continued admiral, 2 d. 
pion still opposes the equal distribution of lands, zd. ^Icradides 
renews liLs piacticcs against Dion, and pripately corresponds 
with Dionysius, /d. 4f). Dion fights Pharax, the enemy’s gene- 
ral, and has the uisadvantage, 46. On intelligence that Ilera- 
clides was going once more to seize Syracuse, he hastens to the 
city, id. (jsesylus the Spartan reconciles Dion and Heri^dides^ 
47. Apollocrates surrenders the citadel to Dion, anU sails to 
Dionysius with five gallics, id. The joy of the Syracusans on 
that. event, id. The allecting meeting of Dion and«» his wife 
Arete, 48. Dion puts the citadel in the hands of the Syracu- 
san.s, id. 'I'he sini|)li('iry of his liCe afler his great success, ibl 
His manners austere and unpopular, 49. Strongly inclines to 
the aristocratic form of government, id. ‘Heradides kcciises 
hhn of rcfus-iirig to demolish tlit* citadel, and to break open the 
tomb of Dionysius, id. Dion permits the enemies of Hera- 
dides to kill him, 50. C'ailippus, who was bound to Dion by 
the strongest tifes of friendship and hospitality, conspires against 
him, id. Conducts the plot witli great strt, id. A dreadful 
spectre a})pcnrs to Dion, 51 His only son throw's Jiimself from 
the top of the house, and is killed, id. The eonspirli^cy ripens, 
and Callippus is suspected, id. 52. He takes the Great Oath vvitli- 
out .hesitation, 52. The form of that oath, id. Dion is assassi- 
nated in his ow n house, 53. Dion’s wife is delivered of a son 
in prison, id. At the siege of Mc^sanu, mo^t of the'^fnurderers 
of Dion are cut off', id. Callippus is slain with tlie same sword, 
iVith which Dion had been assassinated, 54. ^^ristomache^and 
Arete are released out of prison, and received by Icctes, a friend 
of Dion’s, who, afler he had entertained them some time, pre- 
tends to send them to Pelopon&esus ; bat orders them and theP 
infant to be despatched by tne way, 54. Icetes put to death 
by Timoleon, id. 

Dionysin^ tlie feasts of Bacchus, their name changed Ky the flat* 

; tering Athenians to ‘ Demetria,* v. S74. 
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Dionysodorusy vi. 152. • 

Dionysius tlie Elder, tyratit of Sicily, when his mother desired to 
be married to a young Syracusan, what be said upon it, i. 247, 
^248, He asks the daughter of Aristides, the Sicilian, in mar- 
riage, and is refused, ii. 2S8. His cruel behaviour on that re- 
fusal, ib. Sets himself up as tyrant of Sicily, vi. Marries 
the daughter of Ilermocratcs, ib. She kills hcreelf^^. Mar- 
ries iy)ris and Aristomaclie, ib. Puts the mother of Doris to 
de^th, on su'spicion of her having injured his other wife by po- 
tions, ib. Tlie high value he set on Dion, 5. His behaviour to 
Plato, 6. His restless fears and anxieties, 10, 11. His death, 

the Younger, Dion endeavours to inspire him wi^i vfr- 

• tuous sentiments, vi. 10. His education neglected by his fa- 
ther*, 9. His debauchery, 10. He invites Plato to Syracuse, 
11. 1 1 is proficiency undbr him, 12, 13. The duplicity of liis 

* bchav^fur to Dion, 2f). He finds out a plausible pretence to re- 

• move Plato to the castle, 18, 19. Envies Dion, seiKes his reve- 
nues, a^d converts Dion’s estate into money ibr his own use, 
1 8. What be 9aid to I’lato on his departurje, 1 9. Is expefied 
by Dion, 75. After ten years recovers Syracuse from Nysscus, 
it’s then master, ii. 232. Defeated by Icete^ 211. Surrenders 
to Timoleon, 246. The mean and dissolute life he led at Co^ 
rirrti,^247 — 250. 

, of Colophon, the painter, ii. 272. 

Chalcusy father of Hiero, built the city of Thiirii, iii. 404. 

?the Messciyaii, a madman, puts on Alexander’s robe 

and diadem, iv. 34H. Alexander, by direction of his diviners, 
condemns the poor wretch 4o death, 349. 

— of Magne;?ia, the rhetorician, v. 297. 

brother of Diodes and Erginus, assists Aratus in taking 
Acrocorinthus, vi. 171, 172. * • 

Diophni^esy general of the Achajans, joins Flaminius against 
Sparta, iii. 

, the rhetorician, a friend to 'fiherius Vracclms, v. 207. 

K4]ed on account of that connexion, 220. 

DiophanttJ^p Craterus’ fabulous account that Aristides, upon his 
accusalion, was fined fifty min® for bribery, ii. 488. 

Diopithes oracle against Agesilaus’ advancement to tiie 

crown of Sparta, from the objection of his lameness, iv. 72. iii. 
216. , , 

his decree against .Anaxagoras and Pericles, ii. 48, 49. 
Dioscoridesy the historian, i. 127. ^ 

Diphilnsy priesb of the Gods-Protectors at Athens, v. 41 3. • 

Diphrninsy one of’ the Ephori, meets Agesilaus m his return from 
Asia, and orders him to make an inroad in Ha'otia, iv. 90. 
“Dipytus, iii. 251. Anthemocrilus buried near that gate, ii.46. 
Diradesy ward of, ii. 150. 

Dissmsion^y in a state, their good effect, iv. 74, 75. Their ill 
effect, yhen violent, 75. Between Ulysses and Achilles, ib, 
Divinalioiiyy i. 88. vi. 237. 
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DivorceMU 1^2, 285. 

Divorces^ Romulus* law concerning them, i. 88. The first in* 
stance of one among the Romans, i. 107. 

DocimuSi disputes the command with Eurnenes, iv. 49. Eumenes’ 
saying upon it, ib, 

f Dodonaj the antiquity of it’s temple, ill. 65. Oracles from it, 
i. 351. V. 33. 

Dog sacrificed in the feast of Lupercalia, i. 86. That bites a man, 
to be delivered up, according to Solon’s laws, chaineb tq a log 
of timber four cubits long, i. 254. Of Xanthippus swims over 
to the isle of Salamis, ii. 500. His grave, ib. Of Alci* 
biades, ii. 123. Statue of, at Duncombe-park in Yorkshire, *5. 
^ Of Alexander the Great, named ^ Peritas,’ Alexander builds a 
cify in memorial of him. See Peritas. ^ 

Dogs, why not suffered to enter the citadel of Athens, v. 5il. 
Doiabella, accused by Cscsar of misdemeanors in his government 
in Greece, iv. 360. But acquitted, ib. His profuseness, 416. 
Said to be in the conspiracy against Caesar, 430. Caesar’s opi- 
nion of him, ib. When tribune of the people, at^empts the 
bancelling of debts, v. 533. Cicero inclined go with him into 
Syria, 345. Entertains a passion for Cleopatra, and informs her 
of the design of Octavianus to remove her, 505. 

— — , suspected by Otho of designs against his government, 
and sent to Aquinum, vi. 248. ^ 

^Doliola, i. 388. 

t Dolopians, iii. 50. Settle in the isle of Scyros, and exercise pi* 
racy^, 303, 304. ^ ^ * 

Domitian, the profusion of ornament in his palace, i. 292. Lucius 
Antonius rebels against him, ii. 31^'. 

Domitius stands for the consulship in opposition to Crassus and 
Pompey, iv. 190. Their party drive him out of the Fedrum by 
violence, 191. Beaten by Sertorius’ lieutenant, iv. 16. Heads 
a party ip Africa, 137. Is defeated by Pompey, md killed in 
battle, 138*. •• 

p.' ■ — Lucius,< why * .^nobarbus,’ ii. 314. By the force 

of ridicule, brings Pompey to fight the battle of Pharsali^, iv. 

211, 212. Employed by Antony to harangue the army oh his 
return from the Parthian expedition, v. 465. Advi^ips him to 
send Cleopatra back to Egypt, 479. Goes over to Augustus, 486, 
487^ Antony sends his money and goods after 'him, and the 
thought of his desertion breaks his heart, 486. 

besieged by Caraar in Coefiniuni, taxes poison, iv. 398, 
399. 

— and others in Pompey’s army, dispute, before the bafi:tle 
of Pharsalia, who should succeed Ccesar in the pontificate, iv. 

212 . 

commands ihe left wing df Pompey’s army, at Pharsalia, 

iv. 214. 

■' — ^ Calvus commands the centre of Cscsar’s array at Phar- 
salia, iv. 214, and n. Appoinled governor of Asia 'Minor by 
(Iftsar^ and defeated by Pnarnaces^ 415. 
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J)omithis Nero, or Nero Gernianicus, v. 508. 

Doors oflioiisos in (Greece open outward, i. 299. 

Dorians, i I low loufj they had possessed the country of 

Laconia, iv. 1(K). I’lio Heraclidac mix with them, iii. 219. 

^^eiieral for iSIithridates, suspects his colie^uc ArchelnUs 
of treachery, iii. 2G(). Killed for the sake of his purple robe, 

Doris, wife of Dionysius the Elder, vi. 4. 

Dor^enfon, a plant, v. ,‘J.S2. 

Doson, Anti|jfpnus so called. See Aniigonns, 

Dowries, Solon, to promote population, ordered that they should 
. not he given, i. 217. 

Drachma, what, iii. 208. • 

D^aco*s Igw.s extremely severe, and therefore repealed by Sblon, i. 
24*1». Said to be written with blood, 212. What Draco said in 
defence of them, ih. 

Dracont^ies, liis decree against Pericles, ii. 1*9. 

J)ragon of Minerva, v. 281. That lay by Olympias. See Ohpn- 
pins. 

Dramatic cxhibiltons, the eflects which Solon supposed they iflight 
have upon the princi[>les of the people. Sdfe Theatrical Enter* 
iainmenis. ^ 

Dreams. Sylla advises Lucullus to jittend to them, iii. 238. 

^ Dro7w*(Iari/s liouse, a place so called, iv. 289. 

JJromiclurfes the Tliracian, takes Lysimachus prisoner, but soon 
releases him, v. 50,5. 

Dmnoc/fflfis the Spbettian, in the rage of flattery, proposes that 
Demetrius should fie consulted as an oracle, v. 376. 

Drusns. See Livhis. / 

Duris, of Samos, the historian, his character, ii. 42, 161. 
t Dijma^te, v. 1 69. 
t Ihpui, vi. 163. * • 

t Dyrrachimn, v, 102, 332. vi. 79. 

Dtjsaoridas, if. 356. 


E. 

EAGLE, P^rhu.s .so called by the Epirots, iii. 76. 

Eagles have T)ut two young ones at a time, iii. 167. Yet^ Marius 
is said /o have seen an aerie of seven, which presaged his seven 
consufships, ib. • 

Earth. Pythagoras and Plato did not think it the cenftc of the 
■,/WorId, i. 186. • 

Earthqmkc in Laconia, 1. 1.56. iii. 316. At sfVthens^ 414. Oil 
Cicero’s passing from Brundusium, v. 332. During the battle 
near the Thrasymenian lak*e, not perceived by the combatants, 
ii. 67. At Pisaurura, v. 483. 

\Ecbatanfy iv. 87, 346. Gulf of fire in, iv. 295. 

Ecdelus^ffx friend of Aratus, vi. 155. 
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Ecdemu^ and Qemoplianes, the tutors of Pliilopccmen, destroy Aris- 
V todeniuby tyrant of Megalopolis^ and assist Aratus in expelling 
Nioocles from Sicyon, iii. 2. 

Echeeratides the sophist, released by Alexander at the request of 
Phocion, V. 23. 

EchedemuSf the Academy at Athens, said to be named after him, 
i. 41. 

Echeernte^^ priest of Apollo Tegyrspus, ii. 360. 

Eclipse of the sun, one happened the day that RoinulusMaid the 
foundation of Horne, i. (3.), 66. Another at the tirrjc of his death, 
96, n. Another, while Pericles was eniharking to go against the 
Peloponnesians, ii. ,01*. 'J'he 'I’iiebans greatly discouraged by 
.eclipse of tbe sun, 3tS0. 

Edimes ol* the sun understood in the time of Nicias, but; not thope 
of the moon, iii. 43 1. 

Eclipse of the moon, it’s diflerent elFcets on the army of Paulas 
.®milius and that of Perseus, ii. :>()f3, 3()1. That which Jaappened 
before Dion’s expedition, vi. 23. Supposed a forerunner of 
calamities, iii. 13 1<, 13,5. Explained as a fortunate omwji to those 
who are flying, 136. W’hut was done by of relief to the 
eclipsed luminuries in times of the greatest ignorance and super* 
stition, ii. 301. ^ 

\ E,cnomus^ vi. 26. 

EeprepeSy one of the Epliori, reduced the instruments of Phrynis" 
two strings, v. 143. 

'\Edessay iii. 77. 61. v. 109. 

Edonian women, their ceremonies in the feasts of Bacchus, iv. 211. 
Education j its force, ii. 95, 176. v. 200. vi. 31 
, + Mount, iii. 251. r.. 

Egeriaj a nymph, with whom Numa pretended to hold communi- 
cation in his retirements, i. 170. ^ 

FAfi^ktf, cornet obscrvatiosis on that nurfiibcr, i. 16.' 
t /izow, city of, iii. 30J. Colonised by llic Athenians, ifi, 

Eiresioney wluK, and why carried in a festival procession, i. 25. 

Eltroy one of theuilties ojjjered to PJiocion by Alexander, v. 23. 
Elapheholimiy tbe month so called, i, 65. ^ „ 

fElaiOt iii. 253. v. 10. ^ 

Elatusy the fir.^t of the Ephori at Sparta, i. J21. 
iEleay a maritime town in Italy, vi. 77. 

4 EleanSy or people of Elis, iii. 10, 414. v. 160. ^ 

EllcphantSy description ol’the one rode by Porus, iv. 331, 332, The 
disorder they caused in AnnibaPs arn)y, ii. 43^), l\3l. 

Elepheno\y son of (Jhalccdon, tO()k care* ol* Theseus* children, i. 44. 

Carried them with him to the siege of Troy, 15. ,» •' 

EleuSy one of the sons of Cirnoii, iii. 315. 
f , city of, iii. 197. 

^Eleusisy taken by Theseus, i. 12, 38. The Greater Mysteries at, 
89, n. The temple, ii. 23. iv. 102. 

, i. 12 

*1“ Elentheriry a city of Attica, i. St, 38^ 
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t Elima^ ii. 292. (> 

EliWf one of the vile ministers of Nero, put to death by Galba. 
vi. 227. 

Eloamnccj the power of it, iii. 83. Docs not thrive under an arbi- 
traiy government, i. 271, n. 

El]rimce^ sister of Cimon, applies to Pericles in behalf of her brother, 
li. 18. Suspected of an intrigue with her brother^ and with 
Polygnotus the painter, iii. 298. Married to Callias, 299. 
iv. 171. 

JSlysian fields, wjliere placed, iv. 12. 

Embalmings iv. 123. 

Eml^assadorss Roman, violate the laws of nations at Clusium, i. 381.^ 
Condemned by the FccialeSs 3B2. Screened by the people, 

, 

EmpedocleSs his doctrine of the elements, v. 367. 

Empylus the orator, a friend <tf Brutus, vi. 58. 

Enarsphon^jf son of Hippocodn, i. 39. 

Ende'iSs daughter of Sciron and mother of Pelcus and Telamon, 

1. 11. o 

Endemus the Cyprimi, vi. 21.,» 

Endymions the favourite of Diana, i. 170, n, 

Enguiums a town in Sicily, ii. 4*19. 
f Ennas ii. 419. 

i.f344. ii. 370. 

EpaminonltaSs his poverty and content, ii. 343. More attentive to 
the improvements of tlie mind than those of the body, 344. Res- 
cues his friend Pelopjdas in the battle of the Arcadians •near 
Mantinea, 345. Sent iiito Thessaly to recover Pelopidas from 
the tyrant of Phene, 377. Succeeds in tliat service, ib. 378. 
Reckons it the greatest happiness of his life that his tiither and 
mother lived to see him victorious at Lcuctra, ii. 179. Sent 
cinbas»“'ador to Spar\a, iv. 105. *His behaviour on that occasiftn, 
ib. llis.dclvitc with Agesilaus in n full council of^he Greeks, 
in consequence of wliich Agesilaus declares war against the The- 
bans, iL 106. He irains the battle of licuctraf ii. 368. iv. 105. 
Invades Laconia and ravages the country, 110. Marches to 
8p:irta, 111# Is killed in the battle of the Laccdioinonians nciur 
Mantincj^*] 16. Buried by tlie Thebans at the public charge, 
on account of ^lis ])overty, ii. 105. 

Jy)aphrodituss a name assumed by Sylla, iii. 280. • 

- ■ y, an enfranchised slave" of Cmsar Octavianus, sent to 

be a spy upon Cleopatra, v. ,501. 

EperatnSs general of the Achacans, vi. 203. ^ 

t Eph'hun^ called ♦lie arsenal of war, ii. 422. Lysander’s services 
to that city, iii. 190. The temple burnt on the May Alexander 
was born, iv. 242. , 

Ephetf^s ji'dges in criminal causes at Athens, i. 245. 

EphiakeSs breaks the power of the court of Areopagus at Atliens, 
ii. 12. IlcLis assassinated, 18. ^ 

. aigl Cissus, imprisoned by^lfi’^fi^der, iv. 306. 

Ephori^ when^established, i. 121. Intended to restrain the power 
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of tlJie Spartan senate, 120, 121. The first act, after their inau- 
guratioh, was to declare war against the poor Helots, 156. What 
they did with respect to tlie importation of gold and silver, iii. 
208. Fine Agesilaus as a monopoliser, on account of his popu- 
larity, iv. 74. Recall him from his wars in Asia, 87. Give 
Isadas a garland for his bravery, but fine him a thousand 
drachma: ibr going out to battle unarmed, 1 16. Engross all the 
power, and leave the Spartan kings only the name. i. 121, w. 
Singular customs observed by them, v. 144. Deposed by 
the joint consent of both the kings of Sparta, -145. Surprised 
by Cleoiiicnes and killed, 162. 

^ EphoruSj the historian, censured by Plutarch, vi. 35. 

Eficharmmy sopliism of his invention, i. 26, «. 180. 

Epicrates^ the Ac«arnanian, conveys Tliemistocles* w^ife and 'chil- 
dren out of Athens, and is put to death for it by Cimon, i. 347. 
p— — — , the Athenian, proposes that, instead of choosing nine 
archons every year, twelve poor citizens should be sent embas- 
sadors to Persia in order to their returning rich, ii. 380. 
ppicurean philosophy, some account of it, iii. 93, 94.* 

Epicurus^ gives his disciples a daily suppIy»>of beans during tlie 
famine, v. 3f)8- 

, punisned by Phocus for being instrumental in the death 

of his father Phocion, v, 44. 

Epic^dcs, the orator, a man unfit for conducting an army. TSc- 
inistocles bribes him to drop his pretensions to it, i. 3*J9. 
Epiepdidas^ iv. 90. 

■\' Efidaurus^ ii. 54. iii. 247. iv. 153. vi. 198. 

•\ Epidauria^ a district of Peloponnesus, i. 9. vi. 176. 

Epifrcihesy of Pellenc, his daughter remarkably beautiful and ma- 
jestic, vi. 185. 

Eptgonua^ tyrant of Colophon, seized by LuculJus, iii. 3^50. 
ii. 55. 

Epimenidefi. the Phsestian, one of the Seven Wire Men, i. 233 
Skilled in expiations, ih. Supposed to be of *fnore than mortal 
extraction, ft. A }l^*ophecy of his, 234. Refuses the presents 
ofiered him by the city of Athens for expiating the city,*-:^. 
Eplpola^ a fortress in Syracuse, iii. 432. Taken by Timoleon, ii. 

257. Taken by Dion, vi. 29. \ 

t EpiniSf i. 40. The origin of that kingdom, iii.^6S. 

Ejntadms^ one of the Ephori, what he did with respect to t|ie 
Agrarian laws, v. 137. 

Epitaph y of Sylla, iii. 284. « 

Epitaphs. Only men who died in war, and women who had be ^ 
^employed in sacred offices, allowed to have «lhem at Spii^tn, i. 
153. “ 

Elpitimias, ii. 55. ^ 

Epitragia, a name of Venus, i. 20. 

EpixpeSf the governor of Upper Phrygia, forms a design to kill 
'i'heniistocles, i. 35-t. 

EpizrphjjrianSy ii. 434. 

Epoptic mysteries, ii, 144, n. 
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jEpopticSf and acroamatics, a part of philosophy not commChicated 
to common scholars, iv. 249. 

JErasistratuSf the Athenian, father to Phceax, ii. 126. 

— — " , physician to Seleucus, discovers the distemper of 
pffiice Ai^tiochus to be love, v. 403. 

Eratosthenes the historian, v 288. i. 110, 351. 

» 4 ’ the character he gave Demostlicnes’ orations, v. 262. 

Erectheusy Theseus descended from him, i. 3, 30, n. 

Erecthiffa^ i. 14, 40. 

JE^etrian, i. 329., 

Ergades^ who so called, i. 253. 

Ergfnus assists Aratus in taking Acrocorinthus, vi. 170. Attempts, 
to seize tlic Pirrcus, 186. # 

Ergpteles lieg in wait for Themistocles, for the sake of the reward 
promised for taking him, i. 348. 

ErianthiiSf the Theban, advices the Spartans to rase the city of 
Athens, ^lii. 206. 

Erkins^ iii. 255. 

t Ero'ine^ i. 12, n. , 

jimv, servant to Antony, kills himself Instcsid of ^is master, v. 499. 
Ersilia^ the only married woman taken from t^e Sabines by the 
Homans, i. 70, 71. Said to have been after ward the wife of Ro- 
mulus, 71. 

f lown of, iii. 98. 

Eryxias^ tRe last decennial Archon at Athens, i. 45, n. And the 
lust de^ceiident of Codrus, ib. 

Etcocles^ thl* Spartan, i^ 37, n, A saying of his concerning^ Ly- 
sander, iii. 212. 

Etesian winds, v. 351. vi. 22. ^ 

Elj/mocleSf a friend of Agesilaus, iv. 103. 

Evagora^f king of Cyprus, iii. 199. 

Evalcus, a Spartan oflfeer, killed ih battle by Pyrrhus, iii. 112. * 
Evan^ a triumphal expression, which the Greeks suppgsed equivor 
lent to the lloltian ovation, ii. 423, 424. 

Evander, i. 68, 85. 

the Cretan,* remains with Perseus, after his defeat, ii. 

311. . 

EvangeluSf gtaster of Pericles* household, ii. 29. 

, his treatise on tactics, iii. 6. 

t Euboea^ i. 7, 44* ii. 35. v. 27U • 

SubiduSf the orator, v. 10. 

Euchidas^ the Platae^, the expedition w'ith which he fetch^ fire 
from Delphi, ii. 479. Drops down dead as soon as he has de- 
livj^cd it, and inas the honour of being buried in the temple^f 
Diana, ib, • 

Eucleia^ a name of Diana, ii. 479. 

Etitlidas^ made by his brother tllcomenes partner of the throne, 
V. 166. Commands one wing of the Spartan army against An- 
tigonus, iiL 8. Defeated and Jailed in tlie battle of Sellasia, 
V. 185. • " - ^ 
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tfie Lacedeemonian, Artaxerxes* answet to his insolence, 

vi. 118. 

EucUdes, the Athenian, opposes Aratus, vi. 195. 

one of the Corinthian officers sent by Timoleon, to take 
possession of the castle of Syracuse, ii. 24*6. ^ 

Euctusy one of Perseus* treasurers, stabbed by him for remonstrating 
against his conduct, ii. 311. <1 

F.udams^ one of Perseus’ treasurers, stabbed with Euct^s, ii. 311. 
Eudamidas^ king of Sparta, father of Agis, v. 135. 

EudamitSy master of the elephants, infornis Eumenos of a conspiracy’ 
against his life, because he was in his debt, iv. HI. 

Eudemnsy the Pergatnenian, brings Attains* will to Rome, v. 313. 
Evdoxus^ the first wlio applied geometry to mechanical purposes, 
ii. 4f()8. « «. 

Euergetes. Ptolemy Eiiergeics. 

Eviusy one of the names of Bacchus^ ii. i2if. 

— the musician, iv. 39. 

Eumenesy king of Perganiiis, honours paid him at Rome by all but 
^ Cdto the Censor, ii. 503. 

Eumenjcs, a native of Cardia in the Thratfian Chersonese, said 
by some to be^Mic son oi' a poor waggoner; but more probably 
the son of a person with wlmni Philip, king of MaceHon, had 
connexions of hospitality, iv. :)H Philip is pleased with his per- 
formances in the public exerc ises, and takes him intp tfSm, 
ib. Secretary to Alexander the (ircat, ih. Upon the death of 
Hephaesfion, and the priimotion of Penliccas, .succeeds Perdic- 
cas in his command of cavalry, ib. Alexander honours him with 
bis alliance, by giving him Baisinc, 39. Ilephne.stion takes his 
quarters from him, and gives them to a musician, ib. Kumenes 
reports it to Alexander, but only docs liimself harm by com- 
plaining of a favourite, iL Alexander wanting to fit out a fleet, 
*ksks Eumenes for three hundred talents ; Eumcnc's excuses liim- 
self, and Alexander burns his tent ; upon whicbegreat treasures 
are found melted down, iL 40. fie continued Eumenes as his 
secretary noiwithsta/Aling, 40. Another dispute between Eu- 
menes and Hefiha^stion, ib, Ileplucstiou dies, and iiumcnes 
exerts all his art to celebrate his memory, ib. Vpon the death 
of Alexander, a dispute arises between the late k‘ng*s friends 
and the phalanx, ib, Eumenes pretends to stand neuter, but 
privately takes part with the phalan.x, ib, 41. On the division of 
Alexander's dominions, Cappadocia and , Paphlagonia are as- 
signed to Eumenes, 41 . Leonat is and Antigonus are appointed 
to put him in possession, ib. Antigonus despises the commis- 
‘Sion, ib. Eumenes gets l.c^onatus’ secret fnam liim as \o his 
designs on iVJacedon, and flies with it to Pcrdiccas, ib. 42. 
Perdiccas establishes him in Cappadocia, ib. Perdiccas is de- 
sirous that Eumenes should secure the adjoining province of 
Armenia against the practices of Neoptolemus, ib. 43. Eumenes 
raises, and trains, a body .jOf cavalry to be a c 9 untc*'poise against 
tlie Macedonian infaptry, 49. /Craterus and Antippter pass into 
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Asia, to Iiumble Perdiccas, ih. Their first design js ilipi £«• 
nienes and Cappadocia, ti. Meantime Neoptolemus fmfe upcm 
him with the Macedonian phalanx, but is defeated, ib. 44. Cra* 
terns and Neoptolemus advance against Eumenes, 45. Euinenea 
figiits them, and yet finds means to conceal from his troops that 
they had to act against (^ratcrus, iL His dream previous to the 
battle, iL lie kills both Cratcrus and Neoptolemus, the latter 
with liiS own hand, 47, 48. Weeps over Craterus, 48. The 
Macedoiians, upon the death of Cratcrus, who was their parti- 
cular Tavouritc, resolve upon the death of Eumenes, and desire 
Antigonus and Antipater to take the direction of the war, i4. 
Eumenes lakes some of the king's horses from Mount Ida, and 
gi^cs a receipt for them, ib. Intends to make Lydia the seat of • 
war, but at tlie request of Cleopatra, winters in the Upper 
Pfirygiji, tb. 49. Alcetas and others contend . will) him for the 
commatui, 49. Ilis saying^upon it, ib^ Not having money to 
pay his troops, he appoints the officers castles and lands, out of 
which thfjy were to pay their men, ib. By this lie gains the 
IFearts of t)ie Macedonians, so that they discourage all treason- 
able attempts against him, and appoint him a strong guard, Hk 
He dihtrii>ulcs among them the badges of ho#iuur, which they 
used to receive frotii their kings, 50. Loses a Jputtle to Autigo- 
iius, by the treachery of one of bis officers ; but hangs the 
^•’•aitoij. and b}' an artful movement returns to the field of battle, 
ib. by an opportunity to take Antigonus’ baggage, ib* 51. 

Retires to the castle of Nora, with only five hundred horse and 
two huiuked foot, 52. Mis answer to Antigonus, who proposes 
a conference, ib. Tht? castle affords only corn, water, and^alt ; 
yet Kumenes furnishes out an agreeable entertainment to his 
friends, 53. His person and manners described, ib. His in- 
veiitioK for exercising the horses as well as men, ib. 54. Anti- 
gonus proposes teriw.s of peace U) Kmnenes on condition of his 
taking an oath be proposed, Eumenes makes an alteration 
in t!ie oath, Dift obtains bis liberty, by tiie siege ofkKorn being 
rai.^c:(l, ib. Olympias invites him into ^Macedq^i, in order to 
Ill’s tadting the tuition of Alexander’s son, 55. Pliilip Arrbidarus, 
and Polyperclion, irnpower him to take what sums be pleased out 
of the rrr^iT treasures al Qninda, to enable him to' carry on 
tlic war against Antigoiui.s ih. They, likewise, order Anti- 
gem 's and Teiftamus to svipjiort him with the Argyraspidcs, ib. 

* I’liese officers being unwilling to submit to Eumenes, he jire- 
tonds thiff Alexaffder had appeared to Iiirn in a dream, and. 
ordered them to erect a roylil pavilion, and place in it a llirone 
• of gold which ^ds to be boiiourcd with their obedience, ib. 

He is joined by Pcucestas and other governors of provinces, 56. 
The inconveniences be experiences from those governors, ib. 
•He borrows money of the heads of the army, to prevent their 
conspiring against his life, 57. On the approach of an ene- 
my, all the grandees and officers gi^e him the first place, ib. He 
defeats Afitigonus, on bis atte^pi; to pass the Pasitigris, ib. 
Peucestaf feasts the army, and hopes to be indulged with the 
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command ; but on the appearance of Antigonus and his troops^ 
they call for Eumencs, though he was sick and carried in a 
litter»58 Antigonus no sooner spies the litter moving front 
rank to rank, than he sounds a retreat, ib. 59. The Ma- 
cedonians again grow mutinous, and spread themselves* alt 
over the province of Gahene, ib. 60. Antigonus marches 
against them; but the cold is so intense, that he is forced 
to light many fires, which discover his motions, 60. Eume- 
nes undertakes to retard his march, till the troops could be 
assembled, and eflects it by a stratagem, ib. 61. The chiefs of 
the Argyraspides agree with other officers to make use of Eu- 
menes in the ensuing battle, and afterward to assassinate him, 
61. This plot is discovered to him by persons to whom be 
o*./cd money, ib. He makes his will, and destroys his other 
papers, 62. The veterans beat Antigonus* infantry ; but tiis 
cavalry in the mean time take their baggage, ib. Antigonus 
offers to restore the Argyraspides their bagfjage, on condition 
that they would put Kumcnes in his hands, 6'1. His speech to 
the Macedoniavis before he is delivered up, ib. 6'1? His con- 
•versation with his keeper during liis imprisonment, 65. His 
death, ib. •* 

Eumenidea. See 

Eumolfidce^ had the direction of the mysteries of Ceres, ii. 14'lf, 
and n. Ordered to absolve Alcibiades, Ui.S. ^ 

EuncoSy one of These us’ companions in his expedition a^aiiLst the 
Amazons, i. 33. 

EunofmtSp the father of Lycurgus, i. 111. Killed by a kitchen- 
knifb, 112. 

— , the Thriasian, advises Demosthenes not to be discour- 

aged by his ill success in his first attempts to s|>cak in public, 
V. 258. • V 

Eunusy a fugitive slave, stirs up the servile wc&r in Sicily, iii. 283. 
ifies of the Lousy Disease, ib. 

Euphorioriy si»id by seme writers to be the father ofcSolon,' i. 218. 

Eupfirrmor, prep 9 ’'e.s the f«caling-ladders for Aratus, vi. 157. 

Euph7'a7iticles, the diviner, advises the sacMficing of the ^ three 
children of Xerxes’ sister Sandac'e, to Bacchus Omestes, L 
332. 

^Euphi'dtca river, iii. SGI. 

Evphro7imsy tutor to Antony’s children by Clco[hitra, sent em- 
ba^ador to Augustus, v, 495. 

EupolcmiiSy son of the tyrant icetes, taken andr put to* death, iL, 
269. c • . , 

Eup^iUoy second wife of Ardiidamus, and motlW of Agcsiku8| 
iv. 70. 

Eupolisy iii. 315, 403, n. 

Euripides, i. 5, 26, w. 37. Hi>i odcrin praise of Alcibiades, ii. 124«* . 
125. H is epitapli on the Athenians, iii. 426. One of his verses 
saves Atlnais from being destroyed by Lysander and the con- 
federate Greeks, 206. His verses save the lives of ihany Athe- 

. Jiins iu Sicily, 444. Mariners of Caunus admitted into port in 

9 
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SicSy, because they could repeat some of bis verses, His 
tomb struck by lightning, and by that supposed to Be rendered 
sacred» i. 162. 

\Eurotas river, i. 129. iv. 93, 11.5. 

Eurjibiadcs^ admirnl of the confederate fleet against the Persians, 
charged with want of courage, i. 328. Oilers to strike The- 
mistoclcs, 329. 

EurycUs,^ the Syracusan orator, proposes to send tlie Athenians 
to the qijarries, and to put their two generals to death, iii. 44r2, 
443.# 

, the Lajcdsemonian, commands a ship for Augustus against 

Antou}^, V. 490. What he said to Antony, ib, 

Eumjclidas^ sent by Clcomenes to the Epliori, v. 162. , 

Eurifdicc^ descended from Miltiades, v. 376. Married to Dcme- 
tftus, ib, •Has a son by him named Corrhmbeus, 421. 

sister of Phila, and wife of Ptolemy, v. 413. 

Eunjlochus the Aegean, Alexander assists him in bis passion for 
iV'lesipps, iv. 306. 

Ettri/medah the Athenian general, sent to Sicily with reinforce- 
ments for Nicias, iii. 429. Killed in battle, 436. t. 

•|- river, ifl. 310. , 

Euri/ptalewus, son of Pericles* sister, ii. 12. ^ 

, sou of Mcgaoles, Cimon marries nis dauglitcr Isu- 

dice, iii. 299. 

Eurj/s'fLfSfufioA of Ajax, ii. 112. i, 2.30. 

Eurycio)!^ son of Sous L*ngT)f SparUi, i. 111. Prom him the Eiiry- 
tionidac, iii, 219. Slackens the reins of government, and fintls 
the ill consequences ol'it, i. 112. * 

Kifrytufif i. 10. 

EnterpCf according to some \nilcrs, the name of Tliemistocles* 
mother, i. 311. • 

Euihippus^ the Anapl^y.slian, exerts himscii* greatly to recover the 
reputatiorj of Cimon, and is killed in battle, togetlier with Mi- 
llion’s ofclier*lricnds, iii. 318, 319- ^ 

Eiithj/danu^, ai/officer who served under Nicias,ioined in com- 
mission witli him, iij. 430. Ambitious A light, tL Defeated in 
an action at sea, ib, 

Euthymns^ Lcucadian, an ambush laid for him at lliene in 
Sicily, by which his men are emt oflj'ii. 2()7. 

gcnei^il of horse for Icetes, brought in chains to Timo- 
• Icon and put to death, ii. 2G9. • 

EiithymiSy tlM; Thespian, iv, 1 15. 

EuiycliidaSf i. 111. 

Jiuiyj^iiis^ v. 488. / 

Eitxitie sea, i. 32. • 

Example^ tlie force of it, i. 203. ii. 4. 

Eg:ecesiideSy father of Solon, i. 2iii. 

Execrable, Athenian magistrates so called, who violated the pri- 
vilege of sanctuary, i. 232. 

Execrations, % Sc fi Imprecations. 

Exile. Ly#urgus a voluntary one from Sparta. See lycurgus. 
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Thebes in restoring that city to liberty, iL 3 

et se^ 

— of Achala, disputes about them in the senate ofRome, ii» 
50t. 

Exodium^ among the Greeks, means the conclusion of a tragedy ; 
among the Romans, a I'arcc, iii. 497, n, 

F. 

f, 

FABKU^ Rev. G. S. on the mysteries of the Cahirf, iii. 34?.'$, n. 

Eabin^ a vestal virgin, sister to Tercntia, Cicero’s wife, v. 67. 

Fniniy whence the name, ii. 62. Their descent from Hcrciites, 
ih\ Three hundred of them cut off by the Tuscans, i. 383. 

Fabius Ambustusy Quintus, takes up arms for the CluSians, i. f89. 
Sent to Delphi, .366. Sent embassador to the Gauls before 
Clusium, and violates the law of nations, 381. 

— chief Pontiff when Rrennus, Jdng of the Gauls, t'<^ok Rome, 

i. 383. , 

, Luculhis’ lieutenant, defeated by Mitliridates, iii. 377. 
proprietor »of Spain, his government renders the Romans 
obnoxious to the provinces, v. 229. 

— Biiteo, chosen dictator at Rome, for the purpose of creat- 
ing new senators only, wJiiJe Marcus Junius was dictat^or w'^h 
the army, ii. 79. “ *' 

■ FabuliiSf said to be the person who despatched Galba, vi. 
239. 

defeated by the Samnites, ii. 101, n. 

Fabius Maximus, tlie origin of Ujs family from Hercules, ii. 62. 
He was the fourth in d-jscent from Pabius Uullus, who first ac- 
quired the surname of* Maximus, 63. Has the surn..mes of 
‘ Verrucosus’ and ‘ Ovicula,’ ^7^ Appears f:low of apprehension, 
and stupid when a boy ; but his powers unfold themselves by 
degrees, zfe-6T'. He prepares his body by exercise for the ser- 
vice of the state, and mind by improving his powxrs of per- 
suasion, 6t. An oration, which he pronounced at the fun*?ral of 
his son, extant in Plutarch’s time, ib. Five times consul, 65* 
Honoured with a triumph fpr his victory over the idgurians, ib. 
After Annibal had gained the battle of Trebia, Fabius advised 
the Romans to stand upon the defensive in theil walled towns, 
66^67* Is chosen dictator, 69. Appoints Minucius his general' 
of the horse, ib. Is preceded by twcnly-fourlictors, lb. Begins 
his office with acts of religion, 70. ^Amongst i^ther things, vows 
a^yer sacrum^ ib. Takes slow and cautions tjie&smres agn^inst 
Annibal, 71. ^None but Annibal sensible of his prudence in that 
respect, 72. His general of the cavalry gives him much trouble,' 
and brings the soldiers to consider him in a contemptible light, 

ii. He keeps to his first scheme notwithstanding, 73. Anni* 
bal, by a mistake of his guides, being led into the defiles of Casa- 
linum, instead of the plains of Casinum, Fabius surhiunds him, 
ii, 74^, Discovers Annibal’s stratagem to disengage hihiself, 75. 

lO 
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Uas'the dlsadvantt^$ some subsequent skUinishes^iijS* .^he tri* 

, buno Metilius ind||||p^he people against him, end tlU senate is 
, displeased witli he had settled for the ransom of prU 

BonerSy 76. He selfl^^s lands to pay the ransdnii of tlie Ho- 
m&S whom he had received from Annibol^ 77* Fabius being 
called to Rome on account of some religious solemnities, Minu- 
cios fights contrary to orders, and defeats part of the enemy’s 
forces, ibj^ Thougn this success makes a great noise in Rome, 
Fabius declares he will hasten back to chastise his general of 
• horse, 78. Metilius stirs up the people, and they appoint JVfinu- 
cius collegue to Fabius in the dictatorship, ii, Fabius does 
not consent to his collegue’s requisition to have the command of ^ 
all the forces every other day, but, instead of that, divided thini 
equally with him, 80. Annibal’s stratagem to draw Mlnucius to 
an engorgement succeeds, and that general is entirely defeated,^ 
ib. 81. Fabius marches to hts relief, and Annibal retires into his 
camp, 82« The gratitude of Minucius, 83. His address to hit 
troops, and to Fabius, ib. Fabius lays down the dictatorsliip, 
and the codsuls tliat succeed for some time, follow his plan of 
action, 8k Fabii9i exhorts Paulus iGmilius, the collegue or 
Varro, to guard against his temerity, 85. liie greatness of 
Fabius* behaviour on the terrors occasioned in Rome by the 
successes of Annibal, Uis relation, Fabius Pictor, is sent 
to ronstl^^ the Orai'h'of Delphi, 92. Fabius appointed general 
^itli Claudius Marcell us, 93. Their opposite character, and 
operations^ //y. Each of them was live times consul, ib* Anni-^ 
bal forges a letter, as from the inhabitants of Metapontun\, to 
Fabius, nho is nearly caught in the snare, 94. In what manner^ 
Fabius brought back one of thef allies to his duty, ib* 95, and curgd 
a Lucanian of stealing out of camp, 95, 9G. He recovers Tareo- 
turn by means of a love-aflair, 99, 97. Has art enough to nmos!^ 
Annibal in the mean *tirnc, 97. ftchaves to the Sruttiaiis wirti 
a cruelty not •to be expected in his character, 98^ Bids his' 
men * leave to the Tarentines their angry gods,’ ib* Is honoured 
with a second triuin^li, 99, and his soif with Ae consulship, 
100. RoBian sc(?ne betv.^een the father and the son, ib. !!• 
loses his soPiBimd bears that loss with great moderntion, 101* 

. Publishes tlie funeral oration, which he had delivered himself, 
ib. Opposes thg plans of Scipio, 103, 103. Does not live tO ; 

the reduction of the Carthaginians, 105. The citiaens^f* 
Rome expr^s their j^cgurcQo li^i by defraying the expences of 
his funeral, ib* ^ ^ 

Ftjbius Maximum sor of Paulus Emilias, adopted into the familv 
of tfe? Pabii, ii. 3#k), 

Pictor^ i. 52. Sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, ii. 

RuUuSf or Putiliavm QuinfyiSt acquired the name of Ma3|« 
imus, iv. 140. ii. 63. lie was great-grandfather of Fabiu^Maximoy ^ 
the dictator, 63,^101. % 

—T- — ra/<’;ij,icomrnander of a legion, the first officer who taket 
the oath of^nllegiance to Galha, vi. ,^0. Salutes ViteUius em* 
vov*. vx* 'JQ ^ 
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933 . Employed as one of his generals, 248. His ex* 
trem amice, 250. 

FahU of J*icus and Faunus, i. 104. Of N^erva and Neptune 
contending for the patronage of Athens, *340. Of the members 
and the belly, ii. 181. Of the feast-dajr and the day after the 
feast, i. 339. Of the serpent, whose tail rebelled against the 
head, v. 133. Of the cuckoo and little birds, v\. 184. Of the 
' M^dlet, iii. 496. Of the huntsman and horse, vi. 192. Of the 
, sheep delivering up their dogs to the wolves, v. 279. 

FahricinSf Caius, said the Homans were not ovcrcomeT by the 
Epirots, but Laevinius by Pyrrhus, iii. 90. Sent to treat witK 
. Pyrrhus about the prisoners, 93. Refuses to accept Pyrrhus^ 

• presents, and says, * The Romans had rather command Close 
who are masters of gold, than have it themselves,’ ib. Cineas 

^ gives him an account of the Epicurean philosophy, knd he wishes 
that the enemies of Rome may .embrace it, ib. 94. Informs 
‘ Pyrrhus of his piiysiciaifs offer to poison him, 95. 

Factions and parties liow serviceable to a commoni^ealth. See 
. Dissensions. 

Faiths a temple erected to her by Niima, i. 195. The oath by 
her, the nios?i solemn among the Romans, ib. 196. Much 
knowledge of ‘lungs divine lost for want of faith, ii. 222. 
f Falerii^ beSieged by the Romans, i. 373. The schoolmaster’s 
treachery, and how lie was punislicd by Caniilliis, 374\375;*». 
t Falisci, i. 364, 373, v. 227. 

Fame, Sec Glon/. • 

Famine at Athens, under the tyrant Arlstion, iii. 2*9. In the 
artny of iMithridatcs, iii. 337, 310. Another famine in Athens, 
V. 393. laminc in tlic army c)f<^ Antony, 469. An Iicrb caien 
'"which brings on madness and death, ib. rainine in the camp of 
Artaxerxes, v. 142. 

Ffiinia, screens Marins in her bouse, iii. 169, 170. Her history, iL 
Fanninsy one of the friends of Tiberius (rnicclius, v. 203. 

. — , (!uu», attains the consulate through thcointcrek of Caius 

Gracclnis, \\/J31. Opposes Caius (iraeehus, ib. 

Fathersy the law whieli empowered them fto sell their children^ 

* corrected in some respect by Niiiiia, i. 19S. ^ 

Father of his country, Cicero the first that was hondthcd with that 

•title, V. 320. ' 

FfiumiSj i. 87. ' 

—2 , the demi-god, fable of his being taken, together with 

Picus, by Numa, and of Numa’s^^Jcaniiiig charms and other 
sciStetsof them, i. 194. Suppo'sed to hav^ married the Bona 
*^Dea, iv. 366, 367. u * 

FavoniuSy Marcus, his witticisms on Pompey, iv. 211. Fliei with 
•Pompey, and treats him with great respect, 220, 221. la a 
^friend and zealous imitator of Cato, v. 95. Is chosen scdile».f5. 
Brutus sounds him as to the conspiracy against. Cxsar, vi. 67* 
His adventure w ith Bnftus and Cassius, 89. 
daughter of Metella, iii. 280. 
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Famtu/uSf the foster^^father of ttomulus and RemuSi i, ’/ 
J^au.ftu^, aoti of Sy8a> iii. 280. Getci MithridaW* .crtnv^n into "hit 
bands, iv. 178. Cassius strikes him when a boyV and why, vi. 
65. Puts his estate up to sale, S26. What Cicero said of the 
Ifills he put up, iA. 

Fear, Theseus sactificGS to it as a cod, i. 34. Alexander does 
the same, iv. 289. The temple of Fear, and iPs worsUp, 162, 
163. A sanguinary passion in tyrants, vi H4. 

Feas^, 9 in nonour of the two Ariadncs, i. 23. 

• — — of boughr^ at Athens called Oschophoria. See Oschophoria, 
of slaves among the Romans, called Saturnalia. See Sdtur^ 
^alin, • 

• of the Latins, i. 366. * 

• of Proserpine celebrated near Cyzicum. See Proserpine. 

• of* the Nonas Caprotinac, celebrated by tile women in the 
Goats’*March, i. 100, 101 ! 

— • of Clares, ii. 91. See also Thesmophoria. 

— y — of Adonis, accounted ominous to tlie Athenians^ on account 
of it’s happening at their embarkation for Sicily, ii. 1S7. • 

■* ■■ of PaJi'lia, i. 65, w. Of the Lupercalia, i.*.86. Of the Pa- 
nathenaca. Sec Panathcncca. Of the Metcec*^. See Metcecia^ 
Of Boedromia. See BoMromia. ^ 

Febrmta^ the feast of Lupercalia anciently so called, i. 86. 
FeJales^ tjp order of priests instituted by i^uma, i. 188, 382. Their 
office to act as hcralib, to declare war and peace, ib, 

•f FerentuWy iii. 89. 

Feretrins^ Jupiter, whejicc the term, ii. 398. 

\Fiden<x:^ u 76. In what manner taken by Romulus, 90. 

forbidden to be exiiorted^out of Attica, i. 254. Of Afirica, 

ii. 531. Of Tusculuni, iv, 211. 

Fiwiirm,1)esieges Mithridates in Pitana, iii. 330. Invites Lucullus 
to his assistance, V). Assassinates Flaccus, 265. His snen 
desert h^m, aind he kills himself, 266. « 

Fimhriansy the irtnractnble bands which mutinied against Fimbria, 

iii. 334. ^ 

Fire. Jl'he sacred fire, attended by the Vestals at Rome, i. 87. 
The holy 6^ at Athens and Delphi, guarded by widows, 183. 
To be lighted by the sun-bemns at Rome, in case of iVs happen* 
ing to be extiijguished, ih. Called * Vesta* and ‘ Unity* by thw 
Pythagoreans, 186. Worshipped as the first principle oPall 
* things, 387- An emblem of purity, 182- 
F/Vcdiearth,* sacred {;o,the domestic gods, iv. 323. • 

t FirmianSy a company of brave men who attended Cato the Cen^r 
in ¥(s operationil against Antiochus, ii. 511. ^ 

Flaccus^ Valerius. See Valerius* 

the consul marchea againsf Sylla, iii. 260. Ass^lnated by 

Fimbria, 26.5,334. 

, Hord4onius, sent by Galba to succeed Virginras, vi. 22(!& 

The army tgefuse to take the oath of allegiance to Galba, wldah 
Flaccus proposes, 232. a 
Flamen^ w’hence so called, i. 176, 177. 

2c2 
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Fkm^ insHtuted by Numat L 176. 

HamhuAf Caius Quintius, during hia conaulata defeats the 
it. 66t Named general of horse to Minucius the dictator* 
and disaualified because a rat was heard to cry while he was 
naming nim* 394*. Rashly fights Annibal» and is killed, 67. * 
Flaminius, Titus Quintius, or Quinctius, jealous of the glory of 
Fhilopcemen, iii. 20. Quick both to resent an injury, apd to do 
a service, 31 . A legionary tribune^undcr Marcellus in the war 
with Annibal, 32. Appointed governor of Tarentum,' an^ chief 
director of the colonies sent to Narnia and Cossa, id. Offers . 
himself a candidate for the consulship without ascending by the 
previous steps, and is elected though not yet thirty years old, f^. 

' A|acedon and the war with Philip falls to his lot, 33. Finds that 
his predecessors had entered Macedonia too late in, the scaspn* 
and remedies that defect, id. On his arrival in Epirrs, finds 
Publius Villius encamped over against Philip, who had long been 
defending the fords of the Apsus, 34. As a paenage there 
seemed impracticable, he is advised to go through Dassaretis 
along the Lyciis, id. But he does not clioose to rciv ovc too lar 
Ironi the sea. Jest lie should be in want of provisions, id. Re- 
solves to force his way up the mountains, 3/}. Some shepherds 
discovcringgto ICim a winding way neglected by the enemy, he 
sends a tribune with four thousand men up that way, id. At* 
tacks the Macedonians, when he believed the tribune haij gained 
the top, id. Traverses Epirus wdtli good order and discipline, 
36. As soon as lie enters Thessaly, it declares for him, id. He 
and Philip come to an interview, in which he insists Chat Philip 
should withdraw his garrisons from the Grecian cities, 37. The 
magistrates of Tliehes conic to k'leet him, and he enters the 
*=cicy with them, id. 3<S. He sends agents to Rome to procure the 
continuation of his commission, 3$. Meets Philip near licotusa, 
and defeats him entirely in a 'pitched buttle at Cynosccplials6, 
39, 40. Hurt at the A^tolians claiming the honour of the vic- 
tory, and the verses of Alcirus, suitable to tlrcir pretensions, 
41. Philip goi^s in pD'son, and makes Iiis submission to Flami* 
nius and the Itonuins, 42. The conditiohs on which p^acc is 
granted him by Flaminius, id. The prudence of J^laminius, in 
nlaking that peace before Antiochus declared liimself|^ id. The 
ttm commissioners sent by the senate to assist Flaminius, advise 
liipi to keep garrisons in three of the principal cities of Greece ; 
but he prevails with them to set Greece entirely free, 43. He*' 
proclaims liberty to the Greeks at^tlie Istiiidtan gam2fi!, and the 
ahouts of joy and applause bring down the cro\^s from the air, 44. ' 

. Despatches Lcntulus to the Bargyllians in Asiit Stertiniusdpto ^ 
Thrace, P. ViMius to Antiochus, and goes himself to Chalcis and 
Magnesia, for the purpose of extending liber^, 45, 46. Appoint* 
.ed direcli(sr of the Nemean gabes, 46. Recommends sodfd.. 
virtues to the Greek8t..t5. Dedicates shields to Castor and Pol« 
lux, and a crown of gold to Apollo, at Delphi, id. 47.^ Com^ 
^^ences hostilities against Nabis, th# tyrant of LacedsDmon, bet 
soon compromises im matter with him, 47. HonouVs decreed 
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to him by the Achcana, 48. Account of his*tn«l|h|li^ 40. 
Antiochus invading Greece, the Romans appoint Flaminhie 
the consura lieutenant, id. 50. Flaminius secures the Greeks ia 
the Roman interest, and Antiochus is defeated at Tberoopyfse, 
So. Prevails with Manias the consul to spare the jStolians and 
Chalcideans, 51. The Chalcideans pay divine honours to him, 
i6. Part of a hymn in his praise, 52. Some strong ftiaturea of 
his soul described, id. Sayings of his, id, 53. Is created censor, 
53 . 9 ifis acts while he liore that office, 54. His resentment 
against Cato for expelling his brother Lucius from the senatCf 55. 
He goes embassador to the court of Prusias, and demands that 
Annibnl should he put to death, 57, He dies in his bed, 60, 
Flaminius and Phil(»poemen compared, id —63. ^ • 

J^ucius, bi other of Titus, expelled the senate^ iii. 55. 
Admrral under his brother, iii 34. 

Flavim^ a tribune, wounds *oiie of Annibal’s elephants with the 
point o([ an ensign staff, ii. 430, 431. 

^ and Maruuus, tribunes of the people, deposed by Ceesari 

iv. 429. 

Callus, ra)<!>ily undertakes an exploit against the Parthians, 
V. 466. 

or Fitlvius Flaccus, informs Tiberius^ Gracchus of the 
senate's design against him, v. 218, and n. 

— — f ijndiuns, brother of Vespasian, left governor of Rome by 
Otho, vi. 219. ^ 

Flo)a, the celebrated* courtesan, her amour with Pompey, iv. 127. 
So greitt a beauty t^at Cteeilius Metellus, when he adorned the 
temple of C'astor and Pollux with paintings, putt her picture 
among the rest, 128. •* 

Flute, an instruuicnt^sacrcd to peace, ii 424. 

Fonteins Capita sent by Mark Antony to conduct Cleopatra into 
Syi ia, V. 459. * * • 

• , killed by Valens, vi. 224, 225. 

Fortunate islanas. See Atlantic. 

Fortune, how distinguished from chanct, ii. 2^3, 274, n. Her 
images said to have spoken to the Homan matrons, ii. 221. 
Loves to make affairs turn upon a minute circumstance, v. 184. 
Her incipnsistency, ii. 318, 329, 330. Her greatest favours un- 
able to fill t^e capacities of the human mind, iv. 193. Unilblo 
9 to conquer virtue, v. 3. • 

whence their origin, ii. 398, 399. 

- of fire near ApoHooia, iii. 268. 

; Fox. stolen by a "^f^artan boy, and he suffers it to eat out Ids bpwelt 
rflher than bd discovered, i. 140. 
iFregelleX, v. 226. 

^FregeUaniam,\\.t^5, ^ „ • 

Friendsliip, instances of it, ii. 345. vi. SS8. « 

FuffititeSf tHdse who fiy in battle, their punishment, iii. 348. 
Fsaeinia, rfother of Marius, iii. 108- * 

Xa/niff, i^dow of Clodius, marriei Antony, v. 435. Maintaisf bis 
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quarreb iq^Eome against Augustus, 451. But causes the war, 
4,5S^:4|4. Her death, 454. 

' of Catiline’s design to kill him, v. 310, 31 1« 

jPa^/aSt/Cnieius, the proconsul, slain by Annibal, ii. 427* 

Qt^intus, appointed dictator, ii. 428. <* 

y a friend of Caius (iracchus, v. 233. Sends IiJs son to the 
consul Opimius^ 239. He and his eldest son killed, 24^. His 
body thrown into the river, and his M'idovv Ibrbidden to put her- 
self into mourning, 241. His younger son also put to d^atii, ib, 
funeral orations* their origin, i. 283, 28 k Allowed to wom^n for 
contributing tneir golden ornaments to make np an ofi'ering to 
Apollo, i. 372. Not made for young women till Caisar’s time, iv. 
361,362. 

furcifer^ the original of that name of reproach, ii. 205.^ 
furies^ the temple of, i. 35. A grove Rjieivd to them, v.*^ 241, 
J'wriV, Camillus first raises that family to distinctitm, i. .3{)2. 
jFw/mv, Lucius, collegue to Camillu<, when military trii)imes were 
appoint6>l instead of consuls, i. 40^). Sent by Camillus against 
the Tuscans, 411. , 

— , collcguc to Flaniinius, ii. 392. ^ 

lieutenant to Publius Various, delViited by Spartacus, iji, 

458. 

Furnm^ an able orator, v. )S2. 


C. 

GABE^fK, F.umcncs’ troops spread themselves over that country 
forMuntc’v quarters, iv. 60. 

Gahii, llomulus and Remus sent thitlier for education, i. 56. 

Gabinitts^ Aldus, a tribune, marches to the helief of Clnuonea, 
jii. 2.>k Proposes a law for investing Pbinpey with the com- 
iiiafid at sea, and at land for ft>ur hundred furlongs fmm the sea, 
iv. 155. Isplected comsul, v. 8ft. Has the province of Syria, 
329, His rudenc.ss to Cicero, 3.31. 

— ,' Antony ’iTlicutcnSnt, vi. 79, ^ 

fjrtrfw-, iv. n, 

Urrfiilus^ a Spartan, reconciles Dion and Hgraclides, vi. 47. 

GriieocMiSf a name of Neptune. See Neptune, 

f (iafafCy Mount, v. 40. 

f Galahitty iii. 160. v. 62. 

(jALBA, Sulpitius, the richest private man wha ever rose to the 
inipcrial dignity, vi. 213. Of the noBle family of tlie Servii, yei 
thinks it a greater hoimur to be related to Q, Catulus Capitor 
JimftJ, one of the most virtuous men of his time, ib. Kelateill 
also to Liyia, tfie wife of Augustus, ib. Rises by her interest, 
^0 the dignity of consul, Reheves with hoQour in Germany^ 
and during ifis proconsulate in Africa, ib. His sinip]p parsimo- 
jiious way of living, out of character for an emperor, ib. Sent 
riior into Spain by NerOy> ib. Unable to relieve the pro^ 
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Vinces under the oppressions of the procurators, 
the consolation of his pity, ib. Does not endeavor W sup- 

press the songs made upon Nero, 214. Or inform hies of Vin* 
dhx*s motions towards a revolt in Gaul, ib. b ofl^ed by Vindex 
the imperial dignity, ib. Ilis deliberation, and the speech of 
Titus yinius to him on that occasion, ib. He enfi^nchises all 
that present themselves, Is declared emperor, but chooses 

to act t^rith the title of litMitenant to the senate and people of 
llornc, ib. The senate declare him an enemy to his country, 
and conhscatc his estate, ib. Upon tlio revolt from Nero,, all 
acknowledge Gulba, except Clodius Macer in Africa, and Vjr* 
ginius Rufus in Germany, ib. 21(). Galba is much afraid of Vir» 
yinius; pjirticularly after he had defeated Vindex, 216. W&hea^ 
for his former life of ease and leisure, iL Receives intelligence 
from Rome of Nero’s deatk, and that the pnxtorian guards and 
the soua*'e and people of Rome had declared him emperor, 217.^ 
Conduct of Nymphidius Sabinus toward him, ib. 218. Gelli* 
anus sen^ into Spain to act as a spy upon him, 219. Is appre*. 
liensive of the power and designs of Virginius Rufus, ib. Ibjt 
Virgin ins persuades Ins army to acknowledge Galba, 220. Gal* 
ba’s behaviour to Virginius, ib, llis receptiog of the embassa- 
dors sent to Invite him to Rome, ib. Is betrayed into the prac- 
'‘Ice 0' ost(?ntation by Vinius, 22J. Is made a jest of by Mithri- 
dates aftd others, 22!h Orders Cingonius Varro and Mithridates, 
two of Nymphidius’ accomplices, to be put to death without any 
form ofViaJ, 22 1. Sends an order for the execution of Petro- 
nius Turpilianus, a i^aii of consular dignity, ib. Causes Mc^cr 
to be taken od' in Africa, Fonteius in Oef^ony, ib, Falls 
upon a body of marines at no great distance from Rome, who 
came to solicit the continuai|bp of their establishment, and kills 
great numbers, 223. MiscM'ahly parsimonious himself, but su^rs 
his minister to plunder the treasury in the most insatiable man- ■ 
ner. 226. Finishes some of Nero’s evil ministefli, but spares 
Tigellinus, the greatest delinquent w^o liad bribed Vinius to 
spa^ him, 227. All Galba’s proceedings are now fhisrepre- 
sen ted, 22§, His great error m not giving a gratuity to tlie 
army, ib. Yet he expresses himself nobly upon it, ih Tbe 
troops iri Germany are almost ready to mutiny against him, ib. 22^ 
He supposesf that not only his great age (for he was seventy- 
three when he came to the empire) but his want of children ex- 
poses liidn to coQtt^mpt; and therefore determines to adopt some 
young noblemar;(. and declare him bis successor, 229. Vinius 
pmposes Othoi^and tlie soldiers wish that he may be the man, 
231, 232. Galba gives no answer to Vinius’ application, 23SC^ 
Has the public good really at heart in his intended appointment, 
231. The army in Germany tnutinies against him, and appoints 
Vitelluis etiperor, 232, 233. Galba proceeds to the adoption, 
and declares Piso, Csesar, 233, 234. He^^ives no donation even 
enthis occasion, and the countenances oi the soldiers are black 
yind lowering, 234. Galba sacrifices, andi,the diviner announces 
to him ioSmediate 4^nger from treason, 236. Otho, bmng sa^ 
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hitedSt^rpr by a very small pa^y of soldiers, and carrn^ td 
thi^l^jllionan camp; a mob of people crowd to Galba’s palace .on 
the ib. 237. Some of his friends stand up in hSs defence, 
^7. C^ba goes out into the Forum, to speak to thejpe^e, 
^8. A body of horse and foot appeps, and declares Galba a 
private man, ih. He is attacked in ms sedan chair, ib. Sem- 
pronius Densiis, a centurion, is the only man faitlifud to him 
on this occasion, ib. He is tumbled out of his cha^, at what 
was called the Curtian lake, 239. Says to the conspirators, 

* Strike, if it be for the good of Home,’ ib. Is despatched with * 
many strokes, and his head carried to Otho, ib. His corpse 
carried away, with Otho’s permission, and buried by his freed- 
' mig), 24fl. Character of Galhu, ih. 24*2. 

Galba^ Servius, accuses Paulus ASmilius, ii. 322. c f- 

— — , a man of praetorian dignity, killed by Cse8ar*s soldiers at 
Rome, iv. 416. ' 

Galley. A small one of gold and ivory presented bj^*. Cyrus to. 

Lysander, iil. 209. 

^Gallia Narbonenm^ iv. 16. 

GfitluSf Sylla’s lieutenant, iii. 256. ^ 

one of Otho’s generals, vi. 253, 257. 

— , Flavius, oiic of Antony’s officers, dies of his wounds, v. 
466, 467. 

, sent by Augustus to Cleopatra, v. 501. , ' 

Garner instituted by Theseus in Delos, i. 24. Isthmian^ by Theseus, 
in honour of Neptune, i, 29, n. 31. ii. 262. The most honour- 
able ^place at the Isthmian reserved for Jihe Athenians, i. 32. 
iv, Olympic^ in honour of Jupiter, i. 31, 109, and n. 148 
ri Pythiariy iv.’OS. v. 406. Nemean^ h. 262. iii. 14. vi. 180. A ge- 
neral armistice in Greece during the crle|;}ration of the great 
gcimcs, i. 109, n. Circensian gamins', i. 367. In honour ol liberty 
atfPlataeac, ii 478, 480. ' 

‘fGnndarifrc and Prtcsiij their kings make preparations^ against 
, Alexander, Sv. 333. ** 

LHanges. brdlulth anfi depth of that river, iv. 333, Alexan- 
“^ler’s troops refuse to pass it, ib, • 

of Tisapherncs, ii. 149. Ofl-ucullus, iii. 384. Of At- 
axerxes, v. 143. 
largeitm^ i, 44. 

tties^ of Rome not accounted sacred as the wall was, i. 65. ^ 

^Gaugamela or * Camel’s house,’ a place near ^rbela, ^where the 
great battle between Alexander and Darius was fought, iv. 289. 
^(in7ihi' their origin, i. 378. Their first ineftrjement to eiiter 
Itsty, 379, 380. They besiege Clusium, 880. ^n infringemeipt . 
of tlie law of nations, by a Roman eipbassador, draws them to- 
ward Rome, 381. Defeat the Ij^omans in the battle of 
383. Enter Rome and kill the senators in the Forum, 390. 
Lay siege to the Capitol, ib. Propositions for neace^ 397. The , 
fraud and insolence of the Gauls, tb. Defeated by Camillus oh 
the road to Gabii, as one division of them had been before, near 
Ardea, 398. Their manner of fighting, 414,416. Observe ah 
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«3tact neutrality during tbe Eunic war, iLSBli 

f reat resolution, S97. Defeated by Marcellus, iL^ poi^len by 
laminius, 392. Caesar’s wars with them, iv. 378, etM. ^ Their 
aprice and rapacity, iii. 104. Break open ..the, tomos of the 
kings at ^ga*, ib. The Gaulish cavalry the dii^f .dependence 
of young Crassus, iii. 484. Their valour, ib» Two bui^^ alive 
by the^Romans, ii. 392. 
f Gaza b'eyeged, iv. 278. * 

f Gedrasiaf country of, iv. 340. 

*Geese consecrated to Juno, and kept in the Capitol. By th^ix 
cackling discover theappoach of the Gauls, i. 395. 

Gegania, one of the two festivals consecrated by Numa, i, 184. • 

, her daughtcr-in-law, Thalaea, the first female known ia 
Rome that quarrelled, i. 214. 

Gcla^ il.*271. vi. 26. , 

fGelcPi iv,^170. 

Gelanor^ king of Argos, deposed by a faction, iii. 114. 

Gdlianus sent into Spain by Nymphidius, to be a spy upon GalbB^ 
vi. 219. * • 

Gellius^ Lucius, wiftt Cicero said of him, v. 324., 

the consul defeats a straggling party of Qermans that be-' 

longed to iSpartacus, but Spartacus soon recovers that loss, iii, 
459, 460. 

- — ■ — >*l4>cius, V. 324. 

— — , one ot‘ the censors, to whom Pompey, as a Roman ktaght, 

S 'ves an gccount of his having served the campaigns required by 
w, iv. 150, 151. • ^ « 

Gflorif sovereign of Syracuse, makes the Romans"|;|)r^ent of com, 
ii. 193. His statue preserved by the Syracusans, \viien they de- 
stroy rjiose of the tyrants, 260. ' His just and mild government, 
vi. 7. . . 

, a friend to Ncoptolemus, forms a design to poison Pyrrhus, 
iii. 71. • • ^ m 

— — , one of the governors of Bocotia, i^lOl. ^ 

Geminius^ an enemy tQ Marius, iii. 166. seizes Marius, Ind car- 
ries IKm to Minturnx, 165). 

■ — ■, Sk friend of Pompey’s ; Pompey ogives his mistress. 

Flora, u|fto him, iv. 127* He kills Brutus Creticus by Pompey ’s 
order, 143. t 

sent to acquaint Antony with the state of his afiaii'fi in 
Rome, v.j482. Suspected by Cleopatra as a friend to Octavia, 
ib, ^ • • 

Cen^Hfogi/, Son^^rrat families in Rome tracing up their pq^i- 
grke to Numa, a suspicious business, i. 164. , 

Genethlion^ near Traezene, the place of Theseus’ birth, i. 5, w. 
GQniif i. 99. vi. 3. • 

Gti^us^ king, of Illyria, joins Perseus against the Romans, but 
19 deceived by him, and withdraws, ii. 297. Defeated by Lu- 
pus Anicits, ib, 

Gz/iuciuSf 227. 
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C t ^ ^ 

and Historians, similar terms among the ancient^ 

u%n. 

Geometry^ ii. 408. 

GeradaSf the Spartan, a saying of his, i. 135. c 

t GerrastuSf iv. 76. 

CerandaSf killed with forty more Spartans by CImron the Theban. 
Meneclidas compares that action jyitli those of Pclopidas and 
Epammondas, ii. 371. 

^Geraniaj v. 175. vi. 184. 
f Gcri^ethus^ v. 23. ** 

Germanic Indian philosophers. See Gijmno^ophists, 

GermanicuSf the son of Drusus, v. 508. 
f Germans^ iv. 370, 380. 
t Gesatce^ ii. 391, 397. 
f Get(B^ V. 486. 

Gigisy one of Parysatib* women, privy to the poisoning of Statira, 
vi. IflI. Her punishment, 136. ' 

Cisco the Carthaginian, Annibal turns his observations on the 
'enemy’s numbers into ridicule, ii. 86, 87. Sent by the Cartha- 
ginians into Sicily, 266. 

Glabrioy the coinnand in Bithynia taken from him, and given to 
Pornpey, iv. 161. 

Gladintorsy their war with the Romans. Sec Spartacus. 

Ghuciasy a king of Illyria, preserves Pyrrhus when an Infant, iii. 
67,*ll8. Restores liiiii at an early period to the throne of 
Epirus, 68. 

, a seditious tribune^ einphiyed by Marius, iii. 156. Is cut 

^ to pieces, J6(it • 

Ohucippus, v. 7. 

Glaucusy physician to llcphirstion, iv. 346. 

— , son of Pol} modes, his va*our, v. 16. 

— — , ally to the 'JVojaiis, vi. 2. 

, phy^'Ician to Cleopatra, v. 483. 

Glory. Thiit w^ich is derived from virtue, more excellent than 
that fi4fn power, i. 174. IPs slow^ progress, v. 299. A disre- 
gard for it the inaik of a worthless or insensate mind, ii. 127. 

Pi... — , of one’s anceslors. The w^orthless more ready ^ to enlarge 
upon it than men of merit, vi, 152, 153. Follows in tne train of 
virtue, i. 204. Great desire of it dangerous to tuose who are at 
the head of an administration, v. 299. 

Gnnthfcniny Persons believed to be her child, and onjjf^ suppositi- 
tiousito Philip, ii. 291. vi. 209. ^ 

1* in Crete, i.21. \ f ^ 

Go«^j*-Marsh, tlv? place where Romulus disappeared, i. 95, ® 

-Horns, the crest of the king.of Macedon, iii. 79. 

GohryaSy iii. 310- * ^ 

God, No representation to be made of him by imagei^ i. 179. Tp 
be worshipped wdth the mind, ib. Moves the will, but does not 
over-rule it, ii. 205. Psammo’s sentiments concerning his pro- 
vidence, iv.2S3. Who beloved by him, i. 171, 172. ^'Extraor- > 
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dinary instance of the diric^^interpasIttDn, ii. 251, 252a iThe 
author of good and not of evO, ii. S29, n. 

Gods, of the earth, i. 88* 

Godt^ss of the women, by the Greeks called Gynsecea, by the 
Komans Bona Dea. Manner of worshipping her, v. 815. Her 
history, iv. 868, 367- 

Gold and silver prohibited in &arta, i. 124. The great corrupter 
of mankiipd, ib. ' • 

Golden pillar, at which terminated all the great roads in Italy, and 

* on which theyswere inscribed, vi. 236, and n. 

t Gomphif a. city of Thessaly taken by Caesar, iv. 406. 

GonmtaSf one of the Antigohi. See Antigonus, ^ 

Gongylus the Corinthian, comes to the Syracusans, ill. 427- * 

Good goddessi See Goddess of the women. 

Gordian Knot, iv. 266. , 

t Gordium^ iv. 266. 

Gordins driwen out of Cappadocia by Sylla, iii. 235* 
t GordtjnCy iii. 356. 

Gorgias the iTeontinc, the character which he gave of Cimon, iii. 307i 
— , one of Eiunbnes’ officers, iv. 47. « 

Go^idas^ assists Pclopidas in restoring liberty to^Thebes, ii. 855. 
Embroils the Spartans with the Athenians, by drawling in Spho* 
drias to attempt the Piraeus, 357. Said to have first formeef tlie 
Sd^rednignd, 362. 

Gorgo^ wife of king Leonidas, her answer to a lady ivho toM her 
none but ^jie Spartan women bore rule over the men, i. 132, 188. 
Gorgoleon^ a Spartan genera), killed in thp battle of Tegyrm, ii.«861« 
re-peoples the city of (ji4a, ii. 271. 

Gorpia^uSj the month so called, i. 24. 

Goriynif^Sf iii. 18. • 

GouraSf iii. .‘i74, 375. , ^ 

Govenimenlf Spartan balance of it like the British, i. 119. * 

Gracchus^ Tibefius, the fatlier of Tiberius and Cai«s, v. 199. 
M^arries Cornelia, the daughter of that^Scipio ^ho co^uered 
Annibal, ib, A prodigy of serpents, which happened iiwis fa- 
mily, f/;. Leaves at his death twelve children, 200. 

Gracchus, ^"Micrius and Cnius, the dificrence their dispositions, 
oratory, afid behaviour, v. 200. Alike in valour, justice, and 
self-governnien% 202. Tiberius Gracchus, nine years older 
•than his brother, ib. Admitted at an early period into the dbl- 
lege of Augurs, ib* His character so excellent, that Appius 
Ciaudhis offers hiii^iis daughter, ib* Serves in Africa under the 

• y<>u^er Scipio, ^08. Is the first to scale the wall in the siege 
of dne of the envy’s towns, ib. Appointed qua*s{or, ib* Serves 
under the consul Mancinus in the Numantian War, ib* Thfough 
1yd interest with the Numantiansj procures a peace, and saves the 
lives of twenty thousand liomans, 204. The peace is annulled 
at. Borne, woo Scipio sent against the Numantians, 205. Tibe-, 
rm resolvcft to procure a new Agrarian law, 207. Consults 
some of the principal Romans upon it, 208. Opposed by the 
rich, ib. fbp irresistible eloquence with which he pleaded for 

• !• f 
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that Specimen of his el^gooiice^ ib. 309. Hib i^fetw* 

ries engage M. Octavius, one of the tribunes, to opnose him, 209* 
Til>erius orders all the courts to be shut up till the law should 
be passed, 910. Put his own >sea1 upon the treasury, ii, ^,Thc 
people assemble to give their suffrages, but the balloting vessels 
arc carried off, ib. Manlius and I^iMus prevail upon Tiberius 
to refer the matter to the senate, ib. 211. The apfd^icatioii to 
the senate ends in nothing, 211. ^To get his law passed, he de- 
poses his fellow-tribune Octavius, by a decree df the people, 212. 
The Agrarian law is conffrmed, and three ernunissioners ap-^ 
pointed to see the lands properly, distributed, ib, . The vacant 
^ tribune’s seat given to one of Tiberius’ clients, 213. Nasica^s 
enmity to Tiberius, ii* He is treated with great malignity, by the 
senate, ib. A friend of his supposed to be poisoned, ib. ' He 
puts himself in mourning, and recommends his wife and children 
to the protection of the people, 21^. Attalus, Icing of Pergamus, 
dying and leaving tlie Roman peojile his heirs, Tiberfus proposes 
that the people, f<nd not the senate, should have the disposal of that 
.inheritance, ib. 21 4-. A senator of the name of l^ompey, accuises 
him of a design,. to make himself king of Rhino, 2M'. Annins 
tipposes him fn^an unexpected question, ib. 21 o. His arguments 
in defence of ms deposing Octavius, ib. 216. He proposes other 
popular laws in hopes of gaining tlie tribuneship the year fol- 
lowing, 216. Doubts his majority in the assembly of J^i^ pedblc, 
and Jias recx)urse to intreaties, 217. Meets with several ill 
omens, ib. 218. Is received with joy by the people,, now assem- 
bled in the Capitol, 218. Fulvius FJaccus inmrms him, that the 
landed interest designed to assasf^inate him, ib. 219. Tiberius 
touches his head, signifying the danger he was in ; and his ene- 
mies interpret that motion, as the requisition of a cro\vn, 219. 
Nasica excites a party against ,^him, ib. Planner of his death, 
220. His dead body treated in an inhuman manner, ibt His 
friends experience the same treatment, /A.— Caius, after the 
death of his brother, lives for some time retired'; but, during his 
retreat^ improves liis^ power of oratory, y, 225. The people 
delighted, and the patricians alarmed by the specimen'. of his 
eloquence in the defence of Vettius, ib. He goccj^. quaestor to 
the consul Orestes in Sard inia, 224. His dream, il. Distin- 
guishes himself greatly in Sardinia, ib. Prevailsiwith the Sardi- 
niuns to grant the Romans u supply of clothing, 225. The senate 
puts an affront upon Micipsa’s embassadors, jp order to mortify 
Caii^, ib. They endeavour to ktep him 1^1 Sardinia, ib. He 
returns in q)ite of them, and is impeached, m. . Defends himself, . 
aiid is acquitted, ib. Clears himself of ail comjern in the^'/^on- 
spiracy of Fregollap, 226. Is elected tribune of the people^ 
notwithstanding the opposition df the patricians, ib. ' His speet^ 
previous to passing two laws, 227. What those laws w^ere, 
Other popular laws passed by him, 22^. Returns Wriiey to 
Spanish states, for the corn ivhich Fabius hud exttoitra fr^ 
them, 229. Procures decrees for sending out colonias, mdeing 
foads, and building public granaries, ib. The method be 
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the public rowby 2^. H& inakes oMsid/ and a . 

himsetf appointed tribime ^ second time, 231. ' He <A>loniiiee 
Tatentum, and Capua,, ti. The nobility incite 1 ms cotlegue 
Livius Drosus to. o.utdo him in popular acts, ib. He goes to 
plant a colony in Carthc^e, 233. Meantime Drusus lays an 
mformation against Fulyius, who was a friend of Caius, ih. Scipio 
dies, i^d it is su^cted that he was poisoned by Fulvius, with 
the connivance of Caius ; aj least it was so given out; Gaios 
^ves Caythoge the name of Junonia, 234«4 Meets with ill omens, 
ib. ^Returns to. Rome, and proposes other laws, 234, 2S5. 
iannius ordering all that were not Romans by birth to depart 
from the city, Caius promises to support the allies, but does riot 
perform his promise, 235. He pulls down certain scaflbldji* 
erected by his collogues, ib» Miscarries in his application Tor 
a*tliirc|,tri$uneship» 236* The consul Opimius prepares to repeal 
his laws, and annul bis actSixA. And Caius to defend them, ib. 
The twp parties meet in the Capitol, and one of the i(|onsul*a 
lictors, ifting scurrilous language, iS' killed, ib. 257. The senate, 
onlering^e consul to provide for the safety of the common- 
wealth, Fulvius, jL partisan of Caius’, prepares to repel forte 
with force, and marches out to seize the A/entino hill, 233. 
Caius ^oes in his usual habit, with no other werpon but a dagger, 
ib. Licinia’s speech to him, ib. 239. Fulvius, by the advice of 
(Jpiiis^ sends his younger sons to the consul with proposals of 
peadb, 21(9. An affray taking place, Caius retires to the tcrrple 
of Diana, 240. His prayer to the goddess, ib. Is prevented by, 
his friends from, killing himself and takes to flight, Finishes' 
his days in the Grovd*of the Furies, 241. His body is throum into 
*the river, ib. His goods copfiscated; and his wife forbidden to ^ 
go into mourning, ib. 

Graces, t Plato desired Xenocratesjthe philosopher, who was morose 
’ and unpolite, to .sacrifice to the Graces, iii. 122. , 

+ Granievs^j river, iii. 342. iv, 261, 262. 

GranitiSi son to arius’ wife by a former husband, iii. f 65. During 
Marius’ flight, gets to the isle of .£nfyia, 17.'a PaSMS wi£ 
Marcus into Africa, ni. 

the mnffistor. Sylla, one day only before he died, ordered 

him to be«sFrangled, iii. 283. 

Pe^roniuSf Caesar’s quaestor, taken by Scipio, iv. 376. Haa 
his life given Itim but kills himself^ ib. 

Gratitude^ ii. 220. 

fOreecCf tlfe magnfficence of her public buildings, ii. 20. The 
most glorious tlicntre for tne display of great actions, ^ii. 39« 

* Lfterty proclaffiod to all Greece by order of Flaminius at •the 
^nunian games, 42. t ^ 

Gredcs. The wisdom of their Attrition to liberty, to popular govern* 
pient, andCto the .vicissitudes or fortune, i. 261 . When first listed 
, in the Cartjiiaginian service, ii. 266. Invincible when united, vi. 
161* ^ilopccmcn called the last of them, in. 3. 

btottfer to TigraneSj surrenders himsdf to Lucullus. See 
, Gouras*^ 
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Cj^lifpuSf of Cletodridasi extromelr, ovaricidus, ii SS. Eix>« 
trusted by Lysander to carry mooey ibr the public use to fipartif 
beiipaihe bottom of the bags, and takes out part of it, iS. 2(^. 
Is detected, and withdraws from Sparta, 308. Goes to the asstsu 
ance of the Syracusans, 427« Arrives at the very instant frbea 
, they were going to capitulate, ib. 4S8* Defeats Nicias, 429« 
Takes Plemmyrium by storm, 430. Refuses the At{^enians a 
truce, 440. Touched with pity fpr the misfortunes of Nicias, 
ib. Demands him of the Syracusans as his priscCieri and is 
refused, 443. Obnoxious to the Syracusans for his moroseness., 
and avarice, ib. " 

Gj^lippuSf the father of Agiatis, iv. 155* ^ 

iiiyloHj from whom Demosthenes descended, v. 253. 

Gyhnamm at Athens, the place where Theseus was interred, i.,46. 

Becomes in consequence the refuge of the oppressed, ib, 
GymnosophistSf Indian philosophers, < Lycurgus supposed to have 
consulted them, i. 116. Why so called, eo. n. iv. 336^ n, Alex- 
ander's conversation with them, 337, 338. ^ 

Gynacea^ said to have been the mother of Midas and Bacchus, 

. •and the wife of Faunus, iv* 336, 337. ^oc Goddess of the 
women. 

t Gyriscenians^ iv.^5. 

\Gyihiumf iii. 19. v. 186. 


II. 

HADRIANf erects a monument between old and ne>«v Athens, 
. i. SJ^ n. 

why worn long by the Spartai^s, i. 147. iii. 188, 189. First 
fruits of it sacrificed to Apollo, i. 6. The Abantes used to 
shave the fore-part of the head, ib. The directions which Alex- 
ander gave his soldiers with respect to it, 7. ' Shaving it (accord- 
ing to Hcrodotu.s) a mark of sorrow, iii. 188, ?i. Alexander 
ordered thor/ery liorscs and mules to be shorn in tnc mourning 
for. Hephaistio^j ii. 384j 

t Hamotif a small river, anciently called Thermodon, i. 36. 
t Hamus^ Mount, iv. 241. 
t Haliarltis attacked by Lysander, iii. 224. 
t Halicarnassus^ iv. 264, v, 369. 

4 HalonesuSf v. 262. 

Ilnmffcar^ ii. ^ 61 . 

HannOf his triding artifices before Syracuse^ ii. 254, 25^ 
Happin^sSf i. 161, 261, 262. v. 150. 

Harv^osteSi iii. 203. V ^ 

Harpalus, goverrv^r of Babylon, deserts the service of Alexandef, 
and carries off liis treasures, iv. 3^. v. 25, 281, 282. , 

Harpatesy son of Tiribazus, employed by Ochus, to kill Arsamesf, 
vi. 149, ISO. (i 

HatSf purple ones, royal marks of favour, iv. 50. 

Heady a bloody one found in laying the foundation of the Capitoli 
i. 401. . 
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49 * 

Hearing. A shock «pon that dstorbs the ndnd n^re &(a tmt 
, |>ther of the senses 481. i , 

Heceie, en wcSeht womfui, entertains Theseus,.!. 15. His gtadtude 
to her, IS. 

a sacrifice ■«iGbred by Theseus to Jupiter 

r. 1,5. 

HecttUeits the rhetorician, i. 143. 

■ ' . tyrant of the Cariiians, iv. 41. 

Heeatomf^tt, the month so Tailed, i. 13, 29, 46. ir. 242. 
t Heoaomieeum, the ^rgives defeated there by Cleoincnes, r. 169, 
Hecatompedonjf the temple of Minerva at Athens so caUe^lL 23 . 
». 499. 

Hkclemorii, the Athenian poor why so called, i. 235. » 

Hector^ vi, 77. 78, 155. , ’ 

t Hedui, of Mdm, a people of Gaul, revolt %m the Roinan8y ir. 
389. 

He^emon^fiie Atlienianp appeals to Potj^^erchoDp v. 4L It con* 

. to die, 42. 

Hegesias the Magnesian, iv. 242. 

Hegesipyla^ daughter of Olorus king of Thrace, wife of Miltiadee, 
and mother of CSmon, iii. 297- # 

HegistratuSi Archon the year in which Solon di(^, u 269. 

Uelen^ stolen by Theseus, i. 37. Rape of, 39. The reppted 
daughter of Jupiter by Leda the wife of Tyndarus, i. 39, 40^ a. 
%aii%cl^to Troy, 43. 

Helenus son of Pyrrhus, by Bircenna, iii. 76. 

Demetrius* maebines for taking cities, v. 382. 

Ileliaa, court of, v. 19. 

Helicon the Cyziccnian, vi. 18/ 

, the artisan, iv. 292. 

t— §-, Mount, iiii227. 

^;^jJIellankus^ the histq^ian, i. 18, 34, 39. 

— , the Syracusan, vi. 39. 

t Hellespont } J?hocion dislodges Philip from the {daces upon i^ 
v. 18. j 

IJelotSy account of them, i. Ill, 156. iii. 3l7. 

^He^eiians come suddenly upon Caesar, but are defeated, and 
forced tt feturn to their own barren hills, iv. 378. 

Helvioj iifbther of Cicero, v. 292. 

Helvidius Primus conveys away Galba’s body, vi. 241. 

• Hephastion^ the favourite of Alexiinder, iv. 38. His quarrel with 
Eumenes, 39. .^ith Cniteras, 313. His death, 346. Among 
Other extravagant expresidons of grief, Alexander puMs down 
* t^battlemei^ of the cities, ib. His funeral, ^47* • 

Hiniochet daughter of Pittlieus, and mother of Sc^ron, i. 32. 
Heplachalcost lii. 250. . 

Heracleaf f»laces in Athens CQireecrated to Hercules, i. 44. , 

t- • in Pontus, iii. 344. 

t- - in* Greece, taken by Demetrius from Cassander, v. 
985 . 

mn Italy, iii. 87. 
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fUerackumtiL S00« " 

Jieracluke demolish the pillar set up^Sf ' i 5U Wllile 

io Bdb^nnesus, iii. 219. The kings of S^^arta of tfaat lkia^y^ 

jEfe^^O^de^ofPontuBy thehiitoriahyL268^ " ^ ^ 

,-,.. s LL ^ a Syracusan youth, brings on the battle in whi^ Ni- 
cies is defeated, iii. 436. ^ . . 

the Syracusan admiral, vi. 12. His behaviour to Dkwt 
32,33. His death, SO. ^ / ^ 

Heraclitus^ his opinion oonceming the soul, U98. 
tHmro, a city of Arcana, iii. 216. ' 

^Herceum^ or temple of 9uno, a place of some strength near 
^rinth, iv. 97. vi. 172, 176. 

Herlules, destroys robbers, i. 8. Kills Iphitus, A. Is^ treated % 
Qm[di^e as a slfiv^ ib. Inflicts the same punidimepte upon 
those he conquers a^ich they had done upon others, 12. Saib 
■ with Theseus into the ISuxine sea, 32. The first who grfints (ht 
bodies of the slain to the enemy, 37. Initiated in the Grei^ 
Mysteries by means of Theseus, 39. Intercedes withuAVdoneus 
. for the release of Theseus, 43. The first of th^ Fabii descended 
from him by a nymph of Italy, ii. 62. As a god, accepts not a 
coward's offering 306. A verse of Euripides descriptive of 
.him, iii. 298. He never was the aggressor, and Theseus imU 
..tinted him in tliat respect, u 9. iii. 437. His temples, i. f4. iii. 
437. V. 483. He takes Troy, iv. 2. Kills Antieus, add has a 
son by his widow, named Sophax, 13. Sylla dedicates the tenth 
of his substance to him, iii. 281. Crassus does the fome, iiL 
448. • 

- — •, son of Alexander by Barsihe, iv. 39. 

bereaSf the Megarensian, i. 22, 42, 230. 

HerevniuSf Caius, cited as an evidence againSt Marius, btit ex- 
cuses himself as being patron to the family of Marius, iii. 125. 
— — , one of Sertorius^ officers defeated by Pompey, iy. 145. ^ 
the ejnturion, despatches Cicero, v. 353. • 

Herippidasy tlie S{Kirtan, by too severe an inquiry after the plan* 
der, disobliges bpithridates, iv. 83. ^ 

Hemuey or statues of Mercury, mutilated at Athens, ,u. 138. iii. 

418. ^ 'I 

Hermieusy the priest, trodden to death, when Mitbri^ates fled from 
Lucullus, iii. 350. 

HermniuS'joins Horatius Codes in defending the bridge against 
.Pbrsenna, i. 294. 

•f Hemndkey i. 12, and n. iv. 153. 
t— t — , purple of, iv. 298. V 

Hermippidm the ISpartan officer put to death for surrendering the 
Cadmea, ii. 3.56. ^ , 

Hermippusy v. 256. Accuses Aspasia of impiety, ii. 48. 

■■ ■ — - - the historian, i. 117» 148. v. 286« ( ^ 

Hertnocratesy general of the Syracusans, a sa 3 ring of his,, iii. 424. ' 
His stratagem against Nicias, 438, 439. Inclined^ to , 

Athenians with mercy, but was ovewuled, 443. ^ ^ 
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Jflemoerutes^ faiher-in-^iw to Dioaysiiis the Elder^ vk 4 . * 

■ of Rhodes employed by Artaxerxes to cofrupt the # 

states of Greece^ vi. 137. 

Hermolvuh his nlot a^aipst Alexandec. iv. 324. 

Htrman stabs Phrymchos for his dcmgti to betray the Athooiaii 
fleet, ii. 151. 
t Hemes, V. 26. 

Hermotimus^ the fhther of ^jlTilto, Cyrus’ concabine, iL 38. 

governor by Theseus of the city of Pythopolis, which 
he built in die country of the Amazons, uSS, 

HerOf niece of Aristotle, and mother of Callistlicnes, iv. 324. 
lifirades^ v. 322« 

Herod of Judma sends forces to Antony, v. 484. Revolts to Qctf* 
•vius Cflcmr, 494. 

Heroddrus^ i. 32, 37, 38, 62. 

Herodotus the historian, i. 389, n. ii. 477. 

, -| V of JBithynia beloved by the gods, i. 170. 

Heroes: serpents, why consecrated to them, v. 197. One link in 
the chafh between divine and human nature, i. 99. 

Herophiftus^ the Tinian, advises the allies to take the spoils*for 
their share, and leave the slaves to the Athenians, iii. 306. 
Herostratusy one of the friends of Brutus, sent fcy him into Mace* 
donia, vi 78. 

Hesigdf {^onoured aOcr his death by one of the gods, for the sake 
of his poetry, i. 172. 

the priestess of Minerva, removed from Clazomensito 
Athens iii. 419. 

Hetrurid^ i. 61*. 

Hexapylum^W. \\Q. * • 

Hiemnsalj king of Ij'umidia, endeavours to detain young Marius 
ana tiethegus, who had taken refuge at his court, iii. 172. 

— r ■■— , Ponipoy gives him thefkingdom of Sarbas, iv. 138. • 
fHiercef city of, it. 267. 

fHierapohSf g^cn by Antony to Moneses, v. 461. • The goddess 
worshipped there, Jii- 472. s s 

IUeT% king of Syracuse, ii. 407. Desires Archimedes to a{^Iy his 
tnathem|diical knowledge to practice, 409. 

, tke pretended son of Dionysius Chalcus, represents to the 

IS! Athenians t^e cares and toils of his master Nicias for their be- 
> nefit, iii. 404. » 

llieronymm^ a des^ndent of Hiero, assassinated by his own sub- 
jects at Leonlium, ii. 406, ff. * 

■ '■ ■— , a Greek, settled at Carrs, desires yourig Craisus, ip 

of extremity, to retire to Ichnsc, iii. 485. • 

■ ^ the historian, commissioned by A^tigonus to offer 

Eumenes terms of peace, if. 54. Appointed by Demetrius 
goveinor of Bccotio, v. 405. 

-4 the philosopher, iv. 8& 
fHimera^il 260. iv. 136. 
t iv. 136. 

Himerausfibn^ther of Demetohif PiiidiMreus» w. 286. 
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Hind^SLwhiW one presented to Sertoriti^^ iv. 15. He pro* 
tends that it was a present from Diaid^'lnd that it ptesignmed 
hie future eventb, 15. , 

Hipj^chus^ Antony’s frecdimn, v. ^ 

- ^ of the ward of Wiolarga^ xhe first person banishedPby 

the Ostracibin, iil. UG. 

father of Asclepiades, v. 26. 

Hipparete^ dauf^litcr of llipponicus« r^and wife of Alcibiades, ii« 
12% Oflendtd at his dissolute life, she leaves him aiih s^ies for 
a divorce, but he carries lier out of court in his arms, ib» 
JJipparmu\f father of Aiistomachc, the wife of Dionysius the 
Elder, vi. 4. r 

j , son of Dion, vi. 31. 

Hippias^ the sophist, i. 148, 1()G. ^ r j 

a faithful sentant to Pyrrhus, cairies him in his Infhncy 
to a place of lefuge, hi. 66, 67. * 

— — — tlic comedian, one of the fa\ ourites of Antony, 434. 
Hippo^ tyrant of Messana, besieged by Tiraoleon, endeavours to 
make nis escape ; but tlie inhabitants seize him, and put him to 
& ignominious death, ii. 271. <' 

— - the Syracus&n orator, vi 36. 

NippocluSt father <?•-' Polopidas, ii. 313. 
llippocoan^ i 39. 

Ihppooates^ commanding officer in Chalccdon, killed d^lcibi- 
ades, ii 158. 

■ " " ■■■, the ♦Syracusan geneial, defeated by Maicellus, ik 

415. , 

- , ^ the Athenian general, defeated at Delium in Boeotia, 

•- hi. 406. ’ 


— the physician, ii. 526. 

«■> — the muthcmatician, availed hiinscll’ of mercantile ad- 
vantages, i. 221. ® ^ 

Hippoda-tclountesj i. 212. > 

Hippodamittf ^ife of Pelops, and mother of Pittheu!» and Lysidice, 
i. 9, 38, n. ^ f 

Hippodrome^ or Circus Maiimuiy i 5>. iii. 257. f 

Hippodfomius^ the month, i. 384 r 

Hippol^te^ the Amazon, i. 32, iu Peace concluded by itsr meana 
between the Amazons and Athenians, 35. A pi^ar erected to 
her honour, i. zb. and tz. 

Hippoii/tuSf said by Euripides to have been educated by Pittbeus^ 
i.5.\ 

the son of Theseus, the great misfortunes which befd 

hiifi, i. 36. 

— the Slcyonian, the favourite of Apollo, i. 171. 
Hipp(mqchis^ the wrestjer, vi, 3. ( ♦ 

Hippomcdon, son of Agesilaus* Onc of the Ephori, and cousin to 
Agis king of the Spartans, v. 1S8. Saves his father (m o critiod< 
occasion, 1 jt9. 4 ^ . 

Him)onicin makes an unfair advantage of Solon’s information wUh 
'^pect to the abolishing d* debts, i. 239. 
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HippnHtcui^ ikAer of ii. 1$1. Alcibiadcs iMhat^es with 

wanton rudeness to faina, yet afterward marries lus daughter. 
ib.m. ^ ^ 

t Hfypmium a city of Lucania, subsequently called * Vibo/ v. 3S2. 
Hippo^kenida^ joins Pelopidas in his enterprise in delivering Thebesi 
but afterward diaws off out of fear, ii. S499 350. 

Htppcfiahf me of Cleomenesi friends^ iamei but a man of great 
courage, V. 194* 

•Hirttus and Pai^a defeat Antony near Mutina, but are both kQ|ed 
in battle, v. S48, S49. 

the duty of a good one, vi 35* Proper for him to be^ 
situated in a gieat city, v. 251. * 

Hiitory^ thcivery ancient, fabulous, or at the best uncertain, L 2. 
Truth hard to oe discovered from it, ii 26. 

• , and Biography, their use, 11 280. The difference between 

history^luJd lives, iv 239 

HtMy^hone^ Agcsilaus rides on one among his children, iv. 103« 
Holy Cornef-tree. See Cornel-tree^ • 

— how to Ufe lighted. See Fire. 

— Island in the Tiber, how first formed, i 2S6, 281. 

Horner^ says that Minos converses with Jove, i. 17,^30. P^s works, 

bv whom preserved, 115. Collect! d into one be dy by LyCurgus, 
ih^ JH^^opinion of the divine influence on the mind of man, 
explatneu and suppoitcd, li. 214, 215. His verses have thi$ 
peculiar i^xcellence, that the} seem to be produced with ease, 
273 A passage of hts explained to mean, that the persoOi^ who 
loves not labour, will be inclined to support himselt ky violence 
and rapine, 530. Said to ha^e been born at los, and to have 
died at^Smyina, iv Ills Elysian fields situated in the Atlantic 
Islands, 12. The high value which Alexander set upon his 
^ {foenas, 250 Aloxandei’s copy of the Iliad corrected by Afls- 
totle, and caded tlie * copy of the Casket,’ ib, and 2*]^. 
HomolotchuSf and^Anaxidanias, inhabitants of Chseronea, their valour 
and sei vices to iSylla, iii. 256. ^ * 

Honour^ the temple of, ii. 432. 

— — only^he image of virtue, v 132. Whether honours 
diange men’s manners, iii. 276, 277. 

Antofius, his speech to the prmtorian bands, vi. 223. 
Ifoplitee^ one division of the people of Athens, i 253, • 

t HoplUeSy die river near which Lysander was slain, Iii. 225, 
228; , • • 
iii. 385. 

Horilfiutf Matcusf dedicates the temple of Jupiter CapitoUDUs,'i; 
291. 

- CoeleSf why ib called, i ^94. Defends the bridge while 

fjbe Romans break it dowu behind, ib. 

H&rtomsium^Bk place near the tem^ of Theseus so called, and 
-why, i.S5.f 

Horsmt^ tb^iAesh of dead ones breed v^asps, v.^tOT* 

a reinforcement; for Mlet from Thessaly* 
into BMthu, iii. ^52. ^ Acts asjDuct of Sylla’s lieutenants, 256.| ' 

2 x> 
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Hartefliiwp ttie oratcr, iii. S81. 

Quintus, desires Cato to pffe up hip wife tQ 1^, v. 74« 
, the prsctor, delivers up Macedofi to Brutus, vi. 

M ■ . — ; slain by Antony on his brother*s tomb, v. 44jl« vjf 92* 

Hci^ltolity. Jupiter avenges the briP^ of it, vi, 209. 

HostUiuSi marries Ersilia the Sabine, i. 71. Killed in tbo battle 
between Romulus and Tatius 79« s 


the consul defeated by Perseus, ii. 292. 


H^an sacrifices sometimes o&red before a baljtle, ii. 8W. In<^ 
stances of them, ib. Not acceptable to the gods, ^^7. 

^ Husbandl y See Agiicxdtwe, ^ , 

' Hyacinthii^^ the favourite of Apollo, i. 171. 
t HyUa besieged by Nicias, iii 4?2S. * , f 

Hyb) 7/79, employed by the cities of Asia on a eommisbion to Antony, 
V. liehavLS with great boldness, tb, 

t Hyccara^ rased by Nicias, iii. 423. 

‘ ’i 9 pr 5 . Alexander passes that river, iv. 330. 

•M.9, the Carian, iv 86. 

g , father of Clcodes, in 66. ♦ 

\{Em^\ 71. 

ti^aiesm a frici^J to Leonidas’ party in Thebes, ii. 351f. Killed 
isy Poiopidas, tb. 

Hyperbolns. The Ostracism disgraced by his banishmeDi,xiii»126, 
127. He the last whom it fell upon, in 41S, 116. ^ 
t Hyperboreans. Soma account oi them, i 389, n. 

Hypendes, the orator, v. 10 266. Put to dcatli at Cleonm, v 
3*; 286. 

HypsiTuSf IV. 197. v 96 
flypsechtdai, i 230. 

HymictaUaf Mithridates’ mistress, her courage and atltation to 
<uat prince in his distress, iv/ 166. * 

t Hyrcania^ iv. 169, 309. 
t HyreaneeSi sea, iv. 170. * 

Hyrodes. Sed Orodess 


I. 

lACCUSt or Bacchus^ his image carried in procession, y. 33. 

\JnlysuSj an ancient city of Rhodes, v. 384, ». 

— — ^ his history painted by Protogenes,^. 38*. 

Jamculunif u 206. 

Mnus^ why represented with one face before d|[id anaMw bphindf, 
1 . 202. HiV temple when to be shut and when open, i*. How 
often shut at Rome, ii. 203. ( 

\Iapygiat a country of Italy, i. i6. 

, cape of, iii. 85. 

larbas or HiarbsU^ taken prisoner by PoiSl|>ey, who ^ave his ^ling* 
dom to Hieinpiisl, iv. 138. 

and his ship Argo, u 21. Appointed to cleof (HbtfOi of all 
pirates, i6. 37* His expedition to Colchatf, iii. 29o. 
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jA^n the tragedian, iii. 497. AippoAtnAy introdtrees the ^ead df 
CraB9«4»^. ' , • " 

Javdin» Mmrius contrivesja new fbrm for it, iii. 150. * 

^ Ibefidf the king of Iberia presents Pompey with a bedsteadi tables 
md cMt of state, all of gold, iv. 172. 
fjSeriam. A warlike people seated about mount Caucasus, defeated 
by Pompey, iv. 168, 169. 
f Ideriah mountains, iv. 1(!8. 

Jberus, river, iv. 21. i 

Ilyrtim^ governor of Arachosta, Antigonus puts the Argynsjudes 
in his1ian(is,«to be harassed and destroyed, iv. 66. 

Iceltus^ vi. 217. ‘ 

I^Ates, prince of the Leontines, chosen general by the S3rracu8ans 
against Diom^ius, ii. 253. Designs to seize Syracuse for him* 
aelf, 234 j nis letters to the Corinthians excite their indignation» 
239. * He defeats Dionysius, 241. His proposals to Timoleon at 
Rhegium, ib. Is defeated By Titnoloon, 245. Sends two assassins 
to A(]^aflum to destroy Timoleon, 251. Is reduced to a private 
•station, 260. Leagues again with the Carthaginians, 2G8. Is 
defeateefand put to death, Ilis wife and children dso 

suffer death, ibi*the cruelties of the family to that of Dfen, 
U.270. • 

Ichneumon^ an .Egyptian animal, iPs history, iv. t05, n. ' 
Ictinus and Calli^ates build the Parthenon at Athens, ii/43.'' 

+ JVof^AIgunt, iv. 48. See Dacti/li Idm. 

Idas, Helen said to be carried off by Idas and Lynceus, u 39. 
Idleness punished at Athens, by a law of Solon, i. 251. 

Idomeneus the historinp ; his calumnies against Pericles, li. 18* 
JeaUusUy in what manner provyled against by Lycurgus, u 1*94, 135^ 
The Persians extremely guilty of that passion, 349. • 

^Jeru^filem taken by Pompey the Great, iv 174, n, 

I^natiuSf one of ( rassus’ officers, escapes with three hundined mea 
^tOiCarro*, informs The governo^of the battle that had been fiHight, 
and then Ivastens to the bridge over the Euphrates iii. 489i 
lUuf Rhea, or Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, and niotner of RonCmlus 
and Remus, i. 52. » * 

— — «pone of the wiv^ of Sylla, iii. 239. 

Iliciunit according to Plutarch, a place so called from Jupiter's 
showing himself propitious there, i. 195* 
f Ilium^ iv. 269. 

I lUvria^ iii. 67. v. 184. « * 

Iliurkum^v. 82, 

Images forbidden m divine worship by Pythagoras and NmoM, U 
179. No images permitted in the temples at Rome for ifO yeatjs 
tfter^kwasbWt, *4. ^ \ 

or forms of visible objects, according to Democritus, floats 
^ ingintheair, ii. 281. J 
Immortality of the soul strongly as^rted, i. 9^ 9^ 
iMrecaiioffs, The opinion tne (|kicients had of tbeir fipaoo and 
efltot, if 377. iii. 47a An Atihmnan priertem uiA, •she^iy^ 
bar O0ce was for blessing, not for 'cursing,* ii* 145* ^ ^ 
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Imprecations against Crassus at his departure from Rome^ ii!. 470. 
f Indians^ sOnie of them acted as merceiuuries for their neighbours, 
iv. 32D. Alexander’s Indian war, ibn - 
Indian philosophers, iv. 329. Alexander hangs some of them as 
seditious persons, who w’cre only advocates for liberty, ii. 3fi0. 
They persuaded Sabbas to revolt, 336. Their philosophers, 'why 
called Gymnosophists, 336, n. Their conversation with Alex- 
ander, 337, 338. One of them, mimed Calanus, bur nso himself, 
343. Another burned himself long, after at Athens, ib. 

Ingratitude punished by the gods, i. 377, 378. ^ , 

Inimitable in Lije^ a society so denominated by Aptony and Cleo- ^ 
patra, v. 194. 

Ino, Her su/Ferings from the jealousy of Juno represented in ^he 
♦ process of a sacrifice by the Romans, i. 367. 
f /woifl, castle of, iv. 166. 

-f iMubrian^^ part of the Gauls so called, ii. 390. 

Intercalary months i. 199 

Interregnum amongst the Romans after the death of Roipt^Ius, how 
settled, i. 168. • 

JblauSi son of Antipater, chief cup-bearer to Alexander, iv. 349. 
t/Wco?, V. 421 

Ion of Chios, the* tragic poet, some account of him, i. 22. ii, 9.iii. 
305. V, 252. p 

, the favourite of Perseus. Perseus puts his children in his 
bands, and he betrays them, ii 316. 
t loniOf what in ancient times, i. 31. 

— in Asia, v. 281. 
f Ionian sea, iii. 85. 

Joniantf i. 31, n. 

Jope^ daughter of IphicJes, and wdfe of Theseus, i. 37. 

Jophon^ son of Pisistratus by 'J'lmonassa, li 528. 
losj a city where Homer was said to be buried, ii. 26, «. *'It sig- 
njjfies, also, a violet, iv. 3. * c ^ * 

loxideSf a colony in 13aria, founded by loxus, i. 10. • < 

J'6xaHt son of^Melanippus, and giandson of Thcseila, carries a co- 
lony into Caria> i. 10. < A custom observed by the loxides his 
dcscendcnts, in memory of an incident in Ihescus’ life, ilt 
Iphicles^ i. 37. , 

fphicrates the Athenian general, to w^hat he compares'/he consti- 
tuent parts of an army, ii. 341. vi. 211. Defeats a party of 
Lacedemonians, iv. 97. , 

^ , lieutenant to Ai*taxerxc6 against the iEgyptiaiis, vl, 141. 

IM^enia, iv.76. ,, e ® 

XphSufBhin by Hercules, i. S. • , 

— , contemporary with Lycurgus, 1 . 109. £ycurgus a^ts 
him in ordering the ceremonies of the Olympic games, ib. 
148. ^ t 

Iphthoj king of Mauritania, and father of Ascalis, iv. 12. ' ^ 

f Ipsust iii. 69. Battle of, v. 1^5. ^ 

/r/w, one of Cleopatra’s women, v. 483^ FAind dead at her feet. 
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Ii'cns aD4, Mellircns at Sparta, whnt thcjr were in tbc dasses of 
young men and boys, and what their oificea, i. 139, IKV 
Iran Moncj^ No other current in Sparta, i. 121*^ Rrepared so as * 
not to be malleable, ib. 

Isadu^^ son of Pherbidus, goes out naked from the bath to battle, 
iv. 115, IK). Ills valour, and llic edect his appearance bad on 
the eijemy, lliJ. How rewarded, and why lined, ib. 

IsmiSj instructs Demosthenes in eloquence, v. 2.56. His charae- 
ter,/4.i \ 

, I Sander, Ilis family alliance with Pericles, ii. 55. 
liauricuSy SerAlius, Caesar’s comperitor for the pontificate, iv. 
^6 1. lie speaks against sending deputies from Caesar to Pompey 
with proposals of peace, 400. Caesar declares him iiis collegui; 
in the cojisufate, 4*01. * 

t IschiieCy in. 485. 

Ischmnache^ i. 38, ?/. • 

Isis. Cjeapatra dressed in the habit of that goddess, and ajSbeted 
.to bewailed * a second Isis,* v. 478. 

Island, A jKirt of Syracuse so called, ii. 21*1. 

— ■, Atlantic^ Solon begins a work under that title. S»ce Atkn» 

tic Island. t « 

in the Tiber, how formed, i. 280, 281. ^ Colled the * Holy 

Inland,* or tlie*island between the two bndgea, 281. 

Islfi^id^ rortunate, Homer places his Elysium there. See Atlantic. 
Is}7ieniaii\\ po 1 1 o. See A poih. 

ismenia^f a friend to popular government in Thebes, carried to 
Sparta ^Icr the taking of the Cadinea, and put to death, ii. 346. 
— — , a Theban* officer, taken prisoner by Alexander of 
^ l*herac, ii .374*. Released Epaminondius, 378. ♦ ^ 

the iiiusici in, made his scholars hear bad practitioners 
osw^ll as good, V 36.3. 

I tile I’licbiM emliassadw, lets his ring fidl before .}.rta-* 

xerxes, th.jt in taking it up ho might seem to adore him, vi. iSSk 
Twerates, i. 37, ii 126 \. 257. • 

JsodieCf daughter of Eur\ptolemus, and >ife of riimon, iii, 299. 
f Isof^int us, rivei, id. 226. Formerly called Hoplias, ib, 

JsoiiuTU, a pLice of strc'ngth in Sparta, iv. 112. 

I' hsm, bjftle of, iv. 27'9. 

Istcr the hihtorj|Ui, i. 43. 

. Sec Danube, ^ 

Isthmian sapics. See Games, 

i Isthmus of Corintli, iv. 258, vi. 168. Between the Red sea lind 
^ the Mediterraifcciln, v. 492 

ItaMa, one of Ihe daughters of Diemistoclea, married to JP an- 
tbides of the isle of Chios, i.358. • 

Italus, i. 59. 

Italy^ i. 16. 

Ithasenes, iL 40. 

ii^ o69. iii. 318. . ^ 

i Jthmata, or Ithomc, a fortress belonging to the Messenil^ said 
, cefbeft stoong as Acrocorindius, vi. 205, n. 206. 
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ItmiSf An apj^ellation of Minerva. See Mi»ervn. 

, Juba^ ki 9 f( of Mauritania, his pride, v. 106. Corrected by Cato of 
Utica, ib. 107. . 

^ ^he historian, son of the king of Mauritania, i. 70. iv. 420. 
Led captive to Rome, which turns to his benefit, ib, Hec.be» 
comes a learned and elegant writer, ib. Marries Cleopatra, 
Antony’s daughter, v. 508. ^ 

^Jtiddsa subdued by Pompey,’ iv. 174*. 

Judf^eSf when chosen out of the equcitrian order, v. 220 
Jugur^a delivered up to Sylla by Bocchus, iii. 130, 13l! His.^ 
character, 135. Thrown into a dungeon at Rothe, and his say- ' 
ing upon it, ib. His history delineated by twenty golden statues 
' presented to Sylla by Bocchus, and erected in the Capitol, itil. 


236. * 

Julia f aunt to Julius Caesar, and wife of Marius, iii. l\^6. . Caesar 
pronounces her funeral oration, iv. 662. 

daughter of Caesar, and wife of Pompey, her gr^atLaffection 
for her husband, iv. 192. Removes the jealousies betAreen those 
two great men for a time, 216. But she dies in childbed, and 
they break out again, iv. 192, 193. Is buQ'cd in the Campus 
Martius, 192. 4 « 

Antony’s nether, married to Cornelius Lentulus, v. 426. 

, daughter of Augustus, ii. 437, and wife of Agrippa, v. 508. 

fJulis^ a town in the island of Ceos, v. 250. ^ ^ 

Julius the Censor, i. 378. * 

- ■ Proculus^ by his declaration that Romulus was received 
amongst The gods, appeases the tumults at Rome, i. 96, 97* 

" i-* tialinatoTf iv. 10. 

— — Atiicusj a soldier in the giiaV.ils, falsely asserts that he hdd 
killed Otho, vi. 238. 

Martialns^ the officer upon command, hdmits Otho into the 
pf:mtonan camp, vi. 237. • ' ^ 

Junta, wife of Cassius, vi. 63. ^ 

Junius BruUH depo}=es Tarquin. See Brutus.- o 

Brutus, m e of tVe first tribunes of the people, ii. 18K 

, Marcus, dictator with the army, while another is (^ctator 

at Rome, ii. 79. ^ 

r— , prffitor in Asia, his avarice and extortion, iv. tp9. 

Vindex, governor of Gaul, revolts against Nero, vi. 214. 
KjUs himself, 216. 

Juno Quirilis, why so called, i. 100. Her statue sent from Veil to* 

^ Rome by Cainillus, 369. 

— , Hier temples at Samos, .4rgos, and Laclnium, plundered by ^ 
tbi pirates, iv. 153, 154. Her statue at Arg08,t4i. 4. * 

— , Aspasia ^vliy so called, ii. 37, 38. 

fJuhonia, the name given to Carthage, when rebuijt by Caiqs 
Gracchus, v. 234. ' 

Juvuer, Capitolinus, ii. 216. m 174, n, Feretrius, i^75. Heoa* 
fu8, 1 . 15 Inferus, i. 187, Ileos, i. 18(5. Liberjitor, ii.479* 
Martius, iii. 70. Olympiuai^ iii. 260. Servator, y. 285. St8tor, 
}• 80, Syllanius, i, 119. Of Pisa, ii. 4# Falicus aed 
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V. 409. Temple of Jupiter Capitoliaus, i. 28S*-29D. Slbeniu9» 

i. By ttf 

Jiusfeius^ Marcus, v. 487. 

Justice^ iv. 99. v. 94. 

Juskiftf i. S2, 71. 

IxioH. Ambitious men well reproved by his story, v 132. 


K. 

* KALENDAB^rtfovm^ by Numa, i. 198. Moie perfectly by 
Cecsar, iv. 426. 

Kfiraitty i. 332. - » 

Kejraton^ au altar so called, i. 24. Abcribed to the workmaiiUhip 
of Apollcf, ib. n. 

Kervnes^ a scarlet dye procured from them, i. 18, n. History of, ib. 
King, ^flip duty of a king, i. 101*. Wherein distinguished from 
tyrant^ Sb. The affection of his people hi< best guard, vi. 178, 
•l79. ^ • 

The title wjien assitined by the successors of Alexanderf v. 
379. The ellect that tith' had upon thpir behpviour, ib, Cato's 
opinion oi'a king, li, 50.'^ 

Kings of Alliens, a maxim of theirs, i. 340. bf Rome expelled 
s^nd I comiiionweahh set up, i. 272. How ready they should be 
to fcct^vc petition^., and redre-s grievances, v. 408.^ Of Sparta, 
descendcMits of Hercules, iv. 73. Their power limited by the 
institutifm of a senate, and still more by that of the Ephori. See 
3'eaa/f' and KjJioti.* Of Persia. Cusionuiry for tbero«to give 
• every woman a piece of go^t when they visited Persia, iv. 341^ 
Therefore few of them made that visit, ib. * 

King^s^Ei/Cj an offit^r belonging to the king of Persia, vi. 127. 

of A7///76, a title assumed by Demetrius Poliorcctes, v. 388. 
Knights, or equestrian onlcr, v. 307. 

Knot. Gordia^i knot cut by Alexander. See GorcJiaji, 
Knowthy^dfj v. 252. 


L. 

LABKO joins^n the conspiracy against Caesar, vi. 67. Lieutenant 
• to Brutus, 105. * 

\^Labicif it. 209. •• ^ 

LabienuSf while Cicsar’s lieutenant defeats the Tigurini,«v. 378. 

' He goes ove* from Caesar to Pompey, Eager for a ijattle, 
il2. Takes a voluntary oatlt not to quit tha field till he shall 
have roqted tlie enemy, ib. % 

^Mbjfrittth of Crete, i. 16. TbIseuB confined in it, 20. 

18,n. . * . .. ’ 

JjtBcojiutiftL name given to Calliaaf'family, iL 4f54. 
ilACecUmon, the Athenians accuiad there, u. 44. Attddeed by 
iii. 106, 107. Epaminofidaa goes thither as endWssadory 
iv, 105. A conspiracy there suppressed widi great art by Age. 

0 . * * . 
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ellau^, .Debts remitted) v. 145. Cleomcnes attempts to 
bringfthe constitutjon back to it’s first principles^ and e0^ts it 
in a good degree, 15G, 1G4. See Sparta, 

Lac^dfemmiia7is Invite Lycurgus to return, i. 116. He new-modcls 
their governnic'nt, ib. I'hej are of a musical, as well as insR'tial 
turn, 144. Their sharp and pithy saying.^, 141 — 144. Their 
method of educ:ition, ISl. The only people to whom was a 
remission of laborious exercises, 1 17. Tl)cir form of government, 

1 19. licfore a battle the king sadtificed a goat, and the music 
j)layed tlie hymn to Castor, 147. The king had an (Olympic, 
champion to tight by his side, ih. A Lacedaerndhian says, * the 
Athenians punish a man for being a gentleman,’ 14*9. Tjiey 
maintain the first rank among the states of Greece for five bun- 
ifred years, 1.58. The Sabines a colony of theiVi, and somci ^ 
their laws introduced by Numa, 16*5, IGG. Propose to. exclude 
from the general council of Greece^ such cities ns had pot joined 
in the war against Xerxes, [W2. This would havo* jiven the 
Lacedtemonians too much weight in the scale, ib, Tr^ersc ^he 
designs of Pericles, ii. :51. They fine Plistonnx tho^r king for 
'withdrawing out of Attica, and pass sentence of death on Cle- 
undrides for taking money to advise him to it, 35. Invade At- 
tica again und^r the conduct of king Archidamus, and advance 
ns far as Achnrnrc, 50. Make peace with the Bccotians, and 
deliver up Panactiis to the Athenians, but dismantlcyl, )28. 
Their en^assadors imposed upon by Alcibiades, and their pro- 
posals rejected, 130. EstocMii any thing just and honourable, 
which is advantageous to their country, iv. 99, 1205 Deprive 
Phoebidas of his command, and fine him 'for seizing the citadel 
of Thebes, but at the same tirae'^Jcecp possession of the citadel, 
ii. 346, 317. The great error of the Lacedaemonian officers in 
the Cadmea in not supporting the party of t‘he tyrants tl^e night 
they were attacked, 3,56. Those officers surrender the Ca4,ttwsq;*^ 
and are punished for It, ib. Their w’ars with the l^ersians under 
Agesilaus, ^v. S7. The Lnced.'cnionians entcr» Iheotia with a 
povverfui armyr 103. ^rc defeated by Pelopidas in the battle of 
Tegync; which is the first time they were ‘beaten by an inferior 
or an equal number, ii. 359. Defeated by Epaqiinondas and. 
Pelopida.s at Leuctra, iv. 105, and n, Their magrl^nimity on 
that defeat, ib. Not expert in sieges, ii. 476^ Their decree 
against the Athenians, and in favour of the Thirty Tyrants, 

205. Their regard for Cimon, the Athenian general, 315. De-* 
sire succours of the Athenians against the Tlelots itnd Messe- 
niant?, but send their forces back without ^ploying them. Hi. , 
3]cS. Their scruple about the oracle concernillg lame h&g, 
iv. 72. No enemy had been seen in their country for the s^ce 
of six hundred years, 1 10. Tlie^v lose the moderation usual to 
thcnii in time of success, upon an advantage gained by Archf- 
damiifa, son of Agesilaus, 114. Their answer to the ^embassadors 
of Tachos and Nectanabis, aM private instructions tb AgesUlius, 
119, 120. Whence the coemptions that led to their ruin, v« 
Their great deference^' their wives, 140. Pbil^annaen’s 
beluLviour to the LaccdsDmonianl, iiU 21. See Spafiam* 
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JLaceditntonian women, i. 131. Hi- 107< * 

Laccdammius^ one of the sons of Cimon, iii. 31.?. 

^Lacetanians defeated b 3 tCato tlie Elder, il. 507* 

Lachnres^ usurps the sovereignty of Athens, v. 397. He quits tlic 
place, 398. 

father of Eurycles, v. 490. 

Lachartmy blames Cimon for entering the territories of the Co- 
rinthislns witliout their leave, iii. 317. 

LaciaSf wivd of, ii. 14*4. # 

^Ladniufrfy promontory of, iv. 154. 

*Lacoy a friend minister of (ialba’s, vi. 237, 238- Despatched 
by the conspirators against that prince, 210 
^Liaconia divided by L}curgus into thirty thousand lots, i. 123. • 

cup. ^Sae Coikoju * 

Laconic manner of speaking. Sec Saj/hicrs. 

Lacraiidas advises Agesilaus, to let Lysander’b papers rest with 
him inithe grave, iii. 227- 

Lacratidjst^* According to some accounts, it was upon his accusa^* 
tion that Pericles was fined, ii. 54, 55. 

Lacritusj tWe orator, v. 286. • 

LieUtts\ happy in hiving no connexion with niqre than one wo- 
man, v. 53. 

, Cuius, whence his appellation of the ‘ Wislb,* v. 207. 

goes in disguise from Lepidus^ camp to advise Antony to 

attaelt v. 442 

Popilius, the conspirators alarmed at his ta'lking with 
Cffsar, v’l 70, 71. 

Laertes. Cicero siiys, ^4ie lived his life,^ v. 343. » 

LavinuSf the consul, answers Pyrrhus, that the Romans neither 
accepted him as an arbitrator, nor feared him as an enemy, iii, 
87. Jj9 defeated by Pj rrhiis, 89, 90 
LaiSf the Corintliian^courtesan, .^aid to be the daughter of Ti- 
^aadria, Alcibiades’ mistress, li. 172. Taken, when very youhg, 
by Nicias, at JI>ecara, and sold among the other e.^tbes, 

Lake Alban. See AUmn. Curtian. Se^ Ciirfi^{7i. Lucanian. 
IPs waters sometinn's sw eet and sometimes salt, ni. 461. Thrasy- 
inenhm, the battle fought near it, ii. 67. 

Lamachus y^iKid in commis.sion with Nicins and Alcibiades for the 
Sicilian ^r, ii. 137. Brought into disrepute by his poverty, 
143. A mort spirited general than Nicias, ?/;. iii. 418, v. 
• Takes the opportunity of Nicias’ .sickness to engage the Syracu- 
sans, 426w He lyid Callicrates, the Syracusan general, engage 
in combat, and fall,by each (Tther's hand, ib. t 

t— of Mytrbenc, the sophist, his panegyric upon Philip and 

AtlxaDdcr,w. wl. , 

Lamif yeaned with die figure of a tiara upon it’s head, and in 
/mother respect a monster, iv. 426. Considered as a bud omen 
by Alexanaer, , i' 

Lamiat the qpurtesan, becomes theifavourito mistress of Detne- 
metrios, diough much older than he, v. 377» 378. An eblor- 
tmnisei4 of her providing, 390. t^lcd * Demetrius* Ileli^o]i%* 
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iL fObjcfts to the sentence of Bocclioris in an affair in her own 
way, 391. 

'fLamidt the war thence called * Lainian/ iii. G6, n. iv. 41. v. 27, 
872. 

Lamp, The sacred lamp at Athens extinguished in the time of 
the tyrant Arlstion, i. 183. Lighted again by fire gainedlfroni 
the sun-beams, tb, 

hampito^ wife of Archidamub, and mother of Agis, iv. 70.^ 

LampOi the diviner, predicts fioin the horn of a ram, that Pericles’ 
party would soon be greatly superior to the opposite onef it. 10. 
Lamponim the Lucanion, lieutenant to Telesinus, jii, 273. ' 

Lampra^ an Athenian borough, ▼. 39. 

^LampriaSf grandiather to Plutarch, v. 451. f- 

fLflwpifltMA taken by L}sandcr, iii, 197* A cijy given to Tlie- 
niifiitocles by the king of Persia, to supply him with wint, i. 

Lamjjrus or * the Buffoon,* a surname of one of the Ptpicmies, ii. 

187. % V 

Lanassa^ daughter of Cleodcs, and wife of the elder Pyrrhusf iii. 

, 66 . ' 

daughter of Agathocles, married 'co Pyrrhus, iii. 76. 
Leaves him, and mairies Demetrius, 78. 

•fLangOf V, 169/ 
f Lan^iobrita, iv. 18. 

Language^ the Latin, anciently much mixed with Greek, Rd77# 
Lao^ce of Troy, said to have had Clymcnc, by Demophobn, i. 43. 

On painting her stoiy in the portico called Pcccile, Polygnotus 
* pu{8 the figure of Elpinice m her loom, ui. 298. 

ZMomedon refuses Hercules the horses he had promised him, and 
' Hercules takes Troy the fiist time, iv. 2. 

■■ — the Orchomenian, his cure for the spleen, v. 2^7# 

— ■ — the Athenian, iii. 305. 

Luph^siius the orator, accuses Tiniolcon, ii.'274. • 

f Lapitha, ^.Theseus assists them against the Centaurs, i 37, 36, 
Laras or Lars, a common name of the Tuscan kings, i. 293. 
Laicniia, Tne story £f Larentia and Hercules, i. 54. 

Larentialiaf a festival kept in honour of Acca Larentia, i. f 4. 
f Laiissaj city of, iv. 89, 220. 
fiflr/wzw, river, iii. 10. 

Lartuts, See Spurius Lartius^ and Titus Lartius 
I Lar^/nna^ a city of Bceotia, iii, 268. , 

\ Latins demand a number of free-born virgj^s of tlip Romans, i. 
IQO. Invade the Roman territories, 4Qd. Are defeated by 
Camillus, 404. 

LLtin feasts. See Feasts, 

LatmuSf son of Telcmachus, i. 51. 

1 itus, his vision, ii. 204.t 

Latv^ fright^ by a wild-bear near mount Ftourn, ii. 360. 
Latamyas and the Thessalians defeated at Genestus^i. 384. 
Laughter, a little statue dedicated to tlie God of Laughter by Ly« 
curgus, in the public hall where they used to eat, L l/Ol 
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Lamnia^ L 51* 
f Laviniumy t. 89. 
f Laurentunif !• 89* 

La^rentia, See Lareniia. 

f Laurium^ a silver mine belonging to the Athenians, i, 315, and 
n. ^ '^emistocles proposes that it’s revenues, which used to be 
divided among the people, should be applied to the building of 
ships, 316. # 

^LauA>nf a city in Spain, taken by Sertorius in sight of Pompey, 
iv. 24*. • 

Law of Romulus relating to husband and wife, i. 88. Of Pericles 
(gainst bastards. See Jiastanh. Of the Spartans never to make 
one man twiee admiral, iii. 195. Easily evaded, iL Agrafian^ 
against htibery, drc. See Agrarian^ Brider^^ &c. 

Lawgivers f i, 172. « 

Laws ofil^curgus not reduced to writing, because the practice of 
whatAhey enjoined was to be interwoven with the whole course 
*of the l^drtan education, i. 130. For the particular laws of Ly- 
curgus, see Lyqurgus* Of Draco, Gracchus, Solon, &c., 'aee 
Druco^ &c- , 

— — . To men of few words few laws sufficient, i. H3. Com- 
pared to spiders* webs, 22k Should be so (Contrived, that the 
obscjfvanee may he more advantageous than the breach of them • 
Pufpoi^'ly left ambiguous, to increase tlic power of the popular 
judges, 2t3. 

Lawsuits ceased in Sparta, on the prohibition of gold and silver, 
i. 149. 

League^ Achxan. See Acha^^ns, 

t LehadiUy iii. 253. Sylla’s victory foretold by prophecies tlienc(\ 
255.SI Taken by Isysander, 223. 
wij^echteimy v. 175. %i. 176. , 

t Lectum^ a promontory in the country of Troas, iii. 331, * 

tie^e5,*iv. l7V' 

Legion^ formed by Romulus, i. 67- Douhjed, 82. ^ IIow many men 
it contained at dhlbrent periods of the commonw^ealth, 82, n. 
Lentites offered on the tombs of the dead, iii. 475. 

Lentulus BdtiatuSj trains up gladiators in Capua, who break from 
him and raise war, iii. 457* 

Spinster, iv. 436. 

* ...I, — sent into Asia by Flaminius, iii. 45. ’ 

the consul, marches against Spartaciis, and is defeated, 
iii. 459. • * s 

— ti — ■ - - the (onsor, iv. 150. ^ 

— , tlie consul, averse to a reconciliation, between Pompey 

and Caesar, refuses to assemble the senate, iv. 201, 202. Opposes 
• Caesar’s demands, v. 431. C;alls (^fcaar a robber, and says tliere 
was teed of arms, not voices, agftinst him, iv. 395. Di($^es An- 
tony ap^Curio out of the scnate*h6usc, ib, v. 430, 431. 

— -^-,\ucius, coming to i%ypt, and wandering ^diNmt ig- 
norant of Pompej 's fate, is put to death, iy . 220. 
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LentiJu^ Cornelius, liis character, v. 311. Whetice his name of 
Siirtf, 812. ‘ Joins’ in Catiline’s conspiracy, v. 71, 811. Is ex- 
pelled the senate, but afterwards restored, 811, and n, A say- 
ing of his, 812. Infatuated by vain predictions, Draw^'die 
embassadors of the Allobroges into the conspiracy, 313. Is 
convicted in full senate, and taken into close custody, And- 
executed, 318. 

Leo of Byzantium, a saying of his, i?i. l.Sl*. f ^ 

— the Corinthian, sullies from the (‘itudel of Syracuse, and dis- 
lodges the enemy from Achradina, ii. 253. * 

Lcobute.^^ the Athenian, accuses Pausanias of a/treasonable dcsjgn 
# against Greece, i. 84*5. 

Leochares the statuary, iv. 304. • ^ t 

LeoaateSy an Athenian of considerable note, ii. 4*78. 

Leonaius the Macedonian, warns Pyrrhus of the dc&igui which 
an Italian had upon liim in battle, iii 88. Y 

— one of Alexander’s geiieniis, directed, after, the ileath /)f 
that prince, by Perdiccas, to estibliish Eumenes in t?ic govern- 
ment of Capj)«idocia, iv. Id. Conceives a pcojcct to seize the 
kingdom of x\Li/*edon, which he mentions m confidence to Eu- 
menes, 42. Sept by Alexander to the ladies of Dariiih’ family, 
271. Employs a number of camels, to bring him e.iithoutof 
Fgypt, to be used only in wrestling, 303. Joins Antm»^I*r, v. 
30. Is killed in battle, ib, 

Leontdasy uncle to Charilaiis, king of Sparta, i. 113. 

— — , king of Sparta, telk one \\ ho t ilked well, bn< at an un- 
scasorable time, tint * lie should not talk so much to the pur; 
pose, of wliat it i\as not to the purpose to talk about,’ i. 1]«3. 

, slain at Thermopyla*, i. 824 

— , Alexander’s! tutor, iv. 24(). Bids him ‘ be spaVin of 
frankincense, till lie had conquered the several countries w, 
it grew,’ 278, 279. , . ^ 

— — , kinj^ of Sparta, son of Cleonynms, v. >38. His cha- 
racter, 140, He opp^es Agis in his reform itions, ri. Ad- 
heres to the party ot the rich, wlio were against the ren|§ssion 
of debts and divLsion of hinds, /5. Is accused l\v Lvsander, 
and flies lo the temple of Minerva, fur refuge, 14 i45 Is 
deposed, 145. Is restored, and C'h ombrotus, wl^o had been set 
up in his stead, is banished, 148, 1 19. Ti.e great virtue of his 
daughter, who was wife to Cleombrotus, ib* 150 He compels 
the widow of Agis to niuiry his son/’leomenc^, 155. 

Leonti(A.}i espouses the Spartan interest at Tlfebesj^ancl becomes 
ODq,^of the tyrants there, ii. 847. Sends assas^ins^ against 
Theban exiles a: Athens, who kill Androclides, ib. Is killed hy 
Pelopidas, 354. i 

t Leontines^ ii. 260. iii. 97, 417. vi. 2*C, 87. 

LetmtiSf tribe of, i. 311. ii. 45^. 

f Leoniocephaltfs^ i, ^ „ 

Jteos the herald, discovers to Theseus the conspiracy of the Pnl- 
ij^tidm, i* 14. 
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Leosthenea^ the Athenian ii^ncral, author of the Lamlan war» iii. 
66. V. 27. What passes between him and Hiocion, ii.2SH. iv. 
27. His victories^ 28. His death, ib. 

Leotjjjchidasj one of the ancient kings of Sparta, asks liis friends 
at Corinth, * whether trees grew scjuarc there,* i. 130, 131. 

born in marriage to Agis by Tuiiaca, but beJievOd to 
be the of Alcibiudes, li 14*7 iv. 72. Acknowledged as his 
son by Agi^ upon his Jeith-bed, //;• Set aside os spurious, 
throu|^h the mnnagement of L 3 'sander, ib. Sec also iii. 21t>, 217. 
Lrpida^ contracUd to Cato, marries Scipio, v. 53. 

Lepidus^ Marcus jibiilius, chief of the senate, ii. .833. 

— ■ ■ ■, Marcus, a^inst the inclination of Syllii, chosen consul i 

through the iijterest of Pompey, iv. 1 1*2. Attempt* ailcr tlie 
ddhth of S^lla to make himself absolute sovereign of Home, /A. 
14'3. flics into Sardinia, ai^d dies of grief for his wife’s infi- 
delity, ll4^ 

— — . fftsar chooses him for his colleguc in the consulship, 
v.®4'35. Fprftfis the triumvhate with Antony and Octavianus, 319, 
330. Has Africa ^or his share, 4.31. * 

Leptine^ and Poljperchon kill Callippus vi. 53, 51^ 

— tyrant of Apollonia, surrenders it to Timoleon, and is 
sent to Corinth, ii. 2»>0. 

, brotlier of Dionysius the Elder, \i. 10. 

f Lcsto^^n •12.3, 118. 

LeKhe^ a place at Sparta where the old men meet for convers^r- 
tion, to aduch the new-boui children were caiiied to be c>ca- 
mined, i. 136 * » 

Letters^ Laconic, i. 112. ii. 156 jv. 8(>. 

I* Leucadiaus, v. 271. 

Leucaria.m Itoiua sup^msed by some writers her dwii^ghtcr by Italus, 

\ Leu(dSj a Coiintliian colony, ii. 218. Apollo’s temple tlicre, 
iv. 153. • • , 

Leucothetty the goddess, i. 367. ^ 

t Lcudra^ battle of, ii.j 307, 368. iv. 105, and n. Another battle, 
V. 16(J? 


Leuntridic^ daii^hters of Scedasn«-, their rape, and the sacriacc to 
be made t(f their mants^ ii 365, 366. 

Leuctrurtiy ii. 366.* 

■fCcwcaj, river, ii. 302, 309. 

Liber Pater. • See ^ 

JAberaUa^ iy. 422. • ^ 

JLiberi^f of man *net inconsistent mtli the co-operation of God, 

ii. 215. • 


games of, observed at l(latmfe in honour of the brave 

Greeks who fell in battle there, *11. 478, 480. 

——proclaimed to all Greece by ‘Hauiinius, at the Isthmian 
games. So^ Games’. 

— , an aftar reared to heir by the ii. 477. 

f Libetkra^^f pioB* 

Libitina^ (he goddess of /unerals» ^ 
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Libo had the command for Ponipey of the fleet that watched the 
mourn of the harbour of Brundusium, v. 432. 

Library, That of Alexandria burnt, iv. 414. That of Pergamus 
give!) by Antony lo Cleopatra, v. 4SJ. That of Lucullus o^cn to 
all tlic Grecian literati, iii. 387* 

^Libya^ ii. !“»(>, iii. SK 
Libj/^t V- 138. 

f Libi/xm, in Bi^hjnia, iii. 57- 

Lice, See D^^ca^c, • 

Lu ha^, the T/ic*. i! ririonian, celebrated for bi« lio<;]atallty, iii. 307. ^ 
LiiitiKij dan 'jit o/ I icn.ii!' Crassus, and v/ifdof Caius Gracchu.«, 
r V. L'22. Jlei diH'OLr'^c to her husband, 238^ 1^39. Deprivtd of 
her dowry after his diatii, , 

* , the vestal virgin, M. Crassus pays UiC court to htil, in 

ordc'r to bir, her estate, iii 41*7« , 

Luitiius Stolo raises a ^»u\’t commotion in Romo, by infisting that 
one of the consuls fhould i)‘j chosen out of the P)otWi\ps, i. 412 
Appointed geneial ol hors.*, 111. Procures a law that no' one* 
«sliould possess aho\e five Imudicd acres of land, and is the hist 
that breaks It,;/; 

See Crnsstts 

— , s(iv«inf ti. « ains (Tracclius, v. 201. KiOed in attempting 

to didend Ins master, 210. 

— — , Publius, detei.Ud by Pci^i us, hi ig of Macedonr if *2^1. 

— — wlien aecitsed b) ( iceio, goes home and ilrcssc'^ 

himself in a wliitu gown, c\a c'.cuie of beim; ac^|uittcd ; but 
finding that he was cast, kills limi'-eil’, \f 302, 3U.3. 

^ CowMsi. 36f). 

Liefors^ pcisoiis who attended on the great officers of state among 
the Romans, why so called, i. OK 
IJn^m7iu(it, his monument, Pyi^lni. f.Jlt there, iii 110. 

Lf/r. A geneial should not be prodigal of his Iif<-, ii JHl, 31Y. 

Qv’ntus, d(‘fciuled with great eloquent i| li'y Cicero before 
Csrs.ir, V. .3^2 Is j^icquittcd, ib. Yet afterward in the con- 
spiracy against Caisar, vi 8(5 , 

Light. A great one appeared ovtr CcTsaPs can )p the i^ht pre- 
ceding the battle of Pharsalia, iv. 213, 408. ♦ , 

Lis;hinhigy a ridiculou', story of a cburiii for it, i. C95. Places 
struck with liglitning accounted sacred, i 162. 

Ligurians, The expedition of Paiilus yEiuilius a jainst them, n. 
287. And of Fabuis Maximus 65 Kxcrcise piracy as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules, 287. Form a barrier against the Gauls, 
jA. Under Marius engage with the Ambronesi iii- lU . • 

^ Lilybauniy promontory of, ii 261. ‘ < 

Limntvusy killed in defending «^lexander in a city of the Malll, 
iv. 235. ‘ 

Ximiticv', a Macedonian, conspires against AlexandtT, and is killed 
in the resistance be mode to those who were scn( to apprehend 
him, iv. 315. ^ 

fLindus, ii. 437. v 

fLingoneSf a people of Gaul, iv.^ S89. 
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Lions let loose in the city of Megara, vi. 64?. • • 

f Lipaream^ attach the Roman bhips, charged erlth an o&ring for 
Delphi, i. STri. 

+ Lf’m, river, iii. 168. 

Luffing, That defect graceful in Alcibiodes, ii. 114. 

■ of the gout, pain in the feet so called by Strabo, iii. 267. 

Lituus^ ^le crooked .staft’ of Romulus used by the augurs, i. 88. 

Lost when the Ciauls burnt Rome, and recovered by miracle, ib* 
Livia^ thef^'ife of Augustus, ^v. 508. vi. 213. 

^Livius yjrusuSf uncle to Cato the Younger by the mother’s side, 
V. 48. • 

— l)ru\uSi trijjune with Cains Gracchus, v. 2Sl. Tlie senate 
put him upon opposing that popular man, by acts of greatef 
jjopulantj’, //>► ^ 

• Pomitmhu^ general of the Latins, i. 100. 

— — AInrenSy what he said ^^oncerniiig Tarentum, ii. 99. 
f Locri i iTzephymy ii 434. 
t Loerhf II. 359. vi 4, 167. 

f LoHiuSy lUarcus, C'ato’s collogue in the qumstorship, v. 64. 

— — , Lucius, i% 16. ’ • 

J^onomnmisy a suriiaoio of ArtaKcrxcs, vi. 1 1 1. 

Lovcy how by the philosoplicrs, i. 103. What the love of 

the gods tow ird men, 171. 

Loit^ ^0 month so called, iv. 242. 

l)ist»ase, Sylla and others die of it, iii. 282, 283. 

"^Luccoy iii. 467. 
t i«rflw/rtw1ake, iii. 41^. 

^LucanianSy iii. 83. » 

JLucerensesy one of the Roman tribes so called, i. 83. * 

Lticilius the tribune pioposos the choosing of I’orapcy dictator, 
but is^ opposed Iiy Vato, and nearly turned out of office, iv. 194. 

- ■‘•t- J»uficrM liimseR’ to be taken, to save Brutus, vi. 104. JHia 

speech to ib, lie attends Antony in liis retirement uito 

the desert, v. 192. • 

LneinSy son of Camillus, i. 406. 

— ^w/o?i 2 V«, his rebellion against iiomitian m Germany, ii. 
314. The yews of his being cut to pieces wntli his whole army 
suddenly ^^)ri*ad in Rome, and the author not to be found ; yet 
confirmed aftyward, ib. 315. See all the other Lucii under 
their family-names. ^ 

Lnex^iiay the wife of Nunia, i, 205. 

ifcr rape flic cause ef the abolition of kingly government 
, in Rome, i. 271, 2^2. • 

Luerfiusy the/atfier of Lucretia, elected consul, i. 288. Dies^ ti. 

• 1 — Ofeila besieges young Marius in Praeneste, iii. 275. He 

applies for4he consulship agaii^t the inclinations of Sylh, and is 
killed by hjs order, 279. 

«■ — ■ — , Lucius, chief senator, i. 401. 

LucuUian coilb, iii. 327. Games, iii. 358. 

Lucullus. Lucius, his grandfather a ihan of consular digidi^iii. 
325. MetcUos Itomimcas wte his unclOf ib. Hii imA 
voifivi. . 2E‘ . • 
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guilty^ of Mbezzling the public money, mul hia mother a woman 
of in(]|jffGrent reputation, ib. Detects 'fSei^ilius his father’s 
accuser, in some misdemeanor, and prosecutes him for it, 326. 
Has groat command both of t!ie Greek and Latin tongues, ib. 
Sylla dedicates his CommenUiries to him, ih. Versed in ^the 
liberal sciences, ih. Writes a short history of the Marsi in Greek 
verse, 327. His great aflection for his brother Marcus, ^ They 
are created aidiles together, ib. Distinguishes himseit in the 
Marsian war, thougli then very yoilng, ib. His constancy and 
mildness recommend him to Sylla, who makes use of liis Services 
from first to last, ib. Sylla gives him the direetkm of the mint, 
ib. Sylla sends him out during the siege of ^thens, with a few 
r fijjips in search of provisions, ib. He brings^ Crete over to fiiat 
general’s interest, 328. Puts an end to the civilcjwars ih Cyrene, 
ib. Sails to Kgypt, and finds a magnificent reception therdj ib. 
Ptolemy refuses to enter into aUiance with Sylla, but offers 
Lucullus presents to the value of eighty talents, 229>. ,Lucullus 
touches at Cyprus, ih. The stratagem lie made use of to escape 
the enemy’s ships, ih. Gets a fresh supply of ships ^at llhocfes, 
find reduces several islands in the i^'-gean seiv ih. Is desired by 
Fimbria to shut, up Mithridates in Pitana by sea, while he attacks 
him by land, 330. He rejects the proposal, and suffers Mithri- 
dates to escape, ih. Defeats the king’s fleet twice, .331. 
Conveys Sylla and his army from the Chersonese to the Asiatic 
coast, 331. Being commissioned to levy the fine, laid lijr Sylla 
upon Asia, and to coin the money, he performs the odious part 
of it in as lenient a manner as possible, ih. Punishes' the Mity- 
Icana for having joined Marins’ party, ?7;. '332. Has no hand in 
^ the troubles of Italy, 332. Is constituted by Sylla guardian to 
his son, ih. This the foundation of ih6 jealousies between 
Pompey and Lucullus, ih. After the deaih of Sylla, <Lucullus 
is^ chosen consul with M. Cotta, ih. A newwarwdth Mithri^gJ^ 
being proposed, Lucullus readily supplies Pompey with money in 
Spain, lest ue should come home, and be appointed to the com- 
mand agaitisW Mitliri^'/ites, ih,{V,\[\, Prevents L. Quintius the 
tribune floni rescinding the acts of Sylla, 333. The method he 
takes to get the goverimient of Cilicia, f)34. Gains the ctSnmand 
in the Mithridatic war, His collogue Cotta ^sent with a 
fleet to guard the Propontis and Bithynia, ih. ^Lucbllus passes 
ii^to Asia, with a legion raised in Italy on this occasion, ib^ Finds 
the Roman troops iu Asia, particularly those called * Fimbrians,* 
intractable and entirely corruptee}, but brings them** under dis- 
dpAhe, ib. 33.7. Mithridates newwnodels h'is army, anjd brings it. 
frijm show to use, 335. Tlie people of Asia exfremely opp\2ssed^ 
by the RomanHax-gatlierers and usurers; Lucullus redresses ^heir 
grievances, ib. Cotta fights Mkhriclatcs, and being defeated and 
shut up in Chalcedon, Lucullus 'marches to his relief, 336. Noble 
sayings of Lucullus, ib. He goes to meet Marius, whom Serto- 
rius had sent to Mithridates, but the two armies are^^parted by a 
prodigy, 337. Resolves to reduce Mithridates by famine, ib. 
Mitlirldates decamps in the nigb^ and lays siege to CysScum, 338, 
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Lucullu^ follows^ pd fake$ measures for cutting qtf hi^canvoys^ 
iL iMithrldatps* men have the art to perauadc the Cpiccnians^ 
that the Homans who lay upon Uie Heights, were Armenians^ 
3S9. But Lucullus finds means to send DeinOnax into the town 
Ao acquaint tliem with his arrival, iA. Lucullus conics up with 
part of tlic forces of Mithridates at the river Hhyndacus, destroys 
grc£^. numbers, and makes many prisoners, 34-1. Lucullus strikes 
another great blow near the Granicus, 342. Gives chase to a 
squndiipn of the enemy’s ^hips, takes them and kills thelji: admiral 
Isiflorus, 342. Destroys more of the king’s ships near Lemnos, 
and takes Mn^'^ius, the general sent by Sjrtorius, prisoner, id.Sl'S. 
The senate of:|r Lucullus three thousand talents, to enable him 
to fit out a fleer; but he tells them he shall drive Mithridatgs out 
,of the sea \^h the ships which the allies would give him, 344. 
He resolves to penetrate into Pontus, by way of Bithynia and 
Galatj^'a, ib. Finds provisions very scarce at first, but afterward 
Hieeto with them in extreme plenty, ib. Ilis troops complain of 
Ills ftikiiig the enemy’s towns by capitulation, instead of storm, 
34.'5. His answer to those who complained of his proceeding 
slowly, ib, Ifc leaves the siege of Amisus to iVTnrajna^ and 
inardics against INlithriilates, who wjiits lor, him on the plains 
of the Cabiri, 3i(). In the first engagement f^ie Homan cavalry 
arc put to the rout, ib, Artemulorus eondiirts Lucullus to a 
post which commands tlie plains of the Cabiri, 347. A 
second rencounter between the two armies, ib. A Dardarian^ 
grandee pretends to desert to Lucullus, with a view to assasri- 
nate Idni ; but is,.providoiitiallv disappointed, 348. Lucullus 
takes Cabiri, and many other places, where he finds much trea- 
sure and releases many pri<?(>ners ; amongst the rest, one of 
king’s sisters, named Nyssn, 35i. Subdues Tibareiie and Ar- 
incifla the Less,*.S,V2. Demands Mithridates of Tigranes, ib. 
ilieturns to the siege of Auiisifs, and takes it, ib. Weeps for the 
late Ckf thijt city, which is burnt and plundered, S.'JS. llcDuilds 
and peoplesMt,*«7y. The miserable state of Asia^Minof, relieved 
by his regulations, 354. The farmem of th% revenues raise a 
dignoiir against him in Home, but he is adored in Asia, 355. 
The (iregan cities in Asia institute a feast in honour of him, 358. 
He lav|*siege to Sinope and takes it, .359. Destroys the Cilicians 
who had thrown themselves into the town, ib. Endeavours to 
save the town on account of a dream concerning the hero^uto- 
lycus, Uf. Macharcs, son of Mithridates, sends him a crown of 
gold, and dcsirf| to lie admitted among the friends and allies of 
Route, .360. Lucullus leaves Sornatius, with six thousihd men 
j|n Pontua^ and with little more than double that number marches 
against Tigrancs and Mithridates^ ib* His ti^ops murmur, and 
the popular orators at declaim against him, ib* 361. He 

passes the Euphrates without difficulty, and has presages of 
success, ib* Passes through jSopbene, and pushes his mfurch to 
mount tt'aurus, ib. 362. Enters Armenia, ib. Mithrobarzapei^ 
is seM with a body of men to take ^be Roman general alive,, 362. 
I^ucujlus sends SextUtus agbin^t him, il. Tigranes leaves T^igra- 
“ ■ 2e-2. ^ 
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nocefta, arid* retires fo mount Taurus» intending to assemble all 
, his forces there ; but Lucullus cuts off the parties as they come 
upi 36S> Lucullus invests Tigranocertu, He leaves Muraena 
to continue the siege, and goes with a small party against 
Tigranes, Tigranes* saying on the diminutive appearadee 
of Lucullus* arm}% lie imagines Lucullus is dying, on his 
making a motion to pass the river, SfSfi. Somebody observes, *that 
day had been a black one to the Romans,’ and Lucullus says, * he 
will make it a white one,’ i/j. lie gains the advantage of th^ sum- 
mit of a hill, and bears down upon the enemy, who fly without 
striking a stroke, 367. He takes Tigranocerta/3§9. Finds im- 
mense treasures there, and makes a proper use/f them, iL 11^- 
'commends himself to the eastern nations by his justice and huma- 
nity, 370- Does great honour to the remains of l^ailyeniis, kii»g 
of Gordyene, who had been put to death by Tigranes, iL Receives 
embassadors from Parthia, 371. Finds the Parthians insincere, 
and meditates an expedition against them, ih. Ills troop^yj^ove re- 
fractory and mutinous, ib. He ascends mountTaurus, and irSarches 
agjiinst Artaxata, the capital of Tigranes, 372. Defeats Tigranes 
in another battle, 373. His army refuses to folJot/ him to Artaxata, 
374. He crosses mount Taurus again, goes against Nisibis, and 
takes it, ;6. 375./ His good fortune forsakes him, partly through 
liis own fault, 375. Murmuriiigs against him at Home, and 
practices for appointing another general, 376. His bijothernin- 
law Clodius excites the Fimbrians against him, ib. 377. His troops 
refuse to march for some time, but on news that Fabius was 
beaten by Mitliridates, they put themselves^ in motion, 377, 378. 
Triarius hastens to tight before the arrival of Lucullus, and is de* 
'^Aiatcd, 373. Lucullus proposes once more to inarch against Ti- 
granes, but his mutinous troops sliow theii; empty purges, fi. 
All that they will agn^e to, is, to keep the field, and to fight if 
they should happen to ho attacked, ib. Poinjicy succeeds '’Wfft 
in the coiiiin;}nd, 379. Their eoinmon friends hring them to an 
interview, ib. They meet upon polite terms at lir? t, but part 
greater cnemic!? than e\^ r, f;S(). 'fhe eireumstance of the lau- 
rels which the lictors of Lucullus gave to tiiose of Pompop^ ib. 
Pompey allows Lucullus tf) take no mme than sixteen hundred 
men home with him to attend his triumph, ib. 'Witkidiificulty 
he obtains his triumph, through the interest of Che patricians^ 
381. Tlie triumph described, ib. 382. He divorces Clodia for , 
her infamous life, uDvI is not more fortunate^in marrying Ser- 
vilia, ii’ato’s sister, 382. Soon quitJ* the aiKiirs of state, and re- 
tires to luxurious indulgences, ih. 383. His villaf, gardens, 
poiitls, purple rpbes, furniture for his house, and provisions Tor 
his table, ib. 38i<, 385. He entertains the Grecian literati in his 
house, 386. Cicero and Pompey^ sup wdth him, and'only allour 
him to say to his servants, ‘ We sup in the Apollo,’ 387. He 
collects books at an immense expense, and his libraries are open 
to all the world, ib. The Greeks in particular have Ms counte- 
* nandb) and he often confers with them on matters of leaisjing, ib. 
388 « He gixxs the preference to the ^cademy, Occa- 
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blonolly attends both tlib senate and the FoninpiY oMy quitting his 
pretensions to the lead, il, Pompey’s party suborn a person to 
accuse Lucullus of a design against Pompey’s lite» 389. Lucul- 
ius’ intellects faib and his brother has tlie care of his estate dur- 
ing the last years of his life, 390. The people insist on burying 
him in the Campus Marti us, but his brother begs leave to have 
it ddne in the Tusculan estate, id, 

Lttcullns^ Marcus, his brother Lucius’ particular attention 0 him, 
iii.^'i'A Appointed u.*dne along with his brother, ib, JActs as 
one of Syll;|t’s lieutenants, and gains a considerable victory, iii. 
270, Accuse i by Meiiitnius for some of Ills acts when quaestor, 
but acquitted, '^81. 

— , Marcus, |>raetor of Macedonia, iv. 360. • * 

bacumo^ Itfs intrigue with Arron’s or Aruu’s wife, i. 379. Hathcr 
a title than a name, ih. n, 

Lupercc-lia^ a feast of purilication, i. 86. A dog then sacrificed^ ib, 
Luperci iun about naked, and beat the women witli thongs to cure 
o them of barrenness, i. 8(). iv. 42S, 

^ Lusitmifa» iv. 370. vi. 2M). 

t Luaitamana^ seitd embassadors to Sertoriiis, iv. 1 3. Defeated by 
Cffisar, 370. 

Lustrations vi. 92. 

Lutatius Catulus, See Catulus. 

LuKiify ^ies from Sparta on the introduction of iron money, i. 121*. 

Increases amazingly at Home in a short period, iii. 163. 

Lybiss tl^ father of Lysauder, v. 138. 

^ Lycaonias v, 484. • 

Lyceum^ i. 3.'5. iii. 247- • 

t Lycias the actions of Brutds in that country, vi, 85, 66. ^ 

Lycim^iuSy his tomb in Argos, iii. 116. 

Lycomedex the Athenian, the first who takes a Persian ship in the 
mittle of Salamis, 1. ,335. * • 

Ifiue of Scy ros, receives Theseus whein^ banished from 

Athens, i. li. But afterward pushes him from a rock and kills 
him, ib. iii. 301. ^ ® * 

Lycon the player, inserts a verse in his part, by which he begs ten 
* talents ql* iVlexunder, and that prince gives them, iv. 285. 

— — of {Syracuse, an accomplice in the inurther of Dion, vi, 53. 
Lycophrouy brother of Thebe, assists her in killing her husband, 
t Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, ii. 386, 387. • 

•the Couiitliian general, killed in battle by Nicias, iii. 

406. • • e 

Lyrfriaxy the father of Polybius, chosen general by the Achasans, 
revenges Ihe death of Philopo^ineii, iii. 27. , * 

LycurgidtSy days observed in niemory of Lycurgus, i. 168- 
Lvcurgus,* the Spartan lawgiver, the times in which he flourished, 
i. 109, 110. llis genealogy, 110. He succeeds his brother 
Polydectes in the Spartan throne, but relinquislies it, it 
appears lhat his brother’s widow is' pregnant, U2. Preserves 
the chnld, and keeps the administration only as his guardkm, ih» 
*l'o get clear of umust suspicions, travels into foreign counties, 
•12 " • 
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till his nephew Charilaus should be grown up, 113. Visits Crete# 
and trdiasures up some of the Cretan laws, ib. 1 14. Persuades 
Thales, the lyric poet, to go and settle at Sparta, 114. Procures 
a copy of Homer’s poems in Ionia, 115. Selects one of the 
usages of Egypt, ih. Said by one; historian to have visited ^he 
Gymnosopliists, 116. Returns to Sparta, at the request of his 
countrymen, and resolves to alter the whole frame ot th4 consti« 
tution, ib. Gains the sanction of thp Delphic oracle, 117. Pre- 
pares the principal citizens, and enters the market- /lace with 
thirty persons well-armed, ih. Institutes a senatp, consisting of ' 
twenty-eight persons, who were to preserve /i just equilibrium 
^ between the kings and the people, 119. Muk^ an equal division 
of lands, 123. Banishes gold and silver, and {produces heavy 
iron-money, 124. Obliges all the citizens to eat at public tables, 
125. Has one of his eyes struck out, by Alcandcr, in an insurrec- 
tion, on account of tliis institution, 127. A descriptioif of these 

! )ublic repasts, 127 — 129. Chooses not to commit the [hiinciples of 
lis polity to writing, but to intenveave them with the e^cation 
of youth, 130. Commands the Spartans to have plain'and simple 
dwellings, ih. Not to fight often with thc^^aine enemy, 131 • 
His regulations ioncerning the virgins, 132. He fixes a mark of 
infamy upon olf. bachelors, 133. The Spartan marriages, how 
conducted, ih, 131. All jealousy removed, and adulteries pre- 
vented, by the husband’s occasionally consenting to tlu> dbrmnu- 
nication of his wife's favours, ih, No weakly children reared at 
Sparta, 136. The nurses excellent, ih, Tlie educaV’on of the 
boys undertaken by the public, when thf.y reached the age of 
seven' years, 137. The whole » an exercise of obedience, il\ 

*** Their attention to literature very small, ih. They are principally 
taught to be valiant and hardj% 138. Encouraged in parrying 
things off by surprise, but punished, if discovered, 139. Their 
Sffare diet contributes to make them tall, 'ib. They are atjCRs- 
tomed froractheir childhood to think, 141. If a^favdUrite boy 
offends, the person who had taken him into his protection is pu- 
nished, ih, iVey are taught to be concise jn their language, and 
to excel in sharp repartee, ib. Instances of that kind, 142, 143, 
144. Their reverence for old age, 133, 14t. Thc^Hpartan poe- 
try and music, 144. The king sacrifices to the Musts before a 
battle, 146. Their discipline less severe in wai^than in peace, 
ih\ 147. A saying of Lycurgus concerning a large head of hair,c 
147. Other rogiiliitions when they had takeatlie fielfS, ib, Ly- 
cur^is assists Iphitus, in regulating the Olympic* games, and or- 
ders a general armistice during those games, I4tti Tiie'disomline * 
of the Lacediivnonians continues after they arrive tk years ofnna- 
turity; and the whole city, in point of good order, is like one 
great camp, 149. Their citizcnis exercise no rnebhanic arts; 
and the Helots till the ground for them, id. Law-suits are ba- 
nished with money, ib'. Lycurgus encourages facetipusness, as a 
seasoning of their liard exercise and diet# 150. In^ructs them 
to live not for themselves, but for their country, id. vf he me- 
thod of choosing a new senator, in cast a vacancy, liJ2. His 
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repriilations With respect to burials and mournipg, 1^3. 'fie per* 
niits only some particular persons among the Spartans t^ travel ; 
and suffers few strangers to visit Sparta, ib, 154. He provides 
for the perpetuity of his laws, by making the people swear to ob- 
s€rve them till his return from Delphi, 157. with the same view 
he voluntarily puts a period to his life, 158. His establishment 
and the glory of Sparta continue for the space of five hundred 
ycafs, ib. His laws broken througli by the introduction of gold 
and |ilvAr, 159. Eulogiuih of Lycurgus, 181, 162. Leaves a 
• son named Antiorus, wlio dies without issue, 16'2. A feast called 
Lycurgidae, is (Observed in memory of him at Sparta, ib, 163. 
L)/':urgus^ head o^;^the Tediaei, i. 2()3, n. 

, the orator, v. 10. What he said to Phocion, 13. ^ • 

— . ^Thc conditions upon which he proposes to deliver up 

Byzantium to Alcibiades, ii. 159. 
t Lifcus^ river, ii. 270. iii. 31?*. 31*6. v. 414. 
t 850. iv. 48. vi. 1 16. 

LifdianTMarchy one of the Spartan festivals concludes with it, ii. 

■473. • 

I,yfrdnmisy iii. 13^1.* • 

Lynceus, See Ida,^^ « 

- - wrote a description of the entcrtainii^nt which Lamia 

provided for Demetrius, v. 390. 

Lym^4v^ 426. 

Lysander^ of Alopece, i. 357, 358. 

Lysakd£|}, his statue, or that of Brasidas, in the oratory of the 
Acanthians at Delphi, iii. 188. His father not of the royal 
.. line, but descended from the; Hcraclidse by another fanMly, 189. 
His education and cliaracttr, ib. Does not love money, 
fills l^parta with it^ and with tlie love of it too, ib. 190. Is pitched 
upon to act against the Lacedaemonians, ib. He proves a great 
d^cfuctor to the dity of Ephesus, ib. 191. Goes to Sardis ac- 
quain^<'ypus with the treachery of Tisaphernes, who, contrary to 
the king’s oi'Acrs, favoured Alcibiades and the ^thenian^ 191. 
Ingratiates himself greatly with Cyrusf who gi»es him ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold, ib. Increases the seamen’s pay, and, by that 
means, |l«iost empties the enemy’s ships, ib. Afraid to engage 
with Alcibiades, ib. Beats Antiochus, to whom Alcibiades had 
imprudently #eft the command of the fleet during his absence, 
» 192. Lays the foundation of aristocratical government iji the 

cities o£ Asia, i(^. Greatly lamented by the principal persons in 
those parts when be leates them, 193. Distresses his sus- 
c^or* Calliif'atidas, ib. The command is restored fo him, 
>95. Hrf and Callicratidus compared, ib. An instaioce of 
his duplicity and cruelty too, with res))ect to flie inhabitants of 
, Miletus,*/^. Large sums given him by Cyrus, 196. Pillages 
JEgxm and Salaniis, 197. Visits the coast of Attica, where 
Agis wa§ with his land-forces, ib. Takes Lampsacus, ib^ De- 
ceives tile Athenian fleet by his artful inanccuvres, 198. Falls 
upon when the men were gone ashore to divert themselves, and 
tak^ or destr^s th^ whole except the sacred galley called ^ Para- 
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^ lniy* ^'und eight ships, with whkdi Conon escapes to EvagoniSf 
king ^ Cyprus, 199, 200. Visits the maritime towns of Asia, 
and every where sets up an oligarchy, composed of his own 
friends and creatures, 203. Expels the Samians and Sestians, 
204. Restores the .^ginetsc, Telians, and Scionssans, to their 
possessions, ib. Obliges Athens, distressed by famine, to sur- 
render at discretion, so. Conditions on which ire agree^to make 
peace with the Athenians, 205. Finds a pretence to change 
their form of government, Bui^is all their ships (jputjtwelve, 
and pulls down their walls, with every instance of festivity, 20(}. . 
Sets up the Thirty Tyraiibi, Puts a garris/n'in the citadel, 
ib. Sends the treasures he had taken to La^d^emon, by Gylip- 
« pus, who opens the bottom of the hags, and takes out large 
sums, 207 . Sciraphidas proposes to exclude alPgoyi and sikrer 
money from Sparta, but Lysander has interest enough «to get it 
retained as the public treasure, 208^ He erects his ov^/n statue, 
and those of his officers in brass at Delphi, and dedicates two 
golden stars to Castor and Pollux, 209. He, Jit'ewisl, places 
there the gallop made of gold and ivory, which Cyrus had pre- 
^'nted him with, ib. Has altars erected U him, and hymns 
sung, 210. His favours to the poets who flattered him, ib* 211. 
Flattery makes^hiin extremely arrogant and cruel, ib. Instance 
of his cruelty, ib. On the complaint of Pliurnuhazus against 
him, the Ephori send the Scytale, and recall Jiim, 212. Plisu'na- 
bazus outwits him, and makes him his own accuser, 213. Ly. 
Sander pretends an obligation to visit the temple ot Jupiter Am- 
mon, ib. Returns, upon hearing that the,pligurchies were going 
to be'dissoivcd, 211‘. Is appoin{;ed general, ib. Is prevencc(l 
••irom taking Athens again, by tne jealousy of Pausanias, 215. 
The Athenians soon revolt ; and that circumstance redeems the 
reputation of Lysander, /A. Several sayings of his, - 26 . *'On the 
demise of Agis he flnds means to get Agesilaus appointed MRg, 
notwithstanding the pretensions of Leotycliidas, aad the lame- 
ness of Agftilaus, 21(). Advises Agesilaus to^ carry the war 
into Asia, andyoes witii him as one of his counsellors, 217. The 
king, finding that Lysander is treated with superior distinction, 
humbles him more than he ought to have done siicli a friend, ib. 
218. Lysander comes to an explanation with Agefjlaus, and 
has the lieutenancy of the Hellespont given him, ^.b, 219. Draws 
off Spithridates from the Persian interest, 219. Returns to,. 
Sparta, and forms a design to open a way to tlm throne to all the 
Citizens of Sparta, or, at least, to al! the Hecaclidac, io, Hopes, 
if he can effect this, to have the best pretensio|s himself,^20. t 
Ge\5 Cleon of Halicarnassus to compose him aii orition suiQkl)lc 
to the occasiou, ib, Endeavoup to support his scheme with 
divine sanctions, ib. The priests of Ammon accuse him, bu): 
the Spartans regard tliem not, ib. Avails himself of a pretended 
Senior Apollo, 221. Gives It out tliat there were certain oracles 
tit Delphi, which none but a son of Apollo was fio open, ib* 
Has the misfortune to see his scheme miscarry thrbjyigh the 
cowardice of one of Uie agents, ib* Churned with engaging his 
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country in the Boeotian war, 222. Sent against* the ^le^banr 
with one army, and Pausanias with anotlicr, 223. Takes Orcho* 
menus and Lebadia, ib. Sends letters to Pausanias, thUt he wilt* 
meet him at Haliartus, which the Thebans intercept, ib. Is at- 
tacked by surprise and killed, 224. Pausanlns recovers his body 
bv treaty, 225. It is buried in the territories of the Panopa;ans, 
ib, ancient oracle fulfilled by Lysandcr’s being killed near 

the* river Hoplites, 226. Ills poverty, which was discovered 
after l^s death, proves ^an advantage to his character, 227. 
Among his papers is found that political one, which discovered 
Ills dcwsign t(f r ,^ake tlio crown elective, //;. Agesilaus is inclined 
.to publish it, h it is restrained by Lacratidas, ib, 'i'he Spartana 
fine the persons, Vho desert their engagements with his daughtei^ 
^28. • 

Li/sandcr^ soYi of Lybis, v. 188. Chosen one of the Ephori throi^h 
the interest of Agis, 148. Proposes a decree ibr cancelhng 
of debtr, ib. Accuses king Leonidas, 14 1>. Is prosecuted by 
the EpTiori for his decree relating to debts, 115. Deceived by 
the artf*il Agesilaus, 146. 

LysandridaSf the Megalopolilan, his advice to Cleomenes, v. 180. 
L'jjdades of Megalopolis, sets hinisclf up tyranj there, in hopes of 
finding superior happiugss in power, vi. lS:t (-juits the sove* 
reignty, ib. Joins the city to the Acha'an league, ib. Is chasen 
^ey#ral of that league, and declares war against the Snurtaiis, 
tb, Cjuarrels with Aratus, and loses his intenst, 1S4. rorms a 
scheme to have all the honour of bringing Aristonuichus, tyrant 
' of Argds, into the 1^'ague, but is disappointed, ISS, Aratus ne- 
glects to support him with the infantry, and he is killed. by Cleo- 
menes, V. 160. •* 

J.ysiasy i. 87, «. 

Lysiclh^ a man in* a low' sphere of life, by the instructions of 
«A^asia becomes one of the [wincipul and must polite meu iu 
Athers, ii, 87- 

Lysidice^ daughter of Pclops and mother of Alcmelfti, i. 9. 
father of Aristides, ii. 441*. • • 

■ ^ , granil4t)n of Aristides, I'xpcricnccs the bounty of 

the Atlicj^laiis, ii. 489. Turns interpreter of dreams for his 
bread, if, 

king, forges a letter to Pyrrhus, as from Ptolemy, 
iii. 72. Ravages Upper Macedon, 78. Divides the kingdom 
ofMac^Hlon witli Pyrrhus, 80. Marches against him as iar as 
Kdessu, upon Pyrrhus retires, and Joses his share of Ma^ 

re.dom 81. ^ays to Oiicsicritus the historian, who reu<ftohiin 
dii accouilt oTtbc Amazon’s visit to Alexander, * Where* was I at 


that time f’ iv.812. Suspected by his allies dn account of liis 
great power, v. 85)5. lakcir prisoner by Dronucliartes, 405. 

the Acarnanian, preceptor to Alexander, iv. 246. 

Desires to go with his master against the Arabians onApti- 
libanus,^y which Alexander runs no small risk of his life,^yk. 

Lysippt{jf the Achaean general, iii. 16. 

■ Alqicandcr suifci-s no other artist to moke his itat|ie« 
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MACARIA^ (laughter of Hercules, ii. 366. ( 

•^Maccdon subdued by the Homans in the time of PerseOs, ii. 

319, 320. • ft ^ 

Macedonian trocTpa, ordered by Alexander to shave their teards, • 
I 7. } ' 

Macedonians^ great lovers of their kings, ii. 312 m' 

MacfAonicuSy a name given to Metellus, iii. 120.^ 

Machanidas^ the Lacedaemonian tyrant, killed in batflc by Phi- 
lop(cmen, iii. 14. 

Machare,% son of Mithridates, sends^Lucullus a crown of gold, 
and desires to be aclmitted into the friendship and ^iiance of 
the Romans, iii. 360. ^ 

Machccrioncs^ the posterity of Anticrates so called, iv. 116. 

MacenaSi v. 357. 

M(eliuSy Spurius, ftabbed by Servilius Ahala for aspiring to the 
monarchy, vi. 52^ 
fMavtisy ralus, ni. 133, 246. 

MagcctiSi brother to Pharnabazus, undertakes to dest|[oyo«Alci- 
blades, il. 171. 

Mafias^ brother to Ptolemy king of Egypt, his life saver} by Cleo- 
nienes, v. 189. »> 

Ma^iy the Persian, iv. 243. vi. 117. ^ 

a city given to Tliemistotles by the king of Persia, to 
supply him with bread, i. 354. 

Map^ncsian citizen. Antony gives the estate of one to a cook for 
drv^sing a supper, V. 417. ® ^ 

f Maprnesiansj iji. 43, 50. < 

MffgOf the Cahhaginian admiral, joins Icetes in liili attempt upon 
Syracuse, ii. 2^2. Mikiarries, and returns to Africa, 256. 

Mam^ i. 201. 

Mnimacterion^ ii. 480. 

Malchu^^ king of Arabia, sends forces to the assistance oS Antony, 

V. 484. « 


Makiics and Diogiton, sent by the Thebans into Thessaly to re- • 
venge the death of Pelopidas, ii. 385. 
fMale^y promontory of, v. 140. vi. 16S. 

Maliac Bay, il. 31. 

f MailL ’ Alexan^der's danger In the attack of their’cill^', iv. 331. 
MalliiiSf or Mnnlius, Lucius, • an lyssistant to Cuto the Elder, in 
attempting the heights near Thermopylae, ii. 510. • , 

Mameniij pretend to be descendents of Mamercus, the son of 
Nu*^a, i. 204. 

Mamercus^ the son of Numa, i. 180. 

, the son of Pythagoras, ii. 282. ^ 

tyrant of Catana, forms an alliacyre wkh Timoleon, ii. 
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<2i6. Envies his achievements, and enters into a«lcagrte wittif 
the Carthaginians, 266. Is beaten by Timoleon, and fltea^jto 
Hippo, tyrant of Messana, 270, 271. Surrenders to TAnoleon, * 
ana is sent to Syracusej where, upon his trial for breach of faith, 
aid other crimes, he attempts to kill himself, but is prevented 
and put to a severer death, 271. 
f Mamejrfhies, a warlike people, inhabitants of Messina, iii. 99. 
Mamvuriits VHuritu, See Veturius. 

jVfaac 2 ^af,|Caius, the consul, is beaten by the Numantines, and 
• makes peace ; for which he is disgraced and imprisoned, and 
the peace andu'^ed, v. 203 — 205. 

^ Mandonitm^ v. i'35. 

Mandricidas^ the Sjhirtan, tells Pyrrhus, * if he is a god, he wil^ d9 
tiiem no inju^ice ; if a man, there will be found as good a one 
as he,’ ]ii/i06. 

Mandroclidas^ the son of Eephanes, assists Agis in his schemes 
for restoring the Spartan constitution to it’s original purity, v. 
Jld8. ^ t?alled to account for it by the Ephori, 145. 

Manilius expelled the senate by Cato, ii. .517. 

— — the tribuie, his law in favour of Pompey,^)Ui^6l. Ac- 
cused of having robbed the public, ^nd defended by Cicero, v. 
303, m . 

Manipulu what so called, i. 60. ^ 

i. 60. 

Mantm Acilius Glahrio^ sent against Antiocims, whom he defeats at 
Thermopylne, iii. 2.3, .50. 

• AquiliuSf iii. J37. 

•; Curitis Dcntiitus triumphs thrice, ii. 494. Cato the Elder 

oflen visits liis little farni,«f6. He defeats Pyrrhus, iL Ills 
answer to the Saninite embassadors who oilered him goId,1(6. 
495.* 

Almlinsj Titus, the temple of Janus shut in liis consulship, i. 203, 

f witii Sylla’s veterans, engaged in Catiline’s conspfracy, 

v. 308. • • ^ 

-, Torquatus, causes his own son t# be bel’^’adcd for lighting 

without orders, though he gained the victory, ii. 7S. 

— wl\p saved the Ciq>itol, put to death for aspiring to the 
suprenig* power in Home, i. 408. 

, the tilbune, opposes Flaminlus in his solicitation for thp 

, consulship, iii. 32. 

defeated by the Arabroncs, iii. 143. 

■ , Lucius, i1<^eatcd by Sertorius’ lieutenant, iv. 16. 

— j Lucii|». See AlaUim* 

— / coifepires against Sertorius, iv. 

— — , his application to Tiberius Gracchus, v.*210, 21 1. 
f Mantineeiy iii. 2, 13. Besic^^d by Cleomenes, v. 161. Taken by 
Aratus, v. 161. vi. 190. Its name changed to Antigonia, vi. 200. 
Battle of Mantinea, ii. 131. 

f MarathSuf a city of Tetrapolis, i. IS, n. Battle of, ii. 45?. ^ 
Marai/u/fiian bi|ll, conquered by Theseus, i. 14, 15, and n. 
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MaralliuSf to fulfil an oracle, offers himself up at the head of 'tire 
larmy, i. 41. 

Jilareminiis and Domltius, demand of Pompey, whedicr he will 
stand for the consulship or not, iii. 467« iv. 190. 

MarcelluSy brother-in-law to Caesar Octavianus, v. 347- « 

— Marcus, goes with Crassus to Cicero's house at midnight, 

with letters relating to Catiline’s conspiracy, v. 309. i 

— , the tribune, son of the conqueror of Syracuse, iif4.S5- 

son of Caius, Iris mother Octavia dedicates a/Mbr;iry, and 
Augustus a theatre, to his memory, ii. 437. 

the consul, calls Cmsar a public robh^ 200. Com- 
mands Pompey to prepare for the defence his country, ^01. 
the quaestor, v. 66. Collegue with Cato, ib, 
Marc£LLUS, Marcus Claudius, consecrates the 9po)ia Opima to 
Jupiter Ferctrius, i. 76. The original of his family^ ii. 389. 
Wnence the surname of Marcellu;^; ib. His great skill in war, 
particularly in single combat, 390. He rescues his bji;othep Ota- 
cilius, ik Appointed adile and augur, ii. Ap[)f>inted con^'u!, 
and takes Cneius Cornelius for his collegue, 391*. Viridomarus, 
Jemg of^thiXiGesatac, laying waste the country' about the Po, Mnr- 
cellus defeats and kills hjm, 395, 396. Consecrates the Spolia 
Opinia to Jupiter Feretrius, 396. Is honoured with a ttiumpli, 
397. Is sent with a fleet to Sicily to oppose Annibal, 399. After 
the great blow at Canna;, sends fifteen hundred menjou^vst in 
the defence of Rome, ii. Is ordered to head the remainder of 
the Roman army, which had retired to Canusium, ii. What 
Annibal said of him, 400. Marches to the relief of Naples and 
Nola, «i. Recovers Bandius to tl^e Roman interest, 401. Defeats 
. Annibal, ii. 402. Is called to the consulate, but lays it down, 
upon the omens being declared inauspicious, 402. Attacks An- 
nibal wlien he had sent out large detachments for plunder, and 
defeats him again, 403. Thii^e hundred -"of AnnibaPs cafaliy 
come over to him, ii. On the death of Hieronyirus, the Car- 
thaginians a$iiert their claim to Sicily again, and Marccllus, now 
consul tlie thiid time, cIs sent into that island, 404*. With much 
difficulty he procures leave from the senate^ to employ thr fugi- 
tives from Cannsc, 405. Takes Lcontiuin, ii. AttjPjcks Syracuse 
both by sea and land, 406. Prepares a prodigious mirdiine upon 
eight gallies fastened together, ii. This luacfainj called * Sam- 
bqca,* broken in pieces by Archimedes, 410—412. Turns, into^ 
a blockade the siege of Syracuse, 413. Takes Megarg in Sicily, 
414. Attacks Hippocrates at AcrKlac, aiirk kills e»ght thousand 
ofhSmcn, ii. In the conferences held with the Syracusans 
aboTit the ransom of Daniippus, he takes notice of attow'cr w^'nich 
might be gained, ii. In the nig^it of Diana’s festival he gets 
into the city, and forcibly enters the Hexapylum, 41 J, 416. HLs 
officers compliment him on his taking tlie city, but lie weeps at 
the thought of wdiat it was to suffer, 416. He is much affiioted 
,(221 tlm unhappy fate of Archimedes, 418. His tae^cy to the 
people of Enguium, 421. He is called home carry on the 
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war against Annibal, ih Carries with him the m6sttva1uftW ^ ' 
. the statues and paintings from Syracuse^ ib. Is satisfied wi^ ad 
Ovation, 423. Accused by the Syracusans before tlie^senatc, 
but honourably acquitted, 424 — 426; Continaes his protection 
tosthem notwithstanding^ and their liberty and laws by liis means 
are confirmed to them, 426. Marclies againts Annibal, and acts 
with n:\pre vigour than the officers before him, ib, Kecovers the 
best towns of the Samnites, and liiakes three thousand of Anni* 
bai’s nier|prl6oners, 427* <Jneius Fulvius, the proconsul, with 
* eleven triounes, and great part of his army being slain in Apulia^ 
Marcellus revlrl{(es his death, ib. Annibal lays many snareafor 
him, but he escapes them, 428. Confirms Quintus Fulvius dic- 
tator, his collcgtib having refused to nominate him, 428, 4^9ii 
Watches the Actions of Annibal, while Fabius Maximus besieges 
Tarentum,*429. Is beaten at Canusiuni, 429. Kenews the 
cbai'ge the next day, and amply redeems the Roman honour, 
430, 4^* Retires to Sinuessa, for the refreshment of his 
wsoumfeu soldiers, 431. Is accused by Bibulus of neglect of 
duty, ib, • Is honourably acquitted and chosen consul a fifdt 
time, 432. Allays a dangerous commotion 13'tics 

not succeed in his desire to dedicate his teniplq to Honour and 
Virtue, ti. Is extremely desirous to fight a decisive battle with 
Annibal, 433^ Fixes his camp between Banna and Venusia, 
439 . Going with a few horse to reconnoitre a hill in order to 
encamp upon it, is killed by a stratagem of AnnibaPs, 435. An- 
nibal, after having taken Marcellus’ signet, gives the body a 
magnificSit funeral, ^nd sends the ashes in a silver urn to his 
son, 436. Marcellus’ public ^donations, 437. The in^ription 
on the pedestal of his statue 4n the temple of Minerva at Lind u^ 
f 4. His posterity continues in great splendour down to Mar- 
ccllusfnephew and^son-in-hiw of Augustus, ib, 

daughter of Rhilip, and wife to Cato the philosopher, v. 7»3. 
iShc is narrjed to Hortensius, with the consent of Cato, and when 
a rich widow d’ato takes her again, 74, JOJ. • 

MarduSf or Martins, Numa’s kinsman, jei'rsuade* him to accept 
the i^own wdiich iht Romans offered hiin, i. 174. ' Starves him- 
self to death, 205. * 

— — , sqfi of Marcius, marries Pompilia, tlic dauglitcr of Numa, 
i. 205. Is tbeifatlicr of Ancus Marcius, ib, Publius .and Quintus 
^ Marcius simply Rome with water, ii. 174. 

, .X^aius Marcius. See Coriolanus, 

Pniljppus,\ .333. • 

I — employ|d by Catiline kill Cicero, v. 310. 

*1* ■■■ Mofint, i. 403. 

Marcus Crassus* See Crassus^ | 

— ^ jlimilius LepiduSf dcclai^d chief of the senate by Paulus 

^A^miilius, iL 333. See all the other Marci under their family- 
names. ^ ^ 

Mardian, cdnducts the Romans out of Parthia, v. 465, et ^ 
Mardion^ the evdueb, v. 483. 

MardomuSf Xenks* i^neral, ii. 460. Pausanias acts as com- 
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ig chief against him, 470. And Aristides at t}#e beacf 
of tlie Athenians, 469. He is killed in the battle of Plata^^ 
475. • 

Mares, the graves^ of those of Cimon ne.nr his own, ii. 499, 500. 
Margian steel, iii. 481. f 

Margites, why Demosthenes called Alexander by that name, v. 

278, and 7i. I* * 

Marion, a comedy of Eupolis l#o called, iii. 40.3. ^ 

Marician grove, dedicated to the nymph of Marica, iii^,17E 
Marius, Cains, had no third name, iii. 120. His statue at liavenna, 
121. Stern in his countenance, and intract^jh: in his disposi- 
tion, ib. The disadvantage of his having ne knowledge of the 
^ Greek literature, 122. His parents obscurci^nd indigent pecmle, 
i/y. His father’s name the same with his, and l^s mother’s JFiil- 
ciifia, ib. Born at a village in the territory of^ Arplnum, i5. 
Makes his first campaign under Seipio at the siege of Numantia, 
ib. Seipio ibretels that he would one day be a gseat general, 
123. When tribune of the people, he proposes a* l?w which 
lessened the authority of the patricians in matters of judicature, 
airainst the consul, ib. Oppositfs the plebeians with 
respect to a distribution of corn, 124. Applies for the office of 
mdile, and loses it, iL Is accused of bribery in liis application 
for the prsetotlhip, and gains the office with great difficulty, ib> 
Goes propraetor to the h’arther Spain, and clears it of ^ojhbers, 
l25. Marries Julia, of the family of the Caesars, 126. Instance 
of his fortitude in bearing an operation in surgery, ik Metellus 
takes bill) as one of his lieutenants in the war against Jugurtha, 
ib. ,He practises against Metellus, and takes every method to 
recorhmend himself to the common soldiers, ib. 127. Prevails 
upon Metellus to pass sentence of deatli on his friend Turpilius, 
who had lost the town of Vacca, and then insults himf6r it, 128. 
Applies to Metellus for leave to go and sfemd ibr the con^lship, 
ifrluch he gains only twelve days before the elecg'on, 129. On 
bis arrivai«at Rome, by false charges against Metellus, and 
gi’eat proniis/\s to tiKH people, he prevails on them to elect him, 
tb. His insolent speeches against the* nobility, Sylla, 

Marius’ fjuxstor, endeavours to rob Marius of tluj honour of his 
exploits in Africa, as Marius liad done Metellus, jh. Marius 
is elected consul again, though absent, in order to his going 
general against the '^rcutoncs and Ciinbri, who were marching 
toward Italy with an army of three hundred thousand men, 132, 
134. He triumphs for the coniyucst qfajMgurtha,*'who‘ is led 
captive, 135. 11c enters the senate in his trjiuniphal robe, 

He trains his soldiers to labour, and discipline's them an 
excellent manner, ib. He obtains a third and fourth con- 
sulship, because the Romans bid not choose to meet tlie bar- 
barians under any other general, 136, 137. He encaitips 
by the river Rhone., oikI makes 'a cut in the mouth of 
, 'ihfat river, in order to the supplying of his camp the better 
with provisions, 137. The Teutones and Atpbrones challenge' 
bun to battle, 138. He accvxstoms his men tf* the uncouth and 
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terrible looks of the enemy, ib. The troops cotpplain.tif kis 
restrmning them from Action, 139. He makes great use of 
pretended prophecies of a Syrian woman named Martha,^ i6. 140* • 
The Teutones attempt his entrenchments, an^ lose a number of 
nien, 141. They mar^i by, and ask the Romans, whether they 
h%ve any comraanck to Rome, 142. Maritas -follows, and pre« 
pares for battle near Acj^uae Sextise, ib» Pitches upon a camp 
that^s^orded little water, zL l>^ats the Ambrones, 145. De- 
sjmtches Claudius MarccUps, to lie in ambush behind the enemy 
with«thA$e thousand men, ib. Defeats them in another batde, 
ib* 146. Th§ troops vote Marius such of the tents as were not 
plundered, 14v As he is preparing to set hre to piles of the 
Oneiny’s arms, n^ws is brought him of hk being elected consul ^ 
fifth tjme, 147* Hk joy damped by the defeat of Catullus,’ by 
the Cimbii, 148, He goes to Rome, but refuses the triumpn 
that was offered him, 149, Joins Catullus, 150. AV hat passed 
between Marius and the embassadors of the Cimbri, ib* He 
'contyve«*a new form for the Javelin, ib. Ilis answer to Boiorix, 
jking of the Cimbri, wbo challenges him to battle, 151. The 
battle <&scribcd, 151, 152. The desperate 
Cimbri and their women, on the defeat, ^jfai'iue gains 

the honour of the day, though Catullus did tlnf most service, 154, 
He is called the third founder of Rome, i//jb He courts the 
people for a sixth consulship, 155. Timid in popular assem* 
hHea? iA Obtains the consulship by the assistance of Glauciiis 
iind Saturninus, throws out Metellus, and gets Valerius Flacous 
elected •his collegue, 156. Abets Saturninus in his Agrarian 
law; in the murthet^of Nonius; and in a clause obliging thc^sc- 

• note to confirm whatever^ the people should enact, 157. 

means of the anare wdiich lurked in tIuU clause, and Marius* pf^- 
varication, Metellas is banished, 158, 159, Marius acts a double 
part between the yobility and jhe seditious tribunes, 159. Sa- 
tS^ninus and the rest of tlie cabal fly into the Capitol, biil are 
forced* to ^nijpnut for want of water, Marj|.is tries to sav? 

them, but they are despatched by rh^ people,^ on their coming 
down into the Forum, ib. He declines offering himself for the 
cenforship, through fear pf a repulse, ib. On the recall of Mc- 
tellus, ha ftakes a voyage into Asia, and endeavours to stir up 
MithridKtes to war, in hopes of being anointed general against 
him, ib. 161 * Bocebus, king of Nuniidia, erects in tbc Car)iloI 
.a set of figures, comprising the history of his delivering up J.u- 
gurtha to 5yllii,«^hich in^anies the jealousy of Marius, ib. A 
civH war is nrevAii^d, for the present, by the breakinjp out of 

Marsiw war, or .the war of the allies, 162. Marius do^s not 
distinguish himself in that war, like Sylla, zA Yet he kills six 
thousand of the enemy in or4 battle, ' and suffers not Potnpedius 

• Silo, one^ of their best generdls, to take any advantage of bin), ib* 
He lays down his command under pretence of inability, 163. 
ITet he ^plicits the cliief command i^ainst Mithridates, tlRrrtiigh 
iho t^bune Aulpitius, ib. Takes his exercises in the Cam^Mis 
Marttoj likela young man, ib. Sulpitios having killed the son 

‘ B ♦ - ' 
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"•f on*. of tpe eonsuls, and put tho otiwr consul to decree# 
tfie'cyHwmmd to Marius, 164, 165. Mikrius seods twO-effeers to 
S^lli^'with orders that he should deliver op the aritiy, 1|65. 
Sylla puts those (pffiOers to death, an4 marches iimiiediitt^ to* 
ward lloine^ i6. Marius, alter, some /cruelties, and a va^ at* 
tempt to raise forces^ flies, id. His friends desert him, id. He 
retires to Salonium, a little villa of his ; and from timnee tp 
Ostia, where he embarks, alluded only by Granius, Xouhg; 
Marius is in danger, but is saved Jby a baiKft’ of his fiither4a> 
law Mutius, and carried toward Home in a cartdoad <» bdttns, ib, 
Youi^ Marius sails for Africa, 166. The e%tk Marius coasts 
Itsdy, ib. Distressed by fear of bis old enem&, his infirmities, 

, and bad weather, he goes on shore at Cirtaeum, ib. In gi^t 
want of provisions, and hunted by Sylla’s soldiers ; yet eneou* 
rages his little company by a prophecy, that he should gain a 
seventh consulship, ib, 167. He espies a troop of horse making 
toward him, and with much difficulty gets on board ^ veswl,' ib, 
168. The manners, after having refused to surrendered^ to the 
horsemen, set him ashore near the mouth of the river„Liris, and 
tbe*9 applies to a cottager to hide him, ib. 

On the noise ot persons sent by Geminius to search for him, 
be leaves the cave where he was lurking, and plunges into 
one of the nverslics, 169. He is discovered, and carried to 
Mintumse, ib. The magistrates place him at the house of Fan- 
nia, who had an inveterate uvemion to him, ib. She fbr^tiher 
resentment, and entertains Marius in the bbst manner, 170. He 
is encouraged by an omen, ib. The magistrates of 'Minturme 
pgss sentence of death upon him, ib. The executioner, who 
Was either a Gaul or a Ciiubrian, tcembles at his voice, and at ft 
Tight which darted from his eyes, ib. The soldier reports this to 
the people, and they resolve to conduct him Wherever he pleased, 
171. Tliey lead him even thr«ugl» the Mascian grove, ib. 
goes on board a vessel provided by one Belmus, ib. finds his 
son-in-law, Qsanius, in the isle of jlkaria, ib. cTouches at Si- 
cily, from whence he eijrapcs with difficulty, ib. Is informed in 
the island of Meninx, that liis son Maritis had escaped to Africa, 
and was gone to implore succour of HietnpSid, 172. La^ds in 
Afric^ and receives a message fiom the prsetor Sexfilius, com- 
inanding him to depart, ib. His noble answer, i^ The kin Af 
Numidm detains j»ung Marius at his court; but a love ad^ 
ture sets him frCe, end he returns to his father, ib 173 The * 
omen of two scorpions fighting, pu^ Mariu^epon eschpbgfoa 
neiglwounng island, and soon after he see3a party of mjmdian 
hor?e in pursuit of him, 173. Being informed'of|the parrel ' 
between the consuls Cinna and Octavius, Im sails to join Cinna 
with only one thousand men, 1?3. He arriv«H«t Telamon, a 
port of Tuscany, and proclaims Ifoerly ^o the slaves, ib. Col- 
lets a considerable l^e^' arid fills forty sJiips, ib. 1.74. Makes 
^ifla an offer of fan assisfonce; which is ac6qtted, #. Cinna 
declares him procmisu!, and sends him th« fosclls, itWcIbBe re- ' 
jects, tb. He cuts dft’ the ciienw’i conrevs atlsoa. ^ makes 
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hiiKself master of th< , maritime towns, ib. Ostia Is betrayed to 
Sim, ib. He enters If otne, after having demurred, ilnder pre« 
tence of being an epile, 176. He selects^ a guard from the 
^aves, and cmis^thei^ his Bardiseans, ib. These put all to 
death, whose salutation Marius does not return, ib* Account of 
-the dreadful massacres, ti. 177, 178. Marius is elected consul 
tbevseventli time, and the day he enters on his office, 
orders Sextus Licinus to ];>e thrown down the Tarpeian rock, ib. 
179* Ands his faculties fail, ib* Has recourse to the bottle, ib* 
Becomes dc]ir{*;^us, 180. Dies at the age of seventy, with the^ 
chagrin of an unfortunate wretch, who bad not obtained what he 
'wanted,, His^dcath productive of the greatest joy in Romg, 
J[81. His son treads in the ^teps of his cruelty, and comSs to 
an unjtim61y end, ib* 

MfiuuSp son of Cains Marias, iii. 165. Goes to beg succours of 
Hiempsal, king of Numldia, 17t2. Is detained ut his court, but 
, Ais escape bv the assistance of a young woman that feii 

in love ^iCh 'lim, ib* 173. Is beaten by Sylla, 270. Flies to 
Frttiiic<»te, 272. ^ Kills himself, 278. ’ * 

— — Crlsiis, See CeUim. 

, Marcus, proscribed by Sjlla, and Lilldd by Catiline, iii. 

278. % ^ 

Marou**, a Konian officer, sent by Sertorius to act as ge- 
neral fd^ Mithridates, iii. 837, 313. iv. 32. 

’ mules, who so called, iii. 136. 

Marphadotes^ a Cappadocian prince, husband to Psyche, with 
wliom young Cato had an intrigue, v. 122. ^ 

Marriage, Cuhtoms and ceruifionies relating to it at Rome, i. 71. 
Romulus’ la^^s concerning it, 88. ReguJutions of LycurgflS, 
133, <31. And of Solon, about it, 247, 248. 

\ Mf^i'ucmans, ii. 307, • 

MnrSf given out an father of Romulus and Remus, i. 51, • 

t Marsi. Sylia^iersuades them to declare for the R4Rnans, iii. 233. 
MarsuaSf piit to death by Dionysius the El^ler, for | dream, vi. 10. 
Marihay a Syrian pnoplietess, dressed up by Marius with great 
pomp. She attends liim iu his expodiuons, and he mukes great 
of hc^ predictions, iii. 139, 140. 

Mimia, Siee ^l^rcia. 

Martialy epigram of, hi. 235, n, 

%farrialhf a tribune, vi. 2S7. 

gladijftw-' vi. 213 . 

^lartius ReXy mapries lertia, sister of Clodius, v. 328. 

, V. 34|). ^ 

Marullusy a triburje of the people deposed by Csc^r, iv. 42y. 
MarinissOy king of Numulia, nil wars with the CartMginians, li. 

^529. A steady friend to the Romans, 530. 

MamtiuSy a Persian officer, behaves with great courage, ii.467« 

Is killed uf bfkttfe bv the Athenian^ 468. 
fMassilm w MAseilles. city of, founded by Protu^ a tnerchant, 
i. 221,Ud»* / 

voM' yi% 2 P 
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Ma&iUims inclose tlieir vineyards with tlii) bones of those who fell 
between the Romans and ^le Teutones, iii. ]46.;^<. 
MatironaKaf a feast in honour of the Loman matrons^ for their 
having put an end to the war betweemhe Sabines and Uie Ro* 
mans, i 85. ^ 

Matuta, Mater, the temple of a goddess so called by the Bomiuqpi 

i. m7. , ^ ^ 

Mauriscus, what he said to the senate^of Rome, vi. 218. 

*t Mauritania^ iv. 12. 0 • 

Mazeeus, upon tlie impression mado on Pannen^^y the Bactrian 
horse^ sends a party round to fall on those who guarded Alex- 
ander’s baggage, iv. 291. Alexander’s mj^ificeuce to the\»on 
di Ma7»eus, 30S. ^ 

Meal. No sacrifice to be made without it, i. 192. u ' 

Mecenas, v. 458. , 

Mechanics first cultivated as a branch of philosophy by Eudoxus 
and Archytas, ii. 408. ^ 

Medea, wife of iEgeus, i. 13. Supposed to have anointed lirith 
i\pnhth^th£L crown and veil wiiich she gave Creon’s daughter^ 
iv.‘297. ^ 

}• Modes, their habits, iv. 310. 
t Mcdica, ii. 295^ 

Medmnus. A sheep and a medimnus of corn, each valued at a 
drachma in Solanos time, i 252. Of wheat, sold for<a tWosand 
drachmas in time of famine. Hi 249* 
t Mediolanum. See Milan. • 

Medius, a friend of Antigonus, Ills dream, "v. 380. 

Medon, son of Codrus, the first Archon at-Atliens, i. 45, n. 
Iflegabacchus, famed /or his strength and courage, a friend of young 
Crabsus, iii. 483. Kills himself, 485. < « 

Mo^abates, son of Spithridates, ^a favourite of AgesHaus, iv.83. 
Megabt/zus, Alexander’s letter to him, iv. 306.^ 

Megacles, Archon of Athens, involves the city in ffii guilt of sacri* 

• lege, in the affair of Pylon, i 232. 

, father of Dinoniache, and gran^athcr of Alcibiades, 

ii. 112. 

— — , son of Alcmacon, heads a party of the 'Athenians on 
their breaking into factions afler the departure^of Solon, iw63* 
Pisistratus obtains a guard, and Megacles flies, '26G. 

— i— , a fiicnd to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus tells him, that * the order 

of the Roman army has nothing of the bcu'barJan iip it,’ liL 87. 
Pyorhus changes his dress with him ; upiHSi whipli he y attacked 
apd killed, 89. * ^ } o 

•, brotker to Dion, joined in commission with Dion by the 

Syracu^s, vi. 28. v ^ 

Megalceus belonged to the court \>f Philip, tlie son of Demetrius, 

jUbgulopoIis, taken Cleomenet, iii. 6.'' It’s, inba^aots saved 
and restored by Pbilopoemen, ib. Hard pvess^ by tyrant 
of LacediTmon, 17. 
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of Theseus by Perigune, i. 10. Has a son named 


XMcgaram Macedonia, 11, SI, 36. ili. 66. 
t" in Sicily, ii. 41 J 
+ — restored to liberly by Demetrius, v. 811. 

Megfren^ians take Nistea,^nd recover Salamis from the Athenians, 

i. 233. Their manner or sepulture, 230. The Athenians forbid 
them tp set foot on their territories, ii. 44. They are united to 
the Athenians by Phocion, v. 18. 

Megettm migrates from^ Elqa to Agrigentum, which had been 
^ ruined b^the Carthaginians during tlie Athenian war, ii. 271. 
Megistonous marines the mother of Cleomencs, v. 160. Taken 
prisoner by Aratus, vi. 191. 

Midancholi^* Aristotle observes that persons of genius have somei 
thingof it, iiifl89. ^ 

MetantpjguSyHon of T1 
loxus, t'A 
Mehnopus tjie orjitor, v. 266. 

Mejantq^^ ^i. 13,5. 

M^anthius^hh elegiac poet, iii. 297. 

-f what h^^ said in praise of PhoL'iojjJg^jjpJ^^tOv -v -!::yer, 
V. 23, 21‘. 

Melnnthus of Sicyon, the celebrated painter, vi.*164. 

river, navigable from it*s source, hi. 26 A Swells about 
the sji^nimcr solstice like the Nile, and produces the same plants, 
ib» ^ 

Meleager i Theseus assists him in killing the boar, i. 37. 

Melians^ iifliabltants of^Melos, one of the Cyclades, Alciblades the 
chief cause of the slaughter among them ; yet he thinks he does 
*the island great honour by cohabiting with one of its women, ii. 
134. Lysandcr re-estnblislies them, hi. 204. ^ 

f a city in !M agnosia, ii. 377. 

Melii^rUs* Ceremonies in the woi'ship of him, i. 31. 

Mcbstppiilaa^ jv. 70 . 

Mrlissus^ the pliilosopher, Themistoclcs studies unddr Ihm, i. 313. 
— , admiral of Samos, beats the Athenians, 40. But is af- 

terward defeated by Pericles, ib. 

’1* Melucy an Athenian borough, i. 230. v, 24. 
i ALsUtea^ Aty of, iii. 260. 

MmtuSf a torcljfbearer, iv. 191. 

+ MeOariOy iv. 16. 
meliirensm See Irens, 

MelmllCf Cbrd Visdbpgji i. 4]p4> n. 

%Mehnt one of |he associates of Pelopidas in delivering 'Hiebes, 

ii. «40. f ^ • 

MemmiuSf Caius, acenses the twto Luculli, iii. 381.*v. 78. 

, fionmey’s sister’s hwsband. Pompey, after he had re- 
duced Sicily for Sylla, left him governor there, iv. 1S7< 

Pompey’s lieutenant, killed in battle by Sergius, 

iv.28. 

MemnvnAiibe melt able of Darius* j^erab, hr* 266< Hid death, 
id. Vm hifcband of Barsinak 

Ike If the wonders m %ypt, iii. 3^. 

« 8 't 2 

V 
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Menander^ one of the Athenian geheijjls^ defeated by Lyaander 
at jEgos PotamoSy ii. Ifi8, 169. j! 

an offiti?r sent by Mithridateswto intercept oneof Lucul- 

los’' convoys, iii. 349. i 

f joined in commission with Nicias, iii. 4<29. His fatal 

ambition to fight, 430. % 

■ — , had the care of Antigonus’ baggage, iv. .5f. • 

■ , put to death by Alexander, for deserting f* fortress of 

which he had the command, iv. 326. 

— , the poet, alludes to Alexander’s patSsihg through the 

Pamphylian sea, iv. 263. ^ 

it sea-officer under Sextus Pompeiu.<,* prq)oses to him a 
method to make the whole Iloniuu empire his ovvii, y. 453. r 
f Mende^ castle of, iii. 304. 

f Mendes in Egypt, the prince of it ‘ solicits the favour of Agesi- 
laus, iv. 121. 

Mcnaclida,% from a principle of envy, endeavours to tset up another 
against Epainiiiondas and Pelopidas, ii. 371. Is fined by the 


Menverates^ the hjstorian, i. .33. 

— , an officer in tlie navy of Sextus Pompeius, v. 455. 

, tlie physician, iv. 97. 

Menedrmus^ an officer of the bed-chambcM* to TaicuHus^ scyqs his 
master from an attempt of Ollliacus upon his life, iii. 349. 

\ Menclaus* haven in Africa, Agesilaus dies there, iv. 122. 

Mcuelnih^ brother to Ptolemy king of Egypt, is defeated, and 
surreJi^lers to Demetrius, v. •’177. 

ATpnmachns and Myron^ sent by Mkliridates to intercept a Roman 
convoy; but their troops are almost totally cut offby Adrian, iii. 349. 
Menenlum A^rippOy appeases a sedition, by reciting a fablb to the 
people, ii. 181. r 

Menas, See Menas, 

Mencsihrsy onlTof the young men sent with TlieseCs by w'ay of tri- 
bute to (Vete^-i. 19- 

Mencsthtusy stirs up the Athenians against Theseus, and takes the 
reins of government, i- 40, 41. The first, ivlio luj^lertook to be 
a demagogue, 40. Quietly possesses the kingdom^^of Athj^ns, 
43. His death, ih, 

— X , the orator, v. 10. ’ ^ 

MetihiXy an island, at which Marjus touclms in hi& ftigh^to Afnca, 
iii. iri. V ^ ” 

Mc?ujJfmsy has a principal command undfr Perickif^ ii. 25* . » 

, the Carian, a rheturlcuin, visit ed by Cicerii, v. 

Meruecensy son ot Creon, devotes j^lmaelf to death for his country, 
ii. 366, w. c ^ 

Menouy Phidias* scholar, accuses hinoij and IJliid las dies in prison, 
ii.>7,4d. f"'. 

— , commands the ThcssaloniSn horse m th^ expedx* 

tion, v, SO. vi. l20* n, 134^ The father <d*'Phriia, 

Mentor, brother of* Menmon, g^ with lymeAs to^^lbxander^^ ' 
wlen he has a certam complaint to make, iv. 
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commands the girrison which Antipater put in ^thens^ 
V. 33. 06r6 Phocion d sum of money, which he refliscs, 35, 3i& 

Mer^dmuSj or Mercedan uSf the Ronian intercalary mentli ^ 
called/ i. 199. iv. 426. ; 

Merchant^ the profession uf, honourable, i« 221 jl Solon follows it 
sdfne time, 220. 

Mercury A, 33. His statues, ii. 138. iii. 302, n, ]^any of them 
defaced in ‘ ' 


t in one night at Athens, ii. 138. iii. 418. 
• of .Xgcus’ gate, i. 14. 


Metope^ diC^ghXQt ot Erccthetis, and mother of Dnedalus, i. 21. 
Merula, See Cgr^elius. 

Mesabatesj tlie eunuch, won of Artaxerzcs at dice, by Parysatis, 
a^d ordered to belayed alive, for havii^ cut off tbc head and 
hand of CyruSj| v. ft3. • • 

MciolabeSf mathematical instruments, ii. 408. 
f Mesopolamia* See the Life.of Crassiis, 

Messaiaf father of Valeria, the wife ofSylla, iii. 281. 

» - '■ ■ ■ ' ■ ComtnuSf a friend of Cassius and ferutus, fights in the right 
wing Sf theif array at Philippi, vi. 95. His generous/, nswer to 

Augustus* 107. 

, consul with'Domitins, iv. 194. ' 

[Messanaf or Messenay in Sicily, ii.2SS. iii. 99. v. 102. vi. 53. 
fMesiapians, iii. 83. v. 135. % ' . 

t Messene in Peloponnesus, the fertility of the lands about it, i. 122, 
n, *Il!l^«6tablisned by Epaminondas, iv. 114. I reed froui the 
tyrant Nabis by Philopcemen, iii, 16. 
ilfr.s'^ciigeAv,«of Harjialus find a disagreeable reception from Plior 
cion, V. 25. • 

Mdasrenes, continues buildincr tlic Parthenon, wliich wa*S bc|run 
by Corm'bus, ii, 23. ’ ^ 

Meiageitmotif the month so called, i. 290. v. 286. 

Mctnpontvm, ii. 91. ^ , 

Mctciln, See CtuciliaMeieUa, • 

Mrlelius^ Quiittug, his invidious observation upon Ttiberius Grac- 
chus, V. ^ 

f Quintus, wjiy called ‘ Celcr,* i. 64. Jfarried a sister 

of CH)diu8, V, 328. ^ 

■, tlse*chlef pontiff, marries his daughter to Syia, iii. 239. 


His deathf iv. g64. 

, Caius,* calls upon Sylla to ^leclarc whom he will save, 
• and whom destroy, iii. 276. 

wr, as lllutarch ca^ls him, Metilm Cimber, gives die 


signal for Uie ittapk ’b^n Caiia^ in the. senate-house, is. 4!)^ 

— ^-^-r^’QiWins Ciecilius, cidl^'Kuistidicus,' is general ii^ihe 
waf against Jugurtha, iii. 1^.. Tales Marius for his lieutenant, 
by vhom is supplanted,'. Hjs firmness and dignity of 

mind, 155. . A saying of bis, *158. Banished, 


1 ^. 


the 


— >1W inlitcs^* 

eNienge f Seit 


159. Recalled^ 

-.1 i , 

’jjfst former, 

ites^ompey to hivauistance, iv. ISA. Reiuse? 
^ S^itoriiie, iv, Ji8rf>.L8yB. liege W the city of 
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Lan|;obriUE!» but is forced to raise it ib. Is wounded near Sa« 
gufit^y iv. 28. Promises a hundrei * talents and twenty thou- 
sand acres of land to the man that shi ild kill Sertorius, 29. ‘ His 
vanity upon ant advantage gained oiJ|ertorius» ib. Grows lux- 
urious as he advances in years, iv. 

Metellus Creticusy a relation of the former, iv. 160. Besieges the 
pirates in one of the towns of Crete, ib. Pompey ctommands 
him to desist, and he refuses, ib. 161. 

— * Neposy tribune of the people, v. 69. Opposes^ Caesar’s 

opening the treasury at Rome, 399, 400. A decree ne proposed, 
and the means he used to get it passed, v. 75-t-r7. Disappoint- 
ed by Cato, 7G> 77. Ilis behaviour to Cicero, v. 319, 320. ^ 

Scfpioy V. 309. Father-in-law to pjinpey, iv. 196. See 

Scipio. ♦ 

Mvteerolescht^y iii. 435. ' 

’\Meihon€y vi. 163. 

\McthydriumyV.\Si* ^ 

MetiliuSy the tribune, kinsman to Minutius/ ii. 76* Sets up M/nu- 
tius against Fabius Maximus, 78. 4 

by Theseus, in itimembrance of the 
people of Atti(;a removing to Athens, i. 29. 

Metotiy the astrologer, to prevent his son's going upon the Sici- 
lian expedition, burns his own house, ii. 136. iii. 419. 

— — , tne Tarcntine, feigns himself drunk, to excite^ thjf jBitten- 

tion of the Tarentines, when he wanted to dissuade' them fiom 
calling in Pyrrhus, iii. 82. 

Metrobiusy a player, and favourite of Sylla,„iii. 282. 

the Athenian, iii. 307. , 

i^etrodoniSy counsellor to Mithridates, and honoured with the title 
of his father, iii. 357. Put to death by him for w^ant of fidelity 
in an embassy to Tigranes, 358. * 

Metroiiy iv 315. * ' e 

Micim commands a party of Macedonians, v. 29. defeated and 
killed by Pfiocion, SO. ^ 

, the Atb'jnian, o{.poses Aratus, vi. 195. 

Micip^ay sends the Romans a supply of corti, by way of compli- 
ment to Caius Gracchus, and his elnbas&adors ar^^ turned out of 
the senate, v. 225. V 

Midasy iv. 266, 366. « 

Midinsy an Athenian exile, begs Sylla to spare the city, iii. 251. , 

• Demosthenes drops his accusation against higi for a sum 

of money, v. 265. ^ 

\Mi&ay a lawn. Aristotle erects a school of S’hUosopby there* 
foh the peoplejof Stagira, iv. 248. ' 

^ Milan taken by the Romans, ii. (897. What passed between the 
people and Augustus Cicsar, vi. J12. ' 

MilesiaeSy obscene compositions of Aristides, iii. 495. 

\JiVbstusy iii. 211. iv. 264, 358. The people at wqr witli those of 
•’samos, ii. 38. | ^ ‘ 

Military tribunes, elected for a time by the Iibmans i^^ad of 
(jonsuls, i. 361. Their number,' ib. ^ 
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Milo^ detached by Pcr$d is to op{> 06 e Scipio Nasica in hjs |ittempt* 
ing on entrance by till mountains^ ii. SOI. * 

— A candidate for thj consulship^ v. 96. • 

- Annius, the tribu ie, seizes and kills Clodius, v. 334. De« 

fended by Cicero, *4. 1 35. • # 

MiZtos of Thessaly, a dii^er and friend of Dion, vi, 21. 

Miltiadfs^ the first in dignity and authority of the ten Athenian 
gei^jCrals at Marathon, ii. 451. The olive crown denied him 
after his victory, iii. 303. The father of Cimon, 299. His 
trophy feccites the einulatton of Themistocles, i. 9. Is fined and 
dies m prisoe,< 3 iiii. 297. , 

MiltOf the favourite concubine of Cyrus tlie Younger, See As^ 
^))asia, 

^malloneSf the Ba^hanals so called, iv. 240, 241. * * * 

Minttf (he wnluc of it increased by Solon, i. 238. 

MindartUf the Spartan admiral, ii. 154. Defeated by Alcabiades, 
and slaiin 156. 

Mind:^ tTreat minds productive of great vices as wqll as great 
\irtues,J[i.T[75. 

Minerva the Syl^nian, i. 119. Optiletis, i. 127^ Th^Itnnian, 
iv. 92. She communicates to Pericles ^IViffecIy' in dream, 
ii. 24. Her peplum or veil, v. 372, and n. <*The golcien statue 
of her made by Phidias, ii. 25. Her image brought from Troy, 
i. 387. Her temple at Athens called * Parthenon,* ii. 23. Her 
tdn^l^at Sparta called * Chalcioecus/ v. 145. 

Mines, Gold-mines belonging to the Thasians, iii. 3x3. SHver 
mines at Laurium. See Laurium, 

fMinoa, island of, iii.^406. vi. 25. 

jV/fnos, demands tribute of Athenians on account *of his son 
Androgens having been killed in Attica, i. 15. Institutes gaanes 
in honour of AndVogcus, 16. Pursues Dmdalus, is shipwrecked 
o|j the coast of Si^'ily and dlc^ 21. Two of that name kings of 
Crete^ 23. Why abused by the dramatic poets at Athens, 17. 

Minotmir^ tfie Cretan monster, slain by Theseus, i^20. 

^Miuturme^ Marius lurks in the marshtj^ near \U but is taken and 
brought before the magistrates of that place, iin 169. 

MinJkms^ or Minutlusy chpsen dictator, but obliged to quit hia 
office fey* ftie cvying of a rat, ii. 394. 

* Mageus, one of the first quaistors, i. 288. 

■ .. , Thermus, tribune of the people, v. 76. 

■ Caius, i. 274- 


Lucius? appointed by Fabius Maximus his general of 

horse^ ii. 6^ His vanity and presumption, 72. Gaifs some 
adviintag^m Annibal in the absence of Fabius, 77. Pereuadet 
the people to give him equakA^^fi^ty with the dictator, TB. Is 
worsted by Annibal, and seasonably relieved by Fabius, 81, 82. 


* His submission and s[jleech t5 Fabius, 83, 84< 

Miraclet. Plutarcb*. opinion of tbon, i. 370. Sec /Vody 
Mirrort, ntn(l»4e' ones, by which tlie fire of 7 esfa was fi 


ktndlid»L lA. 

Mir 




Tins* villa ther^ iii/lfiS. 
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MirffjTtwneSj in what cases a trial, ii. 90, 1. 

Mithra, it’s jftystcrios, iv, 1 J4. 

Mif/irasfov JSUthra^ the sun worshipped! under tliat name by the 
Persians, iv. 287 j vi. 118. ^ 

MifhridateSf ting oT Pontus, gathers stn igth after bis defeat, and 
becomes a formidable enemy to the lldmans, ii. 59, 60. Marius 
endeavours to provoke him to declare war, iii. 161. war 
ensues, and Sylla is appointed to the command of it, 2&t His 
interview and peace with Sylla, 265^ 266. Before this he had 
caused n hundred and dOy thousand Homans to be nQCis8al:red in 
Asia in one day, 266. He leaves Pergamus, ciV^ shuts himself ' 
up in Pitane, 330. 'i'aught by experience rather to prepare his 
^ troops by exercise, than to furnish them witlj^plcndid artns, 335. 

^ starches to surprise Cyzicum, 338. Account o£ his operations 
there till provisions arc extremely scarce in his own capip, and 
lie is obliged to relinquish it, 340, 341 Takes the opportunity 
of a storm to make his escape, 341. Would have bc^n taken by 
Lucullus, liad not the avarice of the Roman soldiers^pravented 
it, 350. Orders his wives and sii,ters to be put td ^^atn, 3^1 • 
Pliafa^i^jy^jau-in-law Tigranes, 352. Encouraged that prince 
after his aefeafp3b9. Offers to supply Sertorius with money 
and ships, which that genera), though an exile, will not accept 
but upon certain conditions, iv. 31, .32. His saving upon it, 32. 
Shut up in his camp by Pompey, 165. His dream, lA, Is de- 
feated, and flies with only three friends, J66. The fidelilj^'and 
services of his concubine Hyp^icratia, Delivers poison to 
each of his friends, td. 167. His memoirs and letters between 
him and Monime, 172. His death, 177. ^ 

j the son of Ariobarzaifes, what passed between him 
Sod Demetrius, v. 366. 

^ the Parthian, his advice to Antofty, v. 470, 471. 
rew.ir(U'd by Artayerxes for founding Cyrus^ vi. 
129. Put to death for claiming the honour of what, he had 
done, 131. c * ^ 

, a native of J^ontus, laughs at Galba’s withered face 

and bald head, vi. 223. ds put to death by Cialba, 224. 

.... , king of Commagene, v. 4fl4. ^ 

Mithroharznnes sent by Tigranes against Lucullus, fik 362. 1$ 
killed in battle, 36.3. ^ i * 

Mitkropnmtcs^ nepliew to Xerxes, his saying to Demaratus, upon 
his ambition to wear a diadem, and to be carried in pomp 
though Sardis, i. 353. ' * 

i Mityune^ i. 2J7, «. iv. 221. 

^Mityleneanf^y punished by Luoullus for having Joined Manas* 
party, iii. 331, 932. Set up PittiB^UB as prince, i. 236. 

Mmsit/fduSf a friend of Aratus, vi. fSB* t , ^ 

Mneimn* See Artaxerxes. * " * 

Mnniclesj the Athenian architect, five years fai finishing the por- 
^cftTof the citadel, ii. 2k ^ 1 ' ' 

Themistocles’ preceptor in poUtici| knovrl^ge, i. 

313 . 
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Mnesiptoletnai Tlielnistfi ‘les’ daughteri devoted to Cybele bj tlie 
direction of that godd| i. S55. . 

MnestheuSf the notice td pn of him by Homerj iii. 303. • • 

MnestrOy one of Cimon’i. mistresses, iii. 299. 

M^estjfy tlie ornament the fair sex, i. 212. * 

Moloy Apollonius, Cicero 'and Csesar attend his lectures at Rhodes. 

See 4poUoniuit. . 
j Mol^tanSy i. 40. iii. G5, ct seq. 

Molusy river, iii. 259. 

^ MdpaHtaSxi Amazon, i. S5. 

Motosmsy an ^kenian general, v. 17. « 

Monarchyy Solon's dislike and refusal of that authority, i. 235, 
•237. An encm^^o eloquence, which is befriended by demo- 
cracy, 271, s. Oast off, and detested by the Romans, iv. sdlj. 
Moneae^y » Parthian nobleman, revolts to Antony, but soon de- 
serts him, V. 460, 461. • 

Monetay W temple, i. 84, 408. 

Monej^ m the ancient Romans, had the impression of an ox, 
sheep, 287 

■ - — ■. See LuqiUian. Athenian, why stamp^f^^’ith ♦’t ^gure 
of an ox, i. 30, 287. . 

— . Gold and silver money prohibited liy Lycurgus, and 
heavy iron money introduced, i. 124. Gold land silver, when 
bro^ht in again, proves the ruin of Sparta, 1 59. The scarcity 
of iTalf Athens in the time of Solon, 252. See Bribery. 

Monimey refuses all the ofters of Mithridates, except that of mar- 
riage, iK. 351. Lives unhappy, Attempts to hang herself 
in her diadem, and^t breaks, 351. 

Mouthy intercalary. See MerSidinwt. 

Monthsy the Roman, whence named, i. 199. Do not answe^to 
the Grecian mondis, 65. Numa adds two to the calendar, 200. 
T|je irregularity oijthe Greciaq, ii. 262, n. 

MonumeiitSy the custom of pouring oil upon them very anblcnt, 
iv. 260, 2b’l.# 

Moon. See Eclipse. 

— — considered asA goddess, iii. 213. 

MooiUy three seen at Arirainuni at one time, before the defeat of 
the Gaidli1)y Flaminius, ii. 3d2. 
iMoriuSy river j|iii. 256. 

Mother Earth. See Vesta. 

^ Mothersy^hat goddesses so-called, ii. 420, n. 

Mountair&y what ttie height ^f tbe highest, ii. 301. 

• Mournings thqjime allowed for it at Rome, i. 187. And atlSparta, 
1«3. • • 

MuciamiSy general of the arn^yin Syria when* G alba is declared 
emperor,,vi. 247. v ^ ’ 

Mulberryy Sylla*s face compared to one strewed over with meal, 
iii. 231. 

prevents the defacing 


Mules. Ste mules. 

Lupi|s, who destn^^ ,0orinth^ 
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ef Philopc^men’s monument, iii. 29.^ Gains the surname of 
Achttus, 120. Jf , , 

Mumm^ the lieutenant of Crassus, dlfeateS^^y Spartaciis, iiL 
460. ^ I 

- ■ Caius» ill. 244. f 

Munatius PlanctiSy goes over to Antony,^. 433. 

, Cato’s friend, v. 56, 79. The difference between him 
and Cato, 85. They arc reconciled, 87. * 

t Munda, a city of Spam, iv. 421. , 

Mundtis^ the name of the ditch drawn about the place «Aer£ Rome , 
was erected, i. 64. * r 

f Epirnenides foretells that fort would one day contri^ 

. bpte to the miseries of Athens, i. 284. v. 59^11. * 

Munj/chioTif the month so called, i. 19. iii. 205. v. 43, 389. « 

Mt^nt/chuSf i. 43. * , 

Mnnerm^ commands the lefV wing of S) Ha’s army in the battle with 
Archolaiis near Cha&ronea, iii. 256. , 

, Lucullus’ lieutenant, blocks up the city of Amysus, jjiu 

1 * 6 . Purs\ics and defeats Tigrancs, 363. ' «. 

1 i iif imin (jfap rn consul with Silanus, v.c309. Accused of 
bribery by Cato^ v. 70. Is acquitted, 71. Behaves iu a very 
respectful manner to Cato, 70, 71, 77. 

Mnrcn^ vi. 240. 

MusteitSi the poet, burled in, and gives name to, the Mu^um at 
Athens, i. 34, w. ^ 

Mme^ of silence, called Tacita, i. 179. 

MuseSf their temple, iii. 256, ^ ' 

Mmeunh fit Athens, i. 34. 

MffAic allied to war, i. 145, 146. The Lacedsemonian music, 146. 
MiAhos, See Mythos, 

Mutia^ wife of Ponipey, false to liis bed while Ue is upon his^'Asiatic 
expedition, iv. 179. He divorces her, zA. » ^ 

or Modern^ Antony beaten there, v. 441. , 

MiitiuSf or MuAiiSy why called * Scaevola,’ i. 295, 906* Attempts 
to kill Porsen% 295. cMistakes and burns off his right- hand, 
ib. 296. • ^ 

, fatlier-in-law of Marius, iii. 165i His bailiff^saves young 

Marius by sending him off in a load of beans, ib. 

, a retainer to Tiberius Gracchus, made tribune through his 

intiprest, v. 213. ^ 

Scarvola the lawyer, iii. 282. v. 208, 295. 

fMt/caki Mount, ii. 5, n, Battleof,%M. 314. . * ^ . 

t Mycefl^cansy colony in Africa, settled by Ilercule^Viv. , i 

t Mi^onia^ iii. 374. 

t Mylassa, v, 23. ^ f 

Mt/ro and MenemaeJms. See Menepackits* o 

ikfi/rocfej the orator, V, 267. 

Aiyron^ the person who managed the charge ' against the persons 
ealTed • execrable,* in tlic ewemf € 5 * 100 , i. 232.J. * 
the Athenian oratOT aisd statesmuDy 11 . 78< ‘ 
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f aborouglj f Attica, v. 261» n. , * 

Myrlilm^ cup-bearer td Pyrrhus, (jelon attempts to brlbff him 
into a plot to poisonl lus master, but he discovers the mot to 
Pyrrhus, iii. 71. , 

^^silus the historian, J. 155. 

Miftile sacred to Venusfii. 424. 

l^yrto^ grand-daughter of Arislides, ii. 489. Socrates is said to 
havb married her out of charity, id* 
t Mym^ vi. 247. ^ 

Mj/stirie^ of Ceres, v. 33. Mimicked by Alcibiades, ii. 138. i. 
39, n. DanSetrius admitted to thetn^ contrary to all die rulcT, 
V. 389. 

Mythos^ or Mutho^ name given to Demetrius, because h&iA 
^ nis Lamia^m. 390. 

t MyiilvTitf declared by Pompey a free city, iv. 178. 
t Myus^ a city given to Themistocles, to supply him with meat, 
i. 351>. ^ 


N. 

NABATHEAN Arab^. Demetrius marches against them, and 
brings off considerable booty, v. 368. 

Naby^ ^rant of Laccdsumon, surprises Messene, iii. 16. But flies 
bn the approach of Philopoemen, /5. At war with the Romans 
and Aclia*ans, 18. Slain by the TEtolians, 20. 

Xails^ A]vnon the T^ian wears silver ones in bis shoes, iv. 303. 
Names of distinction among the Greeks, iii. 121. llonaan, iii, 120* 
Grecian and Homan, ii. 1^% ^ 

y aphtha y a kind of bitumen found in the provinces of Babylim, iv. 

29(f. Easily cafehes fire, ib. See Medea, 

I* J^aplcs^ ii . 400. ♦ » ^ 

+ Naiiiia^ ip. 32. 

Nasica, Publfus, why an enemy to Tiberius Oracclius, v. 213. 
Insists that the consul shall proceed against h^jn as a tyrant, 219. 
I^eads a parly to^the Capitol, which kills him, 220. The senate, 
aner thi^^send him embassador into Asia, because be is become 
extren^My obnoxious to the people, ib. He dies near Pergamus, 
ib* See JScipio Nasica. 

NaacrateSf the orator, persuades the cities of Lycia to pppose 
Brutus, vi. 85. 
f yaup&if iii. 11^.^ 

Naiisttheus* Xfteseus’ pilot, i. 18. 

f pfaxosf 23. The victory of Cliabrias arid Fhocion Ihare, 

9. Colonised by Pericles, |L 1 9. 

^ Nealces the painter, vi. 165. , Endeavours to dissuade Aratui from 
destroying a capital painting of a tyrant, ib, 

Neander^ a assisted in Cfa*rying off }^'rtl)i]| in his 

111 . ^ 
part pf Syracuse, iL 416. 

JSlfarSmi the Ipytu^oreai), ii. 495i 
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Searclm^ the Cretan, uses his interest jitli Antigonus to save 
Eumenes, bfit faiis in the attempt, iv. G5. • * ^ . 

banished Maccdon by Philip, b t sub$C(juently recalfed 
by Alexander, iv. Alexander’s Smiral, iv. 39. Gives 

Alexander an account of his voyage, iv. j 5h 
J^ccromamyj iii. 301. 

Nectanabis\ revolts from Taclios, iv. 119. Agesilaus deserts Tachos, 
and serves Nectanabis, 120. ? 

Nehns^ the Scepsian. I'heophrastus bequeaths to him his writingSp 
iii. 267. 

V the courtesan, ii. 131*. 

t , ii. 32. 

Nemenn games. See Gawes, 

NthKKorux of Ilaliartus, kills Lysander, iii. 226/^ 
jScocleSi father of Themistoclcs, i. 311. 

, son of Themistocles, i. 357. 

AVoff, the Ha*otian, ii. 311. 

yaoptolcmifs^ son of Achilles, settles in Epirus, and leavbe a long 
succession of kings, iii. 65. ^ 

raised to the throne hy the Molossians, wPien they 

revofteS from iii. 69. Pyrrlius roturrfs, and associates 

him in the government, 70. He agrees, or it is pretended that 
he agrees, to thijj poisoning of Pyrrhus, 71. Is Killed by Pyr- 
rhus, ib. 

one of Mithridates’ officers, beaten by Luc»ilNi5*at 
sea, iii. 331. 

, captain of Alexander’s life-guard, after the «death of 

that prince, endeavours to lessen the reputation of Eumcnes, iv. 
38, 39. Is defeated and killed by Eumencs, 47. 
father of Olympias, iv. 239, 77 . 

Nrptunf'f worshipped by the 'JVoczcniiins as their, tutelar deity, i, 7. 
His temple in Calauria, v. 287. His titles of * Asphalius,’ i. 47. 

* CiaiLOchiis,’ ib, * The I'.qnestrian,* 70. His temple at Spafi.a, 
V. 149. Tliese^’S reputed to be his son, i. 7. • ' 

AV/o. In him .Antony’s offspring gain the imperial power, for he 
was the fifth in (fcseent ffhm Antony, v. 508.^ Proclaims liberty 
to (ircccc at Corinth, iii. 47. His great enormities, vi. 223. die 
kills his mother, and almost ruin.*! the* Homan eniprvo, /5. IIi» 
rage upon being informed that Galba was declared emperor, 215. 
His death, 217. ^ 

f AV-nf/, the most warlike of the Bclgoc, defeated by Cffisar, iv. 

382, 383. ^ ^ 

\ntters, in time of sedition, infamous b/'SoIoft’s law, ^246. 

, AVVvpflf, %?dow of Alexander of Corinth, is married PeinetriuS| 
and A^ntigonus geCs the citadel of Corinth from her, vi. 168, 169. 
XirafToras of Trrezene, makes a decree , very favourable to the 
wives and children of the Atheiiiairs, Mio retired tlii&er upon 
the invasion of Xerxes, i. 326, .327. : 

j-w * the Messenian, a secret enetriy to Cleomefe^ V| 191. 

Ximnor^ sent to receive Eumenes, who wa$ detivlrcd m bv tbe 
^ Argyraspidcs, iv. 63. 
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Ifkanor^ the coromissI(| of Menyllus in Munychia ^Ivpn him by 
Gassander, v. 37, If firm dependence on Phocion, 38« 
makes an attempt up^ the Piraeus, 39. 

Kicarckiix^ great-grandfRlier to Plutarch, v. 491. 

f Nice in Bithynia, it’s history by MenecrateSi i. 33. 

Nkerajtu^ father of Nicias, ill. 399. 

— — « , the poet, the contest between him and Antiinachu*^, 

which should write tho best poem in praise of Lysauder, iih 

2id;2n. 

Nicias of EngUiifim, ii. 420. 

!^icias, son of Niceratus, iii. 399. Younger tlian Pericles, yet 
often his colleg^^p in the wars, ib. Tho nobility hope Im will 
.•prove a bafrier against the insolence of ('Icon, 400. He is 
equally favoured by the people, ib, Naturally timid and cold- 
hearted, ib. Applies his wealth to the purposes of popularity, 
particylvly in public exhibitions, iL Enfranchises a slave, 

. %vhe had appeared w'ith applause in the character of Bacchus, 
401. »Hib regulations with respect to tlic chorus that was 
s ' )t to the ib^ of Dclob in honour of t Apollo, ib. He conse- 
crates a palm-tree of bra.^s, and a piece of ground to Apollo, 401/. 
Is pious to a degree of superstition, ib* Has silver-miiKW 
m the borougli of Lauriuin, ib. 403. Gives iVoney, not only to 
thi^Ae who deserved his bounty, hut to such as might be able to 
do him iiarin, 403. Gous belitom into company, and pretends to 
be for ever intent upon the business of the state, 401. His re- 
tainer lliero bolds, out these pretences to the people, ib. His 
life is, in fact, a life of great fear and care, When he 

takes the command, ho inaLes it his business to proceed a 
sure plan, ib. Takes Cylhora, 1(X). Becovers many places in 
ThAce, ib. Makes himself master of ilie isle of 3iinoa, and 
the port of Nisissa, ib. Defeats the Megarcn&ians und (Jorin- 
thiunj, ib, Chooses toloo:9chis trophy, rather than leave two of 
his men unblined, ib, 407. Takob the fortross of 'iliyrma, 407. 
His enemy Cleon, who had preventotl a pcLve with the Luce- 
da^konians, now Raises a clamour against liiui about the siege of 
P^os, 40^. Nicias givd!& up to him the command, ib. He is no 
sooner jjlear of Cleon, than Alcibiades begins to oppose him in 
the adminisOratiou, 410. Nevertheless, he eflecluates a peace 
with the Lac)eda'nK)tiians, 411. Alcibiades endeavours to em- 
broil tw'o ijowers again, and draws the Lacechniionian em- 
bassadors from Nicias b^^false promises, 113. Nicius dpMres to 
be sent jii^arta, to adjust the matters in dibputc, but Cloos not 
Aicceed in that commission, 414. Tiie qutgrel rises sb high 
between Nicias and .^Uciliiidies, that the people propose to ba- 

^ iiish one' of tlicm liy the OsU'acism, 415. Nicias and Alcibiades 
join interests, and* turn the Ostracism upon Hjperbolus, 416. 
The idi^gesteMs and Loontines desiring die Athenians to^^ndei- 
take tluf^Sicimn expedition, Nicias opposes it, but is over-rided 
by "arts |of Alcibiades, 417<* Though appointed .general 
along with Alcibiades and J^^machus, be sdtl protests against 
thoVai:, His tIiiitdrptoceec{;ii|^s in the conduci^of it. 
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420, Ati:ibLa(l€6 being called home» to akc trial for deSjLc^gf 
the Hennae and jirofanin^ tlie Mvstci j^s, Nicias has the ddef 
authority, 421. lie lays siege to tne Ii lie town of Hybla, and 
does not take it/423. Kases Hyccar ib. Draws the Sy^ 
cusan forces to Catena by stratagem] and in the mean time 
seines the ports of Syracuse, and encamps in an advantg^eous 
situation, ib. 42l«. Attacks, with some success, the S}nr^Bans 
on their return, 424. Prevents his troops from taking the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, ib. Winters in Naxos,% dtyiie- 
tween Syracuse and Catana, tb. The Syracusan^ make another 
excursion as far as Catana, 425. Nicias, who is as vigorous in 
executing as he is slow in resolving, returi^o Syracuse, gaiAs 
tlid peninsula of Thapsos, and gets possei^n oi* Epipolas, id. 
Beats not only the Syracusan infantry, but their cavalry, io. 
Encloses Svraciise almost entirely with a wall, ib. Is taken ill, 
and daring liis illness Lamachus is defeated by the Syracusans, 
426. Saves his camp by setting Arc to the machines lAdbfc tl^e 
entrenchments, ib. The cities declare for him, and sgipply him 
with«provisions in great abundance, 427. Treats (rylippus with 
contempt, who coniS& to Syracuse with a large army, and offers 
him a safe conduct, provided he will quit Sicily, 428. Defeats 
that general in /the Arst engagement, ib. Is beaten in the se« 
cond, 429. Fails into his old despondence, and applies to the^the- 
nians, either for another army, or else to be recalled, /ft* Tliey 
send him a reinforcement and mon^ by Eurymedon, ib. He 
gains some advantage by sea, ib. Loses the fort of rPlemmy-^ 
rium, in which were lodged the AtheniaA stores and money, 
4S0. Is^^forced by his> collegues, Mqnandcr and Euthydenius, to 
ghe battle at sea, and is beaten, ib. Demosthenes arrives with 
a formidable fleet, 431. lie, too, is ambitious to come4mmc* 
diately to a decisive action, Nicias represents to him^tlie 
Syracusans’ want of money, and their being tired of Ciylippus, 
but cannot prer'ail upon him to wait, ib. 432» Demosthenes at« 
tacks Epipolm in the nig|it, and has some advantage at Arst, but 
proceeds too fai^ and is entirely defeated, ib.ASS. Dcmostlienes 
gives Ills opinion for returning to Athens ; but Nicias, afrAid of 
impeachments there, opposes it, 433, 434. Fresh fdreos coming 
in to the Syracusans, and sickness prevailing^ ii^ the^Athenian 
camp, Nicias agrees to return, 434. Loses nis opportunity by 
his*superstitiout» fears nf an eclipse of the moon, ib. Intent 
upon nis sacriAccs, till he is surrounded botiv by sea Knd land, 
436. I His fleet is defeated, and Eurymedon lifain, ib. T^he 
Athqpians insist on his leading them off by lana,^but he 0e- 
scflves to risque shiotber naval actjfin, 437. Abandons his great 
camp and his walls, ib. The sea-Aght described, ib. • After the 
defeat of Nicias, Hermocrates b'y a stratagem prevents him' 
from retiring in the night, when be might have done it safely, 
^38r' The Athenians beginning their march, witll ^ei(y circum- 
stance of misery before thdm, Nicias behaves Krith'spirit and 
propriety, 439. Through a march of eight days; kqeps ois own 
division tolerably entire, 440.' In vain^qfiers qonditioqis of 
^ 12 ^ 
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jmccp ib. Marches ^ to the river Astlsanis, ^ere a bloody 
soeae takes place, 441| Throws himself at the fe«t of Gylippue^’ 
and implores his humanity to the Atbeniiuis, iA Niqias and 
Demostnenes suffer death, 44S. 

Ntcanf a slave belonging lo Craterus, iv. S06. 

9 r Nico, the name of an ass which Octavius met, and which 
he ^chnsiders as a favourable omen, v. 488. The name of an 
elephant $ his fidelity to Pyirhus, iii. 115. 

Nico^t bills Paleos, and sets himself up tyrant of Sicyon, vL 155. 
Expelled by^Aratus, iii. 2. vi. 160. 

, a friend of Phocion, v. 21. Is condemned to die, 42. 
Nicocreofif king o£,^alainis in Cyprus, one of the presidents 
^the theatrical entmainments of Alexander the Great, iv. 284. 
i^icodevuLusf a Theban, both blind and lanie ; Epaminondas’ obscr* 
vation upon him, ii. S44. * 

^ the Messenian, his excuse for changing sides, v. 266. 
Nicoggni^i entertains Themistocles at iligae in TEoli, i. ,S48. Gets 
*him cogve} cd to the Persian court in a woman’s carriage, 349. 
Nic<daust the philosopher, vi 107, 108. 

Nicomachet daughter of Themistotdes, i. 35ft. 

NicomachtLS, his paintings, though excellent', appeared to be 
wrought off with ease, ii. 273. n 

— - — , a Greek settled at Carrm, attends young Crassus in 
bb rd^thian expedition, iii. 485. 

informs his brother Cebalinus of a conspiracy against 
Alexailder, iv. 315. 

NicomedeSf the Athenian, i. 358. ^ 

king of Bithynin, reconciled to Mithridates by Sylla, 
iii. 264, 266.. Visited by Cmsar, iv. 358. ^ 

t Niaffnedta^ iii. 343. 

Niconide^j the Thegsalian, an engineer in the service of Mithri*^ 
dates^ iii. 340. ** 

+ A7co/)oZ«,*city of, formerly Actium, v. 485. »• 

— — — , the courtesan, leaves 8\I!a licy lieir, ii^. 232. 

Nicostraiaf the same with Carmenta. See Carmona. 

NigA^f a friend of Anton 3 ds, bent to him by Octavia, v, 476» 
Ntgidius^ dPiiblius, a friend of Cicero, v, M6. 
f Nile. Wati^ of the Nile, as well as of the Danube, kept among 
the treasures of the kings of Persia, iv. 298. 
t Nisaa, iii. 78, ii. v. 18. * ^ 

t Nitibui a city in Mygdonn, by the Greeks called Antioch, taken 
by Ettcullutf iii. 374. > 

mill. 243. 

t N<madeSf Thracians so calldd, iti. 457* ^ 

t Nomenttmf marshes about it Csesar intended to drain, iv. 425. 
^Nmes ofihe Gooto, Cdprotince^ a feast kept by^tbe Romans, 
in memory of FUlotis and the other seirvant-maids, who itnpoaed 
upon tbe Lailns, i. 100, 166. ' » 

t N^sm^rodlcs of, iv. 35S.. ^ 

iVbfifW, killed by Saturninus, his conmetitor for the tribtmesblp, 
ub457. 
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NonttiSj nephew to Sylla, rejected in hlsj application for the^ponsu^ 
late, iK. 245. 
t NorOf castle of, jv. 52. 

NorbanuSf the consul, defeated by Sylla,«ii. 270. 

, escapes with difficulty from 15iatU6, vi. 91 
t Noricumy iii. 138. 

t N&oocomumj iv. 393* > ^ k 

Numa Pompilius, several Roman faipilics trace theijr pedigree up 
to him, but not with sufficient certainty, i. 764. llatllbr con- 
temporary with Pythagoras the Spartan, thaifwith Pythagoras 
the Samian, 165. "On the demise of Romulus, varidus debates 
..ensuing about the choice of a king, Nuina,^' the person pitcHbd 
upon, 168. He was a citizen of Cures, l^5e son of Pomponips, 
and had married Tatia, the daughter of Tatius, Uemujus’ col- 
logue, 169. His character, iL Believed to conver^ with the 
goddess Egeria, 170. In his fortieth year, when invited to the 
throne, 173. His answer to the embassadors on tharbrrasion, 
ib. His father and his friend Marcius prevail with hirn to accept 
the crown, 17K Vc|tiu.s the interrex receives, hini in the Forum, 
and his election is confirmed, 175, 176. He hjw happy presages 
ill the flight of oirds, 176. Immediately dismisses the guards, 
which had be6.ii kept on foot bv Romulus, iL To the priests 
adds one for Romulus, ib, INfoulds the people to a^softer 
temper, by the force of .sujierslition, 178. llis just codeepflons 
of tlie first cause of all things, 179. Allows no images, nor 
bloody sacrifices, ib, 180. Said to have a son named IMamercus, 
to whouibe gives the surname of iEiiiilius, 180. Institutes the 
order of priests called Pontifices,*’ and is himself Pontifex Max- 
imus, 181- Consecrates the vesials, 184. Builds the temple of 
Vesta in an orbicular form, 186. Teaches ‘the Romans <10 look 
upon tlie touching of a dead body as no poilfition, 187. Teaches 
them to venerate the goddess Libitina, ib. Fixes the time of 
mourning, iL' His regulations concerning wido«!’s,*VA. He in* 
stitutes the sacred order's of the Salii and Feciales, 188. Builds 
a palace near the temple of Vesta, and^spends most of his 
tiqie in religious exercises, 191. Makes the people re^rent 
and attentive, 191. Many of his precepts resenfbte those of 
Pythagoras, 192. He brings the people to beliere the most im-* 
prpbable tales conceniing his connexion with the gods- 193-— 
195. «The ridiculous charm said to be comrounicated to him for 
thunder and lightning, 194, 195. '.lie ^uilds^ temples^ Fides, 
or Falfth, and to Terminus, 195- Draws the pefi(^le to-agricul- 
turep as another great means of peace, 196. Di^ributcs «^the 
citizens into coinpauies, accordini^'to their arts and tratles, 1^7. 
Corrects the severity of tlie law, which empowered fathers to 
sell their children, 198. Attempts the reformation of the ca-' 
Icndar, ib.—202* 'llie tempie of Janus shut &r the space of 
forty-tiiree ycarsdn Ids reign, 203. I'he happy Pufifue^ice of his 
example, iL Various accounts of his wii^es and/ cbjldrf?n$ no*^ 
thing certain, but that be had a wife name and a J^hgbter 

^Icd Pompiliii, 1201. Wastes atvay by a gciitlit declinev *205. 

9 ‘ 
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Buried with great hotyeur, and un^erdy lamented by h» sub- 
^tUi ii* His books buried with bitk}» and found some agea ^ 
Vlerward ; but the senate thinks proper to burn them, 207. ' 
The misfortunes of the succeeding kings add lustre to his cha-^ 
aaoter» 206. i 

t Numantia. Scipio’s expedition against it, iii. 122. 

t Numa4Hn€Sf beat the consul Mancinus, seize his camp, and take 
the Romans prisoners, v. 203, 204*. Out of respect to Tiberius 
Grac^hUjL 4;bqr grant the consul terms of peace, and let the Ro<* 

• mans go^i04f,^ This peace annulled at Rome, 205. ^ 

Numier Eight, why sacred to Neptune, i. 46. Twenty-eight, i. 
no. Three, the perfection of it, ii. 71. 

Numbers, the doctrii e of, a great favourite with Plutarch, i. 47f ut 

Numenus, a frihnd of Marius, provides him a ship for his escape to 
Africa, ill. 165. 

-- ■ , a partisan of Poinpey^s taken prisoner by Ca&sar, and 

sent to {s.Tipey with offers of peace, iv. 206. 

Numidian caviuiry, iv. 418. 

+ Numistr^, ii. 427. 

NumiSor, dected f.om the throne of Alba bwhis brother Amulius, 
L52. His equity and prudence, 59. Restored by Romulus 
and Remus, 61. 

Nundifke, the Roman market-days, why so calledf ii. 197. 

Nurses^ Soartan, in great esteem, i. 136. Their method with chil- 
dren, 137. 

t Nursia, a city of the Sabines, iv. 4. 

t Nympheea, iii. 72. • 

t NymphcFum, a place near Apqllonia, where are constant springs 
of hre, iii. 268. • - - 


Nymphs Sphragitides. See Sphrantides, 

NympkiSia, natural daughter of Callistus, Caesar’s Freedman, vi. 

2ia . • 

Num^idius ^abirtus, promises the soldiers of the praetorian co- 
Imrts, and these quartered in the provinces, mufih larger sums 
than could ever be paid, for declaring SG alba emperor, vi 212« 
Attempts to set up for himself, 217. The measures be pursues, 
ib. 218. H^ death, 224. * 

Nypsius, til# Neapolitan, gets provisions and money to pay the 
troops in thefoastle of Syracuse for Dionysius, vi. 38. He is 
defeated by the Syracusans, but they make an ill u&e of their 
victory, tb! Sallies out, and sets fire to the city, 41. Driven 
back by*DioQ, 4 ?. . c 

cfNysa, a^citv^^India, besieged by Alexander, iv. 328. 

Nyss§, sister to Mithrickttes, relied by Luculkis,^ii. 351. 


6 . 

OAXf vrmtf Soilan who sa*ted the lifo of a fhllow-citizeD* 
prMentftd an oaken crown, it. 177. Saered to Jupiter, ii. 

votTvi. • i <Sk. 
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Oo^y underwhich Alexaader^itched hi^t tent before the battle ef 
ChasroneBy shown in Plutarch’s timcy iv. 251. 

OafiesJ said to have been the original name of Artaxerxes Nbe- 
mon, vi. 114. , 

Oathf the method of taking the Great Qath among the Syracu^anSy 
vi« 52. The oath taken by the young Athenians in the temple of 
Agraulosy ii. 132. Red-hot irony by way of symbol, thrown into 
the sea by Aristides, upon taking an oath, 485* Between the 
kings of Epirus and their subjects, (,.iii. 70. Takep with respect 
to the judges at public exhibitions, iii. 305. By conkilsy 
V. 320. 

ObelJscif iii. 208. 
rjObolii iii. 208. 

Ochm^ Darius would not visit the kingdom' of Persia, though, bis* 
native country, for fear of the expense in giving e^ry •woman a 
piece of money, iv. 342. ' 

— — , one of the sons of Artaxerxes Mnemon, finds ^eans to get 
two of his brothers destroyed, succeeds to the c];own, gnd out- 
does all his predecessors in cruelty, vi. 149, 150* a 
O c/avtVi, half-sister {jf Augustus, and widow cf Caius Marcellus, 
is married to Antony, v. 454. Reconciles her brother and 
liusbaiul, 4.09.* Goes to Athens, and carries Antony consider- 
able supnlie:, 475, 476. Returns to Home, 477. Is com- 
tiiunde<l by Antony to quit his house, wliich she does w^h great 
reluctance, 480. Laments that she should be numbei^ed aifkongst 
the causes of the civil war, ib. Takes the rest of Antony's 
children after lus death, 508. "" 

iOctaviu.\f Cneius, permits Perseus to enjoy the protection of the 
temple in Samotlirace, but guards against his escaping by sea, 
^ii. 3J5. Perseus surrenders himself to him, 316. 

the consul, drives Cinna out of Rome, iii. 1V8. Is a 
man of great probity, but adheres too scrupulously to tlje laws, 
in time of civil war, and supeistition has too much liold of^ 
him, ib. 17C. Declares he will not make slaves^free of that city ; 
from whichy^in niui^enuuce of the laws, be excludes Marius, 
175. Seized and put to deutli by order of Marius and Cinna, ib. 

« , governor of Cilicia, dies, nnd ^Lucullus wplies for that 

province, iii. 333. 

m - — , lieutenant to Crossus, in vain endeavor rs to console him 
^after his defeat in Parthia, iii. 488. Insists on accompanying 
Crassus to Surena, 493. ]s killed in endeavouring to prevent the 
Parthians from carrying Cntssus ©if, 494. • ' . , 

— — J — , Lucius, sent by Pompey to supersede (Vletellgs in Cre^i 
1 %. 160. Is treated by him with contempt, o 

Marchs, his message (lo Cato about the command at 

Utica, v. 115. 

Caius, assumes the merit of bein^ in the conspiracy 
against Csesar, when he was not, and sutlers for his vanityt iv«436. 

f Marcus, tribune with Tiberius GraefcUta^c v, 201?* Ti- 
berius deposes him, 211,212. , ! 
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OctenSus^ Marcus, comminds tb4 centre of Aiftony*s foroea 
against Augustus, v. 407- ^ 

, See Augustus, 

Odeuntn or Music Theatre, built by Pericles, an imitation of the 
kin^ of Persia’s pavilion^ ii. 24>. . 

OdaurSf sweet ones, how\>roduced, iv. 244. 

CEeanoMics^ a constituent part of politics, iii. 449. 

CEdifluSf bis tragical legacy to his son, iii. 76. 

CEnan^es^ an infamous minister to young Ptolemy’s pleasures, is 
also a imnistci^of state, v. 189. 

f (Eneada^ tlibir territories ravaged by Pericles, ii. 82. ForcedT 
to take refuge within their walls, ib. 

(EnetSf tribe of, iii.' 806, n. 818. • • 

•f^niades, Alexander undertakes to revenge their cause against 
the iFtofians, iv. 317. 

CEnopioftf son of Theseus by Ariadne, i. 22. The founder of Chios, ti. 
(Enus»^ Jgue Cnacion. 

CBta,^Motint^ i. 39, n, 

Wdla^ l^cretius. See Lucretius Ofella,. 

Oilf the opinion cf the ancient physicians, that it is salutary when 
applied outwardly, and pernicious if taken inwardly, ii. 586. 

OUu springs, found on the banks of the Oxus, and the water of 
that river itself oily, iv. 826. * 

iv. 13. 

OlbtuSf tutor to Nicogenes’~ children, breaks out into a prophetic 
verse, L 348. 

Old age^ much honoured at Sparta, i. 133, 144. 

Oligarchy at Samos, abolished by Pericles, ii. 38. Alcibiades 
makes' a feint of proposing one at Athens, ii. 151, 152. ^ 

Olive^ one sacred at Athens, i. 234. Bough of it bound with 
wool| and oiFered'to Apollo. See Eiremni, 
a spring called so, ii. 360. • 
t Olimont i. 

t OlocruSf Mount, ii. 308. 

I OloguntuSf V. 183. ^ v 

OlthacuSf prince of the Dardartans, pretends to desert frqm Mi-* 
thndates |p Lucullus, iA 348. Attempts to kill Lucullos, but 
miscarri^, 349. 
f Olympia^ oradie of, v. 144. 

^ Olympian Games. See Gams. Proved by Strabo to have been 
. unicnowD in the time of Homer, i» 31, ra. ^ Several Olympip 
< gaiaes before thl convnoneera of Olympiads, i. 109, n. 
m. ■ ■ * Temple of, i. 35« t 

Qlmpiasp tne fidelity of Eun^n^ to that princess, iv. 54. • She 
mvites him into Macedon, 5 d. Early initiated in the Mysteries 
of Orpheus and Bacchus, and cpreatly addicted to enthusiasm 
' and superstition, iv. 239, 24(5. fier deeasns the night before the 
con8umraation|Of her marriage with Philip^ 240. A saying of 
her’s upSn ^Allxander’s pretending to be the son of JapitetT.241. 
Jealofis dhd implacable in her temper, 252. Her inhumanity to 
Cleoj^atra, Pbuip’s^other wife, 254. She advises Alexander 
• 2 0 2 
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not to be fioffMroftise to the olqects of hieboiint¥f S03» She and 
)ier daughter Cleopatra raise a party. against Aatipater» and 41* 
vide the government during Alexander’s absence^ 341* * • 

t OiywpvLt^ die height of the mountain so called, ii» SOI. 

t -I , a cky in PamphyJia, ceremoi|iies of Mitbra and other 

mysteries performed there, iv. 154. 

physician to Cleopatra, v. 503. ? < 

f Olynthians^ v. 261. • ' . < '* • 

Omens^ that happened to Romulus and Remus, i. 62. .,Tq The* 
mistocles, 834. To Antigonus, v. 392. To f^amillut, i. 370. 
To AgesUaus, iv. 76. To Alcibiades, ii. 137, 163. To Tilno* 
Icon, 239, 246, 262. To Faulus ./Emilius, 293. To MarceUnM^ * 
4 C 2 , 433 . To Pyrrhus, iii. 108, 109. T^>'' Marius, 167, 17^ 
To SyUa, 238, 269. To Mithridates, iv. 165. lb the Romanr, 
i. 378. ii. 65. iii. 2 ^ 10 , 241. To Cimon, 320. To 'the* Athe- 
nians, i.335. ii. 137. iii. 419. v. 374. To Crassus, iii. 472, 474, 
475. To Alexander, iv. 259, 276, 279, 280, ^2,''326, 348. 
To Caesar, 408, 431. To Galba, vi. 234. To Tiberius €rrac- 
chus, V. 217* To Caius Gracchus, v. 234. To Dion Bi.d Diony- 
sius, vi. 23, 24. To Mark Antony, v. 483;r 484, 498. To 
Pompey, iv. RiS, 212 , 213. To Octavius, v. 488. To Otho, 
vi. 248. To Cicero, v. 315, 332, 347. To Cassius, vi. 92. To 
Brutus, vi. 79, "90, 102. To Aratus, vi. 198. See Prodigies. 
Omestes. See Bacchus Omesies. ^ < 

Omisusj presents Artaxerxes with a large pomegranate, vi. 118. 
Omphale. See Hercules. 

OnaruSf a priest of Bacchus, said to have married Ariaidner after 
she was .deserted by Theseus, i. 22. 

Omtiiis , Aurelius^ relates his visiom, in consequence of which 
Pompey and Crassus are reconciled. See Cains Aurelius. 
Otifsicrilus^, attends Alexander in his eastern expedition, nr, 330, 
332. Sent by Alexander to tire Indian philosophers, 338. , Pilot 
to the fleet, of which Nearchus was admiral, ..in the voyage* 
round the sotitliern poiht of India, 339. 
t Onean mountains, v. 1 75. 

Onomarchust commits sacrilege at Delphi, and falls in the Sjiciliao 
wars, iu^7r . . /• 

— , who had the custody of Eumenes foe Anttgonus, his 

conversation with Eumenes concerning the fear o£ death, iv. 65. * 
Onemastus, one ef Otho's freedroen, vi. 235. 

Ofihelfasy the king of that name, an^ such as he could influence, 
4 Conducted.by>^Peripolta 8 the divincT from Thessaly info Bceotia, 

ilLiSS. . ' • ■' 

— kin^ of Cyrene, v. S76. . • 

Opima SpoltOp M'l&at,and by wdiom Wn, i. 75. ii. 398. 

Optfnit^f Lucius, of the patrician party, loses his elccJon for con- 
sul through the opposition of Caius Gracchus, v. 234. Is after- 
ward chosen, and endeavours to annul the act^ of Caius, 

IJ^on the ruin and death of that tribune, bu^dd temple' to 
Concord,, 241 « Uses a dictatorial power in his consulat^ in oon- 
•demping so many citizens of Rome unheard, 242. Is convicted 
of taking bribes of Jugurtha,and grows old in dishonour, i‘ 6 . 
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Oplaemthi Itallttiy fixes fiB aidi'lm in pihiciihn*, in an 

engagennmty ifi. 88, S9. ^ ^ 

OppiuSf <!aiu6, a friend of Caesar, sdme'eccodiit of fais writings, iv/ 
13 & • 

OfU^tU. See Minerva QptUetis. 

OpHot a centurion’s depinv, so called, vi. 235^ 

Oracle of i^ollo at Delphi, i. 29. v. 297. Of ApoHo Tegyrseus, 

ii. 860« ’ Of Trophonius, ii. 475. iii. 255. Of Amphieraus, ii. 
475^ yf Jupiter Adimon, iii.32i. Of Dodona, L 351. Of 
Pa^haa, v. ^41, 161. By 'Necromancy, iii. 301. Of Tethyi^ 
or Themis, i. 51. 

O^aelei^ and prophecies, concerning ^geus, i. 5. Conceminj^ 
the future grcatncrs of the Romans, 97. Concerning the 
•of the A|ban*lake, 366. The coming of the Gauls into Italy, n. 
392. The death of Cimon, iii. 320. To Marius, that he should 
he a seventh time consul, 167. Concerning a lame king df 
S^aitaMSV. 72, 73. Concerning the succession of the Spartan 
•kings, to be opened only by a son of Apollo, iii. 221. The 
death c^Lysander, 226. To Alexander the Great, iv. 259, 264, 
266, 281— 283i 299. Concerning Csesawin the battle of Phar^ 
salia, 412^ To Cicero, v. 298. Concerning the battle of Chm- 
ronea, iii. 255. v. 273. Three Cornelii to retgn at Rome, v. 912. 
Concerning the untying of the Gordian Knot, i^. 266. That the 
Spipioi should always be victorious in Africa, 417. Concerning 
the burial of Aratus, vi. 208. To Otho, vi. 234. 

Grandest a Cretan, deceives Perseus, ii. 316. 

Orations^ Funeral. See Funeral Orations, Orations and Speechdft 
of Alexander, iv. 304, 312. Of Afranius to Pomp^, 210^ Of Anni- 
bal before his death, iii. 58! Of Appius Claudius to t!ie sei^e, 

iii. fR, 92. Of ^ratus to Philip, vi. 206. Of Bretinus, i: 380. 
Of Cleopatra at the tomb of iVntony, v. 505. Of Cato to tlie 
Three Hundred, v% 109, 110. Of Chelonis the daughter of Le- 
onidas, v«149, 150. Of Cornelia to Porape}% iv. 221, 222. 
Of CJeomen6s concerning the institution of the %phori, v. 164, 
165. Of the same concerning death,# 188. Of Coriolanus to 
TuUus, ii. 202. Of the same against the insolence of the people, 
193. Of ^rassus to Uie dlrmy after the death of his son, iii. 487. 
Of the s/tme, in going to meet his own death, 497* Of Dion, 
vL7, 10, Hf 40, 44, 45. Of Eumenes to the Argyraspides, 

iv. 63. Of Fabius Maximus to his army, ii. 82. To Paalus 
A^milius, 85. Of Caius, Gracchus, v. 227. Of TiberiuB 
Oracclius, 208,* 209,«215.^ Of Ersilia, and the Sabine women, 

i. 80. ^fJUicinia, the wife of* Caius Gracchus, v. 238, 219. Of 
Iltacullus to the army, iii. 34i Of Marius Cehus, vi. 257* Of 
Minucius to his troops, ii. 83. Of Numa remsing the offered 

, crown, i:»173. Of the father of Numa, in answer, 174, 175*. 
Of Otho to his troops, vi. 260. Of Pauius ASmilius to PerseuiB^ 

ii. 817. Of t^e same, to the young olficers, on the takijig of 
Perseus,® 318. » Of the same, to the people of Rome, 830. Of 
PerpAna against Sertorius, iv. 33. Of Pompey to Comdliii, iv. 
322. Of Remus to^mnitor, i. 58. Of SertoriuB, on the force of 
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pereeverante, iv. W. Of Sylhto his men, iii. 261. Of TbjBwden 
to Cle/>inenes, on the contempt of death, v. 187« f)f Thribasus 
to Darius, vi. 14^, 14*7. Of Valerius, sister to Publicoh, to 
Volumnia the mother of Coriolanus, ii. 216. Of Volumnia to 
the Roman matrons, 217* Of the siyne to her son, 218—260. 
Of Vinius to Galba, vi. 214. 

Orator j prevails more from the goodness of bis heart than fhe elo* 
quence of his tongue, v. 7. 

Oratory^ the conciseness of that of Phocfon, v. 7, 8» 

, + Orchlaian hills, iii 227. 

I Oychomenu^^ ii 359. iii. 223, 261. v. 161. 

0rcyniam^ in Cappadocia, iv. .50. 

the consul of that name, v* 224* ^ ' 

4 Qreum^ li. 292. 

•\Orexartes^ river, iv. 311. 
f Oncuntt h. 322. iv. 208. 

iOnteSt Alexander marches through their country, iv. JiSS, 341. 
Onieus, of the family of Erechthcus, i. 40. * •'» ** 

fOrnytu^^ plants a colony in Carla, i. 10. '* 

Oro5/zst<s comes fronwArsaces to wait on Sylla,* the first embassa- 
dor tlie Partliiaps sent to the Homans, iii. 235. Put to death by 
Arsaces for suffering iSylla to take the place of honour, 236. 
OrodeSf or HyrdSci^ king of Parthia, sends an embassy to Crassus, 
iii. 473, and n. Restored to his throne by Surena, 47«7.«> Con- 
quers Crassus, 494. Is murdered by his son Phraates, 498. 
Oww, the Cretan, kills Ptolemy the son of Pyrrhus, iii. 111. 
Oromfisdes, or Oromazes^ the God who is ttie author of good, so 
called by the Persians, iv 286. vi. 14^, 

O^oa/es the Persian, vi 146, 155 
f Oropinns^ their cause, ii, 521*, v. 255* ^ 

+ Oropus, v 25,5, 

•f Oifow/j, v. 396, • u , 

Orphans^ and widows, excused from taxes by the Romar s, at the 
first appointifient of quaestors, i. 286, and a, ' 

Oiphem^ iv. 240. His^iatue of cypress at Libethra, 259. 
Orj)hdiH'i, vi 2,56 ^ 

OrthoQ^nras^ the diviner, a friend of Tiaioleon’s, ii. 2[16. 

(hfhin Sec Diana Orthia, 

Orthopaseua^ iii. 256. ** 

f (i^vcflr, iv 1 9. , 

O^rhophorin^ or ‘ the Feast of Boughs,’ instituted by Tlieseus, i. 

2.5. 27. Description of this feast, *27, 

0^o(idi*rSy iv, 326. ' ^ 

brother to Artaxerxes Mjnemon, yi. 119. kis sayidg to 
Timagoros, 140. 

f (htifiy iii. 16.5, 174. ^ • 

O^twa^ Lucius, the first parricide in Rome, i. 89. 

O^fraenWy against a horn employed, i, 319, 344. if. 1^7« On what 
account abolished, iii. 416. ^ 

Ofactliu^y brother to Mnrcellus, iL 390 

Othoy the prwtor, bis law in favour pf the equestrian order> V. 807» 
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OtaOf Mtnm, liw luxury and love of plewure, vi. 299. Hie con* 
nexioiw with Nero, 229. Nero is inclined to put him to death, 
in order to have Poppsca entirely to himself, 230. But\hrou^h * 
iHtercesMon of Seiieca, he is sent out governor of Lusitania, 
iik. One of the first who declares for Galba» $6. Pays his court 
in an agreeable manner A>th to Galba and his minister v inius, 231 • 
Takef' measures for being appointed successor to. Galba, ii. 
Coiftracts immense debts, ii. Bribes the preetorian cohorts, li. 
Rebds against Galba upoi^ being disappointed of the adoption, 
234. Is^the means of Gidba*s death, 238, 239. Goes to the 
Capitol, as emperor, and sacrifices, 243. Pardons Marius Cel*^ 
aus, Makes a gracious speech to the senate, 244. Divides 
the remaining pak \ of his consulship with Verginius Rufus, tti, 
Aegins his udfninistration witli several prudent and popular acts, 
i6. lles(flves to punish 'rigellinus, and that wretch cuts his own 
throat, 214, 24o. Uomenihers none of his private quarrels, 24ow 
Assucnqgtthe name of \cm, to gratifj the populace, The 
pric^oriaq cohorts, in their concern, or pretence of concern, for 
the empcrojr’s safety, behave in a very turbulent manner, and go 
near to despatch a great ri umber of sgpators, 246» lie 
punishes two soldiers by way of example, 247. Has Intelligence 
that Vitellius had taken the title of emperor upon him, ii. 
Receives accounts from other countries, favpurabici to himself, 
Letters pass between him and Vitellius, which end in mutual 
reprou^es, id. Does not defirive Lucius, the brother of Vitel- 
lius, of his command in the army, hut orders him to attend him 
on his march, 248. ^ Takes particular care of the mother and 
wife of Vitellius, i6. 249. Agpoints Flavius Savinus, brother to 
Vespasian, governor of Rome, 249. Stops at Brixellum, and 
orders his army to march on under his lieutenants, which tllCy 
refusf, Character of his officers, ii. Sends his brother Titia- 
nu%, to take the coiumand of the army, and gives him Proculus 
for his ossiijUnt, 252* Holds a council of war. In which his ibost 
experienced generals advise him to wait for liis troUps from Mysia 
and Pannonia, i6. But impatient to hasre die a(|air decided, he 
gives orders for a general action, 254* Retires to Brixellum, ii. 
Ilts^great frror in that step, ib. Some skirmishes upon the Po 
make hi^' troops at Bedriacum insist on being led out, ib» 255. 
Bravery of hii#legion called ^ the Succourer,’ ^56. When intel- 
ligence is brought to him that the battle was lost, tbe troqps 
about him give every possible assurance of their fidelity, 259* 
His spefich, in i^iich f}e assures them, that though be knows the 
late baUle to be by no means decisive, he will lay down Ss life 
to* procurej them peace, 26(k Takes leave of the sen^^ors, 
and others of liis friends, HL Appeases his soldiers, who 
thought the senators were forsaking him, 261* Sleeps sound 
the night following, 262« Falls upon his sword, and expires with 
one groan, ib.f The army lament his death in die sineerefst 
manner, kud give him the most honourable burial, ibm A |Hain 
monunfienf is put upon his grave at Brixellnin, 2S3» He died at 
the a^ of thirty-sev|fn, having reigned only three mont^ ib% 
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By bis dealh. in soma measara» he compcnaated fi)r tba diMMileKi 
or hi8 life, z6. 

■ t Hi. 337. 

the smal)|sr triumph, ii. 423. Not the aamoivilth^ tke 
Greek £van^ 424. But derived from the Latin word, 

Ovicu/Of a name given to Fabius Maxim^js in his youth on account 
of seeming tameness and stupidity, ii. 63. * . t > 

Owl, Athenian money impressed with the figure of one, iii. 

Ox, said to have spoken. See Prodigiq^. 

valued at five drachmae at Athens, i. 252. At ahufiMbed oholi 
* in the time of Publicoln, 286. ^ • 

Oxathres, the brother of Darius, Alexander takes him into bis 
fj;iendship, iv. 309. * ^ 

, brother to Artaxerxes Mnemon, vi. 119.' i 

t OxvAy river, iv. 326. * 

Oxi^artes^ asked by Alexander * whether Sisimethres, who had 
taken post on an inaccessible rock, was a man of courage^’ iv. 
327. r % . 

, son of Abulytes, stabbed by Alexander, iv. 342. 

pxrfdraca^ See Mall^, < 

' R 

PACCIANUSf defeated and killed by Sertorius, iv. 12,^ o 
loaches, who had taken Lesbos, being called to account by the 
Athenians for some misdemeanour, kills himself in opep court, 
iii. 405. 

'\Pachynt^s, promontory of, vi. 24. 

jPacianiu, Cams, a Roman who resembled Crassus, obliged by the 
Varthians (o personate him, iii. 495. 

Vibius, Crassus takes refuge with him in Spain f^om the 
cruelty of Marius, hi. 451. i , ^ 

Pdif^rus, prince of Parthia, marries the king of Arnyenir’s sister, 
iiL 4^. KKled in battle by the Romans, 496. n 457. 

Paanea, Demosthenes of that ward, v. 275. 

P{Bdarttub the Spartan, a saving of his, i. 150. 

Pivon, the historian, i. 22. <. ^ 

Padnia, iii. 76. iv. 177. 

Painters, excellent ones at Sicyon, vi. 164. 

Paintings, Aratus collects them for Ptolemy, vi. 165. 

Pmatme hill, i, 50, 79, 

4 Palcescepsu, a city given to Themirjtoclc;s by the king bf Persia, 
i. 3a>. ‘ 

Pallium, a pastoral feast, i. 65, 85., 
palladium, i. 35! Image of Pallai^ S87. 

Pallantida, the sons of Pallas, and next heirs to ^geus, if Theseus 
had pot been acknowledged his son, have recourse to arms, but 
are defeated, i. 5, 14. 
t Pallanlium, vi. 189. 

Pallas^ brother of JEgeus, and father of the Pallantidas, i.^ 5, a# 
SoejVf/»ena. * 
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an Athmian tribe, do not intannail^ with that of A^nus, 

i. 14. 

PoIm, m apring so called, ii. SW. 

JRklMaiNralmti^ tip near the statue of CsBsar in a temple a| 
{Trifles, considered as prefigurative of his victoiy at Fharsalia* 
Piggies, « 

Philip, king of Macedon, brought up in cjiis house at 
^Thbbes, a. .S79. 

Pampl^u^ of Sicyon, a celebrated painter, vi. 164. 
fPamphySa, iv. 2^/ 

Pan, 1 . 172. 

ijPanaceug, ii. 128. v. 385. 

PanaHus commands galley of Tenos in the service of Xerxes, %nti 
•revolts from hiim, i. 331. 

. ■■ ,*the philosopher, ivhat he said of Demosthenes, v. 267« 

Panathenaa, the festival of the united Athenians, instituted by 
These^^ i. 29. v. 24. 

Panc:KiHum,i. vrhBt, iv. 245, and a. 
t Pandasm, iii. 87. 

Paiulion, i. 14. ' ' • • 

Panemus, the month of Metageitnion so called by the Boeotians, L 
385. 

Panic fears, iv. 213. 
fPgiMBOgfa, vi. 247. 
f Panopeeans, iii. 225, 253. 

J^anopeuSf^u 37 . 

Pansa and Hirtius, consuls, ii. 332. See Hirtius, 

Pantalean, a man of great power and interest among the»/Etolaans, 
vi. 186. • ^ 

Pantauchus, challenges Pyrrhus to single combat, and is overcome, 
iii. 74. V. 406. 

Panipis, sent by Oleomenes td seize on Megalopolis, v.*179. 
Kills himself in Egypt on the body of Cleoniej^es, 195. His 
wife a woman of great beauty, courage, and dignity of sentiment, 
196. • • 

Panihfrs, v. 337. • 

Panincides, {he Spartan gdheral, Felopidas kills him in the battle 
of Tanagra, ii. 359. 

Panthides, matfies Italia, the daughter of Themistocles, i. 358. 
Paphian Venus. See Venus, • 

\ Paphlagpnia, iii. 264. iv. 41, 82, 266. 

Paptria, wife of ]fau]iis«./Emlliu8|.* divorced by him, ii. 285. • 
Papirius^MqfiPy \\, 285. • ® 

^ Carbo, the consul, defeated by Sylla’s lieutenants, fhakes 

his escape in the night, and gets into Lybia, iii. 272. 

Pappus, v. 288. . 

f Paraionium, v. 492. 

Parali, one (!^vi4!on of the people of Attica so called; they Jived 
on the sdh-coast, i. 263, n, 

Paralusg^ one of tlie sons of Pericles, his father’s afliction Ibr his 
deatn, ii, .56* 
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ParaluSf a sKp so called, iii. 300. 

Parapotamiansj iii. 354* 

Farts* n&rp preserved at Troy, Alexaoder refuses to set iy^361* 
PariscaSf an eunuch belonging to the younger Cjfrrust^ vi* 137. ^ ' 
Panna^ embassadors from that place, iii‘* 154« s 

ParmcniOf father of Philotas, warns Aldaander of a 8app<ise4 de* 
sign of poison from his physician, iv. 26B. Tells hi^ he 
would accept the offers of Darius, if be was Alexander,* .S85. 
Advises him to attack the enemy iiv the night, to which AIex« 
ander replies, * I will not steal a victory,* 289, 2f>0. ^His party, 
in the great battle of Arbela, disordered by the Bactrian horse, 
291* Sends to Alexander for succours, 294. Censured for^, 

; Uk Alexander gives him Bagoas’ house, 3^<^* Parmeniosays to. 
Philotas, ^ My son, be less,’ 314. He is put to death by order of 
Alexander, 316* ‘ 

f ParnajgnSt iii. 252* 

Parrhasmsy a celebrated painter at Athens, i. 6. Hosip^ured by 
the Athenians for his pictures of Theseus, ib* 

Parricide. See Ostws. ■ 

Parsley y used in adorr*ing the sepulchres of tibe dead, ii^ 262. 
Crowns of it bestowed on the victors in the Isthmian and No- 
nican games, ibl 

Parthenon^ the temple of Minerva, at Athens, ii. 23. v. 386. 
ParthianSy defeat Crassus, iii. 483, 484. Their manner of i.light- 
ing, ib. 482. Their liabits, 481. Defeated by Antony*, v* 463. 
Attack him in his return, and harass him extremely, 466, ei sef. 
Parts. Great parts produce great vices, as wfell as virtues, v. 864. 
ParysaliSfr wife of Darius, and mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
vi. 114. Her attachment to her younger son Cyrus, 116. En- 
courages his ambitious designs, and contributes greatly to the. 
war between the two brothers, 120. Her character, io. Her 
extreme cruelty to all who were concerned in the dea^h of 
Cyrus, or in cutting oil' his head and hand, J31, 135* She 
poisons Statifti, the wife of Artaxerxes, 135. U confined for 
some time to flie city of Babylon, 136. Artaxerxes is rccon- 
ciltd to her, 140. 

PamenSf Cyrus* horse, vi. 123. 

f PasargadeCj vi. 116. , 

Pn^eas^ the father of Abantidas, vi. 153. Killed by Nicncles, 155* 
Pasferates^ king of Soli in Cyprus, iv. 284. 

PasiphaCf the Wife of Minos, supposed to have had a criminal com- 
merce with his general Taurus, i. 26. 

Pnsiphia^ her oracle, iv. 141, 142,161. 

Pasipion^ an author, iii. 402. \ 

Pnsiti^ris^ river, jv. 57. 

*1 Passaron^ in the couiury of the Molossians, iii. 70. - 
Passionxj diseases, and tempests, considered by the heathens as 
divinities, i 34, n. 

PatiTciis^ i. 2251 
fPatpraf vi. 86. 

I PatarcQnsy Bru,tus’ letter concerning^them, vi 59% 
c 
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t Pu^rar, iu 1S2. y. 871, 488. 

Pii$rkums 9 whence the term, i. 67. A hundred of the rogst cmi- ^ 
nettt Romans selected by Romulus for a council or senate* iA. 
mtefr number hscreased, 82. He leaves tlitm only the name 
iff a senate witbwt the power, 94. They conspire against 
hiffii^RS. • 

Puiri^mf i. 148,. It’s emblem, iv. 74, ». .. 

J^atrodiugf one of Nero’s servants, put to death by Galba, vi. 227- 
P(ttrocl$Kf &tlier of Soils, i. dlO. 

• Patron^ i. ^ 

Patrons and clients among tlie Romans, an account of their rda- 
^ion, i. 68. iti. 125. 

t Patroni^f iii. 252. - . * * 

Pffuitu jEmilius^ Lucius, consul with Terentius Varro, ii. 85. 
Fabius hfaximus advises him to avoid an engagement with .4n- 
nihal, ih. His answer, 86. Killed in the battle ofr Canns?, 
89, 282,t ^ 

PiVUL>5s ^R&iLius, his family supposed to be descendents of a son 
of NumS, ii. 281. Is the son of Lucius Paulus .Smilius, who 
fell at Cannie, 2.)2. Sets out in a difiert^nt track from the rest 
of the young nobility, ib. Carries the officq; of cedile against 
twelve competitors, ^8. When taken into the college of augurs, 
studies their rules and ceremonies with greft attention, ib. 
Stfiot ip militarr discipline, 284* Is sen"t praetor into Spain, with 
double the usual number of lictors, and reduces the barbarians 
who ha4 revolted, ib. Returns to Rome not a drachma tlie 
richer, 285. Divorces Ins first wife Papiria, after he had lived 
long with her, and she had brought him fine children, Mar- 
ries a second wife, by whonf he has two sons, 286. llis son^y 
the fy^st wife are adopted, the one by Fabius Maximus, the other 
by the son of Scipio Africanus, ib. One of Ins daughters is 
masried to the son af Cato, aiul^he other to .ISlius Tubere, ib. 
In liis 'firs^, consulship reduces the Ligurians, ^id takes from 
them the shijls which they had cmploved in piracy, 287- Is 
candidate again for the consulship, an^ Joses It, ib. 288. In- 

S tbe educatioft of his children, and procures them not only 
n, byt Grecian . mSsters, 288. TV rscus defeats several 

Roman generals, ib. Paulus ^Emilius is called to the consulship, 
292. Omens^f success to him, 298. His speech to the people, 
,, on being appointed to the command in Macedon, 294. Aftft’ a 
.safe an^ speedy^ passage, he finds Perseus strongly fortified by 
the sea-side ,at the f«')t df n^unt Olympus, 297. Divovers 
water firr troops, by digginmt the foot of the mountaidl, 298, 
Ffttds out a way of coming' if. the enemy, tiispugh Pcrrlfcbia, 
800. Is astonished at the numbers and good order of the enemy, 
803. Haa the art to encamp without being disturbed by the 
Macedonians, ib. Takes advantage of an eclipse of the moon, 
and announ^^eslvictory to the Romans, provided they stood«uj[>on 
the defeifsive, 30.8, 304. Makes use of an artifice to make tlie 
Macedonians begin to attack, .80.3. lli.s conduct in thbtmttle, 
306. Marcus, his sen-in-law, loses his sword, and finds ii 0gain 
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w ith tnuchMiificuIty under a heap of ib6 slain, 209. Scipio, bia 
younger son, is missing, but returns to the canip lacte mtke 
3 J 0^311. ^inilius in two days’ time becoinea Jinaster M all 
Maccdon, 313. 'His ^uke to the vanquidted PetiH;Ai% wfaetat lie 
is brought before him, 317. His spracb ta the officcfcs of<liis 
army on the instability of fortune, 319. Visits Greece^ refbrtns 
abuses, and gives specimens of his bounty, 519. Erectslh^ own 
statue at Delphi, on a pedestal designed for that of Pers^,^^4. 
With ten commissioners from Roim , settles the gO|ern;n[ient of 

, Macedon, //;. 320. Exhibits games, 320. Has a hOppy talent 
' for making cnteiiainmcnts, ib. Takes nothing df Perseus’ trea-» 
surcs for himself, ib» Sacks seventy cities or Epirus, and 
‘ tne soldiers to whom the plunder was givep,' have no more than 
eleven drachmae a man, S22. Returns to Italy, and rails in great 
pomp up the Tiber, ib. The soldiers endeavour to pretent his 
triumph, 323. Servilius’ speech on that occasion, ib. 324. The 

* triumph described, .325 — 328. yEmilius loses his t^ •younger 
sons, who were not adopted into other families, 329. The mug- 
nanimity discovered in his speech on that occasion, ' 390. He 
brings so much moirei' into the treasury, thattihe fieople have no 
occasion to pay, any taxes till the times of Hirtius end Pansa, 
332. Is acceptable to the people, though in the interest of the 
nobility, ib. is elected censor with Marcius Philippus, 333, and 
n. liis moderation in that office, 333. Sickens during bis 
censorship, ib. The cordial regard expressed for him. at his 
funeral, not only by the Romans, but persons of tli^ countries 
he had conquered, 334, 335. Leaves a very small estate behind 
him, ibi 

Psrtfus^ the consul, bribed by CscsarJ iv, 199, 393. 

i— given up to the proscription by his brother Leptdus, v. 
350, 443. 

Pauraniasy commander in chief of the Greeks, at the battle of 
PlatfficT, ii. 4jf)7, et seq. , • 

king of Sparta, marches into Attica, uftder pretence of 
supporting tiVj Tbirti^Tyrants, but really with anotlier view, iii. 
215. Obtains a truce, and carries off the dead body of Lysaoder 
from before the walls of Haliartus, 225. Retires tfi Tegea, 227. 
Deserted by the allies, who put themselves under tfit command 
of Cimon, 301. Unfortunately kills Cleonice itt Byzantium, ib. 
His unhappy tmd, i, 302, «. 344, 345, n, , 

-, kills Philip of Macedon for denying him redress under 
an insupportable injury, iv. 25iH«. 

the physician, Alexander’s letter to him.od*lhe use of' 
hellebore, iv. 305. \ 

sent by Seleiicus to seize Demetrius, v. 418. 

Peacc^ of Nicius, lii. 412. Between tlie Athenians and the king of 
Persia, 312. Of Antalcidas, iv. 98. vi. 138. Between Sylla and 
M'thridates, iii. 2f)5, 266. 1 , ^ ^ 

— — , an altar erected to her, iii. 312. Verses descriptive of her, 

* K fifB. 

Pecttiia^ i. 30, a. 
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t Ptdal&tm^ a rock so caUed, iii. 359. 

Pedusi^ an Athonian class» i. 263, n, 
t Pacfttaii city of, ii. 209. 
t PiM, iUS2. vu 198. 

t Pmigis i. 49* The oddest inhabitants of Greece, ib. n. 

PdaigwSm iii. 65* i 

PdeziSt fhe grandson of Sciron, i. lU 
fPeV^ianSf ii. 307« 

+PeflG,Ji.SlL V.409. # 

— Lucius, ^g,raced by Brutus, vi. 89. ^ 

fPellenff recovered from the iEtoIians by Aratus, vi. 184. Taken 
by Cleomenes, v. ] 72. 

Pelofioas, the son of Hippoclus, nobly descended, ii. 343. MaRea^ 
a generous ufe of his wealth, ib. Cannot prevail on his friend 
Epanunoifdas to partake of his riches, and therefore {partakes of 
his poverty, fb. Marries into a noble family, yet afterward by 
his munil^nce lessens his fortune, 344. Delights in the exer- « 
oiser «of the Palsestra and the field, ib. The happy consequences 
to the public from the perpetual friendship and harmony subsist* 
ing between hi{n;>aDd Epamtnondas, ib» 4lescued in battle by 
Epaminondas, :545* Is sentenced to banishment, 34(3. Prevails 
upon the exiles to attempt the deliverance of their country, 348. 
Is one of the twelve exiles, who having left tlfb rest of their 
par/yoa^ Thriasium, set out in disguiseVith dogs and hunting 
poles, 349. He and his company enter the city in difterent quar- 
iers, undgr favour of their disguise and the snowy weather, and 
get safe to Charon’s house, 350. He goes against Leontidas, who 
was at home in his own chamber, and despatches him with much 
difficulty, 353, 354. Kills, also, Hypates, 354. .Is elected 
by the people one of the governors of Beeotia, 355. Takes the 
Cadinea a little before succours arrived from Spart.i, 356. This 
action of Pelopidas jostly called lister to that of Thrasybulus, £5. 
The Athenians, alarineu at the arrival of a Spartan army ou.tho 
borders of BcAitia, draw off from the Theban league, but Pelo* 

B 'das finds means to embroil them agaia%ith thw Spartans, 357<i 
is |gents persuade Spbodrias, the Spartan, to make an attempt 
uponthe Piaeu<», ib. He* defeats the Spa i tans in several ren- 
couDterg,.,3d8, 359. His concern in the battle of Tegyror, 359. 
The Sacred Bftid, first formed by GorgiJes, improved by Pelo* 
pidas, 362, 364. His answer to iiis wife, who desires him to take 
care of his person, 365. Marches with Epaminondas again&t 
Cleomb/btns, 36?. His dreftm ^fore tlic battle of Leuctra^ 36.5, 
366. As captain only of the »cred Band, has a considerable 
share in the* honour of the viq^ry, 368. He apd Epamin(2:\da6 
are appointed joint-governors of Bccotia, and make very consi- 
derable progress in Peloponqesus, ib. 369. Ihey venture to 
keep their commission beyond the expiration of their year, 
though the ^eifilty was capital, 369. Lay waste Laconia jvHb 
an army <ff seventy thousand men, ib. Drive the Spartans out 
of M^senla, and re-establish the ancient inhabitants^ Jim 
their ^turn defeat tbe Athenians, ib. 370. Are capitally 
• • 
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for keeping the command beyond the tune allowed by law, 870. 
Acaujtted, $6, Meneclides fornm a party against them, & 57l» 
Endeavours to .put Charon upon a nmting with themii 87U ^ A 
heavy fine is laia upon that envious man, 873. Tlmssidians 
applying to the Thebans for assistance agaiiwt Alexander d;he 
tyrant of Pherac, Pelopidas takes the e ommand of the succours, 
and recovers Larissa, 873. Attempts to humanise thdE^ tyrant, 
but ih vain, \lf. The tyrant escapes out of bis hands, ib. ^ Pelo- 

5 Idas goes into Macedon, as arbitrator between A]exan()er and 
Holeiny, 378. Brings Philip and thirty i)|{ther nostages to ^ 
' 'Thebes, ib. Ptolemy having killed the king Macedon, and 
assumed the sovereignty, Pelopidas permits him to keep it ,pn 
* hertuin conditions, for the performance of^hich he gives his son 
Philoxenus, as an hostage, 874.^ Besieges PharAlus^ ib. Alex- 
ander, the tyrant of Phers, approaches it with his army, and 
Pelopidas is imprudent enough to go to him without guards, ib. 
I'he tyrant seizes him and Ismenias, and makes himself master of 
Pharsalus, ib. Thebe, the tyranPs wife, visits Pelopida».in <he 
' prison, S75. Epaininondas recovers him and Ismenias* out of tlie 
tyrant’s hands, 378f* Pelopidas goes embassador to the Persian 
court, and is highly honoured by Artuxerxes, ib. Obtains all he 
desires, 37f). Accepts none of the king’s presents, ib. The 
tyrant of PhVrae extends his conquests and oppressions, 880. 
An eclipse of the sun Imppens, when Pelopidas is maja^Wng ou| 
against him, ib. He has the advantage ‘ in the battle, notwith- 
standing his inferior numbers; but falls a sacrifice to his resent- 
ment against the tyrant, 383. The somow of the allies, as well 
as The!>ans, for his death, ib, 883. Mis funeral solemnbed by 
(the Thessalians, 384. The ThebUns send an army to revenji^e 
hii! death upon Alexander, 585. The tyr^nl is slain by^ his wife 
and her three brotliers, 3^, 387* 

PelfpoTinefiian war, ii. 43. Las6i twenty -seven years, iii, 40^n. 
f Pe/opow«eA7W, i. 31, 40. v. 170. , 

Pelopsj after he was settled in Peloponnesus, foAn^ alliances in 
his family w K*h the nAghbouring princes, and became the most 

E owerful king in those paits, i. 4, n. Father of Pitthgua and 
.ysidice, ib. ** 

, of Byzantium, Cicero expostulates with hiofj^y letter for 

not procuring for him certain honours thence, 832. 
fpeimumy v, 437, 497- vi. 67- « 

f Pencils f river, iii. 34. 

Pent^cvsimnvdimni^ an order iS mVn in Atheni^ according to the 
coAstitution of Solon, i- 342. i^ 415. ^ ** ^ 

Penfnihluinf what, vL 151, n. \ V 

i* Pcntt'ie, a borough of Attica, famed for it’s marble, i. 39S. 
fPrntcleum^ v. 173. . • 

Peutheust iii. 496, 197. vi. 239. 

PeparathuSf one of the Cyclades, i« 53, ft. \ 

P^lwa^ or sacred veil of Minerva, i. 29, n. v. 872, «. * 

a city given to Themistodes by the king'of 'Persia, to 
Sbjiply his wardrobe, i. 354. i 
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Ferdiecai^ on the death of Hephndon snppUei hbf p1ace« {▼. 38, 
He. eat;^liebes Eiimenes in Cappadocia, 42. March^ against^ 
Ftolemj/!, 43. Is kilied in a mutiny in ^gypb 48, Ha^ assisted^ 
Boicana ip taking off Sta^ra and tier sister, iv« 353. 

v The library there, v, 481. 

Per^amenianSf tutus’ l^ter to them, vi, 58, 5U. 

Per^^fder^ entertains the seven Wise Men, i. 222, 223. 

— > ■>»■■ ' — I the son of C^pselus, vi. 155. * " 

Peribeea^ tlie mother of Ajax, married to llieseus, i. 37. 

PERiA:.Ejtof th^ tribe of Acainuntis, and the ward of Cholargi^ 
it. 5. Son or Xanthippus and Agariste, both illustrious persO^in- 
ages, ib^ His person described, 6. Rallied by the comic poets, 

'' on the largeness ^ his head, ib. Damon, under pretencft of 

• teaching hiiA music, instructs him in politics, 7. He attends the 
lectKre^ of Zeno tlie Eleau, ib. Most indebted for his sublime 
oratory and great knowledge of nature, to Anaxagoras, 8. Cured 
by 1pm •of superstition, 9. Patient under injuries, yet taxed 

• pride, iVi. The ram with one horn found in his grounds, 
xi). Ikesemblcs Pisistratus in his person and manner, 11. En- 
gages in the almiuistration, and takes 4he popular party, be- 
cause Ciraon was at the head of the nobility, ib. Lives extreme- 
ly retired, for the sake of preserving his dignity, 12. Over- 
throws the power of the Areopagus, by means f>f Ephiajtes, 12, 
1S.« Improves bis eloquence by his philosophy, and from the 
fSree^of it gains the surname of Olympias, 13. Compared to 
thunder and lightning as bespoke, 13, 14. Thucydides* obser- 
vation dn his eloquence, 14, 15. Several sayings of Pericles, ib. 
Ih first endeavours to bring {^imself to some sort of eq^iality with 
Cinion, Hud for that purpose corrupts the people with the pij|^lic 
money, ib* 16. Clauses Cimon to be banished by the Ostracism, 
IG.^Cimon is recalled, and Pericles and he take different de- 
partments in the s(^te, 17. Pericles is unjustly charged wi^ the 
assassinatjon of Ephialtes, 18. Upon the death of Cimon, the 
nobility set up Thucydides against Pericles, ib. Pericles in- 
dulges the people more and more, 19. <le employs sixty galleys 
for eight inonths*every year, #His policy in sending out 
cofbnies, ib. He removes the public treasures of Greece fro^n 
Delos, aoifl takes them into bis own custody, 20. Constructs 
noble eaificetf at Athens, 21, 22. Rebuilds tlie Parthenon, 23. 
Builds the ()deum, or music-theatre, ib. Begins the long walls, 
ib. A good workman falls from the vestibule of the citadel, and 
his lifif being,d8spairqd of,% vAedy for him is communicjpted to 
Pericles in ^dream, 24. Pe^es is accused of a variety of in- 
taigues, 2&. He offers the p^p(de to be at ttye whole charge of 
the public buildings himself, if they would sui&r them to be in- 
scribed with his name, ins|ead of theirs, 26. Procures the 
banishment of Thucydides^ and becomes sole master of Athens, 
ib. 27. Traalg the people with less ccMreioony, but is strictily just, 
and doeff rot add one drachma to bis paternal estate| 28. 
Holds the reins for fiReen yem after the banishment 

didel^ and for for^ years in ' all, 28. Attentive to hH' own 
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fimmeei, if. A temnt, fiamed IRwogdm, i» rery .mM to 
fiiiniii^his private cecoDomy* Is informed tinit A^asc^riNi 
intenda to starve htmselff end hastens to disspiule.hiIl^s&SO• 
Sends deputies to all the states of Greece, to sm&mon them to 
Athens^ to consult about rebuilding the Dacian teai|de8t ttud 
the best measures for preserving the p^ice of Gremt &>• The 
safety of his measures in ivar, 31* A sayinff of his thefjptipoiH 
Endeavours to dissuade Tolmides from nis expeditioif^ into 
Boeotia, t& Pericles’ expedition to tithe Chers<mese, 32.^ That 
^ by sea around Peloponnesus, t6. He sails with, a strong fleet, 
find secures the Grecian cities in the neighbcarhood of the 
* Euxine sea, 33* Sends a colony of six hundred Athenians fio 
Sinope, ii. Restrains the wild desires o^ the Athenians, who 
were possessed with a passion for conquering Sicily and other 
countries, Opposes the Lacedaemonians in the S&cred War, 
aud puts the temple of Delphi in ' the hands of the Phocians 
again, 34. Inscribes the Athenian privilege of consyltiag the 
oracle first, bn the side of the brasen wolf, i6> The Laeedsa* 
nionians under their king Plistonax invading Attica^ Pericles 
bribes Cleaiidridcs, the guardian of Plistonax^ to retire, ibm 35. 
Puts down ten^t^ents for necessary use, and the Athenians 
allow it without examining the purpose, 35 . Chastises the Eu- 
bcsans, 1 ^. Agrees upop a truce for thirty years with the Lace* 
daemonians, 36 . Makbs war upon the Samians, at thp iasd^- 
tion of Asp'asia, ib* Though Pericles had two sons by bis wife, 
named Xanthippus and Paralus, they part by con^nt, and he 
marries Aspasia, 37 . Has a son by herji 38 . His operations 
against the Samians, who are at^last entirely reduced, ti.— 42. 
lie celebrates the obsequies of hia countrymen who had fallen 
in the Samian war, and pronounces their funeral oration- at 
Athens, 42. Upon a rupture between the Corinthians and Cor- 
ey seans, he sends Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, wi^b ten 
ships only, the assistance of the latter, 43, 44, Afterward 
he sends a larger fleet, 44. Is the sole author of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Phidias is condemned for putting bis own 

figure, and that of Pericles, on the^ esgis bf Minerva, 47, 48. 
Aspasia ispro^cuted for impiety, arid a charge of ^necula^n is 
brought against Pericles, ib*, 49. He begs Aspasia -and con- 
ducts Anaxagoras out of Athens, 49. He hastens on the war. 
The Lacedsecnonians desire the Athenians to banish idl , 
execrable persons, hoping that Pericles would be induded in ' 
the jQiumber, 50. This attach^ thy Atheniaiis ^to PeHcles still 
morb, ib. He warns the Athenians of the enemy’s design to ' 
spaVe his landa^ when they ravaged the rest, ib. Archid^us 
invades Attica, and .proceeds as far as Acharnoe ; but Perieles 
hee^ the Athenians close in the city, f5. 51. He ^divides the 
lands in Aigina among the poor citizens of Athens, 52. Ra- 
va^s the Peloponnesian coasts with his fieed., ^nd lays waste 
the teiiritories of Megara, ib* The plague breaking out at 
Allans, he mhns a hundred and fifty shipi^ 53. Ah erame of 
thb'sun happens, when he is about to sebsail, Uh 54« Me ex- 

* O I 
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plainf io as te remove the suj^erstitious iears 

of Ml sMiv 5lw Lajrt ife|[0 lo Bjpidsittvmr; but ^he aiekness 
amoM Ms trooj^ brem Ins measttVei^ H; Ttie Athenians de- 
privem of the oommandi and Iky a iMn him, ft. His 
Older son Xantliipipos behaves in a very unOutiful manner, 55. 
ISeickei that sen, and Heveral other ]^ffM>DS of bis family in the 
plaguf», 56. Retains hil dignity of sentiment till the math of 
bis legitimate son Plmlus, id. The Athenians, disappointed 
in tneir other statesmen, call him again to the administration, 
ii. Me gepcals the lair/rhich he had made against bwtards, 

* having now himself only natural children left, i6. Is pefmitte^ 
to enrol a natural son by his own name, 57. That son is put^^ 
death by the Athenians, after the sea-figlit at Arginusse, ^ 
Pericles takes. the p’iigue, but has it in a lingering macmier, SiSf 
His friends, when they think him insensible, and at the point of 
death, discourse about his bed, i6. The remarkable observation 
which he made upon that occasion, 2*5. His character, ii. 59* 
Much Vfiftted in the administration, and regretted by the Athe* 
5^ 60. 

PericlidasSeiit by tlic Spartans to Athens request succours 
against the Helots, iii. 317. ^ 

Peiigune^ daughter of Sinnis, her history, i. 10. 

•f PerinthianSf iv. 344. v. 17, 271. ^ 

a hero to whom the Oracle ^irects ft)lon to sacrifice 
in ^llasiiis, i. 228. 

PeripheteSf sumamed Corunetes, or the Club^bearerp slain by The- 
seus in the territories of Epidaurus, i. 9. 

Periphoretusp Artemoif, why so called, ii. 41. 

Penpoltasp die diviner, conducts king Opheltas into Rceotia, iii. 
293. ' * ^ 


Petiskidakismoip ceremonies, i. 87. 

PeritaSf Alexander’s dog. ThaMirince builds a city of the ilame 
name in memory of him, iv. S32I; • 

Perii/iTtSp onO o^the wards of Athens, ii. 126^ iii. 4^. 

Perpeiinap joins Sertorius, iv. 21. Jealous of the glory of that 
general, and conspij'es against him, 34.* Kills Sbrtorius, in spite 
of tile sanction of hospitaljfy , 35. is taken . prisoner, and to 
death by Bempey, ib. 147, 148. 

\Perrh<BmlltnSi }\, 806 . iii. 43. 

Persisusp the philosopher, commands in Acrocorinth 4br Antigo- 
nus, vi. 169* Aratus t^es that citadel from him, 174. A Ay-* 
ing of Hs, 175. • ^ ■ 

jfPenepdU. ^Jeieander entera^hat city, iv. 299. Bom the 
pqjace of Xerxes there, 300,^^* 

Per never anccp the effects of it, iv. 22. 

PersetLSp of the heroic times, iii. 296. ' ^ 

— , king of Macedon, thevton of Philip; goes to war' wCch^tfiw 

Romans, ii. 2S^. Said to be a supposititious child, and really the 
ton of aaedbstress, ib. Defeat some of the Roman generals; 
ib. 2S2. • Makes* great preptirations for ftitorO' botftijihietl S62. 

V0L.V4. \ 
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His sordid avarice, 295, 29& And timidily, He b en^ 
couraged by hb officers to venture upon fi de^ye actioii, 302. 
Said ky some to have withdrawn to ^dna dasoan as the liattle 
beaaft, 306. l^efeated by tiie Romans, 309, Hb eubaequent 
b^viour, 31 h Octavius spares tbe sanctuaiy of the Cabiri 
in which he had taken refuge, 315. ^rrenders himself ^ofOc- 
tavius, 316. Behaves meanly on bfiing introduced to Paulas 
,£mUius, 317. Led in triumph, 328. Put to a crucA death, 
331, 332. Is the last of the kings of Macedon, v. 421. ^ 
f Persiaar, their wars with the Greeks under Darius, if, 451* Un« 
der \Kerxes, i. 321, et seq* With the Lacedstmonians in the^ 
* -Jtime of Ag^silaus, vi. 137. With Alexander the Great, iv, 

» 266, et passim. The entrance into their country difficult, 208. 

I trheir jealousy of their women, u 349. ^ 

fPessintUf iii. 141. v. 62. * ^ ® 

Pestilence at Rome, i.90, 418. Througliout Italy, 189.*^ At Athens, 
ii. 53. In the army of Demetrius, the consequence of unwhole- 
some diet, v. 414r 
"fPetelia^ ii. 434. 
t PeUslian hills, iii. 462. 

Petens^ i. 40. * 

Peticius^ a Roman, receives Pompey into his ship, in consequence 
of a dream he had upon his voyage, iv. 220. 

Petiliusy the pnfbtor, advises the senate to burn the books of Numa, 
which were found about four hundred years after death, 
i.207. 

Petinus^ one of the evil ministers of Nero, put to deutb by Galba^ 
vi. 227. » 

\Pctra^ iu Arabia, iv. 177. r 
t-jj — , near Mount Olympus, ii. 300. 

\Fetrocus^ iii. 256. r 

Petronius^ one of Crassus’ officers in the Parthian expedition, his 
gr^t fidelity to his general, iit. 494. v 

' ^ — ■ TurpiliamiSf a person of consular dignity^ put to death 

by Galba, yi.^224. • 

Peucestas^ ioinst'Eumends, iv. .56. Endeavours to gain the prin- 
cipal authority in the army, 58, 59. Is suVprised at the qews of 
Antigonus’ approach, 60. The cav^ry defktcd, the bag- 
gage taken through his cowardice, 62. Alex^ndws letter to 
him, on bb being bitten by a bear, iv. 305. 

PcModorus^ governor of Caria, treats of marriage between his< 
daughter and Arrhidsus, the son of if. 253. , 

Phtfia^tht wild sow of Crommy<^ Ihltedby Thestus, i. 10. Said 
tob4, not a sow, but a female Itob^r, 11. . « ** ^ 

PhaOtc^ the name of one of tlw mriners who sailed widi Thfseus 
to Crete, i. 18. 

- ■, and Nicias, the only persons able to make bead against 

Alcibiades in the administration, ii. 126. 

PhtedimuSf informs Eumenes of a con^iracy agamsiphyn, because 
Eumenes had borrowed money of 1^, iv. 61 . , • 



P/i€r^o»t; archon Df Athens, when the oracle directed the Athe« 
nians to (Jerry the bones of Theseus from Scyros to Atbeiw, i. 
Pkebdira^ Theseus marries, her, L 86. The cal^^ies said to en- 
sue upon her unlawful passion for Hippolytus, suppoeed not to 
b^hctitious, ih ^ • 

Phofranef^e, the wife of SaJios, discovers Keoptolemut con^iracy 
againyu l^rrlms, Hi. 71. , . - , i • - 

Phaeton^ some writers reckon him the first king of the MoM^isni> 
after the deluge, iii. 65. ^ 

Phalanx^ the Macedonian, described, ii. S06. lii. 40. iv. 4fli 4»2.^. 
Phalerum^ the monuments of Nausitheus and Phasax erected toere^ 
b> Theseus, i. 19. Temple of Sciron, li. ^ •• 

Pharax, a Lacedeemon^in officer, under pretence of introducing 
liSerty into Sicily, wanted to set himself up tyrant, vi. 40. 
t PhariiB^ vi. 205. • 

t Pharmacusa^ iv. 359. 

Pharmufkti 1 . 67. . . . , - 

PkafnaOazuiL endeavours to cover the Lacedmmonian snips with 
his land forces, ii, .J55. Is defeated by Aidbiades three several 
times, 156, 157, 158. Complains to the Spartans of Lysander a 
having plundered his province, iii. 212. Lysandttf desires him to 
send a hitter by him, retracting what he hod asseided, which he 

S romises to do, but palms a different letter upon him, 213. 
Inch respected by the Lacedaemonians for the services he tod 
.1 .-A il 1.^.1 K.. nncl Hermnidas, 


(lone them, ti. Is defeated by Spithridates and Henj 
iv. 83. Ifls conference with Agesilaus, 84, 85.^ Sent by aa- 
taxerxes, os his general, against the Egyptians, vi. 141.. 

son of Artabazus^ commands a corps of horse und^ 


Eiunencs, iv. 46. i t> 

Phnrnacem son of Mithridates, revolts from him to the Komans, 
upon which Mithridates kills himself, iv. 177. Sends presents ^ 
to Poiiipev, iO» Defeats Domitius Calvinus, Caesar s lieutenant,. 
♦IS. DcfbatM ty Caesar, ib. * 

■\Pharnacia, iii. 351. • y.. A . . ,n, 4 

Phamapates, the most experienced general that Orodea bai, kulaa 
in battle by Ventidius, v. 45*^ ^ _ 

t Pharos, the iwft so called, it’s situation, iv. 2/9. 
t Pharsalia, bittle af, described, ix. 216—219. 

'I Pharuges, v. 40. 

Phttsetis, iii. 310. iv. 265. 

t Phasis, rijWr, iii. 376. iv. 169. • # , . . , #4 

Phauttus, the Crolimian, Bts out a/esad at bis own ohwtt, 6na 
joins 4he Greeks at Salamis, iv/296. I* memMy of “• **“ 
for tlic cause of Greece, Alexander aends part of the spoiia at 
Asia to the Crotonians, ib. ^ , 

, the Zaeynthian, vi. 12S. 

t Pheneum, v. 17^ t 
t Phene, in A6hxHi, v. 168. 

t in Thessaly, ii. 872, ^5. ^ 

Pherebeea, tme of Thcseup’ wives, i. 

Pherecles, aent to corrupt the oracle of DodoiW^ in. 220, 

2 H 2 
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Fheredm^ the eon of Amar^syas, i. 18- 
Pherec^eZy the historian^ i. 20, 32. 

, tl>e j^iilosopli^ry his skin preserved by direction of an 

oracle, ii. 366. ^ ^ 

— , the diviner, dies of the Loasy Disease, iii. 282- 

Pherendatcs^ commands the Persian lana-torces, and is defeated by 
Cimon, iii. 282. e 

Phermidus^ ii. 34*6, 

^PherimiSf ii. 271. , ' c • 

the statuary, his Jupiter, ii. 48, n. •I^is Minerva, 25.' 
Surveyor of the public buildings for Pericles, 23. Unjustly 
< ^accused by Menon of embezzling the gold, 4*7, Imprisdhed 
for putting bis own figure and that of i^ericlos upon Mineiya’s 
shield, 48. Dies in prison, ih* 

Phiditia^ the public repasts at Sparttf, i. 127. 

Phidhis^ defeated by Sertorius, iv. 16. c. t , 

Phila^ daughter of Antipater, and widow of CraterusJ married to 
Demetrius, v. 376. Poisons herself upon the loss pf the king- 
dom of Macedon, 4' 2. , 

PhiladclpknUf king of Paphlagonia, takes part with Antony, v. 484. 

— t?ee Pimmf, 

Philfpusi^ one df the sons of Ajax, i. 230. 

Philn^rus^ preceptor td' Metellus Nepos, pompously burie^ by him, 
V, 325. • 

Philauie^ an Athenian tribe, i. 230. 

Phflarfiryrvs^ Cato^s frecdinan, v. 87* , ^ 

Philemott, tlie poet, ii. iv. 

P^ilidns^ a friend of Pelopidos, appointed secretary to Arcliiiis 
and Philip in Thebes, ii. 348. Invites the tyrants to his house, 
and promises to provide them some fine wbmen, 350. ' 

PhifidtSf the affair between him and Themistocles, i. 317. 

Philinm^ a courtesan ; Philip has his son Arrhidacus by herj iv. 353. 
Philip^ king bf Macedon, pretends to wonder kow the elder Dio- 
nysius coulflbfind tiiAe for his poetical performances, ii. 249, 250. 
A maxim of his, 296. Brought up sS Thebes, and imitates 
Epaminondas in his military coifduct, 373. Sends p§rsons to 
Argos to assassinate Philopcemen; iii. 16. Initiifti'^ in the Mys- 
teries of the Cabiri, iv. 239. Dreams that Ks W'im’s womb was 
sealed up with a seal, the impression of which was a lion, 240. 
Commanded by the oracle of Delphi to sacrifice to Jupiter 
i\mmon, 241. Receives th^ee ^nipc^ant j^i^es of^news in one 
dSy, S49.^ Afiects to shoXhis eloquence a appliist, 241*, 
245. His saying to his so^ upon bis managing Bttc«mhalu$, 
248. iiends for Aristotle to instruct his son in philosopny, ib. 
Causes great disorder in hi} family, by inarr|oug Cleopatra, 
while Olympias was living, 252. Orders the Corinthians to send 
him Thessalus, one of Alexmider’s confiding in chains, and 
^ banishes four others, 254. Assassinated by ntil^nias, fer re- 
fusing him justice, under a great irl^ury he h^ received, t5. The 
state of Macedon at his death, 255* J^n account of ttie success 
his arms, ib. His extravagant joy upon the victoi^of Chm- 
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ronea» v. 274f 275. He reflected with great eraotian, after thal 
battle, on the danger which he had incurred, through the 
eition of Demosthenes, iiu ^ • 

Philipf the son of Demetrius II., goes to war wjfh the Homans, iii. 

Sulpitius, and another Uomaa general, only trifle witli 
him, ib. He comes toj^n interview with Flaminius, who is ap- 
pointed to act against nim, 37. Addresses his armjr from ^an 
etnitvence* that happens to he a burying ground, 39. , Beaten by. 
Flaminiu^ at ("ynoscuph^, 40. Submits to the discre^a flf 
• the lifornins, 4^. Prepam again in tlie interior parli^f his 
kingdom far war, ii. 290. Puts his son Demetrius to deaths 
209. Came to the crown of Macedon on the demise of liis kins- 
man Antigonus Doson, ii. 2f>0. vi. 201. Aratus, andtheothea 
Achfcaini, cal^ him to their assistance, 202 . He gains the 
Cretar.s his moderation, and prospers by following lJ»e coun- 
sels ol* Aratus, 203. Puts* some of his courtiers to deetli fl^r 
insulticfi^ Aratus, ib. His vices, which were only masked, make 
thei*! appearance, 204. He corrupts the wife of Aratus’ son, ti. 
Takes Aratus up into Ithome, and asks his opinion as to seizing 
that strong holdy 205. Is defeated at M^by the Romans, 906. 
Causes Aratus and the son of Aratus to be .poisoned, 207, 209. 
Is obliged to receive hard conditions of peace from the Romans, 
209. Suffers in Ills own peace, in the uianaei that Ins crimes 
dc^em^, /A ^ 

, Archias, and Lcontidas, incite Pheebidas, the Lacedse- 

nionian, to seize the Cadmea;?, and become tyrants in Thebes, 
ii. 346. • 

- ■■■ — Arrhidaus* See Arrhid^us. » 

■, Pompey’s freedman, buries hts master witli the aasistmict 

of an^old Roman, nho had long lived in Egypt, iv. 228. ^ 

, Alexander gives him a government in India, iv. 332. 

— 0 , Alexander's physician, accused of an intention to ppison 

him, clears himself of the imputation with great honour, |v» 
268, 269. • • 

■ , the father of Marcia, v. 73- • • 

PhUipmts^ Marcius, his moderation In the office of censor, ii. 333. 
— — , Lig;ius, futher-in^aw to Aitguatus, a saying of bis con- 
cerning aftection for Pompey, iv. 127, v. 347. Proposes to 
send Pompey ftto Spain, against Sertorius, iv. 144 * 

Philippi^ battle of, vi. 95—98. • 

PkiirppiCj pi gold coin, iii. 49. 

Pkf/ippidcst the poet, %ii Inemy to Stratocles, v. 37^. A 

favourite o( Lysimachus, ib. jPesires to he excused froifl hear- 
in(f the secrets of princes, # 4 . f • ^ • 

Phiiistus, the S^^acusan, commefided aa .an bistorianf itt. f997. 

, Marries oae of the daughters of <Lentinea, vi. 11,12. Cannes 
with a fleet from Apulia, to assist l^oimiua the Youimw'in 
Sicily, .34. a ^ beaten by the Syraensm, iA. His sayipg' to 
.Dionysios, 35. His acci^ions against Dion, vt. 12. Tlie 
barbsj^us* treatment he suflered, 34. His death, i4. ^la- 
renter, 35. 
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Philo, the Academician, scholar to Clitomachus, v. 295. Tutor to 
Cicero, U). 

, bkilt the arsenal in the Pirsus, which was burnt by Sylla, 
iii. 251, 252. 

— — 9 w^s in the steps of Carneadcs, and defends the Ncvir 
Academy, iii. 388. f 

^PhilohaotuB^ a hill so called, iii. 253. \ 

Philochorus^ an Athenian historian, i. 15, 18, 20, 32, 37. 

Pkihihh Athenian commanders, defeated by Lysandcr 

at A^os-Potamos, iii. 197. Advisea the Athenians (o cut off the 
thumbs of all their prisoners of war, iS. Lysaoder’s Ques- 
tion to him thereupon, and his answer, 202. His intrepidity and 
. £eath, 203. 

PhilocrateSf the servant of Caius Gracchus,^ v. 24*6. 

— , the orator, v. 270. ^ * 

PhilocypruSf one of the princes of Cyprus, Solon advises him to 
remove his city from a Darren hill to a fruitful plafavt>t^ow it, i. 
259. In gratitude he calls his city * Soli,’ ib. « v 

PkUodemuSf or rather Philomelus^ of Phocis, robs the* temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, iir/is67. Punished by the«Gods for his sacri- 
lege, ih, 208. 

Philolof^iis^ the freedman of Cicero’s brother Quintus, betrays 
Cicero to Aiftony’s ruffians, v. 352. In what manner, and by 
whom put to death, ^ 4 

PhUombrotm^ Solon chosen archon next after him, i. 236. 
PhilomedeSf of Lampra, v. 39. 

Philonicusj the Thessalian, offers the celebrated horse 'Bucephalus 
in sale to Philip, iv. 24r6. 

PryLOPiKMEN, the son of Crausis,*of Megalopolis, iii. 2. Edu- 
cated by Cassander in his younger years, ib. Afterwards under 
the tuition of Eedemus and Demopimnes, who deliver their 
country from tyranny, ib. '•Excellentlyr formed to virtue, ib. 
Called the last of the Greeks, 3. His visage no^ very homely, 
ib. Simple \n his manner and dress, ib. The stftry of his hostess 
at Megara, a'l, WHat Titus Flaminius said of liim, 4?. ICpa- 
minondas taken by him as his pattern, ib. "Despises the igcrcisc 
of wrestling, 5. Makes incursionS into Laconi^, ib. Spends 
his leisure either in the chose or ^riculture, ib. K^ads chiefly 
books relative to war, 6. Constmsrs military excellence as tlie 
highe<it of human improvements, ib. Thirty years old when 
Cifomcnes surprised Megalopolis, ib. Stands upon his defence 
tiUnlhe inhabitants had maac thdir escape, t. I’crsnades them 
not^o return till Cleotnenes baV left the place, ib. i Dfstinguisbes^ 
hiffiself, undea Antigonus, in \ battle with Cleomencs, % A 
saying of Antigonus oonceming him, 9. Antigonus is desirous 
of retaining him in his service ; but conscious that lie cannot 
bear a superior, he goes into Crete, where he gains a thorough 
knewledge of the nratagems of war, ib. At ^is return, he 
makes a great reform in the Achaean cavalry, ib. defeats the 
i£toUans and Eleans near the river Larissus, and' kills Demo- 
phantus, commander of the Eiean horse, 10. The Achmans 
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called in foreign ][)rincc8 in the time of Aratus, but stand upon 
their own bottom in that of l^itopcsmcn, 11. He coroects the # 
errors of the Achacans, in drawing up theirJTorces, and in the 

3 |ake of their anu8» H. Turns &cir passion for show, from 
ressy and household fhrniture, to arms, 12. Takes the field 
agaimt Machatiidas, the tyrant of Lacechemon, 13. And kills 
him^u the battle of Mantinea, 14. The Achaeans, oathat ac- 
count, erect a statue to him at Delphi, f A Passes his phaknx in 
revie^ at^tlie Nemean gaides, and is received with great ^plause 
in the theatre^ *15* Philip of Macedon sends some persons 
Argos, to assassinate him, 16. He goes to rescue the ^lesse^ 
dians from Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedxuiou, and succeeds, 

Js blamed for passings a second time into Crete, when his fellow- 
citizens were distressed by Kabis, ih. His saying concerning 
Ptolemy, 17. Tiie Megaldpoiitans inclined to pass an outlawry 
agains| hyn, iL While in Crete he outdoes the Cretans them- 
i^dves iif ar^. and stratagem, 13. At his return, he finds Philip 
beaten Flaniinius, and Nabis engaged in war both with the 
Homans and Ac’^acans, ib. He is choser^ie^cr^l the Achoeans, 
ib. Ventures to act at sea, and is shamefully beaten, ib. Puts 
\o sea again to relieve Gythium, and succeeds, M 9. Nabis comes 
upon him, as he was marching through a diificuk pass, ib. He 
puts ^abis and the Lacedaemonians to thi rout, ana kills many as 
they endeavour to regain their city in the night, ib, 20. Seizes 
Sparta, and joins it to the Acliaean league, 20. The Lacedae- 
monians Sell the hou^ and goods of Nabis, and by a public order 
give the money to Philopoenien, ib, PhilopaMUcn rgluses the 
money, 21 . What he said upon that occasion, ib, Phiiopcemen 
enters Sparta, and shuts its gates upon Dloplianes and PlifRii- 
niiis, On a fresh complaint against the Spartans, he puts 
eigh^ of their citizeps to death,«iqpioJKshcs their walls, and^dds 
great pert of their territory to that of Megalopolis, ib. Compels 
them to give liieir children an Acluran education^ /'&. Laments 
that he had not the command of the Aciiiean^, ^hen Antiochus 
and the Syrians behaved with so little regard to discipline in 
Orefte, 23. Contends w4th the Homans, atlcr . they hud esta- 
blished tl^ifisclves in Greece, ib. A saving of his on that occa- 
sion, ib. l£lecL%d general of the Aclueans the eighth time, when 
seventy years of age, 24. Says, * there was no great account 
to be made of a man, who sufl^red himself to be taken alive,' 
ib. Though marq^ies agaii^ Dinocrates w ith a small ^orps 
of Megalop<)litan volunteers, ib,^5. Repulses Dinocrates; but 
some fresh troops coming up, ue is pushed upou the rocks, a and 
bis horse throws him, ib. Is taken alive, carried off in an igno- 
minious manner, and put in prison, ib. 26. The Messeiiions 
themselves lament his uUl, 26. The Achpeans demand him, ib, 
Dinocrates <ypels the dungeon in ^ night, and sen^^ i]} his 
servant Wfth a dose of poison, ib. Phiiopcemen inquires, 
whether thb Megalopoliian cavalry had escaped, 27. Being gn- 
ewere(f in the affirmative, he drinks off the poison with great 
satisfaction, ib. His death fills all Acnaia with grief and lunftn* 
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tation, fi/ The Achaenft inarch against the Messenians, tore* 
.venge it, ih The procession of the Achseans to Megabpolis 
with nis remains, 28. A Roman endeavours long atlerward to 
« ^et his statues pulled down, but Mutnmius forbids it, ih. 29. 
phUosQphers^ the honour done them by Pompey, iv. 179. Thd dif- 
ference between a speculative and a |i;ractica] philosopher, ii. 29. 
philoi^t€j>hanus^ 1.14*8. ^ 

Philodralus^ the philosopher. Cato pays him great respect, V, 106. 

Oc&vius dislikes him, and why, 502. In what manner he 
•..^htjjRis his pardon, ib. '•* 

the son of Parmenio, provokes Alexander by bis pride 
(find arrogance, iv. Si 4. Has hunting-nets, that reach an hundred 
furlongs in length, 303. Suppresses ai> infonvation of treason 
ugaiust the king, 315. Is seized and put to death, #316. 

, of Amphissa, the physitian, v. 451. Silences an imper- 
tinent fellow by a sophism, ih. Rewarded for it, by the son of 
Antony, with a whole service of plate, 452. ‘ 

Philotu^ or Tutohy a servant-maid in Rome, her stratagein to 
preserve the honour^^ the Homan virgins, and to nwsacre the 
J^atins in their camp, i. 100, 403. 

Philoxenm^ Alexander’s lieutenant on the sea-coast severely re- 
proved by hijn for an infamous proposal, iv. 272. 

» — , son of Ptol(;m 3 ', sent by Pelopidas from Macedon as a 

hostage, ii.374. ^ * 

, the poet, his dithyrapibics, iv. 250. 

marries Tlieste the sister of Dionysius the Elder, vL 20. 
r Phliarus^ river, jii. 226. 

\ Phliasidn^^ iv. 101. vi. 189. 

• 'RMius^ V. 174 

" Pliocipa^ iii. 192. ^ ^ « 

! ^nociON, ca.mc to tlie adniini|tration wlien the commonwealth of 
Athens was no more than % wreck, v. 2.' Probably not^he son 
of a tqrneiv 6. Educated by Pluto and XenofraVes in the aca- 
demic philosophy, 7. Particularities in his character, ib. His 
saying, upon Chares’ reflecting on his countenance, ib. His 
speeches concise, but weighty anA persuasive, i6. He^ serves 
under Chnbrias ip Mis youtJi, and helps to corSact the impe- 
tuosity of tliat general, 8. His gallant beha.'iour^ in the sea- 
/ight off (he isle of Naxos, 9. Goes to the islands with a single 
ship, and prevails with them fo send their quotas of ships and 
nioney^ ib, Endeavqui'S to tfxcet both i.n the civil and military 
- dcfi^rtment, which was not tiU Custonfin his tl^ne, 10. Eiected^ 
general fiye-andrforty tipies, Popular, though he opposed 
the inclinutibns of citizens, 11. Several sayings of 
his, ib 12 — 14. He had a deal of goodness ^nd humanity 
notwithstanding the severity of his expressions, 14. He niarclies 
against Philip of Macedon’js forces, which wore endeavouring to 
estahiish themselves iii’^Eiibceu, and defeats {h<un, 15*^17. 
l^ives Plutarch out of Eretria, 17. Makes himrelP master of 
fort of Zaretra, ib. Saves Byzantium from PJiilip, 1C. Takes 
ti::vcral of his ships, and^recovers cities wnich he had gof risoiied| 
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fi. Is wounded, and returns to Athens, ib. Upon an applica* 
tion from the people of Megara, he ibrtiHes their town, ib^ De« 
niosthenes carries it against him for war with Philip, hut advisud 
it*s being conducted at the greatest distai/ce from Attica, 19. 

• His saying upon it, ib. The people are with much dilficalty 
prevailed tm by the court of Areopagus, to put their a)iiccrn8 in 
his, hands, il. He gives his opinion for a peace; but for a • 
ptace, the conditions of which should be previously known, SO. 
Ti]e error of the Athenians in not abiding by his c^nsel, ib. 
He wfil no^ permit rejoicings at Athens on tl^ death of • 
Philip, ib,^ Reproves l)emosthenes for his invecti^s n/iiTist 
Alexander, ib, 21. Advises the giving up of the oratoj^ which 
Alexander demanded, 21 . Is in great esteem with that prigee, 
who will ndt rece/Ve the submission of the Athenians from 
other 'hands, ib. Reiuses Alexander’s present, 22. But applies 
for the liberty of his frlenft, ib. 23. Alexander oflers him his 
choiqi»of four cities in Asia, but he rejects the offer, ib. His 
!.ouse shown in the time of Plutarch, ib. The excellent charac- 
ter eff his wives, ib. 24*. Ilis son Phocus wins the prize in a foot- 
race in the I’anathensca, 24. Phociftsj^eing of a disorderly turn, 
and addicted to drinking, his father carries him to Lacedaemon, 
to try what effect the discipline of Lycufgus would have upon 
him, ib. 25. Alexander applies to the Athcauans for ships, and 

•tke^orators advise them to refuse Him, 25« Pliocion’s saving 
upon it, ib. Harpaius attempts to corrupt him, but without 
ctfccU ib. Charicles, being called to account by the people for the 
money which hediad taken of Harpaius, desires in vain the pro- 
tection of Phocion, 26. Pbocion’s advice to the people upon the 
death of Alexander, 27* He opposes the Laun'an war, id. Still 
d^approves it« notwithstanding the success of Lcostheffes, 28. 
At the age of fourscore, takes the command, beats tlie Macedo- 
euans, and kills •their geneinl Micion, 29, 30. I:s sent to treat 
with Aiitipater of peace, 31 . An account of the conoitions, ib. 
The Athraians arc forced to receive a Maceffonian garrison into 
Munychia, 33. Menyilus, a friendkof Phocyoii, who comnuinda 
^he garrison, dffers Phocion money, 35. What Phocion said 
upon i^ ib. 36. Tlie*con<idence which Nicanor placed in Pho- 
cioDp^S. ^ Nicanor makes an attempt upon the Piraeus, and 
Phocion, who relied too much upon his honour, does not guard 
against him in due time, 3V. Agnonides accuses Phocion 4>f trea- 
son, Pljociim retires to^Polyperchon, 40. Deputies are sent 
to the cf. np of that general lo accuse Phocion, ib^ Phocion 
attempits .to make his defence before Philip Arrhidaeusit but being 

* often interrupted by Polyperchon, bolds hj|i peace, ibp He and 
others are declared guilty of treason, and sent back to Athens to 
iiuve sentence passed upon them by the people, 41. An assem« 
bly of slaves, foreigners, infamous persons, and citizens, decree 
the^eifth of Phocion, ib. He labours to save bis frit^idz, but is 
not a][)le, 42. The dignity of his behaviour in the last scene of 
bis life, 43. What he said to Thudippus, on his bewailing him- 
self, ib. OtheiSexcellcnt sayings of bison that occasion, ib. A 
• 2 • 
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decree passed^ that his body should not remain within theboundif 
of Attica ; and that no Athenian should furnish fire for the fune- 
. ral pile^i 44>. The last offices are performed in the territory of 
Megara, ib. Th^ Athenians soon repenting of what they had 
done erect the statue of Phocion in brass, bury his remains dt 
the public expense, and put to death lus principal accus^, id. 
His son Phocus destroys two more of his accusers, ib. • The 
proceedings against him put the Greeks in mind of those against 
Socrates, 45. . 

, PhocianXetT, ii. 34. iii. 22^2,223, 318. 
t mken by Philip of Macedon, v. 272. 

Phoonst] *a friend of Solon’s, i. 237. 

— son of Phocion, is victorious in the fooJ;-race,^v, 24. Other 
^ jparticulars concerning him, 44. ^ * 

PkeebidaSf the Lacediciiiunian, incited by Archias, Leontidas, and 
Philip, to seize the citadel of Theoes, li. 346. iv. 99. In return, 
he assists them against the democratic party in Thebes, ^iatid they 
become tyrants, ii. 31*7. Deprived of bis command by the La*bc- 
dsemoiiians, for seizing the Cadinea, yet they keep the fort, 346, 
347. Killed at Thespiaij* 359. 
f Phoenicia^ given by Antony to Cleopatra, v. 460. 
f P/t(enicianSf their fieet beaten by Cinion, iii. 312. 

PheeniXf preceptorsto Achilles, iii. 2. 

— — , of Tenedos, one di’ Euinenes’ lieutenants, iv. 46. ^ • 

— — — , the "i'heban, Alexander insists on his being given up to 
him, with Prothytes, iv. 256. • 

Phorbas^ ftvourite of Apollo, i. 171. ^ 

Phorbus^ fatligr of Dexitliea, i. 50. • 

Phnrmio^ Demosthenes composes an oralion for him against Apol* 
ludoAis, and another for Apollodorus against Phormio, v. 260. 
Phntinus, the eunuch, minister to Ptolemy king of Egypt, advises 
him to^^put Pompey to death, iv. %5. Forms a sclume agaihst 
Cscsar and Cleopatra, 414. Is capitally punished by^Ca::sar, 229* 
f Phraata besieged by Antony, v. 462. ‘ 

PhraaieSf gives his Sither Ofodes poison, and, that proving ineffec- 
tual, despatches him aiiotlier way, iii. 49^. His message, as kk^g 
of Parthia, to Pompey, and Pompey’s answer, iv. 168«|i, Beaten 
by Afranius, I'ompey’s lieutenant, 171. Forms %a stAitagcm 
against Antony, v. 464. 

PhraMes^ nephew to Themistocles, marries his daughter Nicoma- 
cha, 1. 358* ^ a ^ ^ 

Phreatian^ the people of Phrear, opc of the warda ik Athens, i. 

3H. \ . 

PhrixuSj 1 Spartan, u^. 113. * 

+ Phrygia, iv. 49, 84, 266. , 

Phrygim^ one of Alexander's edmpanions, expelled from Mace- 
don by Philip, iv. 254. I 

Phrynichu^ an Athenian general opposes the counsels of Alctbiadcs ^ 
at Samos, and discovers them to the enemy, ii. 151. Is stabbed 
by one of Flermou^s men, and subsequently declared a traitox>=t<i 
his country, ib. * , 
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' JPhrymchuSf the ^otnic poet, i. 318. ii. 141. » 

Phr^nis^ a musician, v. 14^ 

Phruxas* See Pkrixus. i , 

Phikia^ wife of Admetus, king of the Molossjians, i. 347. 

f the mother of Pyrrhus, UL (56. ^ 

f Phthiotie, ii. 385. Hi. 43. 

Phugadotkerasy or * Exile-hunter,* who so called, v. 286. 
Phyendansy the people of one of the wards of Athens, i« 232. 
Phygeay one of the wards of Athens, ii. 144. 

Phylheiuhy the concubiiw! of Stratocles, v. 373. 

Phj/larchuSy )he historian, iii. 107. 

+ Phylcy castle of, iii. 214. v. 385. 

PhyUimy fights gallantly in defence of Sparta, iii. 108. • 

JPh^talido!. 4'hcsciA meets with the first instance of hospitaltl} 
from them in Attica, i. 12. Were the descendents of Phytidus, 
iL 71, Phy talus, entrusfed 1)y Ceres with the secret of cultivut- 
ing^th^ fig-tree, ib. 

4* Piceumiy or the Picency ii. 392. iv. 131. 
t PkitiiBy or rather PicteSy iii. 244. 

Piciis and Fautmsy two demi-gods, thtfN^ory of their being taken 
by Numa, and obliged to instruct him in certain charms and 
expiations, i. 194. • . 

Pierioy a poet, iv. 318. • 

Pjg^% iv. 45. i ^ 

pillar y set up in the Isthmus of Corinth by Theseus, i. 31. 

PilotSy least of. See Cybernesia, 

Piuariiyfiiiii to be descended from PInus, the son of Numa, i. 204. 
PlnariuSy i, 214. , 

Phidavy verses of his, i. 146. The favourite of Pan7 172. Alex- 
ai^der spares his family in Thebes, iv. 25(5, 257. Pindhr and 
Epaminondas redeem tlie credit of Bccotia, 1. xxviii. 

Pi^f^aruSy dcspatclies Cassius ai Ins request, vi. 1)8. 

Piraicjy ane of the gates of Athens, i. 34. * 

PirmiHy tTie •Athenian harbour, Spbodrias makift an attempt upon 
it, iv. 101. Ergiiius, a friend of Aretus, uui^ Aratus bimaelf, do 
the same, vi. 186. Sylla takes it, iii. 251. 

Pifatesy those of Cilicia Inastcrs of the .seas, iv. 152, 153. Their 
extregl^ insolence, 153. Conquered by Pompey, 157. 
Pmtho'us. rtis friendship with Theseus, i. 38. lie marries Dei- 
d.aniia, ih. Assists Theseus in the rape of Helen, 40. Attempts 
to carry olf Core, the daughter of Aidoueus and is torn to pieces 
by his dogsf, %b, ^ • 

Pisaitdcry^eiM^^rom Samos to^ Athens, to change tlie government 
*froLn a democracy to an aristocratical form, p. 151. • 

* — — brotlier-in-law to Agesilaus, appointed by him ad^iiral, 
iv. 82.> Is defeated and sl^in, 91. 

I Pisaurunty v. 483. 

^maiia^io^y br Ptcdanactiony iii. 298. 
t Pisifmnsy iv. 266. 

Pisi^ the Thespian, bis authority in Thebes, v.^ 404* Demolrius 
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t^lsos lum i^risoncr, but afterward makes linn governor of 

TliespiaiJ, ib, 

Pmstrati(h'*y i. 244, n. 

PisistratidnSf i. 15).\ 

PkLtraiides^ sc.nt ambassador from JSparta to the Persian Satrnpat, 
"a saying of his to them, i. 15] . 

PisUbalU 4 y strikes a line out of Hesiod to gratify tlie AthcMtans, 

i. 22. The kinsman of Solon, 218. Ills charucter, ib. n. 
('auses himself to be wounded in several places, and pretends to 
have received lliose wounds from the \.ohility, 2^)5. Obtains a 
{iv-ird from the people, and by means of that guaivl sets himself 
ftp tyrant, ib 266. Is accused of murder, and though possessed 
qf iiipreme power, submits to a trial bi'ibro the court of Areopa- 

^ gus, 267. Makes a law in favour of such as were tnaiined in the 
wars, ib. 

Phoy Calpurnius, v. 8:1. CfEsar marrieS his daughter, and makes 
him the consul the next year, ib. * 1 , > 

— , Caius, the historian, iii. J79. 

, Cicero’s aon-in-law, v. S.SI. 

— the consul, Clodiur Assigns him the province of Maccdon, 

V. 829. 

, adopted by GaPoa, vi. 23.8, 234. Ills excellent qualities, 234. 

He is killed by Otho’a party, near the temple of Vesta, 210. 
Pm^iihnesy the son of HysVaspes, a friend to the people of Ha^no.s, 

ii. S9. 

+ Pi7flWf7, Mithrldates shuts himself up in that city, iii. 330. 
PiHacnny one of the seven wise men, the Mity^eneans chou.se him 
for their sovereign, i. 236. 

PiitheuSy grandtather of I’he.seus by the mother’s side, founds the 
city%f Trrezene, i. 4. Teaclics rhetoric there, ib, n. Moral 
sentence ascribed to him, ib, Theseus brought up by him, 6. 
f Piijjusay isle of, iv. 10. ^ 

4 Placentia y vi. 2,'50. ^ 

Ptarriic. See Peshleuce, 

PlancuHy accusi'd ind cast, ^though Pompey appeared in his behalf, 
iv. 197. Cioes over from Antony to Augustus, v* 481. 

P/anfiifjnr^ Solon’s law concerning it, i. 255. 

+ PfaUecCy battle of, ii. 474 — ^76. ' ^ u 

jpintcramy Alexander’s compliment to them upon it long after, iv, 
295 They build a temple to Minerva, ii. 478. The Greeks 
yield them the prime honour of the day, in the battle against the 
Persians, 478. Games of liberty celbbratad araohgst them, 478, 
4 ^ 50 , 48 ;. ^ 

P/atOy i <0, «. a passage in his writings concerning the happy effects of 
royal authority, and a philosophical mind united, 204. v. 364. I^ro- 
viote for the expenses of his voyage ir^to Egypt, by the meSxhandise 
of oil, i. 221 . rinds fault with Eudoxus and Archytas, for applying 
the mn^hematicstomechanic purposes, ii.408. Three blesf^ngs, for 
which be thanked his good genius, iii. 180. Adnnrq^ the 
poetry of Antimaclius, and comforts him when tlie preference 
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was given by Lysandcr to Niceratus, 211. Wl\;it Cicero said 
of him, y. ^21. The ("yrenidns apply to him for a body of laws, 
and he tells tltem, it is hard to give laws to wealthy people, 
928. His doctrines derive their autht>rity :froui his c.Keinplary 
•Ide, and from his asserting a divine principle su[)erior to neccs* 
fiity and fate, 4-85. A maxim of his, v. 897. Another, vi 8. 
Directed by the godi into Sicily, 5. Sent away hy Dionysius 
tllie Elder, and sold at iEgina for a slave, 6. Dion, his disciple, 
5. ^ Returns to Sicily, 10. The great cdect which his instruc- 
tions htd nt girst upon Dionysius the Younger, 12, Enter- 
tains the Athenians with games, at Dion’s ex)>ettsc/l6. llc- 

• turns a third time to Sicily, 17. Archytas demands him dflLiion} - 
sius the Younger, in the name of the philosophers, 19.# De- 

♦ mostheneSj^iis disbipie, v. 25(5. T ^ 

Plato\ tlfe comic poet, ii. 7, 127. 

Plebeian consul. When tiVst created, Plebeians gain the privilege 
of bo^mg tribunes to protect their rights, i. 2So, n, 

^ Flemmiftiuniy iii. 480. 

Pliny ^ i*. 18, n» 

P/islarchiLU thtJibrother of Cassancler,%^^996. 

> PUstiniUt brother to Faustulus, killed in the dispute between Ro- 
mulus and Remus, i. 64. • 

Plistonax^ king of the Lacedaemonians retires from Attica, by 
,tifeiS^dvice of Cleandride.s, and is hnjd for it so high, that he is 
obliged to quit his country, ii. 85. His answer to an Athenian, 
who ^id that the Lacediemonians were not learned, i. 14!5. 
Pi.UTAKCH, authoi^uf the.se Lives, confirms the reputation which 
Iheotia had recovered, l.^xviii. Cbaeronea, the place of his 
birtii, ib. He acknowlcaiges the stupidity of the Ea'otiuns in 
general, but injputes it rather to their diet, thuii theiroftir, ib. 
"Jlie year, in which he was born, not easy to be aficertained, ib. 
41c studied phii 9 Sophy under Amraonius, at Delphi, when Nero 
miiue Ivs prugre^is into Greece, xxix. Plutarch, when lie learn- 
ed the IRimuii language, wliich was not fill he was some- 
what advanced in life, got tiie kiJDwledge^of words from his 
knowledge of dungs, xxxi. An instance of his early skill in 
critici.sj}), in his dissdirtation on the word n, engraved on the 
teiuiTiS of^pollo, lb. The works of their p(Jet8 were almost 
universally committed to memory by the Greeks, xxxiii. The 
advantage Plutarch made of that mode of education, jxxxiv. 
Ye( sometimes he made ini|stakes by trusting too much io h's 
nieniory, He .was •probably of the Latter Academy, btt 

bdrromd notwithstanding what he found cxcelierif in every 
* sect, ib, XXXV. His benevolent regards tq the animal creation, 
xxxvi. He pays great attention to dreams, xxxix. His read- 
ing prodigiously extensive, xl. His family not wiiliout wealth, 
z5. He hod tlie happiness to know his great grandfather Nicar- 
9 chilli ii* tiis grandfathtT Lomprias, a man of great ^loquencr , 
and an excellent companion, ib. His father, a learned and vir- 
4 U 0 US man, but hU name not delivered down to us, ib* An in- 
stance of big father’s discretion, xli. Plutarch’s aifection to his 
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two brothers. Tiraoti and Lamprlas, fi. He is said to bare 
passed into JBgypt, ib, Updoubte^y visited lta|}% and pro-' 
bably oi^ some business of the Chaeroneans, xlii, Probably 
wrote luH Morals j at Home, and his Lives at Chscronca, xliii. 
Constantly kept a common-place book, xliv. Was at Rome and 
other parts of Italy, almost forty years, ib. Collected many 
materials from conversation, ib. He mahe no great progr<^s in 
the Latin tongue, xlv. Tells us himself that he wrote the Ltves 
of Demosthenes and Cicero at Cha;ronea, xlvi. Did not r^etire 
to Ch®ronea till after the death of TV’ajan, ib.^ The*^ book of 
Apophthegms, supposed to be written by another band, ib, Pre- 
cept6i^bO Trajan, by whom he raised to the consular dignity, c 
andiPppointed governor of Illyria, ib. His letter to Trajan, and 
the genuineness of it defended, ib, xlvii. n, ^fhe attention paid * 
by the Homan nobility to his lectures, xlviu An instaheer of it 
in Arulenus Rusticus, ib. His friendship with Sossius Senccio, 
xlviii. His being preceptor to Trajan defended, xlix.r, Errors 
as to the time of tiie establishment of his reputation 'in Rome,’ 
refuted, and the real time asserted, I. The lioman writels, who 
w'ere his contemporaries, -^vobably jealous oi‘ his fome, ib. Tes- 
timonies of other writers to his merit, )i. Hi. He retires in the 
decline of life to €h®ronea, and there writes his Lives, liii. 
Critique upon thq^se Lives, ib. liv. Plutarch^s sentiments of the 
duty of a biographer, Ivi^ He was constitutionally rcligicftT^, 
and therefore too indulgent to superstition, Ivi. Yet, upon the 
whole, had honourable notions of the Supreme Being, iq. His 
opinion of Genii or Daemons, ib, Ivii. He is ^consecrated priest 
of Apollo, Ivii. Elected archon pf Chsaronea, Iviii. Justly 
asserts, that the most dangerous public factions are often at first 
kindleil by private misunderstandings, lix. He .asserts also ^♦he 
necessity of obedience and deference to magistrates, though 
they happen to be our inferiors, 1» A republican at heart, ard 
a frienti to lilKM'ty, ib. His domestic connexions, Ixi. 'The 
name of his wife* Tirnoxena, Ixii. Her character ilj. He had 
at least five childryp by Iiec, four sons, and a daughter, ib. Two 
ofhis sons and his daughter die young, /A. Ixiii. He left t\yo 
sons, J ' 111 tarch and Lamprias: The latllT has given lyi a cata- 
logue of his father’s writings, ib. Ixiv. A list of ^hos^i which 
are lost, Ixiv. Ixv. Ilis nephew Sextus teaches the^ Greek lan- 
guage and learning to Marcus Antoninus, Ixv. The character 
given by that emperor, of Sextu^ applicable to Plutarclj, ib. 
Our author enjoyed that reward oi phiwsopliy, longiSife ; but of 
the time Vf his death wc have no satuifactory account, jbe 
Plutarch of Eretria, asks assistance of the Athenians, v. 15. He^ 
is defeated by the i^acedonians, 16. Driven out of Eretria by 
Fhocion, 17. , ® 

Plutwi, the god of riches, not only blind, but withoiif sense and 
motion at Sparta, i. 126. ^ 

Plynteria^ fhe time during which the ornaments of the Palladiisra, 
or image of Minerva, are purified, and the image itself is covered 
up, ii. 163. t 
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Piiyf 9 i. 34. The Rostrum from which the Atlienian orators spoke 
were, turned toward the sea by lliemistocles, i. 911. 
tP0| river, iii. 150. vi. 254, 255. 

Pcecilet iii. 298. ^ 

Poisoners. Their heads crushed flat between two broad stones 
>#iu Persia, vi. 136. 

Polemarchst among the ^partans, i. 128. The annual governors of 
Fo^ptia, so called, ii. 348. Who so called amongst the Athe- 
nians, i. 244, n. 

Po2en|p»,,^Alcetas and Docimus dispute the command with Eu« 
menes, iv. 49* ^ 

Polemo the geographer, vi. 165* ^ 

1 — — king of Pontus, Antony’s ally taken prisoner by the^Par- 
thians, v. 462. » 

Politics^ ii. 192. v. 4,^33, 246, 277, 300, 305, 357. 

Pollichus^iXkO Syracusan, utjcle to Heraclidcs, gots with ten gallies 
against Nicias, to assist his nephew who was in danger of being 
tak6n,«i»i. 436. 

Pollio^ the troops of Otho find fault with him, vi. 263. 

Pollis tl/b Spartan, takes Plato on bgard his ship by desire of 
Dionysius the41U1er, and sells him fonSf slave, vi. 6. 

Pollux^ See Castor and PoUux. ^ 

PoluSf of jEgina, a celebrated actor, v. 286. 

PolyeenuSf a friend of Philopoemen, iii. 14. * 

PoLi^rms^ the Lacedmmonian embassadfor, ii. 46. His saying to 
ftricles, ib. 

Polylnus^ son of Lycortas, carries Philopcemen’s urn, which is 
attended with a mheture of triumphal and funeral pomp, iii. 28. 
Solicits Cato in favour oftho Achican exiles, ii. 404# 

PohjcletuSf one of Nero’s ministers, put to death by Galto, vi. 

227t 

■ the statuary, ii. 4. 

Foliates the Sicyonian, a desetndent of Aratus, vi. 153» Hu* 
tarch addresses the life of Aratus to him, 152. ^ 

. tyrSnt of Samos, ii. 40. Lysander follows liis example^ 

iii. 196. • • 

PolmrUCf daughtcr*of L^^simachus the son of Aristides, ii. 489* 
The Altaians assign her a public allowance, out of regard to 
her granmatber, ib. 

Polycritus the Mendaean, physician to Artaxerxes, vi. 138. 
Polydectes^ son of Eunomus, and half-brother to Lycurguf, i. 

111. . . . t 

Polydorus and Jheopompus, kings of. Sparta, insert a clause in 
the Jthetrt^ 120. 

PolyeucteSf one of the sons of Theinistocles, i. 357- * 

Polycuctus the Sphettian, exhorts the Athenians to war, and it 
proves a laborious piece of awork to him to speak about it, v. 
12, 13. Photon’s observation thereupon, IS. He calls De- 
iaosth£%ps*the greatest orator, but Phocion.the best speaker, 
v. 7,«,ii63. 
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Poli/gfiGtus the paint^j Supposed to have had an intrigue with £I-| 
pinice, iii. ^98. 

■f. tower of, vi. 158. 

Poliftnaclfas^ a Macedonian, put to death by Alexander for pre* 
smiing to ride the tomb ol' Cyrus, ir. 

Polumedes^ father of Glaucus, v. 16. • 

Pof^perchofif or Potysperchon^ declared igeneral of the a|^y by 
Antipater a little before his death, v. 37. t 

— and Leptines kill Callippus, vi. 53, 54. * 

Pdjjphron killed by his nephew Alexander, tyrant of IJherie, who 
consecnjates the spear with which he despatched diim, ii. 377. 
Poltj^v.f joins Alcibiades in prophaning the sacreB mysteries, ii. 
1^8. 

^iPo/yzclium^ iii. 440. 

Poh/zdiiSy the Uhodian, i. 239. - 

Pomttxteihres the Parthian kills Crassus, iit. 494. ODtams the 
customary reward, 4.97. 

Powcriim^ what, and why so called, i. 65. i. * ' * 

Pompeiaj the third wife of Caesar, suspected of an intrigue Vilh 
(^'ludius, V. 326, 327. divorces her, 329. *' 

‘\Pampvii^ v. 302. ** 

Pompeiusy a senator, accuses Tiberius Gracchus of aspiring to the 
sovereignty, v. 214. 

Aldus. Sec Anlus Pompeius. 

consul\'itIi Sylla, iii. 164, w. 239. H/k #son 
is killed by the tribune Sulpitius, iii. 164. 

Pomp Kir, son of Strabo, as much beloved by the Romans as his 
father was hated, iv. 126. His excellenf qualities, il>. The 
beauty and dignity of his person^ 127» Like Alexander the 
G^at, ib. Florals passion for liiin, ifu Simple in his diet, 128. 
Ills saying upon his physician^s ordering him & thrush, ib, ^Serves 
under liis father against Cinna, ib. Saves himself and his father 
from bein^ assassinated, and prevents the tfbops from desc*?ting, 

129. DelendiJ Iiirnself, and his deceased father, |it trtie bar, with 
applause, ib. The prailor Antistius gives him his daughter, ib, 

130. He repSirs to Ginna^s camp, but soop after disappears for 

some time, 130. Raises forces in lhc;.Piccnc, 131. Marches to 
join S\l]a, 132. On the way defeats three geni^rals of the 
opposite party, ib, Scipio the consul advances again^ him, and 
Ids men desert to Pompey, ib, Pompey defeats Carbons cavalry, 
l'33. Syllu marches to Pompey, and salutes him Imperator, ib. 
Pompey goes, at the request 6f M^'telius, toi hU assistance in 
Gaul^ ib. 134. He is petsuaded to fiivorcev.Antistia,..and to 
niar|ry daughter-in-law to Sylla, 134. He ‘‘expels fer- 

penna from Sicily, and recovers that island, 135. Puts Carbi to 
dtath, ib. Spares the Himeveans for a bold say^g of their 
countrymen Sthenis, 136- Sails to Africa with a powerful flec's 
and army, 137. Seven thousand of the enemy i 2 vok to him, ib. 
His Soldiers, wiili a spirit of infatuation, dig for tredL^are about 
the ruiuh of Carthage, ib. He defeats and kills Domitfbs, 138* 
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Takcd Ilirbas prisoner, and gives his crown to Hiempsal, 
Reduces Africa in forty days, f A 139. Sylla Mnds him ^ humi* ^ 
hating order, with regard to the disposition of his troops, at * 
which the army express their indignation, 1S9. At his return 
to Rome, Sylla gives him the surname of Magnus, id. He 
demands a triumph, andg^ains it after some opposition from S;^lla, 
140, L41. Refuses to Hatter the army, 141. Gets Le^idus 
retufned consul, against the will of Sylla, 142. Sylla’s prediction 
thereupoi^soon verified, lA Sylla takes no notice of nim in his 
will, yet he procures Syfla interment in the Campus jilartius, 
though opposed by Lepidus, id. Lepidus collects the reniains 
af the Marian faction, and sets up tor dictator, it. Potnpef is 
sent against him by Qutullus the other consul, *and soon defeatl # 
f^epidus and ml his partisans, 143. Behaves dishonourably to 
Brutus, who had surrendered Mutina, id. Has interest enough 
to be sent in aid to Mctellus Pius against Scrtorius in Spain, 144*. 
Sertorhia expresses his contempt of him, 145. He is afflicted at 
tA^ loss of Lauron, which Scrtorius burns in his presence, id. 
Defeats ticrennius and Perpeiina, id. Big hts the battle of Sucro, 
from M'hich he eJbapes by quitting his horse with gold trappings, 
J146. Behaves with great respect to Metellusf id. Applies to 
the senate for money to pay his troops, and Lu^ullus, who was 
jealous of him ns a competitor for the copimand against Mithri- 
dutssf takes care to see the money sent,* 147. By a stratagem 
draws Perpcniia into the field, defeats him, and puts him to death, 
id. 148. •Very prudently destroys the papers of Sertorius, 148. 
Returns to Italy, whSn CrassMS had almost finished the war with 
the gladiators, and happening to kill five thousand of those 
slaves, acquaints the senate that he had cut up the war by^he 
roots, w A it is apprehended, that he will retain his troops that 
they may raise him to the dictatorship, but he dismisses them 
inunAliately after hl^ triumph, fl9. He restores the triOunes 
of the people yieir authority, id. A second triuieph is decreed 
liirn, together witli the consulship, id. 15(^ Crassus is appointed 
his collegue, 150. ,Thcy disagree in every thing, id. Pompey 
pernijts Judges to be appogited out of the equestrian order, id. 
When coiiii^, he appears before the censors to give an account 
of his halting served the campaigns required by law, id. 151. 
Crassus and he are reconciled by a command announced as fro|n 
• Jupiter, 151. Pompey leaves the bar, seldom appears in public, 
and nevar but majdst a large* cotbpany of ftiends and retainers, 
152. Gabinius^roposdfi an edict for sending him agaiq^ the 
Cil|pianpirafesf and investing him with a most extensive ^m- 
mand both at sea and land, 155. The people, add Caesar, for his 
own views, approve the edict ; but it displeases the senate, and 
one of the consuls ventures to ^y, * If Pompey imitates Romulus, 
he will not ^scepo his fate,’ id. 156. After this bill is passed, 
Podipey Siocures an enlargement of his powers, id. 157. He 
divides ^the Mediterranean into thirteen parts, and appoints a 
lieutenant for each, 157. He clears the sea of all the piratical 
advcnyircrs, in forty aays’ time, ib. The consul Piso inveighs 
vm.. VI. * 2 1 
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Against hiiil at Rome, He returns to Rome, ei. Gabmiuf 
prepares a decree for deposing Piso, but Pompey will not su4er 
him to propose it, 158. Pompey re-embarks and touches at 
Athens, ib. The honour paid him by the Athenians, ib. He 
defeats the pirates' on the Ciiician coast, and compels thcrii to 
surrender all their castles, ib, ^aces the pirates ip inland 

towns, 159. Guilty of an invidious action in attcniprin^ to strip 
Metcllus of his command in Crete, IGO. The tribune Manilius 
procures a decree, which gives hipi the dircctioruof.the war 
again^it MHhridates and Tigranes, and iindces him, in fact, 
sov...'eign of the Homan empire, 161. I'he artiheial behaviour of 
Pompey, when he receives the news, 162. He takes all oppor- 
tunities to annul the acts of Lucullus^ 161,162. The two 
generals have an interview, which only makes the, breach me ' 
wider, 16'1, 164>. He seduces alf Liicullus* soklicrs, except 
sixteen hundred, 164. Marches in quest of Mithridates, ib. 
His derations against him, 165. He routs him. cnthely near 
the Euphrates, 166. Enters Armenia, on the invitatiihi of 
young Tigranes, who bgjd revolted from his futlier, 167.^ Tigranes 
the Elder receives a Homan garrison into his capital, and makes 
his personal submission to Pompey, ib. Pompey continues 
Tigranes the dominions which he has in his hand.s, and offers to 
make his son king of Sophene, ib, 168. The father is veiy happy 
in these conditions; but the son murmurs, and is rcterml in 
chains for Pompey ’s triumph, 168. Pomi)ey marc hes in search ^ 
of Mithridates, ib. Tiie Albanians attack him, and are defeated, 
ib, 169. He grants them peace, 169. Defeats the Iberians, \vh(» 
were nc?Vcr conquered till this ^time, ib. Enters Colchis, in 
cjc^lcr to pursue Mithriclates, who concealed himself about the 
Bosporus and the Palus Moeotis, ib. Is* called bacl>> by the 
revolt of the Albanians, ib. Defeats them again, and kills Co.sis, 
th^king’s brother, with his own hand, 170. Designs ‘to visit 
liyreania, brjt is prevented by the great numbei: oC serpents he 
linds on the way, ib, ^./lakes his route to Armenia the Less, 171. 
Gives a^’dienbe there to the embassadors pf the Elymaeans and 
the Modes, ib. Sends AiVanius aga^st the Parthians, wlie were 
laying waste Gordyene, ib, Pompey’s polite bcha«^;imr to Stra- 
tonice, favourite concubine to Mithridates, i^^ The king of 
Iberia sends him rich presents, and he delivers them to the 
quaestors, to be applied to the public revenue, 172. Finds in the 
castle of Cecnon Mithridates^ priaate papers#!^ w*hieh he dis- 
cov^qs him, in his real character, to bP crueCgnd libi^nous, ib., 
Gij^s to Amisus, w'here he distributes gov^rn^ieAts before the 
war is finislicd, though he had blamed that measure in Lucallus, 
173. Twelve kings appear before him there, ib. Ijle is desirous 
to recover Syria, and push his conquests as far as the lied Sea ; 
and in the mean time lie takes measLire.s for reducing Mithridates 
by Uiminc, ib, 174. Inters the bodies of those llbmftjfis, who fell 
under Triarius three days before, 17.4. Subdues the Arabians 
about mount Amanus, ib. Converts Syria into a Homan pro- 
vLice, ib. Reduces Judasa, and takes' its king, Arii^tobiilus, 
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prisoner, iL Adminiaters justice, end decides disputes between 
cities and princes, particularly between the Arniei^ians und^ 
Parthians, iL 175 . Too indulgent to his own ministers, 175/ 
Tlie insolent use that his freedman Demetrius*niadc of his favour, 
ft. Ponipey’s theatre beautiful and grand, but his house not 
ostentatiously great, 17(fc He marches against Petra, in Arabia, 
ifj. ‘Near that place he receives the news of the death of Mithri- 
dates, 177 . ISIarchcs to Ainisus, where he hnds presents from 
Pharnaciit, together witl^ the body of Mithridates, id. Moves 
witli great pontp towards Italy, 17tS. His bounty to phjjf^isophers 
and other learned men at Kfiodes and at Athens, id. 179'. At 
4iis return to Italy, has the mortihention to lind that his wife 
Mucia had dishoirour^'d his b;‘d, 179. Divorces her, id. Appreheif-# 
^lons m Uorne that he w ill keep liis army on foot, and make him- 
self ubsolute master , //a Removed, by his disbanding it imme- 
diately, id. The cities pour out their inhabitants- to w'elcome 
and ednddet him to Itouie, i80. Finding Cato the only pei^ii 
who ventured to oppose him in the administration, he cndeavoursi 
to gain him bv proposing a family «alliaiice, but his ofier is 
rejected, id. liribes publicly for one of his friends, id. His 
•triumph remarkable in being over the third quarter of the world, 
after liis former triumphs had been over the othex two, 181. He 
advances the Homan revenues from fifl^^ to eighty-five millions 
of drtlclima', and brings to thb value of twenty thousand talents 
into tlie treasury, id. Ruined by the weight of his own power, 
181^. Lmcullus gets his acts confirmed, which Pompey liud 
annulled, id. Pompey having lost his majority in the senate, has 
recourse to the tribunes of tlid people, id. Clodius insists on his 


sacrificing Ciccro, and he complies, 183. Ccsai*, on his r^^urri 
from ^pain, reconciles Pompey and Crassus, id. Caesar, in con- 
sequence of that union, is appointed consul, and proposes several 
luwsTkgrecnble to t!ic*peoplc, but not to the senate, 184'. Pdhipey 
declares he^w^l defend those laws with the sword, id. Marries 
Julia, Caesar’s daughter, who had been •promise^ to Caepio, 2 * 5 . 
(rives his own daugjiter to Caepio, w ho had been promised to 
Faugtus, id. The consul Bibulus and others are driven out of the 
Forum, oVi^iolcnce, and the law for the division of lands is car- 
ried, 185.^ Th€ acts of Pompey are confirmed, and the two Gauls 
with Illyria arc given to Caesar for five years, id. Cato foreteJIs 
the calamities which would fail imon the commonwealth, and on 
Pompeythimsel^A. Pompsy becomes extremely uxorious, 18G. 
Clodius^ behav^ to hidi with extreme insolence, id. J^^ulico 
ad^ses*hitn m repudiate Julia, others to recall Cicerog^lSY. 
He embraces the counsel of the latter, id.* Cicero on his 


return reconciles the senate to Pompey, and procures for him 
the important charge of supf^ying Home with corn, id. Ho 
executes it jvitl great ability, 188, 189. During the wars in 
GfRil, CfSfer is privately making preparations at Rome Tor his 
future 'isovercignty, 189. Pompey and Crassus give him the 
meeting at Lucca, v^hcre it is ^reed that they two shall have 
the consulship the ensuing vear, and Cscsar his command 9on- 

I 2 
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tinued fbf'fivc yeaft more, ih. 19a Miircellmiis attempftf'^ ^ 
bring jtbis niattter to an cclairciisemen^ iOO. The answer 
whlcn Pompey and Crllssus^gBye him, i!u Pompey pmrenls Cato 
from being eleetbd pretor, by pretence of having seen an inaus* 
picious flight of birdsa 191. tlie greatest part of the Rohian 
empire being divided amon^ the triunrrirate,' Pompey isrto have 
Africa, and both the Spains, for his share, ih. He oxhibits 
games on the dedication of his theatre, ib. Julials great affection 
for him, 192. He affects to despise Cassar, ]9^. «Suftfrs 
anarcf[iV to prevail, in order thar he himself fiiay be appointed 
dictator, ibn Is prevented by Cato for a time, tL Suffers con- 
fusion to take place again, 195; Bibulus makes a motion that 
Pompey diould be declor^ sole consul, ^rand Cnto approves it, 
rompey marries Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, 
ib. 198. He makes laws against* bribery, and against enco- 
miums upon persons accused, but is extremely partial in tlie 
executiosi of them, 196, 197. Takes his fatherrihdaW for bis 
coUegue, tlie last iivc months of liis time, 197. His g6Vcrn- 
ments are continued to«him four }*ear8 more, and he lias a thou- 
sand talents a-year allowed for the subsistence and pay of his 
troops, iA Cssaris friends demand that he should either ha^e 
another consulship, or the term of his governments prolonged, 
and Pompey favours tjjiat requisition ; but Cato’s ill-tmicd seve- 
rity prevents any accommodation, ib> 198. Pompey rSefemands 
the two legions which he had lent Cecsar, and Caesar sends them 
home liberally rewarded, 198. Great rejoicings are made in 
Italy for Ftoipey’s recovery from sickness, 198. He is lulled 
asleep with the pride of power,** and makes no preparations for 
wwr, 199. Marcellos, at the head of the senate, marches out of 
the city to him, 201. Pompey has no success in the net levies, 
ib, Cicero endeavours to briqg id>out a reconciliation, but with- 
out* eft)ct, between Pompey and Ciesar, '202. Cmsi^r, ^Aaving 
seized Ariminura, marches with a small body ofem^n, and passes 
the RabicoD,^t6. T^lus asks^'Poiimey what forces be has ready 
f^ the war, and receives an unsatisfactory answer, t A 20S. Pom- 
pey is invested with discretional^ powers, 203. He deelrres be 
will consider those who remain" in Rome as tin?,. mrtisBns of 
Cssar, 204. Csesar hastens to drive him out of^Ital}% before bis 
forces could arrive from Spain, t'A Pompey sails from Bmn- 
dusium to Dyrrachium, having first filled tne principal streets of 
Brundusium with sharp stakes/ and covered tbsifs with«>earth^ lA 
205^« Csesar having made himself mister oK^ll ^Itajiy in sixty c 
da)«^, marches into Spain with an intent to.^iirf’ompcy’s fiirces 
there, 206. Pompey exercises liianew-raiscd troops with g^reat 
diligence and activity, lA Many kings and princes, repair to fiis 
camp, and lie has a complete sedate i£out him, 207« (>en La- 
bienus and Brutus repair to his standard, r A Ciepro,, though he 
had advised otherwise, and Tidius Sextius, though cxtremel^old, 
do the same, si. The humane dectee made at the Aiotion of 
Caie, 4K)8. CanMtr, having made himself master of P^nipey's 
fibfees in Spain, marches hack tlirough Italy^ sails to Pricum, 
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•fid temds VJbtlffios ftufus to Pompey with proposals of peace, 
ih. Pompey, jnateafl>^ accepting the proposals, secures the 
imtsaiid strong fd. Caesar often attncks Ponipey's en« 
irenchments, iIm in one of those assaoba hears the dan^r of 
losing his whole army, 209. Pomj[>ey does not puraaO his ad- 
vantege, ib* Ocnsar, f%t want of provisions, is hrced to de« 
camp, and takes his way to Thessaly, 210. Upon this, PPaipey’s 
troops are too much elated, and impatient for a decisive action, 
t& %\frsnius advises P^ney to regain Italy, ib. His reasons 
for refusing that advice/ to. He pursues CiiMar, and comes up 
with him on the plains of Pharsalia, 21 1, 212. Is tea&^into a 
•battle, against his better judgment, 212. His dream, ib* 818. 
Another pre$ 4 ge oi^his defeat, 213. Pompey orders hisam^^ 
*to wf^it Ipr the enemy’s charge, 215. Pompey quits his ranks, 
and retires to his camp ; but finding that not secure, he changes 
his habit and flies, 218. The enemy finds Pompey's camp 
|U1 df Reparations for festivity, 219. Pompey, not being 
pursuGc^ (juits his horse, passes by Larissa, and comes to 
Tempe, ib. (| 00 S down to the seaecoast, and passes the re* 
mainder of the night in a fisherman’s cabin. 220. Coasts alonjg 
• in a small river*boat, iL Is taken up by Petjeius, a Roman ci- 
tizen, into a ship of burthen, ib. The persqfis with him, ib* 
Steers for Mit 3 *lene to receive Cornelia^and his son, 221. Their 
distftiftful meeting, ib. The advice he gave to the people of 
Mitylene, 223. He complains to Cratippus of Providence, i5. 
Sets sail with his w^e and friends, ‘f7>. Toiicli(*s at Attalia, where 
he is joined by some Cilician galiies ib. Finds in a little time 
sixty senators about him, ti. * Is informed that bis flbet is entire, 
and that Cato is gone with it to Africa, Laments his 
errof in giving Csesar battle at a distance from Jiis fleet, tA 
Raises men and money, 224'. J)clibcrates about the country be 
shaft retire to, ancf fixes at last upon Egypt, ib. 225. notifies 
his arriyaP tq Ptolemy, 225. The young Uingademandi of his 
council in what manner he Cught to treat him, gnd cCftchidae to 
put him to death, $25, 226. A boat is sent to receive SS6. 
Coanelia divines his fatc,c227- His last words to her, ib^ 
lemy’s pcsf Ic sit sullen in the boat, and assassinate Pomp^ as he 
is getting Slain the day after his birth-d^, at tm age 

uT fifty-nine, ib. His body is twown out naked, Bu/ied 

* by his freedman Philip, and qp old Roman sol^r, who was • 
sojouriwir in F gypt, ib. Qeesor finrives in Egypt, and executes 
vengeance martlierers of Pofnpey, 229. % 

Pompeij^^akQ Ywunger, or Sextui^ teizes Sicih^ and infests Ae 
Ilalianseeast, v. 455. His answer to Mark Antony, ih^ Meats 
proposes make him master of the whole Roman empire, lA. 
His answer to Menas, ih. 456. 

Pomi/ta, ^dac|ghft*r of Numa, ii.2D8» 

Pompon^ sin of Kama, i. 20^ 

P'cmpomk^ Ae wife of Quintus Cicero, v. 853. 

Pom^mfifiw, the ftche^ of Numa, persuades his son to aaeiiittfa 
BoDMin crowK^ L 169. ^ ' 
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PomponitL^y tlicf praE^tor, gives a concise but plain account of the loss’ 
of the battle at the Thrasymcnian lake, ii. 68. 

' "i wounded and taken . prisoner by Mithridates, iii. 316. 

He answers with dignity becoming a Homan, to Mithridates’ 

. proposals, 347* ^ 

, ^ killed in defence of Caius Gr^chus, v. 240. 

Pontifices^ instituted by Numa, i. 181. e 

Pontifex MaxiwuSy his office, i. 182. 

Pontius CommitiSy ascends the Capitol to inform the sei^teiof Ca- 
millus' victory over the Gauls, i. 393. 

servant of a Homan of that name, me'^ts Sylla in fi 

prophetic rapture, and tcll:> him he brings him success froiu 
<J5ellona, iii. 270. ^ 

Glancusy the title of one of Cici ro’s poems, v. 2^14. 

+ Pontusy iii. 246. 

Popedius Silo^ tjrir mpts to Intiniidato Cato when a child, v. 49, 50. 
PopiliuSy the y.ra ioi, banishes the friends of Tiberiit?? '(irstcchus, 
V. 227. Obliged to quit Italy liinusclf, ih. ’ ' 

— the tribune, niur^Jh^rs Ciceio, though he had been de- 
fended by him under an accusation of parricide^ v. 352. 

Caiusy iv, 361. •* 

La^nay his address to Brutus and Cassius, vi, 70. His 

discourse with ^3ics:ir, ib. 71. 

Poplicola. See Pnblicola! *' * i 

» — , one of Antony’s lieutenants, v. 4*87. 

Poppfcay the wife of Crispinus, her connexions with Otho and 
Nero, vi. 230. 

Populiicey whether mOvSt insolent to good men when government 
pre^pers, or in the contrary circumstances, v. 3. 

PopwMrii^y iv. 133, 134. " «■ 

Porciaf sister to Cato t!ie Younger, v. 48. 

the daughter of Cato, tnarried first to Bibulus, and^^ader 

his death to Bfutus, v. 73, vi. 58. Her excellen^, otiaractcr, v. 
68. Gives herself a p^jivate wound by way of trial of what she 
could bear, ib! Her discourse to Brutus, ib.^ Her great anxiety 
on Ills account, 70. How afiected the sight of a pictiire at 
Elea, 77. Said hy some to have sw^allowed hot ash^. by others 
to have di^^d in another manner, 108. ^ 

— rr*- BastUctty or Porcian hall, built by Cato the Censor, ii. 5^. 
v? 53. 

Porciiy w^hence that family rqime/j, ^7. t • 

PordtKy son to Cato of Utica, gives into debauchers^ v. 122. Atones 
for it^fcy the valour he exerttd in the battle in w’fttcb'lie fell, ijJ. 
Porsemy adopts the cause of Turejuin, and declares waiY agaWt 
the Romans, whp retire before him, i. 293. He besieges Romp, 
295. The bold attempt of Mucins Scscvola, ib, Porsena’s ge- 
nerous behaviour to him, and to the Romans ih general, 296. 
They' erect his statue in brass, 299. ^ , s. 

^Sy one of the priiij^ipal kings in India, his prodigious stature, 

, Taken prlsbuerby Alexander, 332. When asked bow 

jfe^esired to be treated, answers, ^ Like a^ing,’ iby 

9 
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pQseideon^ one of tlie Atlienian montlis, iv. 401. 

Posidonius^ tlie philosopher, iii. 179* Cicero his dIsCip'e, v. 297* 
Posidonii^ two, iv. 17S, «, 

Posthnma^ Sylla's daughter b} Valeria, iii. 283. ^ ^ 

Po^hnmim^ the sooths*} or, requires to be boubd and imprisoned 
till Sylhi had conquered Marius, lit. 2^3. 

■ — ■ ■ ■ Atbinu^^ ralliec^by Cato for writing a history in Greek, 
andtasking ptirdon for iniproprioties of language, it. ^09. 

Tubrtins, created consul, i. 299. Appointed dictator, 

to acf agalinst the iEqui ^d Volsci, 362. 

— SpiyiTi*^, rivals Tiberius Gracchus, v. 207« 

PotamOf the Lesbian, iv. 333. 

[Poiamo's^ a place in Attica, where the Athenians assign 
• 4 laughtcr of Aeistidc^ a farm for her dowry^ ii. 490. • ^ 

PothimiB^ 483. 
f Potideca^ ii. 120. iv, 243. • 

PovcTtif^ ii. ^3(), .'537. 

Powr‘^ what St’s effect, iii. 276. Arbitrary power a burthen to 
the possassor, a.s well as to the people, ii. 21'9. vi. 183. 

Prrecia^ a courtes 2 g\, her iniluenee in Ranie, iii. 33J, 334. 

^ Prrcnvstincs^ iii. 278. 

J^netextOj a Roman garment edged wSth purple, j. 83, n. 

PnHorian cohorts, vi. 245. 

PrtmieJ^i^ the poet, iv. 317. 

Prai/cr^ i. 193. Of (’amillus, ,369. 

Prnxicrgidcc^ the persons who performed certain ceremonies about 
the image of MinenfS, 4i, 163. 
i Pnene, i. 223. ii. 38, v. 480. ^ 

PumOy said to be the daughter Romulus by Ersilia, k 71. 
Principia, the general’s quarters in the Roman camp, e^tcej^ed 
fiacreef, on account’ of the images of the gods being placed thero, 
vi. 221,n. ^ , 

Prisms, »»Se(^ Hrlxudiu s PriliCKS, 

PriapuSy i. .jI. • 

Probalintliii^, a city oi’ 'IVtrapbiis, i. 14, f. 

P'ocnisies, See Dat^mdrs, 

Procuf^nty employed by Augustus to get Cleopatra alive into his 
hands, v. 

Proculti'fy Julius, makes oath that Romulus had appeared to him 
a form more than mortal, i. 96. Sent to offer Numa llus 
crown, 173. ^ ^ 

SaptaifiW the gijard»to Otho, vi. 252. 

■ ^Prodki^ the gaai^Sns of kings who were minors, so called ^ the 
Lat%d&*monians, i. 112. ^ 

Prodijiies^ The sweating of the image of the go8 Adranus, and 
t*)e hrandteinng of his spear, ii. 246. The preternatural over- 
flowing of the Alban lake, i.*36.5, 366. The vanishing of the 
bojjy of ^lomena, 98. What happened in marking out the 
foundations of Alexandria, iv, 279. fStone said to fall *from 
hcavc^, iii.* 200. What happened to a per^n, who leaped upon 
ibc altar of the twelve go^, 419. One or Antony’s statues at 
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Alba sweats for many days, v. 4>83. An altar emits a brlglfl 
flame wheili the fire seemed tu be extmguished, 315. At Argos 
the priestess of the Lycean Apollo runs into the streets, and cries 
out thkt * she sees the city covered with blood and gore,’ iii. 113. 
The vanishing lof Aristeas the Proconnesian, i. 97. Incidents 
relating to bees interpreted as prodigies, vi. 23, 93, 102. The 
raining of blood, i. 90. Ceres and Prpserpinc attiring themselves 
for a journey, ii. 239. The vanishing of Cleomeiics Asty- 
palensian, i. 97, 98. The entwining of a snake about the face 
of Cleomenes on the cross, t. 195^ A child bornnvithan ele- 
phant’s head, ii. 433. Crows conduct Alcxa'nder through the 
l.yhi’nt deserts to the temple of Ammon, w. 282. Eagles, and 
^^andards so called, prodigies relating to them, iit. 167, 475.^ v. 

«* 234. vi. 23, 93, 102. Entrails slip out of the hands of Crassi^is, . 

iii. 475. A fish seizes the hinder parts of a hog intended for 
'^-^crifice, v. 34. A flame issues from the standard, iii. 240. A 
globe of fire falls between two armies, 337. A double gall 
belonging to one victim, and enclosed in one caul,''vif l!)7.^ ,7'he 
Hermie defaced in Athens in one night, ii. 138. iii. 4,88. Liver 
without a head, iii. L\l, 321. iv. 348. Lightning, prodigies 
relating to it, ii. 313, 433. iii. 474. v. 483. vi. 36. Moons. 
Three seen at ..one time, ii. 392. Orpheus* statue of cypreSs- 
wood sweats profusely, iv. 259. Oxen, prodigies relating to 
them, ii. 43.^. iii. 114. v. 36, 37. Palm-tree grows up by the 
base of Caesar’s statde, iv, 412. Ram with one horn, ii. 10. 
River in the PIcene appears to flow with blood, ii. 392. Ravens 
devour their young in the city of Rome, ip, 240. Serpents creep 
into a helmet, and lay their eggs there, v. 217. Shields and 
spears, and persons fighting, seen jn the sky, iii. 141. Sound of 
a^rumpet in a mournful tone beard in the air, 24'0, 241 . Crown 
or victorjr falls upon the head of Timoicbn in the teVnplo at 
Delphi, ii. 240, Tumbles down at Pergamus, iii. 216 Voice 
froM heaven announces the coming of the Crauls, i. f’>7^. Sec 
Omens. o « 

prolifta^ daughter of A^esilaus, iv. 94- 

Prnmachus^ vicVorioiis in a drinking-malcli, in three days, iv. 
313, 344. 

Promathion^ the historian, i. 52. 

Promsiheusy iv. 126. 

Promontories^ of Diana, v. 33. 

Propertius., i. 38, «. 

Prophantus^ brother to Cliuias, his wife saves Afafus, vi.* 154. 
‘\Profi^ntis^ iii. 334, V t. 

Prosrrpincy the wife of Aidoneus, king of the Mmossians, i. 40, 

Hi#* ^prpmnn^Afi nf hpr fp»«f. iii <14/1 

worn by the person who took the Great Oath, vi. 52i , ^ 

Proipcrity, iii. 328. iv 50. 

Prota^oraSi the philosopher, ii. 55. Banished Aftiens fo'- ascrjbing 
extraordinary phenomena to natural causes, iii. 435. ^ ^ 

Protcas^ desires of Aj^*xander a proof of his being xlscoDcUed to 
him, and he gives him five talents, jv. 30^ " 
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rrot/ieuSf tI)G Spartan, endeavours to preVIfnt thp war with the 
Thebans, iv. 106. 

Prothytes^ demanded by Alexander of tlie Thebans, iv^ 256. 
ProtogeneSi the Caunian, a celebrated painter, v. SSI*. 
protuiy a merchant, founder of Massilia or Kfarseilles, i. 221 . 
Proverbs, ‘Nothing without Theseus/ i. 67. ‘ Business to-mor- 
row,’ li. 353. ‘ A [iatter would not hold a dolphin,’ iii. 358. 
‘<He plays the Cretan with a Cretan,’ 213. * He carries hay,* or 
‘ w'ears w'isps * on his horns, 456. ‘ Dead men do not bite,’ iv. 
22^. #1. 87. * Such f one has need of notliing but parsley/ ii.^ 
262. ‘Tl^*die is cast/ iv. 202. vi. 182, ‘In wye there is 
^ truth,’ vi. 130. ‘ \Voe to the conquered/ i. 397. ^ 

Providence, particular, ii. 252. • 

^Proxenus, the Macedonian, discovers a spring of an oily natui%< 
the banks of the river Oxus, iv. 326. 

Prusias, king of Bithynla. Annibal flies to his court, and is 
deyaqded of him by the Romans, iii\ 57. 

members of the Athenian senate, i. 10, n, 

Prytamum, i. 19. 

Prytanis, the grandfather of Lycurgbs, i. 100, 101. 

Psammo, the philosopher, asserts the divine power and ppovidenoc, 

' iv. 283. ... * 

Psenophis, priest of Heliopolis, i. 258. •• 

Psypke, the wife of Murpliadatcs thebCnppadociun, corrupted by 
* the son of Cato of Utica, v. 122. 

^Africans who cured persons bitten by serpents by sucking 
the parts affectesi, v, 105, 106. 

PUeodorus, of Megara, vindicated by Dion, vi. 16. 

PtoLcmah, the daughter of I’tulemy, given in niaFriagc to Deme-i 
lnus,#v. 396, 413. # 

Ptolemy, restore*d to his kingdom by Gabinius and Mark Antony, 
*. 427. , • 

— ^ natural son of Amyntas II„ makes war upon fiis brother 

AJexaudor king of Macedon, ii. 37^« Is Ac father of Philox-* 
enus, 374. • ^ 

, son ofiPyrrhus and Antigone, iii. 72. Killed in the 

battle with the LacecBcmonians on the way to Argos, 111. 

^Ce]jfiunus, king of Macedon, killed in the battle by the 

Gauls, iii. 97. 

- Lathyrus, king of Egypt, appoints LucuIIus a table in 
the palace, and oflers him jiresents to the value of eighty talents ; 
but he n^iftes thegi, fl!hd takes nothing but ships, wJjich he woa 
sent by to procure, iii. 328, 329. • 

, irephew to Antigonus, sent as an I^pstage for fiumcnes ta 

cotnc and treat, iv. 52. 

Dionysius, king pf Egypt, deliberates on Slie measures 

he should ^ake with respect to Porupey, iv. 225. An account of 
hisil^le^ministers, who persuade him to destroy that^great tnan,^ 
il. Defeated in battle by Csesar, and never heard of afterwardji 
#29, •415* 
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PU>lemff LnguSf subsequently king of £g)pt, one of Alexander’s 
principal officers, marries Apama, iv. 39. 

— — , Ijing of Egypt, Cato’s advice to him, v. 84*, «5. 

, king of Cyprus, the proposals Cato made Jiiin, v. 84*. 

He poisons himselV, H5, * 

— — Pkilomdot\ makes proposals of marriage to Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, v. 200. ^ * 

— — , the son of Chrysermus, visits Clcomencs in prison^ v. 
J92. He is killed, 19*1*. 

^ — Euergetes^ Jiis friendship to Ara^^us, and favouft to the 

Sicyoniai^s on his account, vi. 1G3, 161, 166. Declared head of 
the Aes'fiean league, 176. Demands of Cleoraenes his mother, 
aiulrchildren as ho&tages, v. 178. Behaves tvith some degree 
•.oi generosity to that prince, and promises la send* him back to < 
- ^jrtcce, 188, 189. Ilis death, 189. '* • 

■ ’7 ' Philopator^ son of Euergetes, his effeminate life, and ill 
treatment of CIcomcnes, v. 189. Orders the body of Chjqnjcnes 
to be fastened to across, 19.5. A serpent entwines 'about tl«<'' 
Iiead of Clcomencs, 197. Tlic superstitious fears of Phi^opator 
on that occasion, ih. ^ o 

* governor of Alexandria, killed by Cleomenes, v. 191. 

, the diviner, ^his prediction to Otho, vi, 235. 

ii. 360. 

PuBLicoLA, Valerius, descended from the ancient VaIcriu.<5,..vrho 
was the chief author of the union between the Romans and the 
Sabines,' i. 271* Distinguished under the kings by his eloquence 
and riches, iL Employs both with great propnety, iL Assists 
Brutus ill expelling Tarquin and his family, 272. Stands for the 
consulship with Brutus, and loses his ^election, ib. Is the first 
who taj<cs the oath proposed by Brutus, to support the dloqian 
liberty ; though before he had retired from public business in dis- 
content, 273. Tarcjuiii, by his en^bassadors, nroposes to treyt, 
J)ut VaUn-ius will not suiter them to be heard, 27 1. The pnibassa- 
clors during their a'.ay corrupt the nephews of Collatings, and the 
sous of Brutus, ai\d a plotc is formed to kill the consuls, which a 
slave, named Vindicius, discovers, and informs Valerius of it, 275 
—277. He and his brother secure the conspirators, and seize tlie 
letters which were to be sent to Tarquin, 275.; The co^ftn'l Col- 
latinus, being accused of favouring his relations wlio Iiad con-^ 
spirc(l against the commonwealth, is degraded, and Valerius sub- 
stituted in his place, 279, 280. Tlv^ armies of Tarquin and the 
Romans, after great slaughter, being separated by Ustorm, Vale- 
1 \us availsVtinriseif of a dtrutagem to encourage the Romans, 382, 
2S3. VvJerius triuiqphs, and is the first consul who enter? Rjorne** 
in a chariot and four, 283. Pronounces the eulogiuin of Brutus, 
lb. Is envied for his governing without a colleguc, auditor his 
lofty house, 284. Gains the name of Publicola, 2^*. Fills up 
the senate, ib. Passes an act for liberty of appeal ftogv the c 
consuls to the people, ib. Exempts artificers, and others, 
from taxes, Makes it lawful, witliout form of trials 
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kill any' man who should attempt to set himself up for king» 
287. Places the public treasure ih the temple of Saturn^ and 
permits the people to choose qutestors for the man^ement of 
it, Takes Lucretius, and alVerward INIarcus Horatius^ for 
Jiis collc^ue, 288. Is desirous to have the dedicating:; of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which was built by Tarquin, 
but the senate assign^ that honour to Horntius, 290. Is again 
cli«>sen consul, 293. Builds the town of Sigliuria, En- 
gages Porsena, and is delcated, and carried off wounded, ib. Is 
chosen tonsu^ the thir^ time, ib. 294. Stands chiefly upon the 
defensive, Imt delWits a flying paity that \sas ravaging^ the coun- 
try, 295. Jlefers the dispute between the Uoruans axflfTarquin 
to Porsena, 297. Tarcjuin refuses to abide by his arbitimtion, 
but Porsena ^nakes^eace with the Romans, zb. The ten vir^aa 
givdi hostages by the Romans, swim acr<»ss a stream to. 
licola : his behaviour on !hat occasion, ib. Is chosen consul the 
four4;hJime, 299. Consults the Sibyi\s books upon certain, nn- 
tiural app*carances of an alarming kind, 30(). His reception of 
Appiift Claudius, founder of the Cflaiidian family, wlio migrates 
with n very •onsidenibii- number 6f Sabines, to Rome, 301. 
Tlie Sabines, renewing ilie war, form an ambuscade for the 
Uonians; but Publicola, by a counter-straMigem, defeats them 
with g ’eat slaughter, 302. He is honoured wi^h a triumph, 303. 
pie;«soon aflerward, and is buried at^he public charge, tb^ The 
women continue the mourning for him a whole year, ib* 

Publicus^ steals the scabbard of Mithridates’ sword, and sells it 
to Ariarathes, iv# 178. See oil the Publii under their iaxnily- 
names. « 

Punishment^ corporal, the practice of it in our pulflic schools one 
of {he A’orst reiijains of barbarism, I. xxx. # 

Purple^ that of Hermione much esteemed, iv, S98. Preserves iPs 
c^our, a hundred and ninety years, ib. In what manner pre« 
pared, i^ * 

I Puteolij iii.^SS. 

Pt/anepsion^ the month so culled, i. 25 f 46. 

■\ Pudna^ ii. 302. iv* Sl^. 

Pyfudes^ die musician, iif. 15. 

Pylitif^^ ‘^g #f Thespim in BoDOtia, adopts llerculea, previous to 
"initiation, i. 42. 
fpyhsj ill. 407. 
tPyrqpim, iiL 114. 
t Pyrenees^ i. 3j8. iv. U). ^ 

^person connected with Pericles, ii. 25. 

I^yronf^s^ ii. 38. 

. Pyrrkat iii. 65. 

Pyirhid^f the successors of .Neoptolemus so called, iii.«65. 
Pyrrhus, th% son of .Xacides and Phthia, iii. 66. Ills saying 
#conc%|niAg the Romans, 37* Some account of the pc^fpUng and 
pohshing of his country, 65, 66. Has two sisters nam^ Deida- 
tiua bxA Troias, 66. His fatlier is deposed, and t he sons of Neop.>i 
lolemps brought fh, 66. Pyrrhus is carried off^ when nn infant, 
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. by faUb&l servant*, nenied Androclides and Af^Ins, to'tht^ 
court of Glaui^ias kti^ ^ Illyria, and laid as a suppliant at his 
, feet, 6^ 67, 68. Gtfmias, after some hesitation, takes the 
' infiint into his p^otectiott, ^ Gassander, king of Macedon, 
demand him or Glaociaa, who refuses to deliver him up, idi. 

. Ghmcias conducts him, at an early period, into Enimf, and 
t places him on the throne, lA His pefson described, Be« 
mved to cure the swelling of the queen, by toucbing iliS*part 
* sibcied with his toe, About dve years afterwar£ he goes 
i out Cif his own territories, to attend i the nupfials of one of 
Glttucias^’ sons, 69. The Moiossiuns take that opportuni^ to 
Revolt Td "Neoptolemus cq^ain, ib, Pyrrhus applies for protection 
to {Demetrius, wlio had married his sister Deidamia, lA Ac* 

T donapanies Demetrius at Ipsus, and distingilishes Kimeelf in thaf 
it, Kecmi for Demetrius tbe^cities of Greece, id. * Goes 
a hostage into Egypt, where he gams the favour of Ptolemy 
^l^'Berenice, id, 70. Marries Antigone, the daughten of Be- 
rtaice, by Philip her former husband, 70. Antigone procUfes 
nim men and mone}^ which enifole him to recover the kingdom 
of Epirus, ib. He associUtes Neoptolemus in foe kingdom, lA 
^ The aings of Epirus took an oath in the manner of the kings of t 
England, /A Neoptolemus attempts, or it is pretended that he 
attempts, to poron Pyrrhus, 71. Pyrrhus despatches Neopto* 
lemus, 72. Has a son Antigone, whom he names PtolGmy, 
78. Builds the city of Berenicis, lA Alexander, the son of 
Gassander, applies to him for assistance against his brother An- 
tJpater who had driven him out of Macedon, lA He demands 
the maritime nart of Macedon for his reward, t A Lysitnaehus, 
who was inclined to assist Antipafer, forges letters as from 
Ptole^ny king of Egypt, to retswd the progress of PyArhus^ ib, 
73. Pyrrhus detects the fraud, 73. Demetrius, wlio had like- 
wise been applied to, arrives, kills Alexander, ami eets hmcself 
proclaimed king of Macedon, lA Demetrius is jemsuabf the 
growing power (K Pyrrhus, and goes to seek him in^lthe field, ib, 
74*. They inadrertend^^ pass each other, 7A Pyrrhus finds 
Pantauphus, Demetrius’ lieutenant, an^ gives* him a great oysr- 
throw, 74r. The Macedonians conceive a high optmon of his 
valour, and discover in him m strong resemURiice<^f Atfexander 
the Great, ib. Antieonus’ saying concerning him, 75. Na! 
easily provoked, quick to rimj^a kindness, Saying of his, 
lA 76. After the death of Antigone, he marries, s^verd rvioes, 
for the, purpose of interest and poorer, ^76, ^ide bis. son 
Ptolemyr already mentioned, he btt AfoxsiAdeeh^^afiasstf, thp 
daughter of Agathocles, and Hetenua' by Kreewa, tbe dhqght- 
ter of Bardyllis, i&. Says be will leave his kingdom Ib^ die 
son who has the sharpest swovd, sA The Spirots gW him 
the name of Eoglo, id. Has intelligenoe tMt dDemdriilS' is ^ 
siek, enters Macedon, and ^aetvates as for as ^de^fo. 77^ 
Demetrius marches against him, and ho retires^ t A . Dim#- 
trius meditates an expedition for the recovery^ of his pitei*:!ilSl 
kingdom; tA The otter kings derirc Pyrrhdb to exert himfelf 
' \2 
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on liik «etMioiiy 97*. Pjr<rtku».t«ii«.|iS| wife t^iousa, 
iri« 9 £ Ootcym, both wh^ «n .Domctriiu, ?8k Urn 

ti w nrc iwi oftinst Beroea, ik. Hw dnun eoveerningaAJexmd^ 
lit» Great, Tidier Benea, 79. DeMflir«i% apprehendtee 
• hie amy nif^ remtit to 3LYSiina(diti^ if.]aif.«eirt)Du«dhu 
napch ^iua hiao^ taroe hgainstiF^biu, ib. • DttiMkMedehiaiie 
revidt to Bjwrhiu, anifbeia proclaimed king of Maeedfet^ 
L^FoianciiiaMiiakee hie appearance eoon afterward, add wMMdbg 
tlu^ he had contributM equally to the flight of DeaaOtilini, 
damaiwiliiBebareof'thefch>^onn, which Pyrrhue agreee 
Pyrrhuaeatera the ckadel of Athens, ib. Advises AAeaiane 
never to admit amrther kingwidim Uteir walls, 81. ^ahee the 
Grectaarntteeftoni Demetrius, notwithstanding the jpeace Re ^ad 
ma^ with Turn, si. Demetrius* afiairs being entirely ruined* 
Lydua&chus marehes agpinst Pyrrhus, debaudtek bis 
dieposeeaeee bini of bis share of Macedtm, ib. Pyrrhiu^ SnfMkr 
tiencge^ inactkm is relieved by an- application from the Tarmi* 
li^ines, few assistance against the Homans, 82. Meton, die Taren- 
tine, %ndeavours to dissuade his countrymen from callieg in Pyr* 
rhus, and to %xcite their attention^ feigns himself intoxicated, 
ib. Cineas first minister to Pyrrhus draws him into n convema* 
tion, in which he shows him the vanity of ahtbition, bat..does not 
cure him of that diseaae, 83, 84, 85. He meets with a dreadful 
fehna in his passyf to Italy, 85. s Makes the land with great 
difficulty, and uumcoea the scattered remains of his forces to 
Tarentum, ib. 86. Cmteeta.ihe luxury of the Tarentines, and 
introduces strictVlist^pUne, ib. 87. Has intelligence thi8 Lssvi* 
nus the Roman consul, is eoming agaiott him, 82- Goes to the 
river Siris to reconnoitre* tlie enemy^s army, ib. What he said 
omth^ occasion, ib. His proposal of acting as a mediator ia 
rqected, ib. The action on the banks of the Sllris, in whit^ 
I^rrhus proves victorious, chiefly by means of his elepgaots, 88, 
89. Notwithstanding his victor^', be despatches Cineaato Rottie, 
with pnqxwitions of peace, whidi are, rejectedf 90, 91. Pbbricius 
sent as embassador to Pynhua^ JU> R^eat abosst the rMtsom and 
^change of prftonei^ 93. l^j^tbiis offers him money, which 
he refo^, though his ciFcuinStttieM> were very meaa^ tb. Pyr- 
rhus' p^ioiui makes -Fabriciuf an ofler of poisoning him, whwh 
^Fabridtts diaoovers to Pyrrhus, 94^ 94. Pyrrhus defeats the 
Romans again at Asculum, 95, 96. Says to those Who compli* 
mented hiif iflxm it, * Such toother victory, and we are undone,* 
96. Receiveawovkatiwis from the Macedonians on one bai»d, am 
the pther, 97. Leaves a garriaow iu Teren- 
‘turns contratt ^ ^ m^Mktioiis of the people, and fdtof into 
Sicily, 98. 'Finds the most agreeable receptum therig, ik Ra* 
vagealbe Csrtlu^kifaB wwruiee, takes Eiyx by storm, and eele- 
bratuNIm games wbu»l|8 bad vowed to Hercules, H. Defisata 
*the SlMetti^ a mimevoiH and waiRke fieople, aboumMassane, 
99. .l%ft.Ciirfria|nalaiW«oa»t ^frteii^ip; bat^insistaii^Mia 
their evauaating Stei^, which they refase, ik* RBl.next object 
is^fries^and wtuting tnariners, he eoa^elt Rie SicUjuna to. 
supply him, ib. Degenerates frina a fitpaUr prtaoe into a ty^nt, 
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100. Ungrateful to Thsnon aif4 Sostratus, the persons 
first introduced lijm into Syracusey ib. Loses his influence in 
, Sicilvy a. W hat he said on leaving it, ib. The Mamertines 
attack hiniy aiter his return to Italy, 101. He cleaves down one 
of their soldierSy \vl'!» challenged him to single comliat, 

' Marches figainst Manius Curtus, who lay at Beneventaiv, su<(l 
is (lefoaced, 102. Returns to £pirii»y inters Macedon, d^deats 
Antigonus, and is once more raised to tlic throne of Mace^don, 
103, 104*. Marches to Sparta, at the request of CleonYnius^, 105. 
f His operations before Sparta, 106, lOTt» lie isf. repulsed, 108. 
On th^iiivitation of Ariste^c, marches to Argos, til. His son 
Ptolemy is killed by the way, ib. He sends a challenge to Anti< 
goifus, 112. Enters Argos, 11.3. His actions there, 114*. His 
•'orders are mistaken, ! 1.^. Ho takes the i)fiunc from his helmet' 
Struck down by a poor old with a tile, Tib’. De- 

spatched by Zopyrus, wlio cuts off his head, 117. A magnificent 
funeral pile provided lor him by Antigonus, who givfai»lMS*aslies 
to his son Helenus, IIH. ^ 

Pifthagoras^ a Spartan, remarkable in the gymnastic ckercises, 
visits Italy, i. 16.5. '' 

— ) the philofiopher, went into Italy about five ages after * 

Kuma, i. It).5. Alfocts to be thougJit somethmg superior to the 
rest of tlio human race, 178. Ui^es a tame eagle to serve that 
purpose, and show’s his golden thigh, ib. Believes the Sup^tMMb 
Being to be incorruptible, impassive, invisible, «nd an object only 
of the mind, 179. Sacrifices nothing U) hi»n that has life, 18()» 
His precepts, 192. A statue erected to hifn at Koine, as the 
wdf^est of tlic^Greeks, 181. Eulogkiai of him, xxxvi. — ^xxxix. 

the diviner, iv. 34*8. 

P^thea^i the orator, severely reproved by Phocion, for ftis impu- 
dence in speaking to the people, v. 2,5. Tells Demosthenes that 
* Ills oi;Ations smell of tlie lamp,^ 260. Joins Antipater, 884'. 
Speaks to the Arcadians against the Athenians, 285. ils answer- 
ed by Demosthe\ies, ib, * 

Pythian Apollo, Apofto Piphius. Games. See Games, 
Ppiliionkr^ the mistress of llurpaius, v. ^6. ISe erects a magni- 
ficent monument to her memoiy, ib, ^ . 

»• 3lX). 

Pi/ihoclesy son of Polycrates, a descendont of Aratus, vi. 1,5£,^ 
Plutarch writes the Life of Aratus for the benefit of him and hi» 
brother, ib, • ^ c « n 

, ^ one of those who suffered death with Pltpcion, v. 42. 

PijthftcIifleS^ said to teach Pericles music, ii. 7. \ * * ^ 

Pytlwdo}iiSf lies in wiit for Tlicmistocles, i. 348. 

P^tholaih, brother to Tiiebc, the wife of AlexaiKder of Pherae^ v 
assists her in despatching him, ii. 386. 

Pf/thoHf one of Alejtander’s officers, iv. 352. 

— ^ tire musician, iii. 75. 

^ the Byzmitine orator, refuted by Demosthenes, y. 261. 

. the s^ent killed by Apollo, ii. 360. 

f PjfthopoiiSf a city built by Theseus, i. 33. 
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Q. 

QUADRAXSt a small piece of brass coin, y. 328 p . Whicli eac\ 
• Human citizen contributed toward Publicola’s funeral, 1. SOS. 
Quadrant aria ^ or Quadrantula, a name given to an infamous sister 
of Clodius, V, S28. » 

QufBstor^ the office what, i. 287. By whom first instituted, ib* 
Qnail^j ii. 12S. 

Quarrels.^ See^Dissensii^s^ 

f QuindOf iv.»55. v. S96. 

jQuintiliSf the month now called July, i. 95. 

QuhiliOf one of Cato the Censor’s froedinen, ii. 523- 
^IniniiuSf Titift, and*Liicius, brotliers. Soo Flaminius. • 

? -/Lucius, the tribune, attempts to rescind the acts of 
but is opposed by Luciillus, hi. Obtains a decree for recull- 
ingtLpAiuIIus, .S7(). 

. Capiiolinur, 

Q/v‘«/« 5 *C'assius, gous with Antony to Caesar, v. 430. 

— — , one ol^Crassus lieutenants, flics from Spartacus, iii. 462- 

^ See all the otiior Quiiiii^ under their family names. 

Qifiriiicilj mount, in Rome, i. 100, 191. • 

Quirt ml/s, h^Jamcn, i. 170. • 

Romulus so cail<?d, i. 97, 99# 10(>, ITiT. 

Quirisy tlio incanii\g of the term, i. S2, n. 100. 

Qttirilesy^ the Jtomans why so called, i. 82, 99. 

(Iniritk. See J un(p Quiritmu 


R. 

RAJ^j an attempt (o account ibr its ialling in great quantities after 
a hat'tlc,«iii. 14b', 147. 

Ram with oAe horn, found in the grounds tX Pericles, ii« JO. 
Explained in the way of omen, ib, 'Accounted for philosophi- 
cally, ih. / . . 

Rape^ of Sabine virgins, i. 70. Occasions a war, 74. Pro- 
uuctivoi^f Jietter consequences, 81. Rape of Helen, by The- 
-««eus. See Helen, 

, how punished, by Solon^s law's, i. 252. • 

llaty hyard to^cry, when Minuifius named his general of horse, ii. 

394. • , , 

Rahumnay^o^e of the gates of Rome, near the Capitol, fi. 289- 
fftave^nay in. 121- 
flegiay a royal palace, !. 80, 191. 

Regiatersy the Syracusan, taben by the Athenians, lii. 421. 
RHigiony its eaercises to be performed with great reverence and 
•attentiiin ,* i. 1 91 . How defined, ii. 283. The regard Uks Romans 
paid to jt for a long time, .S9.3, 394, 

Remniiimy a strong situation on mount Aventinc, where Remus' 
proposed to build flic city, i, 62. ^ 
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RemuSf tHrin-brMhcr of Romulus, i, SO. Seized and carried bcfdh; * 
Nttinitor, 57. His speech, 58. Faustulus carries to court the 
, trough or cradle, in wiiich Romulus and he were taken up, and he 
is acknowledged b/ Numitor, 59. What occasioned his deaths 
63. He is Imried in Remonium, 64. «• 

Resignation, v. 277- r 

Retreat, of Uhe Ten Thousand’ Greeks^ under Xenophon.^ See 
Xenophon^ ^ 

Rhadamanthus, a judge under Minos, i. 17. Said tohavovniar- 
ried Alcmena, after the death of Amphitryon^ iii. 224. Tlie 
Haliartijj^ns show his tomb at Alca, ib. * 

-}■ R/iamnus, v. 29. 

« one of Antony’s freedmen, v. 472. 

^Rnamnenses, the name of one of the tribes of Rome, *i. 83. 

Ilia, or Sylvia, daughter of Numitor, and mother of^omuUis 
and Remus, i. 52. 

— , the mother of Sertorius, iv. 4. 

+ Rhegiam, ii. 243. 

4 Rkegium, it. 97. vi. 26, 53. 

4 Rhenia, a little island near Delos, iii. 401. 

Rhetoric, the art of ruling the minds of men, ii. 27« • 

Rhclrw, the fundani)ental statutes of Lycurgus, i. 119. 
f Rhine, Csesai' lays a bridge over it, iv* 385. 

4 Rhodes, taken by Cassius^ vi. 84. ^ » 

4 Rhodians, their brave defence against Demetrius, v. 383. They 
desire him to leave one of liis engines, as a monument of the 
siege they had undergone, 382. *' 

Rhodon, a traitor, v. 502. '* 

Rhodngune, daughter of Artaxerxes, married to Orontes, .vi. 116. 
RhcesaCis, revolts from his master, tlic king of Cersia, and rsitires 
to Athens, iii. 308. Is much harassed there by the public 
informers, ib. Applies to Cimoif for protection, and ofterstliim 
money, ib. Cimon’s generous answer to him, ib. c 
— — , attack^ Alexander on his passing the Granicus, iv. 262. 

Alexander kills ^im, 26$. 

4 Rhoetium, v. 179. 

Rhone, river, iii. 137. iv. 4. ^ 

Rhopoperperethras, a name given to Demosthenes, W* 262f 
Rhus, i. 36. 

Rhymitakes, the Thracian, i. 77. 

^ithyndacus, river, iii. 341. * ^ 

Rhpntaces, a Persian bird so called, vi. 135r 
Riches, arftl eloquence, the means by which the Ronvuil gedhed^a 
place ib the administration, iii. 125. » * 

— , not to desire them, more glorious than to use them well,« 

ii. 186. A competency preferable 4o them> i. 220. The true 
use of them, ii. 343. 

Ri^ariuns; i. 62. 
f Hiphaan mountains, I. 378. 

Roads, the attention of C. Gracchus to the repairing of them^ v. 
230. c 4 
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Jtoma, one of the Trojan matrons, who came with Mnim into 
Italy. 1. 49. Advises her female companions to barn the ships, 
ib. Rome said to be called after her. or after R 9 ma. the^ 
daughter of Italus and Leucaria. 50. ^ 

RmanSf rise to the height of empire by means of temperance and 
fortitude, i. 97. Admit no use of images in the worship 4>f the 
god's.* for a hundred andi^eventy years after the buildjM of Rome. 
17^ Retire into the Capitol on the coming of the Gauls. 386. 
Distressed by famine. 396. Delivered by Camillas. 397. De- 
feated bjP Annibal in th^ great battle of Cunnse. ii. 88. Behave 
with dignity ^n that occasion. 91. Their attention tcj^eligious 
ceremonies, 205. Offer human sacrifices on the invasSfR of the 
*Gauls, after the first Punic war. 391 • For some ages unpolislled. 
•and skilled only in agriculture and war. 4*22. Marcellus fhsc# 
givesftliam a taste for paintings, and other curiosities of art^f 
which he is blamed by thd graver citizens, ib. Lose both their 
consijls one of AnnibaPs stratagems. 436. Degenerated in 
tiui2 of Cato the Censor. 497. 498. He compares them to 
sheep. S02. They rmect the presents of Pyrrhus, and all pro- 
positions of pciipe. while he remains lin Italy, iii. 91. 93. Fro- 
claim liberty to the Greeks, iii. 43. 

AomanuSf son of Ulysses and Circe, i. 50. • 

Rome^ uncertainty of the history of its foundation, a* 4>9. Built by 
Roi^i^us. i. 61. The tiiiieot* its foundgtion. 65. Its tribes and 
wdrds originally, what. 83. Its ferocious and uncivilized state 
at the accession of Numa. corrected by the influence of religion. 
177« 17S. Burnt by the Gauls. 390. Rebuilt by Camillus. 399. 
And adorned by Marcellas, ij, 422. 

Romulus, various accounts ^ his origin, as well as tlTat of Rome, 
i. 49, 51^ The son of Ilia. Rhea, or Sylvia, the daughter of 
Numltor, 52, 53.* Amuliiis, the brother of Numitor, orders 
Romulus, and his brother Regnus. to be destroyed, but the 
servant only exposed them by the river. 53. There the^ were 
suckled sdmw time by a she-wolf. $b. Taken up by Faiistulus, 
and nursed by his wife Acca Larentia^ 54. 8j^iit to Gabii for 
education. 56. Their powers of body and mind, generous incln 
nations and actions, ib. ^fliey dUtinguish themselves in an affray 
betweenjiAe l^erdsinen of >?umitor and Amulius, 57 While 
Romulus is employed in divination, Remus is taken prisoner and 
Ilf ought to answer for the late violence, ib. The reigning prirgie 
leaves the correction of him to^'umitor. who feels an instinctive 
kindndbs for Rifci, ib, JHis*spet*ch to Numitor, 58. Who con- 
ceives hopps of^his befng his grandson, 59. Fau8tuJu%clesire8 
Rwmufus to gBsist bis brother, and informs him^of the particulars 
of his^irth, ib, Faustulus hastens with the cradle to Numi- 
\or.. but is questioned by Aiiiui.us* guards, who inform that 
prince of their suspicions, zb. Romufus arrives, brings a con- 
siderable^ force with him, and many of the citizens jqjp with 
him, 60:* Tlie two brothers resolve to build a city in the 
place where they had their first nourishment 61. Open 
a {Race of refuge for fugitives, ib- A dispute arises 
vet. VI. 2 K • 
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between tlicm about tlie situation of their intended city, which 
is referred *to the decision of augury, and carried in favour* 
of Romulus, 62* Remus ridicules, and leaps over the ditch 
which 4lomulus opened, 63. Remus slain, probably by the 
hand of Romulus, t6. Ceremonies observed in founding Rome, 
under the direction of proper persons from Hetruria, 64, OJ* 
The twenty-first of April celebrated as the first day of Rome, 65. 
Romulus forms the most warlike of tfie people into Icgiops, 67. 
Constitutes a senate, i6. Appoints the connexion betweefi the 
patricians and plebeians, as patrons and clients, 68^ Eixhibits 
games, at which the intended rape of the Sabine* women is put in 
cxecu^iiu, 69. Marries Ersilia, and has by hdr Aollius and 
Pfima, 71- Kills Acron, king of the Ceninensians, with his owti 
ihand, and dedicates the Spolia Opima to Jupiter Ferctrius, 74- 
A battle takes place between the Sabine? and the Romans, ih 
':M:h he receives a blow on the bead with a ston^ and the 
Romans give ground, 79. Romulus prays to Jupiter, and the 
Romans return to the combat, 80. A peace is coucIudeJ, and 
the Sabines are incorporated with the Roman soldiers, 81. StCii y 
of the cornel-tree propagated from the shaft of Romulus* spear, 
84. The Sabines receive the Roman months, and Romulus 
adopts the use of their shields, ib. The feasts agreed on to b« 
instituted, 85. Romulus introduces the sacred fire at Rome, and 
appoints the Vestal virgins, 87- Is skilled in divination, and 
bears the Lituus, 88. Kis law concerning divorces, ib, A[i^Quit9 
no punishment for actual parricide, but calls all murtlier parri- 
cide, ib. 89. Tatius is killed at Lavinium, and Romulus gives bis 
body an honourable interment, but does fiot punish bis assas- 
sins, 89, 90, Thought accessary to his death, 90. The Latins 
send embassadors to him, ib. Takes Fidence, and makes it a 
RoiVifln colony, ib. The Camcrians attacking thJ^ Romans, 
Romulus defeats them, and takes and colonises their city, 91 . 
The yeientes declare war againtit the Romans, ib. Extravagant 
account of the valour of Romulus, who defeats them, flS. Ro- 
mulus triuniplik for his victory, 93. After he h{& reduced the 
neighbouring dountriesf assumes the monarch to an odious degree, 
93. Gives offence by his dress, guarc^s, and^lictors, ib. 94. ^ On 
the death of his grandfather Numitor, he leaves th^adniinistra- 
tion of Alba in the hands of the inhabitants, 94. i HetiUows tlie 
Sabines in Uonie also magistrates of tbeir own, ib. He dictates 
the senate, and the patricians go into the house only fo learn 
the news of the day, ib. Otlier arbitrary ac|fS(Of his, He 

disappears unaccountably, 95. Various stori&s concerning his 
death, All agree in this, that the senators d^phtched him, 
ib. 96. The senators tell the people that he was caught up to 
heaven, 96. Julius Proculus confirms it on the strength of <i 
pretended apparition, ib. His age, 102. Compared with The- 
'sens, ib. 

limunf son of j£mathion, i. 50. 

, king of the Latins, i. 50. 

IlosduSf the actor, iii. 2B2. v* 296* 
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Jtosciust defended by Cicero against Sylla’s proiectttlqpt 29S. 

Roxana^ sister to Mithridates, ui. S51. Dies untimelyi execratinf 
her brother, 352- 

■» pregnant by Alexander^ iv. 353. Is iealous of Swira, and ' 

procures the death both of that princess and heV sister, t5. 

Roxanesy^ a Persian officer, addresses ThemistociM in ^proachful 
tern^as he passes him ^ the court, i. 352. , 

t Rubkony Cscsor passes it, but first deliberates, iv. 202, 

Jiubrius^ preetor in Macedon, v. 56. 

• Rufinusy ofit of t^p ance8toj;s of Syila, expelled the senate for beinf 
possessed of more than ten pounds a^eight of plate, iii. 23^. 

R^fvsy Lucius, boasts of being concerned in killing . Caifr Grac^ 
chus, V. 220. , ■ 

Cluvius, fi. 245^rt. 

Rumilia; t\h tutelar goddess of children at the breast, i- 53. 

Ruminaiisy what so called, and why, i« 53. 

Rumourgy g^traordinary ones, ii. 313, 314. 

RiMitiSy or Roscius, iii. 495, n. 

Rutiliusy lieuteiiunt to Metellus, iii. 130. 

, Rufus, tlie historian, iii. 156. iv.®173. 


S. 

SAliACOy Cassius, See Cassius Sabaco. 

Sabbasy oi^e of tlie kings of India, his revolt from Alexander, iv- 
336\ . 

women, carried off by the; Romans, i. 69. Run in between 
the Romans and the Sabiues, 80. Their eloquent it^nionstrance 
on t^at (jlcasion, which conciliates a peace, ib. 81 . The honours 
paid them by the llomans, 81 1 

( Snliii^Sy a colony of LacedaemoniauF, i. 73, 165, 166. Attack the 
Romaiis, op account of the rape, 73, 74. Invade the Roman 
territories, aifd are defeated by Marcus Valeiius, brother to 
Publicola, losing thirteen thousand of tiseir men^i. 299. Again 
defeated by Publicela, 302. 

SabirAsy v. 322. • 

Hacred band^f Xi^ebans. See Band. Fire, i. 87. Mount, ii. 180. 
War, ii. 34, 267, n. 

^ SdftiUoy a bu^on, vi. 100« 

Sadales, See Adallus* 

^ t !*iver, if. ^14. , 

t i. 48. Said to be first given up to the Athegfimsby 

I^ilscus and ^urysaces, the ^ons of Ajax, i. ^30. the •Athe*^ 
niaiis I&se it, and, after many vain trials, make a law that thert 
shall be no more attempts for recovering it, 227. Recovered by 
Solon, 228. fhe Grecian and Persian fleets engage in the stralU 
of Salaikiis, 933*^335. Surrendered to Demetrios, v. S7§. 

Sabminian gdUey, ii. 12, 143. 

Saliiy jpriesls instituted by Nuroa, to take ctefgis of the brasMt 

2x2 
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shield theWfdl from heaven* i. 188* 189« An account of their 

E cession* 190. 

Jidius. See Jtdius Salinaton 

Salim^ commandej* of the Pelignians* throws his standard among 
the enemy* ii. 307. ^ 

— * a person of Samotbrace or Mandnea* said to bav^ taught 
the dance in armour* i. 190. ' ^ 

Salmium^ iii. 165. ^ 

Salonius^ steward to Cato. Cato the Censor* in his old age**nEiamef 
bis daughter* ii. 5^* 528. 

■ ^ Cato* See Cato Salonius* 

Sa/^springs* or Salt-works* i. 92. 

^oRustf the historian* mistaken in saying that camels were firsts 
^ * seen by the Romans in the battle fought by .Lbcullus near die * 
»s.«jnver Khyndacus* iii. 341. ^ 

SamuSf a Roman who had served under Pompey* takes part in his 
assassination* iv. 226. ^ 

Sapi€Bnaf a kind of ship so called, ii. 40. '' 

Sambuca^ a machine invented by Marcellus in the siege of Syracuse* 
ii. 410. It is destroyed^by Archimedes* 412. ' 

I SamianSf beat the Athenian fleet after Pericles was gone* aivl 
brand the prisoners in the forehead with the figure of an owl* 
ii. 40. The Athenians had branded them with a Samacna* and 
thence they were calked by Aristophanes a lettered podplp* i6. 
They are entirely reduced by Pericles* 41. Their battery to 
Lysander* iii. 210. 

i SamniteSf iii. 83. v. 205. ^ ^ 

Samon, chief herdsman to Neoptolemns* iii. 71. 
t Samos, Pericles beats down the walls of it’s capital* ii.jt41. 
t Sa%:.osata, v. 457* 

t Samoihrace, or Samothracia* iii. 243. iv. 153. 

Samoihracian gods. See Cahiris „ 

SamoAradans at Sparta* v. 162. 

Sandace, sister So Xerxes* her three sons sacrificed^ by the Greeks 
to Bacchus Qjpiestes* i S32. 
f Sapha, iii. 358* 
f Sappho, V. 403. 

Sardians to be sold* why proclaimed by the cryer^at ^me before 
every sacrifice for victory, i. 93. 

Sardinia conquered* i. 93* n, 
f Sardis, iii. U)6. iv. 48* 264. v. 4^3. 

Sardof^ic laifgh, v. 236. ' 

Senvtentis, v. 483. 

Sttrpet!.on, preceptor to Cato the Younger^ v. 51. 

Saiibarzanes, an eunuch belonging to Artaxerxes* vi. 127* ^ v 

I Satricum taken by the Tuscans*^. 410. Retaken by Caraillus* 
411. i 

Satureufs, PubKos* the tribune* gives Tiberius Gracbhxd the ^st 
wound, V. 220. 

SaiHmalia, h 209* iii. 25S. v. SIS. 
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i^turninuji^ Lucius, a furious tribune, iiL ISTr- Supjports Marius 
in all his measures, ti. and 156. Proposes an Agrarian law, 157. 
Banishes Metellus, 159. Retires into the Capitol, 160. Is, 
promised indemnity on surrendering himself, lA Killed notvrith- 
ftanding, as soon os he enters the Forum, iL 
Satjfr^ brought to Sylla, iiL 268. 

Satyr^t the diviner (or, as lie is called Iw others, Orthi^ra8)|aB8iits 
in killing Timophanes, the brother of Tiinoleon, ii. §66. 

■ ' t^ actor, forms the pronunciation and delivery of Demos* 

thenes, v. 258, *259. « 

Sat/ings and s^phthegms of Acuphis, iv. 328. JEroilti||p ii. $20. 
*vi. 211. ^sop, i. 262. Afranius, iv. 4>06. AgesOaus, iv. 81, 
,fi8, 89, 90, 97, 99, 100. Agis, v. 139, 140, US, 152. 153. ^Icl- 
biad^ ii. 1^, 123, tSO, 144. Alexander the Great, iv. 88, 245,* 
249, 255, 256, 259, 272, 273, 282, 283, 284, 290, 301, SOg^OS, 
304, 306, 307, 328, 329. Abacharsh, i. 224. Anax^dia, ii. 

4 60 .*A<nhibal, ii. 82, 87, 88. iii. 59. Antalcidas, i. 131. iv. 108. 
04, 1^1. Antigonus, i. 77. ii. 340. iii. 9, 75. iv. 56. v. 369. 
Antipater, iv. 48. v, 2. Antisthene^ i. 161. Anytua, ii. 118. 
Archelaus, i. ^18. Archestratus, ii. 135. Arebidamidas, 1. 

* 144. Archidamus, v. 183. Argileonis, i. 151. Ariatidea, 
ii. 448, 449, 459, 460. Augustus, v. 353! Artaxerxea, vi. 
11^ 119. Ilarca; ii. 90. Brutus, vi. 69, 89, 90. Csssar, 
JulfuS, i. 77. ii. 2. iv. 213, 360, 368,«370, 403, 405, 411, 416^ 
419, 421, 422. v. 122. Camillus, i. 397, 398. CalUcratldaa, 
ii. 342f Cassius, vi. 94. Cato the Censor, ii. 340, BOZ—SOSt 
ef paisim. Cato*the Younger, v. 68, 76, 79. Charilaus, 1. 
143. Cicero, iv. 361. v. 300, 301, 320, 321, {{22, 323, 325, 
340. timoR, iii. 308. Cleomenes, v. 159. Cleopatra, v. 453, 
Crdteu^ui. 449.« Cratesiclea, v. 178. Curius Dentatus, ii. 494, 
495. Crobylus, V. 271. Deiotarus, iii. 470. Demades, i. 242. 
V. res, 266. Densaratus, i. 143. iv. 88, 253. Demetyus Pq. 
liorcetes^.^S4. Demetrius the Pharian, vi. 205, 206. De« 
mocrates, v. 158. Demosthenes, v. 8, 258, 260, 263, 264), 270, 
283, 284, 28.5, 287. Diogenes, ii. W. iv. 259. l^nyaiiUb ii. 
2^, 250. Draco*, i. 24i2. Epaminondas, i. 130. Kpunptides, 
i. 233, Eumenes, iv. 49, 52. Fabius Mwiinua, U.>73, 
80, 98^00.* Favontus, iv. 406. Flamiiuua, iii. 52, 53. Caiua 
^^racchus, v. 225. Galba, vi. 226. Goigo, L 192, 199^. ]^i* 
crates, ii. 341. Laconic sayinea, instances ofthMl, t. 
v. 409. Lee of Byzantium, iiif 437. Leonidas, i. 143. LueuI* 
lus,. iii. 336, 353. Lycur^, i. 123, 142, 147. iii. IfB, 169. 
Lycilrgus Uic Orator, iii. 499* Lysander, iiii 19^ Min 196, 
215« Marius, iii 150, 151, 155, 163, 172,449: BiddH^iil 
* 158, 1.59. Nicias, iii 43.3. Paedaretu^ I 150, Pltmenio^ hr, 
304. Pclopida8,il 344, 361,365,375. Peridei^ a 14» 15r4M, 
32,58. Qenleus, vl 175. Philip, il 3, iv. 248. PMHl|i|% ««. 95; 
*Philopfsroen, iii. 17, 21, 22, 23. Fhocien, v. 7, 8, 14, laHS, 
19, 20, passim. Pittheus, I 4>. Plato, ii. 27, 117, '192; aii. 
328. V. 36^. vi, 1^9, piistonbK, i 149. L 151, 
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Pompeyi i% l2Bf 185, 189, ^S, 234. Pompeius Sextii^ 
V, 455, 456. Pomponius, iii. 346, 847. Ptolemy, v. 367. 
^ P^hos, iii. 76, 100. Pytheas, v. 260, 266. T. QuiotinB Fia« 
loiniuB, iii. 59. i Romulus, i: 90. Scopas, ii. 518. Seloucus, v. 
416, 417. Sertorius, iv. 7, 8, 9, 25, 27, 32. Solon, L 224, 2iJ7, 
238, 243, 260, 261, 265. Sophocles, iii. 422. Sthcnis, iv. 
186. Stilpo, V. 371, 372. Stratocle^, v. 393. Stratoivcus, i. 
161. Sylla, iii. 245, 247, 248, 250. iv. 357. Theano, ii. 145. 
Themistodes, i. 338, 339, 352, 353. Teledides, ii. ^39. * Theo- 
dorus, ii. 163. Theopompus, i. 121, ^143, 160.* Thespis, i. 265. 
Thes^ vi. 20. Tigranes, iii. 366« Timodea, i^. 257. Timon, 

ii. 135. Timotheus, ii. 342. * 

ScoDola. See MiUitis. 

^ScamboniSf a ward in Athens, ii. 144. 

So^e Hykt what, iii. 297, n. 

SeauruSf bis daughter .£milia is Pompey's second wife, iv. 134. 
ScedasuSf the story of his daughters, iL 365. « ' • * , 

SctlUuSj a friend of Antony’s, attends him in his flight at, the bwle 
of Actium, V. 489. 

SceneSf a slave of Pompey’s, iv. 227. 

Seenical Entertainments. See Theatrical. 

SceuthaSf servant tb Aratus, vi. 156. 

Schinocephalus^ fl name given to Pericles, ii. 6. 
t SciHoMtiSf isle of, iv. 390. 
t ScionaanSf re-established by Lysander, iii. 204. 

ScipiOf Publius Cornelius, surnamed Africanus, appointed pre- 
sident of the senate by Flaniinius, iii. 54. Undertakes to remove 
the Carthaginian war from Italy *into Africa, ii. 102. His great 
actions there, 104. He defeats Annibal, 105. Htfi an inter- 
, viev' with Annibal at Ephesus, iii. 59» They debate who was 
the greatest general in the world, i6. 

, ^Nasica, son-in-law to Aflicanus, offers to conduct; #party 
round for iGmilius, in order to take Perseus on t[ie more acces- 
sible side, ii. iOO. Executes the service with great ability, ib. 
301. An enemy to Tiberius Gracchus, and why, v. 212. ruts 
Tiberius to death, 219, 220. « * c 

, iEmilianus, or the second Africanus, happily^formed for 
virtue, valiant, and ambitious of glory, ii. 310, Ml. "‘The army 
afraid that he was lost in the action with Perseus, 310. Favoi<i*B 
the people in his administration, 333. In that respect different 
flriNcn his father, ib. Foretells fhe jTuture greatns^ss of «Marius, 

iii. 123. Disobliges the people by opposing fetie Agrarian law, 

Vf 2S82r Different accounts of his death, i. 95. v. 23^« ^ ' • 

yOdetellus, father-in-law to Poinpey, iv. 195, 196. Pompey 

assigns him the command in Macedon, 405. The altercations 
between him and other friends of Pompey about succeeding 
Csssar in ^ pontificate, 212. He conumands tlte tpaii\ body in 
the baltfe of rharsi^ 214. He and Cato retire into ^friSa, 
416, 417. Is received by Juba, king of Mauritania, 417. v. 
106. Isdelbatedby Gsesar at Tbapsus, 108^ • 
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Scioto Sallution, i mean person in C«sar*B army, Cttsar gwes him 
t^e titular command, in order to turn an ancient prophecy on 
his aide, iv. 417. , * * 

+ Scimrf/uw, promontory of, i. 229. » , 

j&tros, provides Theseus with a Salaminian pilot, u 18. 

Sdroit, temple of; i. 19. „ . 

. I. slain by Theseus, 1 . 11, 31, 3^ 

Scirmhorion, iv. 107. , •• -,0 

Stoptti, t1|C Thessalian, a saying of his, 11 . 51o. 

Scontionst a military insftument, ii. 412. » >. * 

^ seen fighting by Marius on the African ^past; it is 

* deemed ominous, iii. 173. 

^Scotttsa, iii. 59. iv. 2^13. 

4 I 36. 

Scropha, quaestor to Crassus, iii. 462. ToUon 

+ Scvros, isle of, Theseus retires thither, 1 . 44. Taken by Cimon, 

T iiK^.. 

Xcyla/c, what, iii. 212. . 

Scutalat serper^ so called, m. 496. • » . n -i 

JJcytAo, one of {lie Lacedaimonians sent to Larissa byAgesilaiM, 

• iv. 90. 

+ Scythians, iii. 481 . v. 381 . _ 

Seaf See Caspian wi Mediterranean, ’ . .. ,o, 

Sscmlon, of the Roman people to the tfccred mount, ii. 181 . 
Secundus, secretary to Otho, vi. 253. 

Seditiod. See Neuters. 

.ScMOclAio, what, i. 241. 

+ 5 efcacia,upon the Tigris,,!!!. 358, 47A ^3. . 

Sekucusf. surnamedNicanor, recovcre Babylon from Antigonus, 
v*26^ He marries Stratonice the daughter of Deraetrilis, 395. 
Quarrels with Demetrius, 397. Discovers by means of his 
Slysician, that his son Anfiochus is desperately in love with 
Stratoilfce, 403. Gives her up to his son, and assigns him a 
considerate territoiy, 404. Enters mto id lance with Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus.agwnst Demetrius, f 10. Gfins over the army 
#f Demetrius, and kswps him a prisoner at large, 417, 418. A 
8ayin|^f his, 416, 417. 
t.SWasisrbaffleof,iii.7,8. ^ 

-iSeVrin, takenby Alcibiades, II. lo». , j uj, .i. 

t Sempronins, Tiberius, consd, u. 398. _ Much beloved bf the 
pe^le of Rome, ib. Pqpnitted to nommate his own successors, 

• _ -* jfif/fVfwiJt (or rather Densus),e oentujfion, ♦iAoiit any 

• particular obligation to Galba, stands up in bis d^nce, and is 

‘ itillcd in the attempt, vi. 238, m . ,,0 tk- — 

Senate, of Sparta, of what number it consisted, 1 . 119. The mo- 

• the Sbwttn Mete. 119* Of Atheoi, 1 . 941. r, SW. Of Borne. 

oDDOse Caius Gracchus with his owa weapons, v. 
eSHGtors, Roman, /ailed ‘ Father^* md * Consrtipt Fal^» i. 
fi8. A hondreJmembers from the Sabines added tp th^ir num- 
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ber, 83. Judges of all causes, till the Gracchi added an equal* 
number of tne equestrian order to the bench, v. 328. 

Berieca^ in iiis friendship for Otho, persuades Nero to send him 
‘ into Ldsitania, vi. 330« 

Senecid, See Sossius. 
f SennneSf i. S78. 

Se7itius^ the Homan governor of Macedon^ iii. 34^. 

Scptempagium, i. 92. 

Beptimiust who had served under Pompey, assists in the murder of 
that great man, iv. 227. ^ 

Septimiileiusy connected with the consul Opimius, v. 241. 

4*1. 150. iv. 381. « 

Berapion, a young man wlio played with Alexander at tennis, what 
die said to that prince, iv. 381. t *' • 

Berapisy iv. 348, 352. His temple and oracle at Babylon^ 

' an Egyptian marsh, v. 428. 

BergftiSy the player, retainer to Antony, v. 434. * , • 

+ HcripluiSy i. 338, 339. ^ ^ • 

Berpenty the Ihblt'ofit’s tail quarrelling with it’s head, iv. 13.3. 
Berpeutiiy said to be produced from the human marrow, v. 197. 
Bf.utokuts, Quintus, of a respectable family in the town of Nersia,% 
and country of tli/) Sabines, iv. 4. Lost his father when a chihL 
if). Had a liberal education given him by his mother llhea, ib. 
Makes his first campaij^i under Caepio, against the Cimbrsapd 
Teutones, ib. Swims the river Rhone in his armour, ib. Acts 
against the same enemy under Marius, and goes amongst them 
ns a spy, ib. Goes in capacity of tribune « under Didius into 
Spain, and takes up his winter-quqrters in Castulo, 5. The bar- 
barians attaok the Romans there, and kill many of £hem, ib. 
Sertorius gets out of the town, collects some scattereo^l^iers, 
enter^ it again, and put the inhabitants to the* sword, ib. Dis- 
guises his party in the cIotbcs4 and arms of the barbarsips, 
marches against the Gyri.soenians, and cuts tfiem off, iff, 6. He 
is appointed qupstor iti the Cisalpine Gaul, whert he is very 
active in the cause of Marius, 6. Stands fox the office of tri- 
bune of the people, and loses it through the opposition of Sylla’s 
faction, ib. Joins Cinna against Octai^'us, 7. Cinna is beafbn 
in the Forum, and forced to quit Rome, ib. He <|ind^45ertorius 
collect fresh forces in Italy, ib. Marius returns to Italy, and 
offers to join Cinna, ib. Sertqrius opposes it, till he is informed' 
that Marius came upon the* invitation of Cinna, ^b. Remon- 
strates to Marius and Cinna against life savage pgJceedings'' after 
victory, •’8. Destroys Marius* Bardiseans,**?. After Che death 
of the el&er Marius, finds the war against Sy 11a in*^Ita\y badl|^ 
carried on, and retires hito Spain, ib. 9. ‘ Pays toll to the bar- % 
barians for his passage over the Pyrenees, His saying upon 
it, ib^ Finding tne Spaniards averse* to tlie llomai^ government, 
he lowers the taxes, excuses them from providin|r qilarter% , 
for^thc Soldiers,* li. Sends Julius Sulinator to block up* the 
passages of the Pyrenees, 10. Sails for Africa, but the Moprg 
l^cfbse to receive him, and be returns to tho Spax^ qoast, 
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Lands in the isle of Pityusa, ib. Prepares with •some piratical 
vessels to fight Annius, but is prevented by a storm, ii. 11. 
Passes the streights of Gades, and lands in Bstica, 11^ 
Tbere meets with some mariners, who give • him an account of 
•the Atlantic or Fortunate islands, 11. He is desirous to go, and 
live (here, 12. The Cilician pirates leave him, and go to re- 
atojpje Ascalis to the Airone of Mauritania, ib. He supports 
thfi Moors against Ascalis, ib. Defeats and kills Paccia'- 
nus, ib. Takes the city of Tingis, ib. The Lusitanians invite 
liirn to take the conintand among them, IS. The character of 
Sertorius, ib. 14. A little changed, in the later peypd of lus 
• life, by his misfortunes, 14. As general of the Lusitamans^ 
reduces the native provinces, and numbers come over to tiiyi, 
ib. The great use he made of a white hind, which he pretendl 
to b*e giff from Diana, ib. 15. With a small Force emy^s on 
the war against four Roman generals, 15, 16. Beats at 

sea^ 16« , Defeats Phidius in Bactica; Domitiusand Lucius Man- 
^lius in the hither Spain; and kills Thoranius, who was sent 
again A him bv Metcllus, 16. liec^ces Metcllus to such extre- 
mities, that he is forced to ‘call in L.olliu$ to his assistance from 
i Gallia Narbonensis; and Pompey the Great is sent with another 
army from Rome, ib. Metellus marches against the Langobritae, 
who having but one well in their city, Sertorids sends them two 
(hiusand skins filled with water, 18. sMetellus despatches Aepi- 
lius to collect provisions; but Sertorius lays an amoush for him, 
and cuts off the convoy, 18. Sertorius arms and trains the 
Spaniards in the Homan manner, 19. Collects the children of 
the nobility from the scycKil nations of Spain ijito the city of 
Osca, and gives them masters to instruct them in the Grecian 
and BlDman literature, 19. Multitudes lay thcmselvesa under 
engagements, if Sertorius should fall in battle, to die with him, 
2Cb Perpenna arrives in Spahi, and his troops insist ^jipon his 
joining Sertorius, ib. Sertorius applies to the senses of the 
Spaniards, *by a symbol, recommending to*thcm unanimity, 
perseverance, and obedience to their genemi, 21, 22. The 
means he took tt) subdue the Characitani, who dwelt* in caves 
i^on a mountain in ull appearance impregnable, 22, 24. Takes 
the citf^of Laiiron, tliough Pompey was come to its relief, and 
lay close by him, 24, 25. Beats Pompey in the battle of Sucro, 
^ 26. Loses his hind, hut is happy enough to find her againf 27. 
Giv^s Mcti^lps and Pony)ey*battlc on the plains of Saguntum, 
and is defeated, 28. « Retires into a fortress, while his officers 
assembjd fresh forces, ib. He cuts off the Roman coittvoys both 
and land, 29. Metcllus offers a gseat reward* to any 
i Roman who should take him, ib. His vanity upon an advantage 
gained of tjiat general, ib. • Forms a senate out of the patricians, 
who hadjtalsen refuge with him, 30. His passion to 1^ restored 
^ * to hV country, ib. His extreme grief upon the of the 
dedth of his mother, ib. 31. The greatness of his behaviour, 
and regard to the dignity of his country, in his treaty with 
31ilhricmtes, 31. ^^nds lum a general, named Marcus ^Jariur, 
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32. Perpenna and others cabal against Sertorius, and cause 
some of tlie cities of Spain to revolt, ib* 33. Sertorius, 
e.xaspQ*'atcd at this, puts some of the children of the 
Spanish nobilit^t to deatli, and sells others for slaves, 34«. 
Perpenna draws Sertorius, by false pretences, to an entertain* 
nicnt in his tent, ib* The conspirators take that opportunity to 
despatch him, 35. ^ 

&$roile war, iii. 4*57, 4«60. v. 55. 

Servilia^ sister to Cato of Utica, v. 48. Married to Lufullss, and 
divorced for infidelity to his bed, 73. ^ Attends Cato in his expe* 
ditions^l02. Is left with her child at Rhodes, l63. 

• , another sister of Cato of Utica, married to Silanus, v. 43, 

, the mother of Brutus, debauched by^Cffisar, yi. , Sends 

Cqgsar a billet, whicli is delivered to him in the senate-^ousc, ib, 
Cato Insists that the billet is from the conspirators against the 
commonwealth, upon which Cffisar shows it him, z^. . • • * ^ 

ServiliuSf the augur, prosecuted by Lucullus for undue pri^ceedings 
in Ills office, iii. 326. Aerjuitted, ib. 

— — — Ca'pio. See Cmpio. ^ 

— — — Isauricus. See haurktts, ' 

— — — , the pneCor, sent by the senate to forbid Sylla^s ap- 
proaching lloMTie in arms, is treated by the soldiers with ereat 
indignity, iii. 243. % • 

— , upon Ponipey’s refusing to flatter his soldiers, declares 

him truly great, and worthy of a triumph, iv. 141. • 

, employed by Pompey to guard thfe Pontic sea, meets 
him at Colchis, iv. i()9. • 

*, Marcus, his speech in behalt* of Paulus .^milits^ and in 

reply to Servius Galba, ii. 324, 325. • ^ » 

— Galba^ Cato, at the age of ninety, accuses him, ii. 513, 514. 
Servius Galba^ opposes the granting Paulus t^miliiis a triUlnph, 

ii. 322. • 

■ y a friend 3f Sylla, is candidate for the consulship, and the 
people reject hici, in orticr to show their disapprobation of Sylla, 

iii. 245. , 1 

Sesiiusy Publius, what Cicero said to him, v. 324, 325.* 

t SestoSi taken from the Athenians by Lysander, iiij^20n^ 
f Setia^ iv. 425. ’ , 

Seven wise men, i. 223. 

Sextilisf month of, iii. 153. * ^ 

Sextilitis^ prniioT in Africa, sends a message to Marius^ to forbid 
his entrance, iii. 172. » ^ ‘ • 

the praetor^ carried off by pirates, with all the ensigns 6f 
his dignity, iv. 154. ^ 

— — — -, Lucullus* lieutenant, his exploits, iii. 862, 363.* 

SextiuSf Lucius, the first consul chosen out of the plcfbeigns, ,i. 418. 
Sextus Mlius. See JElius. • ^ • 

— ■■ LucinuSj thrown, by order of Marius, from the Taipeii^ 
TOck, iii. 178, 179. ♦ ■ 

■ Pgmpeius. See Powpey the Younger.; 

1 ? 
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' Sextus^ nephew to Potnpey^ v. SI, ' ' ' • 

SheePf the price of one at Athena in the time of Solon, i.252. 
SJiieid that tell from heaven. See Attcylui, ' " * 

Shij) in which Theseus returned from UimtO pneserved by the Athe- 

* aians, i. 26. A fiords an example to the philosophers concerning 
theddentity of things.^. Annually sent to Deios, 92, n. 

their bookR|^conlulted on great emergenoiesi ii. 70. The 
persons employed to consult them were under the obligation of 
seorec^i, ib. The prediction concerning the battle of Cnceronea, 
V. 279- / • ' 

t Sicambrif iv. 385. 

^ Sicilfft i,2\, ^ 

^Sicinius VelluffiSj on^ of the first tribunes of the people, ii. 1^2, 
Oppose the sending a colony to Velitrae, but is over-ruled Ay 
C. ^h&rcius Coriolanus, 189. Pronounces sentence death 
against Marcius, 196. Agrees that Marcius shall hav^a farther 
^ triSl before the people, upon which Marcius is adjudged to 
bani^nient, 197. 

Sicinius^ what he said of Marcus Crf)^us, iii. 456, 

Sicinus^ tutor to Thcmistoclcs’ children, i. 330. Sent privately by 

• Tliemistocles to Xerxes, ib. 

4 iSiryon, i. 171. llescued by Aratus fVom tyranny, iii. 2. vi. 160. 
Joins the Achaean league, ib. 161. Famed fell* its painters, 164, 
V, 475. ♦ 

f Sigliuria^ u 293. 

Silaniofif a celebrated statuary, i, 6. Honoured by the Athenians 
for bis statue of Theseus, tb. 

SilanuSf Junius, elected jccfiisul, v. 70, 309. Declares for the 
higheft punishment upon the accompliees of Catiline, 71- Qua- 
lifies ftat declaration, ib. Marries Servilia, the sister fif Cato, 
70. In what respect blamed by Cato, 72. 

Marcus, ^uits Antony, v. 483. • 

Silennsf sai(^ to be the son of Apollo, sent to Delplii to demand 
certain oracles, by which Lysander c^signed fo change the Spar« 
tan constitution! iii. 221. * 

S^icius^ Publius, why proscribed, vi. 82. 

Sillacesj^ne of the Parthian generals, iii. 476. 

Stlo^ Fopedifs. See Popedius Silo. 

• t Silviunif iii. 270, ' 

Similies. See Comparisons. ^ 

SimmiaSf a friend of Phil^mmen, iii. 14. 

— >-,^he Athenian, ii. 55, 

{he poet, i. 18, 110. 
the poet, i. 77. 

f SinnagOf mountains of, iii, 491. 

SinniSf ^thopine-bender,’ itein by Theseus, i. 10, 32. lire dauj|th« 
ter» Peiigtme has a child by Theseus, 10. And marries ^to* 

• npus7 ib. • 

^ Sinopgf delivered from the tynmny of Timcsilaus by Peticleis, who 
%end8 thither six hundred Athenian colonists, it. 33, Taken by 
j(iucalli|ii, iii. 359, 
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Sin^f the davighter of Asopasi iii. 360. 
t SitmssOi ii. 431. vi. 345. 

Sippius, Unnoted epicure, v. 52. 

Sipylus^ mines of, e/)rrch Pciops, L 4» n, ' 

Siru $9 river, iii. 87. 

Siienna^ the historian, iii. .327* n 

SismethreSf beaieged by Alexander upon' a rock deemed im^reg^ 
nable, iv. S.27. w , 

Sismaltaf the monument of those who were killed by an ef(rthi|ugke 
at Sparta, iii. SI 6. v* \ 

Sitting at tgble, a posture of mourning among the Romans, v. KKi. 
Slaves^ Spartan. See JJelots. 

Roman, their liberty during tlie Saturnalia. Sec Sciiur^ 
^'nalia, i r * 

Smyn^ Homer said to have died there, iv. 3. 

S9char€s^<\ie Decelean, what he said to Miltiades, iii. 303. 
fiocraUSt opposes the Sicilian expedition, in consequence'cf £.dmq- 
nitionsfrom his Good Genius, ii. 135. iii. 419. The purity di 
hw love for Alcibiades, ii.^li?. Yields to Alcibiades tlie prize 
' of valour, 12J. Is saved by Alcibiades in the battle of Deiium, 
iL The qualities of his mind, diiTerent from what his person ^ 
promised, 501. Admired by Cato the Censor for his behaviour 
HI his family, SQO. Condemned to die for his philosophy, iii. 
435. His fate like that rf Phocion, v. 45. * ^ 

f Solif a city of Cyprus, i. 259. iv. 284. 
a city of Cilicia, iv. 159. 

S0X.0N, the son of Kxecestides, a descendent of Codrus, i. 218 
Connected with Pisistratus, not only by friendship, but by blood, 
l6. His father hurts his fortune, which originally ii^as not 

g reatjk 219. He endeavours to retrieve it by merchanA-e, G20. 

ut has no attachment to riches, farther than they are useful, 
id. This expressed in some ugiecable versf»s of his, i7;. «The 
use he *madcM>f his poetical talents, 22.1, 222. Cultivates that 

? art of inorul ])Mlo.*^ophyj, which treats of civil obligations, 222. 
las little kuoNrJledge at' natural philosophy, i5. Takes Ana« 
charsis into his friendship, 224. Their, convt^rsaiion concerning 
laws, He i.s cntcrtaiiu'd by Thales at Miletus, and asks him 
why he does not marry, i/j. 225. The coutrivaAce m Tliales 
thereupon, 225. The Megarewsians having taken Salamis, a^ 
dearee is pnsbcd at Athens, that no attempt should J>c made for 
the recovery of it, 227. Solon feigns himself msanf,, and gets the 
decree repealed, 227. Ditterent necounts of tho manner of] his 
retaking Ae island, 228, 229, Solon procures a decrefefrqm the 
Amphiayons for chastising the Cirrba^ans, who had sacrilegj^sly 
Idid siege to Delphi, 230, 2.31. Brings, the long disputes about'^ 
the a$iiir of Cy Ion to a tH)nc]u>i;9n, 231, 232. Prodigici appear, 
and Athens labours,, under su|>erstitious fears, 2S3.<i ][o Rectify 
the disoftders, Solon is appointed archon and lawgiy^r,^ ' 236'. 
Many exhort him to assuine regid jmwor; but be qeiJinM it, 
^^^36, 237. He cancels debts, and makes an order tliat for Hie. 
Aiture^ no man sltould take t!ie body oi his debtotr fog , security , 
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I S98. Eidai^es mwate$^ aii4 Uta of money, i6. I7nh|q»^ 

pily discovers his of mg debts, to some of his 

friends, who makes a vili^inoat advanti^ of 1IS9. Sets the 
first example of the retnfesioti of debts, ^be ri2lt are dis- 
• pleased at the cancelling of debts, and the pbor at )us not making 
an equal division <if lands, 240. l"hey are rcconcfliSd'to him, ana 
invkt him with full peyvers of legislation, 241. Borep^^ the 
Isslfrs of Draco, except those concerning murther, ib» Appoints 
four orders of citizens, according to tlicir property, 242. Per- 
sons o^supepor property to bear offices, He establishes the ^ 
court of Aseopagus upon a better footing, 243. Appoints a se- 
f natc of four hundred, 244. One of his laws deelarcf^the person 
:n&mou$, who stands neuter in time of sedition, 246. His laws 
* concernlng^heiresiies, ib. Concerning marriage, 247. Agaijst 
speaking A\ of the dead, 248. Against reviling the living on 
certain public occasions, ib. Concerning wills, 249. >»»rega- 
latfs^lje journeys, mournings, and sacrifices of the women, 249, 

^ 250. Concerning fathers and children, 251. Concerning the 
idle,n^. Some absurdity in hU laws concerning women, 252. 
Laws relative to wolves, ib. To^ells, planting of trees, and 
p raising stocks of bees, 258, 254. To the naturalising of fo- 
reigners, 254. To the going to public ^entertainments, 255. 
These laws of his were to continue in force for a hundred yearsi^ 
li, « He amends the calendar, 25f>. On his laws taking place, lie 
•withdraws from the captious importufiity of the citizens, and tra- 
vels ibr ten years, 258. He visits Egypt, and gets an account 
from\he priests of the Atlantic island, which he attempts to de- 
scribe in verse, ib. 259. Sails to Cyprus, and is very serviceable 
to one of the kings in building a new city, whicli is called Soli, 
259./ llis interview and conversation with Croesus upon happi- 
ness, 260, 261. What iEsop, the fabulist, said to HSui, 262* 

S 1ien Croesus is on the point of sufiering death before Cyrus the 
real, he calls An the name of Solon, and relates th> converse* 
tion ; whieh saves his life, ib. 263. The tbjge parties in At^a 
quarrel with each other during SoloiiJs absence, 263. The -miW' 
racter of Pisistratus, who w’as at the head of one of these par-- 
*ties, ib. 264. He w (funds himself, in order to procure a ^uard, 
265. /ISolfyi, who was now returned, opposes it, but in vain, ib. 
Thespis exhibits in tragedy, ib. Solon^s opinion of suclt exbibi- 
» tions, ib. Pisistratus seizes the citadel, and with it absolttte 
power, 266. Solon exhorts the Athenians to recover tHeir li- 
i3eTty, bill *^'ithout effect, ib. His answers to tiiose wb|0 askedi 
hi|,n, l«w he durs? speak so freely, 297- Pisistratili ^serves 
• ^ gtcalest part of Solon^s laws ; upon which, Solon^gives him 
* countenance, ib. Solon lives cheerftil to the last, 261^. Sis 

ashesrsaid to have been scattered about the isle of So^is, 269. 
Solofif of Pl|tseae, v. 40. * . ^ * 

^Soloaui^ dlie of the companions of Tliescue, in his expedifioi a|^inst 
the Amazons, i. 33. Drowns hfmself in conseqlTentie of his 
Jbopeless passion for Aniiopo, ib. The river caBed by 
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Sonchis^ the Saite» the moat learned of the E|^ptiaD priests, gzTel 
Solon an account of the AtlanUc island, L l58. 
t Sophenei countiy of, iii. 861, 370. 

Sc^aXf sM of Ikrctdes bjr Tinga the widow of Animus, builds a 
dty whidi he caller Tingis, after the name of his mother, iv. IS., 
intimate with ^Esculapiua, i. 172. Carries the pri^e 
of tragedy from ^schylus, iii. 305. ^ne of his senUibents 
cenaure^l, v. % A saying of his, iii. 4*22. 

SornnitSf father to Atilia, Cato’s first wife, v. 55. 

Sorv.x^ tlie mimic, one of the people whom Sylla amuser:! hiihself 
* with, iii. 282. ' * 

Hormiius^ pn officer under Lucullus, defeats a party sent by Mith« , 
ridaf.es, that attacked a convoy, iii* 34^9. Left in Pontus by 
1,-ueullus, S60. . , • * 

So*}piauSf the month so culled, i. 23. 

minister to Ptolemy Philopator, forms a scheme ligainsC 
Cleomenbs, v. 190, 192. ^ 

SosicleSf thrust Ariamcnes, Xerxes’ brave admiral, w^itlf 'liis piko 
into the sea, i. 834«« r 

Sosigenes^ a friend of Dcraetrk'is Poliorcetes, v. 417t 
Sosisf the S 3 Tacusnn, his infamous character, vi, 33. Plots against 
Dion, ib. Condemned by the Syracusans, and capitally pu- 
nished, 34«. 

Soso^ though sistef to Abantidas, the reigning tyrant of S^cyon, 
saves Aratus when a child^ vi. 154. 

SossiiiSf Senecio, a Homan of consular dignity, Plutarch dcclN 
cates his Lives to him, i. 2, n, vi. 2. 

, Mark Antony’s lieutenant, v. 458. 

Sosiratu^if n person of great authority in ^Syracuse, invites Pj^rhus 
into Sicily, iii. 100. Pyrrhus grows jealous of him, aJiH he is 
forced^io fly, ib, ‘ ^ 

Soleria^ a feast in honour of Aratus the deliverer of his country. 

vi.208., ^ ^ ^ 

Soulj it's immortality, i. 99. Possessed of a self-directing prfwer, ii.S. 
Sails f king of Sparta^ onc^f the ancestors of Lycurgus, i. 111. 
Under his.condifct the Spartans subdue the^llelots, ib. He 
ovcr-reachcs the Clitorians, ib, ^ r* 

Sow, the wild one of Crominyon, i. 10. tr. S 

f Smniards, disciplined in the Roman manner, and "a number of 
tneir children educated by order of Sertorius, iv. 18, 19. Tlicy 
dev6ted their lives for their generals, 20. 

SpanuSf makes Sertorius a present of a white hind, iv? $4, 15/' 
Sparimke^; the eunuch, employed by Parysdtis to riiiit Mithridates 
the Persidh, vi. 130. ^ ^ • 

\S^ariaf the only city wliere riches had no influence, Plutus b^flTg ^ 
there lame as well as blind, i. 126. The whole city, iiu the re- 
gularity which the inhabitants were obliged to observe, resembled 
one gl«at camp, 149. Or the discipline under which <so(pe se«, 
vere phitesophers lay themselves, 159. Fortitude cultivated' 
there more than justice, 154. Luxury enters it along with 
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money, v. 137. Oppressed by tyrants, iii. 13, United by Phi- 

* lopocmen to the Acneean league, iii. 20. • 

^partacus^ the gladiator, originally a Thracian shepherd, but a 

man of great spirit and understanding, iii. 457* The prodigy of^ 
a snake twining about his face, explained by his wife, ib. He 
escapes by stratagem from a mountain where he was besieged, 
putsjlhe Romans to flight, and takes their camp, 458. Defeats 
Purius, the lieutenant of Varinus, and Cossonius, Varinus* 
coHegue, ib. Makes his way in spite of Lentulus and Cas- 
sius,, 459. Beats Muniinius, lieutenant to Crassus, 460. Finds 
a methoa of getting oner the wall which Crassus built across the 
peninsula oP* Rhegium, 4<61 . His subsequent succes^^nkes his 

• troops refractory, and he is forced to try a general actioi^ ib. 
462. Previous to this he kills his horse, 463. He makes great 

*' havock of the encr/ly, kills two centurions with ^his own honat} 
andlUA overpowered by numbers, ib. 
t Spartans^ the privacy of their coininerceVlth their bridCsTi* 134. 

Thoicdttqgtion of their children, 137. The chief end of their * 
^discipline, what, 138. Their beds, ib* Their thefts, 139. 
Whipped for want of dexterity, if ^scovered in their thefts, *5. 
The resolution of a young Spartan^in suHbring a fox which he 

# had stolen to gnaw out las bowels, rather than he would be de- 
tected, 140. Their short sayings and sharp fepartees, 141, 143. 
Their poetry and music, 144. Sacrifice to thus Muses before h 
^I tle, 146. Nourish their hair ami dress it elegantly, 147. 
Their diet better, and discipline less severe in time of w^ar, ib* 
The method of electing their senators, 151, 152. The burials^ 
and time of nioufning, 153. Their ambuscade, a cruel way of 
lessening the number of tlio Helots, 1.54, 155. Applied to bv 
the people of other countries for generals, 160.* Their youtli 
scwoiiJQ with iui curly desire of glory and dread of disgrace, 
iii. 189. See Laecdiemoniam. 

Spar^n^ the Bccotiup general, defeats the Atlienians, iv. 33 . 
Spectator, ^siniir in, on the story of Isadas, iv. 116, n. 

Spectres. See Apparitions* 

Spendon, a Lacedfernonian poet, i. 156.* 
f SgercJiius, river, K 43. ^ , 

Speusippu^ tlie philosopher, intimately acquainted with Dion at 
Athen!9f^vi.^6. Dion gave him a piece of pleasure-ground 
when he went to Sicily, 15, 16. 

5 Sphacte7ia, isle of, ii. 129. iii. 407. • 

Sphcvriis, thcglystoriaii, hib ac<fount of the number of Lycurgus* 
associates, i. hi 9. % * • 

. " *—^1110 Borystlicnite, instructs Clcomenes in jrtiilosophyi 

Assists him in forming the Spartan youth, 166. * 
^pJmtus, a borough of Attica, i. 14. 

Spnhies, tlie true name of Calanus, iv. 338. 

Sphinx* an^ivory one, given by wav of gratuity to Hortenftiiii^ id a 
• certmi^ cause, v. 301. Cicero rallies him upon it, ib*m 
Sphodrias, the Spartan, of a violent temper, and very capable of 
baing Mattered, iv. 101. Attempts the Pirasus, ib. 
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XjJtragUides^ nymphs so called, ii. 476. 

SjHcinuSf the ^ladiutor, vi«218. ^ 

ISjDinilier the consul, why he favoured Pompey’s appointment to the 
sovereign command for supplying Rome with corn, iv. 188. 

■ Domitius, and Scipio, contend for Caesar’s pontificate be- 

fore the battle of Pharsaiia, iv. 212, 407. 

Sjnral form of drawing up an army, iii. 1 ^ 
Spithridates, a Persian officer, killed by Clitus, in the instant.^tliat 
he was aiming a blow at Alexander, iv. 263. 

, the father of Megabates, iv. 78. Brought o^ver to 

the (rrecian interest by Lysandcr, ib. Returns fo^ Sardis, 83. 
Spofin Opv»ay i. 75. ii. 398. 

Springs. See Fountains. * 

one of Otho's generals, vi, 249. ^ , 

Sfmrius LartiuSy assists in defending the bridge against Pprsena, L 
394r^..J5ee the other Spurii under their fumily-names. 

-J* S^ffo7Vrt,*‘1the birth-place of Aristotle, iv. 248. Rebuilt at his 
request, ib. \ 

StaphyluSy son of Theseus by Ariadne, i. 22, 2.3. , 

Starsy the opinion of Anaxagoras and other pliiL sjpphers concern- 
ing them, iii. 2(X), 201. 

Stasicralcsy an architect, makes a proposal to Alexander to cut^ 
mount Athos into a statue, iv. 347. 

Statesman y what course he should steer, v. 4, 133. ^ ^ 

StalianuSy or Tatianus, one' of Antony’s officers, killed by the Par- 
thians, v. 462. 
f Statilius. See Staii/ilius. 

Siaiiray sister to Mithridutes, the fortitude with which she dies, 
iii. .352. 


, wife of Darius, treated with great respect by Akxander, 

iv. 27V. Her death, 286. ' ' 


-, daughter of Darius, and wife of Alexander, iv. 344. Mur- 
tlicred l y Roxana, 353. 

, wife of Ar|.tixerxcs Mnemon, vi, 119. Poiso»?pd'-by Pary- 

sati.<5 the quecn-mollior, ^35. 

Statius JSlurcuSy kiV^s Piso, vi. 210. 

Stator. See Jupiter Stator. , 

Stati/lHusy affects to imitate Cato of Utica, v. 116.^ W^uldhave 
killed himself as Cato did, had he not been prevented, 123. 
A friend of Brutus, ib. vi. 67. Ilis hardy enterprise and death, , 
V. f23. vi. 106. 


St. Croivy * Mysteres du Paganisme,’ iii,. 343, n. ' 

.Stepheriy an experiment of the power of naphtha, nlade ip the pre- 
sence of Jilexandcr, upon his body, iv. 2M. 

Stephanus] v. 268. 

Stesimbrotusy the historian, censured for inconsistency, ii, 26, 39. ' 
His account of Cimon, iii. 297. 

Sthenisy on orator of Himera, iv. 136. For a frank add hold paying 
of his, h^*hnd his fellow-citizens arc spared by Pompey, i6, 

• , a statuary, iii. 359. • 

Slilbidtsy the diviner, attends Nidai into Sicily, iii. 436. 
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Stilpo, the plulosophcr, tells Drnnetrius, < he £bi|pd none that 
• wanted to steal any knowledge/ v. 371. 

Slim, ward of, ii. 153. 
f Stiris, in Phocis, iii. 295. 

Stoic philo^opliy, v. 156. 

Stblo. See Llcinius, 

Stone, story, of a great ono falling from heaven, il. 65, and n. iii. 

200^ .Of one which fell in Yorkshire, ib, w. 

Strata the philosopher, iii. 368. 

— — tl^j? father of Ponipey, hated by tlie people as much as his 
son was bch)A%d, iv. 12ti. 

Straits, of I’hetiriopylrL', v. .38.5. Of Corinth, ii. 369. 0f Salamis, 
•i. 330. Of Syniboluiii, vi. 91. Of Cilicia, iv. 269. • 

Stratagems, of ^Icibiiules, ii. 155, 159. Of Annibal, ii. 74, 8% 
''94, 4*34.. Of Aratus, vi. 157, 181, 182. 189. Of Cffisar, iv. 

388. Of Camillu^‘, i. ‘tl5. Of Cimon)Jii. 321. vi. 

27. Of Euniene.s, iv. 47, 50, 60, 61. Of LucuUus, iii. 334, 347. 
Of Mit4rt'klates, 318. Of NicLos, 423. Of the Parthians, v. 
466, 4'5f). Of Sertorins, iv. 22,25. Of Solon, i. 227. Of 
Spartacus, iii. 458. Of Tlicniistocleij i. 330. Of Tiribazus, vi. 
142, 143. Of Tiinoleon, ii. 2t2, 243. 

Strata, the friend of Brutus, said to have assisted him in despatch- 
ing liimself, vi. 107. ^ 

Stratocles, the Athenian orator, his impudence and servility, v. 373. 
Th^dktravagant decrees he procurecPiii favour of Antigonus 
and Demetrius, ib, 

Stratonicc\ favourite ^pncubinc to Mithridates, iv. 171. 

, daughter of Demetrius by I’hila, v. 395. Married to 

Seleugus, 396. By whom, she has a son, 402. Oiven up by 
Seleucu^to his son Antiochus, who was discovered to be de- 
sperttcly in love with her, 404. ^ 

, diiugliter of ('orracus, ^nd wife of Antigonus, v. 364. 

SlratolficfiUi, i. 161. • • 

Stroi/jits, a itad^r to Callisthene.% iv. 322. 

Strymnn, river, iii. 302. 

SuUician. See Bridge. 

Suego, river, iv. 146. • 

Suetonius Pmdinus, one of Otho’s generals, vi. 249. 
f Suevi, iv.^S5. 

Siycide, condemned, v. LS8. 

^ SuiUi, why a iloniun name, i. 287. 

SulpitliiSf or Su^icins, elect eel consul, v. 98. 

, a ^)ld add insolent tribune of the people, bringSL Marius 

info tlfe borym, and declares him proconsul and general pf the 
INK^’lJfcdalic war, iii. 163, 241, 242, 243. Tak*s a guard of six 
hundred Ijiorsc, whom he calls * bis anti-senators,* 161. Kills 
the son of Pompeins llufu.^, the consul, 164. Condetfmed 
by the ^uratc,%15. Betrayed by one of his aUveiB, And 
executed* ib, 

- , Caius, V. 314. 

the Interrext declares Pompey sole coptnl, iv. 195. 

VOL^VT. 2 L • 
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SulpHiuSt whft comtrjJindcd iii INIacedon, iii. 33. 

, QuintvSf degraded from the priesthood for an ominou& 

accident, ii. 391'- 

'Snn^ eclipses of if, iv. 91. The opinion of astronomers concerning 
it's motion, v. 3,* 4'. 

\' Su7iiiJi)if vi. 188. 

Supprstitiouy the groat evil oC it, itr. 350f • 

See Lentuliis. ^ %g, 

Su/rtja^ the Parthian general, iii. 476. Ilis character, 477. The 
privilege of his family to crown the king of Parthio, id. He 
hides Ills n)ain force behind the first ranks, 480? , Defeats Cras- 
Mis \vir!n great slaughter, 481, 483. Sends proposals of a con- 
ference in order lo I)c irdornied whether Crassiis was retired iiilo 
* (’aiTiC or not, 490. IJy his artful nieafv'r^'^ P‘ts Crassus injo 
InV hands, 493, 4f)4. Sends the licad of Crassus ^ f)rode», 
49T/'*‘*<.Biii*lcsques iKfc Roman triumph, 41)5. Produces to tlie 
senate of Scleucia the books iouncl in tlie baggage of Roscius, 
which puts the senators in mind ofylu.op’s wallet, 49tf.* I fis ar^iy 
compared to the .serpents cMiled * Sc-} tala-V He ris put to 
death by Orodcf , 11)8. # 

S}iradt}jn,s, iS(*c AV/ arv. 

I’ Siusdf iv. 87. "1 kc we illlj found (here by Alexander, 298. 
Sf(S'ami^/f)rSf uiv;le to Piiarnabazus, undertakes to despatch Alci- 
hiade*?, ii. 171. ^ 

f' Shirlitm^ i, 103. Takoi and retaken the same day, 407. * 

A'a irJhic^. See Machnioim. 

one of the daughters of 'rhcnnstocU ?, i. 3cS5. 

■)’* , a city in Lucunia, colonised by Pericles, aud called Thurii, 

ii. 20. • ' 

SifdaT^ifr says, ‘ It was nO v. ondcr that the Spartans fetiely risked 
(heir lives, because they had nothing worth living for,' li. 340, 
341., 

prophecy of, i. 29. ' » * 

the Original meaning of tlie word, i. 25*1'. ’’ 

.S\ i.T.A, Luciu.spCornellf.'s, the consul Rulinus was one of his ances- 
tors, iii, 2.30. Born to a scanty fortune, id. Ills figure, 231. 
VVInmce liis name ol’S>lla, id. Pond of players and jcsteii', and 
joie.s in every drollery in company, though gijave •^^nd austere, 
when he had business to transact, id, 232. Addicted to 
Mibanclit'rv through life, 232. Nicopolis, the courtesan, lea?"es 
J]iin her estate, //;. Ilis motlu r-in-law does the same,?/;. He’ 
goei.qLUV'?to;r with IMariu.s into Africa, *'/;. Gtfids great honour 
in Urn military departtnent, id. iMakes a friend of lh)cchus, king ' 
of ^?pper Xuiivdia, id. Bocclius delivers up J«ig4t;thVtOchiin, 
233. Marius is jcalou.s of his finne, /Vv. That jealcwJT^^® in- 
creased 1)3 the signet which S>Ila makes use of, id. , Yet Marins 
continues to employ him in his ivar.s, /i. Sylbi takes Copillus, 
cl.iof«of the Tcctos''g.e, piisoner, id. PersuanesHl^erMnrsi to 
declare for the Romans, id. Acts under Ciitidus, theicollegue 
of Marius, 234. Procures provisions for the cjimps both of 
r^tuliis and Marlu.**, id. Applies for tlia prtEtorship, anVi loses 
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It, id. Gains it tlie next year, 235. Ca?sar tells him, he bought 
It, id. Re-establishes Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and restrains 
Mithridates in his progress of power, id. Is the first Roman, 
who received an embassador from Parthia, id, A peKon in tl^e 
train of that embassador foretells his future greatness, 23^. Cen- 
sorinuR |)reparcs to accuse him of extortion, but does not proceed, 
id, , 'I'he cjuarrel between Sylla and ISlarius breaks out afresh, 
on occasion of Bocchu^’ erecting certain statues in the Capitol, 
i/f.^ Sylla performs great things in tl)c confederate war, id, Hia 
enojiiies represent liini, rather as a fortunate than a great general, 
237. fie glories in ])«ing tne favourite of fortune, id. Advices ' 
Luciillus tif attend to t!ie visions of the night, 238. ^las many 
inconsistencies in his eliaraetcr, id. Overlooks the crime gf his 
soldiers in killing Albiniis, one of Ins lieutenants, 239. Kloc^^^d 
consul with^fhiinliillj Ponipeius, when he was fiBy years of ag^, 
id. M!uries Ca'cilia, (lie d.nughter oOIetellus, the chisf pon- 
tiif, id Tlie naine^ of others of his wires, id. 2l0. ^tmbitious 
of tlte^oopdiicl of the Alitliriclatic war, id. Finds a rival for that 
post in Mariie-, id. Ihmipeius Rufus and S)lla order a cessay 
tion of ail pul)li(‘ l);i''ine<s, 212. Sylla is compelled by Sulpi- 
tius to revoke^it, td, 'fhe son of l^inpeius is killed, and Sylla 
saves his Jiic by escaping into tlie house of Mariu.^, id. Syll i 
gets to the camp beiore Marius* oflieers, add they are stoned, 
id. 2[\j. Murin'* plunders, and puts to death th^ Iriend.s of Sylla 
yi ftftme, 24-3. Sylla marelies to Roiiw, id. Attacks it with lire 
and sword, 214. Assembles tlie senate, and gets Marius and 
Sulpitiiis condeiuiK'd to death, 2i-5. Sets a price upon the head 
of Marius, Id. The people reject his nephew Nonius, in his 
appi 'cation for the consulship, id. His saying upon it, id. 
lie prjjfoses Cinna, who was of the opposite faction, for the 
eor^^uftliip ; hut. first makes him swear to do nothing figainst 
him, Id. Ciniui is no sooner elected, tliau he impeaches Sylla, 
2i(ii ‘^ylia leuves^the ioipeacliment behind liim, and ^ets for- 
ward against Mitiiridiites, id. On tlic arrival of Sylla in (irecce, 
all tlie cities, except Athens, submit to liini, 21'^. lie besiegei» 
Athens, which was held by the tyrant A ristion-* for Mithridates, 
id. Cuts down tlfb gropes of the Academy and the L}*ccuin, 
lolatrstln* treasures of Greece, and spares not even the tem- 
ples, saying upon CapInV scrupling to touch those of 
Delphi, 218. Aristion insults Jiim and Mctclius from the 
* walls, 2i9. Sylla .scales the walls the Heptachalcos, 250, 
lie jjiplls do»i|^ part oi' the wait, and enters the town at midnight. 
id. dreadful slaugl^er ensues, which Sylla at last .slops, id. 

251. • Wfial he said on that occasion, 251. Sylla lilic^’isc takes 
fipTjJ’itiCuif, and lays most of it in ashes,* id. 'J axifcs, the 

‘enemy’s general, mo\< s down from Thrace with a great army, 

252. SJllu marches into Btf^otia, for the sake of provisions, id. 
Hortensiu^ jl^ins him witli a reinforcement from Thessaly, id. 
His •i^vvty but a handful in comparison of the enemy, <53. lie 
keeps clpse in his entrenchments, and the enemy stmggic off, id, 
II<* tries wlictlier labour would not make his troops more willing 
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to face danger, and it lias it's ctfoct, 25i. Ordeni them to seize 
a difficult post; sword in hand, ih. Archelads moves against Clisc^ * 
roiiea, and Sylla sends it succours, ih. Out of prodigious nmn- 
I bers of fbe enemy, only ten tliousand reach Chaicis, while Sylla 
misses only fourteen men, 2.59. He inscribes his trophies to 
‘ Mars, Victory, and Venus,* ib, (’elebraics games at Thcbe^, 
260. Takes from the Tliebans their territories, . Marobes to 
oppose Flaccus, but returns upon intelligence that Dorylat^s bad 
entered Bccotia, with Mithridates’ best troops, ib. That general 
accuses Archehiiis of trcachcrv ; but after :*ome slight i^kirRiishes 
with Sylla, agrees with Archclaiis that the war (fU^ht to be pro- 
tracted, 261. Metella comes from Home with an accoiinl 
that Cinna and Carbo, beside other outrages, had burnt Syllabi 
^ ihouses, 262. Archelaiis proposes a peace, 263. Tlje conditions on 
which Sylla grants it, ib. 264. Mithridates dctniui^, ayd desires 
to b^jjjtcused as to ^rtain articles, 264. I'lie rather, because 
FimbriaV who had killed the consul FIncciis, was marching against 
him, 265. But Sylla, who has an interview with him^at Dardf* 

’ nus, obliges him to ratify the whole, 266. He reconciies Ario- 
barzancs and Nicomedes 4:) him, ib. i\Iitln-ida(es delivers up to 
him seventy of his ships and five hundred archers, iL Sylla 
marches against ^ Fimbria, who was encamped at Thyatira, ib) 
Fimbria’s troops go over to Sylla, and Fimbria kills himself, ib. 
Sylla lays a fine upon Asia of twenty thousand talents, and^ com- 
pels tlic people to quarter his soldiers at a vitet expt use, fb. die 
sails to Athens, where he is initiated in the Mysteries of Ceres, 
267. Carries thence the library of Apellicon, in whicli 
were the wmrks of Aristotle and Theophrastus, ib. Having 
something o^* the gout, he goes to .the w^anii bath at Avdepsus, 
267. Encourages the Alacans to rebuild their city, Goes 
to A\)ollonia, where a satyr is brought to him'lVom a pfiice trailed 
NyniphcTum, ib. Ls afraid that, bis troops will disperse ns soon as 
they ivach Italy ; but they voluntarily corner and take arj datli to 
stand by him tp tlielast, 269. Has to cope w ith generals 

in Italy, who liavc uniV'r them twenty-five legions, ib. Several 
presages of hi?being victorious, ib. He defeats young Marius, 
and Norbanus the consul, 270. Othci prccfictions and presf.ges, 
ib. Marcus Lucullus, one of Sylln’s licutun^jts, defeats the 
enemy with a very inferior force, ib. Sylla corrupts Scipio*.s 
soldiers, under pretence of treating of peace, 271. Beats M^r 
rius, now consul, and kills ten ^houjand men, with the loss only 
of twenty-three, 272. His licutenanis arc everywhere viatorious, 
ib. Skil l’s last contlict is with Telesinfis the Samnije, whom he 
ovenjomes with difficulty, /^. 273, 274'. 11a wt^-^ in' all iphis 

battles a goldcrf image of Apollo, 271. His address oil 
this ocea>ion, ib. I’lic remains of the broken faction ^send depu- 
ties to him at Aritcmna, and he promises them impunity on cer- 
tain conditions ; but, afler they had peribrmeef tlie co^iditions, 
do>tni}% them in cold blood in the Circus :it Rome, ??7i The 
S(’n;\te, which he is liaranguing, listens with ten or to .their cries, 
ib. What he said upon it, ib. He fills th 4 i citv with massacres, 

• 9 ‘ . 
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ST6. C. Metcllus ventures to nsk In'm, when there would be an 
end of them, ih. His proscriptions and confiscations, 277. His 
cruelty to the people of Prseneste, 278. The noble behaviour of 
one oi Sylla’s friends in that city, ik Catiline having killed his 
own brother, Sylla, at his request, puts him among the proscribed, 
Uy SylJa declares himself dictator, ik Makes Pompey divorce , 
his wife Antistia, anfl marry his daughtcr-in-law AimiHa, 279. 
tf ucretius Osella, who had acted as his lieutenant against Prmnestc, * 
aEipIrG| to the consulship without his consent, ana is killed hy his 
order, ik •Syllu loads up hts triumph, in which the resturedT 
exiles make the most agreeable appeamuce, ib, T^cs the addi- 
tional name of Felix, 280. Gives the name of Faus^is and 
Fausta to ^the twins lie had by Metclla, ik Lays down^ the 
dictatorslup, ik •Dedicates the tenth of his substance to ifer- 
cules* 28 1. Mctclla dies, and he mai^jms Valeria, Falls 

into the Lousy Disease, 282. Cir^mstances pi^^ding his 
daethf His burial and epitaph, 284*. 

/Sy/a, Sextius, the Carthaginian, i. 71. 

St/llaman Jupiter. See Jupiter. ^ 

Si/llis^ a pocnf so called, vi. 16. 

^ Sylvia^ Ilia, or llhca, daughter of Numitor, and mother of Ronrn- 
lus and lleinus, i. 52. * 

f Hmnbolum^ vi. 91. • 

% itc^his^ governor of Minoa, vi. 25. a/V friend of Dion, ib. 
Hynweitt. See Metcecia, 
iiyphajk See Sop/tax. 

•j- Syracusans^ thefr war with the Athenians, iii. 423. Decoyed to 
Catana by Nici^is, ik instead of fifteen genejrals, elect three, 
whomftliey invest with a discretionaty power, 424. Draw a cross 
wairfrom the tcity to hinder tiie Athenians from finishing Uieirs, 
426. Ready to capitulate when G>dippus arrives, 427. Give 
Athenians a total defeat tinder the conduct of Gylippus, 437, 
438* i'leep a festival in memory of his taking Nicins prisoner, 
442. Delivered by Dion from tne tjjranny ot Dionysius, vi. 36. 
Their ingratitude to Dion, 37. ^ Recall that dMiverer, 42. Their 
miserable state ^er Ws death, ii. 232. Their afiairs retrieved by 
ximoj^n, 260, ei se^. 

f Sf/ra(^f af Corinthian colony, ii. 233. vi. 4(^ n. Besieged by 
tite Rommis. See Marcdlus. 

Syrians^ said to be descended from Syrus the son of Apolld, and 
thi^nympb j^inope, iii. ^*0. 

Syrtt^tSf lining of tne Trib Jli, Alexander defeats him socm after bis 
ac^ss on. iv. 255. 

iSyrttSf son of Apollo, iii. 960. 


TABLE^ Cato thg Censor thought it the propemt place for the 
40 rniiog of fricudsbips, u« 529. Cato's agreeable Debayiour at 
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his own table* ib. He would suffer no e/il to be spoken at it by * 
any man whatever, ib. 

•excellence of that of the ancients, and meanness of 
that of the inoderws, I. xliv. 

Tables of silver, of which Caius Gracchus was possessed, 

201 . • 

Taalios^ tlie E^^yptian, entertains Agesilatis in his service, iv. 117. 
Leaves A gesiiaus only the command of the mercenaries, M 18. 
AgCi^ilans goes over from him to Nectanabis, 119. ^ Tachos, 
thus deserted, takes to flight, 120. •• 

JacilOi thormuse to whom Numa pays liis homage, i/ 179. 

Taiiiit^t iii. 6. ' 

f ^ia'narusf iv. 153. v. 3.(5, 490. 

iTrro river, iv. 22. . 

Talasiim^ young Iloilo of note at the time of the rape of the 
Sabine v7rgins, i. 71. 

Talasioy tlie nuptial acclamation supposed to be first used on . 
account, i. 71. 

t Tethura^ iii. 352. ^ 

f yrt.2//^/*/7, ii. 17,3.59. iii. 318. 
f river, iv. 311, 

f TaphoslriSi v. 511. 

Tarchetius^ king fif Alba, i. .51. 

Tnreondemus^ king of Upfrer (h'lieia, is in Antony\< army, V.*4*84. 
Tarentincs, call in Pyrrhus to tlieir a.ssistance against the Homans, 
iii. 82. One of their citizens u arris them of the restiaint under 
which they would be laid, ib. 'Flieir ercliers, v. 160. 

+ Tarenltm^ recovered ffom Ar.niba) ’oy, Fabius Maximus, by, means 
of a woman, ii. 9<^, 97. Fabius said, ‘ he would IcavAtlint Oity 
it’s afcgry gods,’ 98. *• 4* t* 

Ttirpeia^ betrays the Capitol to the Sabines, who promise her what 
they wl»rc upon tlieir left arms, i. 76, 77- 8he dies uverwjiiftlnied 
by their shields^ 77. ^ « 

— I j a Vestal virgin, admitted at Numa’s second consecration, 

i. 184. • 

Tnrpcian rock, wlience so called, i. 78. ifubsecjiuently the Cap[|;o], 
176. ^ 

Tarpeius entrusted by Foinuliis wdth the defence of tne Capitol 
against Tatius, i. 76. According to Juba the historian, guiltj( 
of betraying it, ib. , 

Tarqumial the Vestal virgin, said by i|prae to bave«g<ven a field to 
the pflldic, which was afterward called'^ the Cdnipus^lartius, t. 
281, j Aow honoured wdtli the gift, ib. , t 

TarquiniiiSf son of * Demaratus, according to some authqiA^'^e 
first wdio triumphed in a chariot, i. 76. 

Superbus^ either son or grandson of Tarquinfus the son 

of Demaratus, i. 290. Attains the Homan crown In pin iniijuitous 
manner,* and governs like a tyrant, 271. Expelled oil hii^ sod's 
committing a rape upon Lucretia, 272. Sends to Home, to 
demand his goods, 274. Finds sheltet wit)) the Tuscans, •who 
send* him back with a numerous army, 282. Is defeated^^and 
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^ Ths son Aruns slain, 2S2. Kutircs to Lams Porhona at Clasiuni, 
t^93. Refuses to refur his cait'C to Poiireiia, 293. 
fTarraciaa/in. IGO, IG9. 

Tarrutius^ murries Acca Larentiu, i. 53. * • 

I'Tar.sus^y. 4^l^. • 

lonUius calculates the day :uul liour of Uomiiluh nativity, fioin 
the Circumstances and i|jL'tions of his iif(‘, i. GG. 

Tatigf daughter of Talius and wile of Ninna, i. 1(59. 

Tadense.^f the nante of one of the tribes at i’oirie, i, 83. 

goperal for tlie Sabines against tlie Homans, i. 7(5- (iivi> 
tlic Romany *bat tie, flpon which tlie matrons interpose, SO. 
Reigns in conjunction with Itomnhif:, S2. Killed, «s he was 
sacrificing with Romulus at Laviniiis, Sf). Uiuicd in aiji ho* 

, nourable nunwier on^mount Aventiac, ilf. 90. 

I'auretttSf 'li. 

Tauriofiy or laurion, \ i. 207. 
fTaurome/tiuftii ii. 2‘K5. 

Xmimis^ and prime minl.ster in Crete, i. IG. Ilis connex* 

ion wiili Pasipliae, 20. Vainpi^Iied by Theseus, in the game-i 
which Minos %\hibilcd, ih » 

mount, iii. 3(52. v. Il f, 11 j. 

, coiniiKuuls Augustus’ hmd-forces, v. ^87. 

I/Vf.c, paid by the (ireeks for carrying on tlie PerRiaa war, ii. 4-83. 
7V/a,7*^^n (irecc’c tivhled in si.xty years’ time, ii. 4*1*. 

TafileHy MirhriJates’ general, comes dowli from I’hraee and Mace- 
don, to join Archcl.iiiS, iii. 2o2. Defeated by Mnrama, Sylla^s 
lieutenant, 2.59. ♦Sent by Mitliridates to Tigrancs, to advise 
him to avoid a general action with the Romans, 364. Ilis 
answer Tigrancs, who observed to him* that tho Romans w'ere 
fiying,,y)6. 

5-, one of tlifi kings of India, the extent of liis donitnioiis, 

iv. Ilis sensible address ^o Alexander, and ibut prince’s 

an>wxT, id. 32^). (4i\fh aiul receives presents, 329. • 

f 7'./ygc/7/.v,*mcjinit, i. v. 110. ^ 

Tveknouy a servant of Aratu-^, vi. 171, 17*4. 

Teclas(f}>:(r. Sylhi, ^hen Jieuten.int to Marius* takes Copillus, 
cl«ef of the Tectosag-e.^irisoner, iii, 233. 

TegeaUCy li. 47(>. 

battle of, described, ii. 361 . This battle a prcluJc^to 
tliat of Leuctra, .359. • ^ 

Teiusy Marcusf(tr^ rather Atuius, iii. 250. 

Telam^i^ j^ndson of SciVon, i. 11. 

of Etruria, iii. 173. ^ 

nis verses, in which he de8cribe.s tno power of Peri- 
cles among the Athenians, ii. 23. His saying of Nicias, iiU 
403. ^ 

Te^emac^Ufi^ father of Latinus, i. 51. 

s— 1-, the Corinthian, ii. 246. 

JrlaofitflSf an Athenian tribe, i. 25.3. 

Tclr^HSf the son of Hercules, i. 50. 
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Telesideif oneoftlie auxiliaries whom the Syracusans commisslon-i 
ed to go to Dion, vi. 39. 

TclennHSf the Samnite, his operations against Sylla, lii. 272, 273. 

He decamps in the night, and marches to Rome, 273. 

Telesippa^ a courtesan above the condition of a slave, Alexander 
assists a private soldier in his application to her, iv. 306. „ 
Telestufi^ the poet, iv. 250. « 

Teleuiias^ half-brother to Agesilaus, appointed admiral^ iv. 

TcUuSf the Athenian, preferred by ISolon in point of happ^ess to 
Cra'bus, i. 26J. 

, her temple, vi. 73. 

f TclmcsuTf iv. 210. 

\Tempr^ the charms of that vale described, iii. 34. Fompey 
I* passes through it after the battle of Pharsalia, iv.*220. • 

•f TencMcn, iv. 381. I^feated by Cscsar, id» 
t TencSffiiujVi. 331. r 
t Tcos, i. 3J4. 

TrratiuSf i. SI. 

Terentiay the wife of CicCro^, meddles with politics, v. Sie*. Proud 
and uneasy in her tcm})er, 328. Hates C^odiu#, 327. Neglects 
‘ Cicero in liis banislmient, 343. Divorced, ib, i 

TercAlius Varro. ‘See Varro. 

• Cufeof the tribune, persuades the people to give orders 

for the admission of mai^ persons to the right of citizens, 4iil 54. 

, Lucius, conspires against Poinpeius Strabo and his son, 

iv. 128. 

— , said to be the person %vho killed (idlba, vi. 239. 

Termerian Mischief y a. proverbial expression,!. 12. 

TermeriiSy slam by Hercules, i. 12. 
t Terruiay tlie last day of life so called, i. 12, n . , it 

Terminus^ the god of boundaries, a temple built to him by Numa, 
i. 194 His sacrifices, what, 196. 

\Terminney i. 12, «. 

Terjmnder the plet, i. 145, 156. v, 1^3. 

Tcriiay the JittlcifJaughtef of Paulas ^^iltnilius; her saying, ‘ Perseus 
is dead,’ considered as a lucky omen, y. 29!^ 

■ ■ ■ — , sister to Clodius, v. 328. ^ 

TesseraritiSy tlie person wlio curried the Word in the R^ian army* 
vi. 235. 

Tf^iamenis, or Wills, i. 249. 

2'ethj/Sy her oracle. See Oracle. * 

-J- Tctrapolisy a district of Attica, i. 14T ,, 

Teucevy one of the accusers of Alcibiades, ii. 141 • 

Teutathusy one of tJic principal officers of the Argyi49pi(l2Sjj[)U[^l. 
Conspires against Eumenes, ib. 

'\Teutones and Cimbri invade Italy, jw. 132. Defeated "by Marius, 
145, 146. See Cimbri and Marius. • ^ 

ThivnoHy «one of the principal persons in Syracuse, ungraf;ctally put 
to death by Pyrrhus, iii. 100. 

Thaisy the courtesan, Ptolemy's mistress, persuades Afexander to 
bur|) Persepolis, iv. 300. * ^ . 
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Tlialam^ the first Roman wife who had any quarael with her mo- 
ther-in-law, i. 214. 

^Thnlamicf'^ v. 141. • 

Thales t one of the Seven Wise men, i. 22S. Goes upon mcrcanfile 

• business into Asia, 222. The first who extended bis inquiries 
b^’oiid matter necessary for practice, H, 

* — ■ the lyric i>oet, a 1 14. 

Tk^llns, the son ^ Cineas, his valour, v. 1(5. 

Thanksgivings and festivities by the Romans, iv, S83. 
t T/iapsIta IS, \y» 341. . 

1 iii, 425. iv. 418. v. 108. 

, Thargclia, ii. 36. 

Thargelion, month of, ii. 163. v. 370. 

» Tharrytas, kfhg of the Molossians, iii. 66. 
t beaten in a sea-fight, iii. 31^ 

Thasian marble, v. 58. ^ 

tT7^sj^ii. 2(5. vi, 91. 

^^Theagemk, commander of the Thebans against Philip in the battle 
of CSiiTPonea, iv. 257. Falls in that battle, ib. The noble be- 
haviour of l#s sister, ih, * 

Theano says, ‘ She is a priestess for prayer, but not for execration,* 
ii. 145. • • 

Thmridas, the Megalopolitan, v. 180. t 

Tlmrdrical Entcrtuinmeiits, i. 264, 26.!% iv. 284. v. 23, 95, 96, 166, 

• 167. 


t Thehnns, suspected by the Lacedaemonians, after they had dis- 
tinguished themselves as auxiliaries to timt people in the first 
battle of Mantinea, ii. 34S, 346. Th«r decree in favour of the 
Artiei|ians, who were 0]^presscd by the Thirty Tyrants, iii. 222, 
^3/« Their gallant behaviour in the battle of Climranca, and 
retreat after it, iv. 92. Invade Laconia, 110. Pass me Enro- 
th, 111. Lay siege to Sparta, ib. Revolt from Alexander, 
255. ^Thc terrifile roviMigc taken by Alexander, 256. The best 
soldiers irf Greece, v. • 

Thebe, daughter of Ja.son, and wife 8f Alexindcr the tyrant of 
Phera;, ii. 375. • Coijjpassionates the snfferin^^ of Pelopidas, and 
Visits him in prison, ih. Conspires against her husband, and 
assistolh kiRitig him, 386, 387. 

t Thebes, it*s citadel, the Cadniea, seized by Plucbidas the Lacc- 
► daimonian, iv. 99. Twice taken by Demetrius Poiiorceteb*with- 
in a shoit^icriod, v. 405, 40S. 

Themis, oraeJe i)f, i. .51^ n.*iv. 320. 
f Tlimi^^ee, iii. 345. 

the son of Neoclcs an inferior citizen 6f Athens, 
^i.^1. His mother a foreigner, ib. Consequently deemed ille- 
gitimretc by the laws of A[.hens, ib. Declares that * the trophies 
of Miltiadas would not suffer him to sleep,* 9, 315. Persuades 
• sevVml of the nobility to take their exercise among tiie illegitimate 
at^'Cynosargcs, 312. Related to the Lycomedians, ib. His 
giatural qualities, ib. What his tutor said of him, ib. Not 
acute in learning the politer arts, ib. The names of histmasters. 
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313. The Irregularities of liis youth, Sli. The eniblcm, by 
which his father codeavourcc! to deter him from aiming at a share 
in the administration, ib. His great ambition, ib. His difie- 
vence with AristiJes, ib. Foresees the Persian war, 315. Ma- 
nages the public treasury with prudence, i/u 31(3. Persuades 
the Athenians to build ships, 316. Why he heaps up riches,* 
317. Draws much comptiny to his hopse, by entertaining au 
excellent lyrist, Keeps a magnificent equipage, 318. Ex- 
hibits a tragedy at his own expense, i/;. Beloved by the com- 
mon people, ib. Wiiiit passed between him and Siuioiiide^ the 
poet, ib. 319. Gives Epicydes money, to engage^ him not to 
apply for^he command, Sl9. Puts the interpreter of the Per- 
sian •embassadors to death, 320. Gets Artlimius degraded, ib. * 
liaised to the coimnand by the Athenians, ^(). Pcirsuades them , 
to quit the city, and embark on board their ships, /A.* Gives 
up the>^;^ef comiiuind tlie confedorat.^s to Eurybiades, and 
thereby saves Circoce, 321. Picvents Architclcs from nuitting 
the llejt, 322. The action s>t Artemisinm, 323. His sfratageim, 
v^rith regard to the lonians, 321*. 7'hc artifice, by which ho drew 
the Athenians to the ships, 25, 32(}. Ilis intcrjrctation of the 
oracle concerning Salamis, 326. The means which he made use ^ 
of to get money fuj: the embarkation, 327. He procures a de- 
cTtc for recalling Arisilde*^, 328. HiS answer to Eurybiades, ib, 
.329. Iletort upon an insolent officer, and on a c.'rtiiin Erq(;ri»in, 

329. His stratagem to pr(?tent the confederates from separating, 

330. Xerxes, in consequence of a priv.:tc message from Tlie- 

inistocles, gives orders that the Greeks should be surrounded in 
tile straits of Salamis, ib. 331. Whgt pa:.scd between Aristides 
and Thcmistooles upon that occasion, *33 1, 'riicmistoc^s racri- 
fices three Persian captives to Bacchus Omestes, 332. ' Happy 
in thelchoice of time, as well as place, for engaging, 333. The 
battle of Salaniis, ib, ct 'JCIiemistocIes sounds Aristides, 

about b1*eakjng down the bridge over the^ Hellespont,* 936. 
Aristides’ answci^,/6. Themistocles, 'under preteno3 df friend- 
ship, advises Xenecs to ft}, before his bridge over the Hellespont 
is broken dowji,l)37. Among the cities, /Egiya bears away the 
palm, and among the cornrnaiiders, "Piemistoclcs, ib, ll« v 
honoured at Sparta, and at the Olympic games, yd. His 
sayings, 338, ct lie arnusc.s the Spartans, while the^Athe* 

ni:v.is rebuild their walls, 310. Fortifies the Pirajus, ibi En- < 
courages trade and navigation, v/hicli greatlj' advance the de- 
mocratic* party, ib. 341. Places the Rostrum iq TlAiyx, so*as to 
face the 34*1. Forms a design to incrctfse the naval sfi^enjfth of 
Athene, ib. Is orckcred to communicate it to Aristidetf, 

Athenians reject it, because it is an unjust one, ib. His advic^ptcC 
ponderates against a proposal of the Lucedmmonians, ia the as- 
sembly of the Ampliictyons, 342. In'curs their hatrf d on that ac- 
count, an^ that of the other all iesbyh^ exactions, ib. Wliot lie sai^ 
to the people of Andros and their answer, ib. 343. Envjed bj’ the 
Athenians, and obliged frequently to recount his own services, 34>4« 
Ofiends them farther by building the temple of Diana Aristobiile^ 
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From Yiis stutu^ In this temple, it itppj^Arcd thftt his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul, if). He is banished by the Ostracism, 7^, 
Refuses to join the plot of Pausanias, but does not discover it, 
345. • Accused of facing iin accomplice in^it, iL His defendb 
by letter, //;. The Athenians send persons to seize him, but 
be ^scapes to Corcyra, 346. Flies thence to the court of 
Admctiis, kin^ of the Molossians, who bad lone been bis 
ib. Kmharks at I*ydna for Asia, '347. His danger 
nej 4 r Naxos, whither he was driven by a storm, id. Part of 
his trc^surcssconveycd to liim by his friends, and the rest con* ' 
fiscated, 34S. lie arrives at Cuma; where he finds a proclama- 
tion of the king of Persia’s, offering a reward of t^"0 hundred 
talents for cjpnrehendiiig him, ib. Flies thence to :/Egsc, where 
be ^is concealed by his friend Nicogenes, ib. Ilia dream, *aii 
conscefUenJe of which he flies to^the Persian court, ib. 
349- . The manner of his convcyance%349. Ilis^Ulress to 
Arlahf^jis, 350. His speech to the king, 351. He re* 
latcb to the king his vision, and an oracle he had from Dc- 
dona,* ib. The joy his arrival gave the king, 352. The cour- 
ticis treat hRn witli rancour, ib. But at his second audience, 
the king sneaks to him graciou'^ly, tells him he owed him two 
hundred talents, promises him many other favo!]rs, and asks him 
what he had to propose concerning Greece, 4b. He desires a 
to learn the Persian language^ 353. The great honours 
conferred upon him by the king, and his free intercourse’ with 
him, ib. lie is instructed in the learning of the magi, ib. The 
king h reconciled to Demaratus the Lacedaemonian, at the re- 
quest of Themistocles, ib. •Gives the latter three cities for his 
inaiAtdlance, 354. What Themistocles said to his children, ib. 
Epixhes govenyjr of the Upper Phrygia, employs p^ons to 
assassinate him, ib. He is informed of it in a dream, in conse- 
quence of which builds a temple to C'ybcle Dindymcne, and 
consecrates his daughter Mnesiptolema to her service, 355. Asks 
the governor of Lydia’s permission to transtr^ to Athens a sta- 
tue of brass which he found in Sardlk, ib, Sfljp. The governdr 
threatens to infomi tl\p king of it, 3.56. After this he behaves 
$lth more prudence, and lives long in great security in Mag- 
nesia, ibT OiAhe revolt of .<Egypt, and the great advantages gained 
by Cimon at sea, the king calls upon Ibemistoclcs to take the 
direction of an expedition, rb. His Masons for declining •that 
conyuand, ib^ 357. He putsb period to his life by drinking bqlPs 
blqqd, 357. 4^Its agg, mid children, by his two wivesi tb. S58. 
Th'&Mn^esians erect a mopunient to his memory, nmH continue 
i^cj^Doift's and privileges granted his posterity, dow» to Plu- 
'tarcii’s time, 358. Verses in the nature of an epitaph, 359. ' 

Thens£Pi the chariots in whkji tlie images of the giods were carried 
in pijpce^iofl, ii. 206. % 

of Pbaselis, the iionours paid Alexandev to hai ata* 
tue, iv.^265. 

Thi^tlprus^ accused of joining Aldbades in bis bur]«iiN]iie on the 
]\j^steries, ii. 13^ 144. . ^ 
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Thoodorm^ Hh^ Atbeftian hi|pTi-|>ri£gt, iu 16^. - < 

- — ".y tlie Tareiiliue^ d^raced by Alexander iur his infamous 

taraffici^ |v, 272, 273. 

* ' the ifttheist, y, M\ ♦. 

tutor .to *AntyiluB the son of Antony, his villginy, apd 
pkmishment, v. 502. 

TheodoteSf vi, 12. r ' "" 

Theodotua^ of Chios, his advice to Ptolemy to take away thc^fe of 
Poropey the Great, iv. 225« Hies, and lives a wretched vaga* 
bond, ^9. Put to deatli at last by Brutus, ib. ^ * 

Theamnestus^ tlie Academic, vi. 78. « 

ThaophundBf die Lesbian, supposed to have censured Rutilius thf 
historian unjustly, iv. 172, 173. UU c^inioai, that it was best 
f/for Pompey to retire into Egypt, 224'. cA si^tg of Cicurob 
concerning him, v. 3^. * » • 

Thcoi>hil^ tlvc father ^j^^i^archus, v. 490, 49L 

* , made Alexander's helmet, iv. 291. ^ , 

2'hcojJ^rmius^ i. 18, n. His observation concerning Ceinostlieife? 

and Deniades, as orators, v. 263. Leaves his works to Neleus, 
iii. 267. * • 

— , refusing to quit Corinth, is .put to death by Aratu% 

vi. 175. • « 

The^yoi^tpuSi kli^ of Sparta, inserts a clause in the llhetra, to pre- 
vent the people from aiding or corrupting any law, i. A 

saying of his, 121. * 

the Theban, joins Pebpidas in his enterprise ibr the 
recovery of liberty, ii. bw> 

the Spart|fli general, killed' in the battle of Tegyrse, 
ii. 361. • * e 


of Cnidos, the fabulist, iv. 412. ^Cmsar a^fraqj^ises 

the (llnidians at his request, ib. ^ 

unjust in accusing I>eraostheiies of unsettled ^jnei- 
ples with resp^t to the commonwealth, v. 266. 

Theori^ a sacredVMtle, v. 373. * •'* * 

Tkeoriuj what, jji. 401. ^ 

TJuivris, tlte prmtess, Demosthenes accuses dier of teaebinff the 
slaves to cheat their masters, v. 268. ^ Slie is put to deatfi for 
that and other eitHinmties, i&« 

, ii. 114. 

TJy*ramenes^ the son of Agnon ; the Athenians, by Ids advice, aub- 
niit to the S|)artan injunetioa id pittl down their liOmr WalisL iii. 
205. ^ Why surnamed * the Buskm/ 3^. v. 34f 
Theridorif v. 162. 

t Themodon^ a rivpr of Fontus, iii. 345. it ^ 

t , a small river near Cbieronea. ancieativ so calSd.'but 

ft6;erward Hsemon, i. 36. v, 273. 


ThermQj)ylds. ‘ See Straits* 

Thersippu^j i. 267. 

Theiyciottf advises Cleoiitmies to retire from tlie storm which beat 
hkn^ into the harbour cf death, x, 187. Dospi^ches 
KSm^elf, 188. ‘ 
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t Thesmit u S, 44. 

Thesean feasts, i. 6. 

TkeseYsf a kind of tonsure, i. 7- 

T 11 ESRU.S, »ra in yrhicii he flourished not well oscerttiinM, i. % 
Answers to Romulus in many particularSi Descended by the 

• father’s side from Ereclitheus, and by his mother, from Pelopa^ 
3, 4 . Pittheus, fbunder of Trmzene, was hn grandfather by 
the mother’s side, 4. • iEgeus, afterward the father of Theseus, 
rfbeives an oracle at Delphi, and applies to Pittheus for the in- 
teipre^tion of it, 5. Theseus, why so named, 6. Brought up , 
by Pittncu8,*/A. Hit tutor Connidas honoured with sacrifices by 
the Athenhms in the 'fhesean feasts, He oilers lirst-fhiits 
of his hair to Apollo at Delphi, but shaves only the fore-part of 
his head, 6^ Reported to be the son of Neptune, 7- Takes iup 
till* tokens jof his (Ifigin, ib Chooses to go to Athens hy laifd, 
though the roads were infehted by ruffllms, /b. 8. Emulates the 
actions of Hercules, to whom he was imily related^). Doter- 

, inifieVdo injure no one, but to take vengeance of such as should 
offer jiim violence, i7j. Attacked by Periphetes, surnamod Co- 
rynetes or * the C'lub-bearer,’ wlioiv he slays, and then takes the 
club for his weapon, ib Destro 3^8 Sinnis the pine-bender, 10. 
Has a son named Melanippus, by Perigune the (tnughter of 
Sinnt\ ih, K ilh a wild sow nfmed Phaea, U Destroys Seiran, 
n famous robber, IJ. in wrc^tlin^ \Hth (*crcvon, and 

jkAir liim on the Sjiot, 12, Despatdu*^ I)amastc\<), snrnamed 
Procrustes, in the same manner as lie had despatchetl others, /L 
Meets with the first instance of hospitality fro\n the descendents 
of Phy talus, and is purified by them, tb, i:i, Vmds Alht*ns and 
the family of iEqeus iij ^reat distraction, 13^ Medea per- 
sua6e<Migeus to poison him at an entertainment ; but 'J'hcseus 
piepafing to carve with his sword, ^Egeus knows him tp be his 
son, ib, AEgeus acknowledges him before the peopk', ib. The 
Piill{inttdac comn^nce hostiIifie^, hut are defeated tlwougli the 
treachtsry of a herald named Eco«, 14. ITieijeus goes agamst 
the Maratnonian bull, brings him ali^ to Arnens, and sacrifices 
him to the Delphinian Apollo, ib. 15. Is entertafoed by Hccale, 

The tribute is (ItMiionded by the Cretans the third time, on ac- 
TOtmt oj Androgcus having been slain in Attica, ib. The tribute 
consisted 01 seven young men and as many virgins, lf>. The 
Minotaur and Cretan labyrinth, v.luit, ib. The Athenians ex- 
pressing their resentment tjat Xgcnis, who was the cause of 
their misfcOrtunes, took go share in them, Tlie&eus ciff'^rs himself 
as one 0 ? the^seven, %I7. The ship is sent out with a W.ick sail, 
18./ But awliite one is also given the pilot, to be Infistcd, if he 
The'cus safe back, ih. Theseus Said to have a pilot 
from Salamis, becau‘:e the Athenians had not as yet ap^cd 
thcniselves much 10 navigation, //•. 19. Makes an offering for 
him|eif •anfi ki> companions to the Dciphliiian Apollo, 19. 
• Cogmfanded by the oracle to lako Venus for his ib, Ou 

Ids arrival in fcrete, Ariadne falls in lo^cwith him, and gives 
mm a cluf' of thryd, by nhicb he nil';ht p i^^ and repass through 
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the labyrinth, IK). He kills the Minotaur, and carries off Ari* 
adneand the^oung Atbenij^s, 'id. Other account^, of Theseus’ 
expedition to Crete, id. — 23. He puts in at Delos, and sacrifices 
^ to Apollo, 23. Whence the annual depututipn of the Athenians 
/ to D^los, id. n. On his approach to Attica, forgets to hoi^t the 
lythite sail, 9^. Aiigeus throws himself from the roqk, and is 
ilashed to pieces, id. Theseus sends a herald to Athens wj^th an 
account of his safe return, id. Enters the city with sorrow, but 
is received with great rejoicings, 25. The Oschophoria Ip^le- 
brated, in memory of that event, id. The vessel, in ^^ich 
Tiicseus sailed, preserved to the time of Demetrius iPhalerens, 
26. A ^mple erected and sacrifices offered to •TJieseus, the 
caff of i^^icn he commits to the Phytiilida:, 28 He settles alh 
^he inhabitants of Attica in Athens, id. Erects a democracy, 
^id. Connects the citadel with the city. •‘Institdtes the Pan-* 
athenma and Metaicia,^9- Invites all strangers t8 cqiSal *privi- 
legos inVtJjens, 30. /TIistinguishes tlic people into nojblcmen, 
husbandmen, and mechanics, id. Is the first, who ji^^Incd to 
a popular government, ii). (iives the impression of an ox to^ 
the' Athenian money, id.^ Adds ^logara to the tcrrfiory of 
Athens, 31. Sets up a pillar in lIieLsthuius, ns afnark of dittinc- 
tlon between Peloponnesus and Ionia, id. Institutes the Isthmian^ 
games in honour (/T Neptune, ii. Makes war upon the Amazons, 
and receives Artiope ns the rewiird of his valour, 32. One of his 
companions, inuned SoVun, Ihlls in love with Antiop(^'*and 
drowns himself in consequence of liis hopeless passion, 
Theseus calls the river aficr his name, and builds^ a cih^ 
wdiich he name*!? Pytliopolis, id. I'lie Amazflns cross the Cim- 
nieriiiii Bosporus uprii the ice, and^ march to Athens, 31. 
Theseus sacrifices to Fear, btforc fie engages thein,t[i6.' Plas 
by tte Amazon a son named Ilippolytus, orjiccording.’toiPin- 
dar, Domoplioon, 36. Marries Phmdra aller the death of An- 
tiope, il*. His other marriages amours, id. 37* He i^f^sists 
the Lapithaj against tlie Ccntniirs, 37. And Adras^us,' in rc- 
cfivcring the boCics cf those tint fell before Thcfies, id. The 
friendship bct\v#cii him^and Pirilhous, 38, On occasion of his 
friend's marriage, he goes with him jnto tiie country of the 
Lapithac, and joins them against the Centaurs, id. Procures Efcr- 
culcs’ admission to the Mysteries of Ceres, 3$; tXirries off 
Helen, when he was fifty years old, 39. He, and his friend 
Pfrithoup, are pursued as far a« Tcgca, 40. He places Helen'- 
at Aphidnrr, under the inspectmn- of liis mother;, id. Goes 
with Pirithous into Epirus, to fctclf off^the daughter of A ido- 
neus, z& Piritheiis is destroyed by Aidoneus’ dog'^^^Ceiherus, 
and Ttieseus is imprisoned, id. Meantime, Mt’ncsrtieu^^*Acit*p8 
a sedition in Athens, id. 41. Academus informs them, where 
Helen was concealed, id. Ti c Ac;^deniy alw’ays spared by the 
Lacedaemonians for his sake, id ^Thc Tvndaritim beat their 
adversaries in a set battle, and demolish Apliidna?, iL ^ iEthrr, 
the mother of Theseus, is carried to Lacedaemon, and tnence 
with Helen to I'roy, 43. Theseus is released by Auloneu^ at 
t ■ . *■' 
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the intertessfon of Hercules, ib. Returns to Athens/ and at- 
tempts to reduce the Athenians force, hut id overpowered^ ib. 
i>U Sends his children into Eubcca, and retires to the isle of 
Scyjos, where he is treacherously destroyed by Lyeomedes, t A 
Mcnestheus dying in the expedition to Trc\v, the sons of Thcsius 
• recover the kingdom, 4;j. After tlie Median war, the Athe- 
nians are commanded by the oracle to bring tlie bones of The- , 
seus to Athens, ib* •This is carried into execution by Cimon, . 
yho places the remains near the Gymnasium; and Theseus^ Ora- ^ 
tory made a place of refuge, 4«i>. Sacrifices to Theseus, ib. 
His sons aMCnd Elj4ienor to the Trojan war, 4*,*;. Theseus com-* 
pared wilti Romulus, 102. 

Thesmophoridy the feast of Ceres, ii. f546. v. 2Sf}. ■ 

Themophori^vx. 52. 

TheimothetcBj i. 241^, n, 

j- Thespia^ li. 358. iii. 225. iv. 102. v.\1.01-. 

~'hespii^ begins to exhibit tragedies i. 2(^. The opi; of Solon, 

^ afft(Ji*4he exhibition of fictions, 265. 

* t Thesjirotiausy iii. 65. 

[Thcssalp^ traversed by the Amaiyus, 36,^ 43, 50. iv. 4^12. v, 
44)1. • 

t Thcmilonicay v. 58. 

— , widow of Cassatyder, niurthdVcd by her son Anti- 

patcr, iii. 72. v. 400. ^ 

7^li%%lnSf one of die sons of Cimon,dii. 315. Lodges an Infor- 
mation against Aloibiades for his burlosnue on the Mysteries of 
Ceree, ii. 144. The form of tliat information, ib. 

7'hessaliiSf the player, .sent by Alexander on a commission to 
Pexodorus, governor of^C^friu, iv. 25:>.w Alexander’s concern on 
liisMoitng the prize in tragedy, 2s5. 

— ^ the soft of PiFistratiis, ii 528. j 

Theste^ sister to Diony.sius tlie Elder, and w5fo of Philoxenns, vi. 
2#., Her dignit 3 i of behaviour, ib. The regard the liSyracusans 
bad fo» Inn*, ib. , 

Thetesj the lowest order of the Atheni^s so called, i. 235, 242, 
Tkef t/Sf or rather 77/m/.v, her oracle, L 51. **» 

'T&imbrOf commanfl.s tli* Lacedaemonian forces in their first attempt 
*0 deli^r tl^ Asiatic Greeks, but without success, vi. 137. 

Thoasy 8ne or I'heseus' companions against the Amazons, i. 33. 
Thojiisy the Egj^itian courtesan, v. 391. 

^ TVior, in the Phmnician langu^e, ‘ a heifer,* iii. 256. 

ThorunhtSj M^itenant to j^Ielellus, sent against Sertorins, and 
killed b^' tbat*gencra^ iv. 16. ^ 

T^horjx^ commands the Spartan land-forces at the sIcgA of Laftip- 
gives his soldiers the plunder* after the fown wa«< 
stormed, iii. 197. Put to death by the Epliori, bceaui»e there 
was silver found in his possession, 212. 

-y of.LSrissa, the onlj^ person who paid any attention to the 
’ deed Body of Antigonns, v. 394 
Thflhy the Egyptian month so called, i. 66. 

V'ihrace, i IT. ii.^9 iii. 2.07, 313. 
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f Thraday Tillage of, iii. Sffl. ^ ^ 

Thracian officer/ pushed ivlo a well by ,Timoclca« SlAa Tmad^ft* • 
Tkra&eaSy v. 73. 

ThrazyMun^ the son oi* Thraaou, goes from Samos to Aftbens, on 
purpo^ to accuse ^tcibiades, ii* J67. Marches from 'I'bc^es, 
and recovers the cakle of Phyla, in the neighbourhood of Atlieiis,^ 
iii. 2Q5. 

Thrm^dfciiSf one of Philip’s embassadors Thebes, v. 272. 
Thras'j^llus^ an Athenian general, iiis troops despised by Ihoi^of 
^ Alcibiades, for the defeat wliieh Pburnubazus had given tjiem 
near E|>hesus, ii. 157» Afterward victorious in conjunction with 
Alcibiadc% iL 

\ Thra^'iimcnus. See Thrasymenian lake. 

Thi^ianums^ one of the titles of Bacchus, ii. 4f24. 
t nriasia, i. 334. iv. 101. • 

Thriasiitmy ii. 34S. / 

Thuv.ydides}^\y& son of Wilesias, his answer to Archidanius, who 
asked whether he or Pericles was the best wrestler, ii..Uh f>£n- 
couraged by the Athenian nobility to oppose Pericles, 18, 19.* 
Banlslied, 27. His cliazuc^cr as a* statesman, 19. ^ 

, the historian, descended from king Olorus, and a 

relation to Cimon, iii. 297. His death and sepulchre, ih ^ 

Thttdippusy condeniiibd to die witl. Phocioii, v. 42. 

•1* Thuriif a city irfltaly, built by Dionysius Cludcus, iii. 40^K Co- 
lonised by Pericles, ii. 2(V * ^ 

TIturian Apollo, See Apollo Ttmrius* 
f Thurium^ ii. 251. iii. 256. v. 286. ^ • 

Thtiro^ mother of Chaorun, the founder of.Chaeronea, ill. 256. 

- ' Thyatira^ iii. ^66. • 

ThymatadcCf i. 21. 

■ - Thyre^fisy iii 1 14. 

"Thryaay Ui. 407. 

Thyreus^ sent by Augustus to Clc*opatra, v. 4*96. Cliastis^cd by 
Antony, ib. ' * t * 

Tkra^ a lamb yeaned with^hc figure of one upon it’s head, deemed 
ominous by Alexander, iv. 326. 
f Tibarenet iii. 345. 
f Tibcr^ river, i. 49* ii. 322. 

Tiberius Gracchus. , See Gracchus. 

■ - Stmpronius, See Sempronius. 

Tidius SextiuSf though old and laiye, joins Pompey in Macedon, 
iv. 207. ^ • • • 

Tigellinu^f captain of the praetorian band>n Nerefs tim^ vi. 212. 
The pebble insist upon htsbemg capitally punished, 227 v He 
bribes Vinius, chief minister to Galba, ib. Pretends to'^'^sieg, 
but soon makes the most insolent rejoicings for ins recovery, 
ib. Makes magnificent presents to Vinius’ daughter, ib. 228. 
Otho sends for him, 245. He cuts^iis own tliroatf ilk. g 
Tigranesy c!hn-in-]aw to Mithridufes, iii. 345, 346. His conquests, 
355, 356. His pride, 356* Ilefuses to deliver up Mithridates/^nd 
tells Appius the Roman embassador, that jie is able to r^cl 
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f force with forces S57. Changes hisvbebaviour \o Mithridates, 
ib^ His imprudence in not joining that prince, while his forces 
. were entire, 360. He beheads the first person, who*" gave hin) 
notice t>f the approach of Lucullus, 362. Sends Mithrobarzancs, 
.(who was so hardy as to tell him the truth, with orders to bring 
LuCi’ilius alive> tb. Quits Tigranocerta, and retires to mount 
'i'aurus, 363. Attacked by Mura^na in a deBle, and put to flight, 
iLy Resumes his foolish confidence, on being joined bv the 
ncighbo^rii;^ kings, S64. Defeated in a general action by 
Lucullus, 361F, S68. ' His crown carried to Luculkts, 368. 
Refuses to feceive IVtithrldates when defeated by Poaipey, and 
t sets a price upon his liead, iv. 167. Admits a Roman gaiHson 
into his capit^, ib. Makes a mean submission to Pompey, 

• Pompey res^res hiifl his kingdom on conditions, H5S. . 
Ti)rranes 9 \he Younger, revolts from Ins father to Pompey, iv. 

167. Not satisfied with the kingdom of ^Sophene, uifich Pom- 
pey allc%t«d him, 168. Imprisoned by Pompey, and reserved 

* for his triumph, ib. 

I Ti^ranocertn^ iji. 363, 365, 369. 

1 river, jii. 362. 

YTi^urhii^ iv. 376. 
t Tdpho&iumy iii, 261 . . 

wife of Agis king of Sparta, Ims a son b]^ Aiclliiades, iv. 
72. '*'T*roud of that connexion, ih. ‘'Her son excluded the 
succession, as a bastard, tliough acknowledged by Agis on his 
death-bed, ib. , 

TimcciiSy persuades Andockles to acknowledge himself and some 
others guilty of having defacecl the Herina^ ii. 142. 

,*tiie historian, i. 110. For whut censured by Plutarch, 

iii. 397.’"\i. 35. For what commended by Cicero, iii, 397? w. 
TimagentSy iv. 188. 

*rhmg<:07(\Sy the Athenian embassador to the court of Persia,^ v. 139. 
Suilevs deal) .^n his return, for having received jpesems while he 
acted in tliat capacity, 140. ' > 

Tmandray the mistress of Alcibiades, faithful and^aifectionate to 
hinvin the last offices, ii? 171, 172. 

Timanthesy the punter, a history-piece of his representing Aratus* 

. actions at^reJhme, vi. 186. 

TimCy th^best counsellor, ii, 32. The greatest of all sacrificeaf 
» "v. 451 . » 

Timesileo6y the tyrant of Sinooe, expelled by the Athenian^ who 
* send thithe^six hundred wolonists, ii. 33. ^ 

'Time^lh^Sy governor of Lipara, persuades his pe^le to -spare a 
Rosnavessef charged wdtli ofterin^^ to Apollo at Delphi, i. 373.^ 
Timocleay sister to Thcagenes, the injury she suffered in the sack of 
Thebes, iv. 251. Her revenge, ib. The dignity with which 
•* she belitv^df wnen brought iMfore Alexander, ib. ^ 
Timdtlidw^ elected governor of Sicyon, vi. 153. 

Timocr/teSf marries Arete, wlio was separated from her husband 
Dioif by the tyranny of Dionysius, vi. 20. Commands in^tbe 
absence of Dionysius, 26. 

vox. VI. 2 M 
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Timocreorif hlg^^aevere verses against Thcniistocles, u 343. t 

Timodemw^f the father of Timolcon, ii. 234. 

7Y»»o2ajf«/his connexions of hos]>itaIity with Philopoeniei}. iii. 21. 
Sent to him by t^e Spartans with a present of an humlred and 
twenty talents, i6. Loth to declare his commission, ib» PW- 
lopnernen’s answer to it, when declarecL ib, • 

Timoleon, the distracted state of the Syracusan affairs before he 
was sent into Sicily, ii. 232. The most considerable of the Syra- 
cusans fly to Icctcs, prince of Lcontiurn ; and subsc^iiendy, on 
appearance of a Carthaginian fleet, apply to th^ Corinthians for 
assistanrj, 2.33. Ice tes acts a double part upon* that occasion, 
I’he Corinthians grant the succours, and give the cori^- 
^ftmnnd of them to 'fimoleon, the son of Timodcipus and Dema- ^ 
riste, ifh His character, 235. He saves \hc life ^f h||s brother 
Timoplmnes, in one of his expeditions, ih, 236. Endeavours to 
dissuade' his brothcr^from setting himself up tyrant ip Corinth, 
236. Finds him obstinate, and is instrumental in 
Is much afflicted on account of his mother's aversion to, him, and 
gives himself up a prey to»^melancholy, 237. Ihyonty years alter- 
ward, be is appointed to the command in Sicily, 238. Wh^t 
'fcleclidcs said to him on that appointment, 239. Omens of 
success to 17moleon, 240. ri.' arrives at Rliogiiim with ten 
galleys. Icctcs, having beaten Dionysiiis in a sc r batde^ sends 
the i’arthaginians witfi artful propositions to Timolcon, , but 
secretly charges thorn to prevent his landing in Sicily, 241. 
TimoJeon outwits them, and lands at 'Juuvomcniiim, 243. An- 
dromachus, the prince of that city, permits him to make it a 
place of arms ib* I'hc Sicilians having been often Received by 
pretended deliverers, no other city, c.xcept Adraniiin, is inclined 
to rtcci VC Timolcon, 214, A battle is fought betwren * Icetes 
and Tiinoleon near Adranum, ^in which the former is defeated, 
245- Several cities ji»in in alliance with Tinioleon, parftcularly 
Latann, and prince Mamercus, 246. Dionyyiit^ offers to de- 
liver lip to hyn botIi#!iiinscIf and the citadel of Syracuse, ib, 
Tiinoleon semis four hundred men, by a few at a time, into the 
citadel, who take possession of the afins, stores, and all th^'t be- 
longed to the tyrant except his money, with vhick^he gets on 
board a ship, and escapes to the camp of Timoleon, 24G. "J'he 
. • C'ovinthians send Timoleon a reinforcement, which stops at Tlvji- 
rium, because the sou was beseC with the Carthaginian fleet, 2.51.* 
Icet^’s dispatches two men to Adnmuin, to assassinate 'fimoleon^ ^ 
ib. 'JJimolcon’s providentiiU deliverance, ih. TJie citadel is 
inu^h dislresset)^ but Tiinoleon finds means to ^end provisions 
into it, 253. Timoleon takes Messana,255. Marches towyrat*use, 
ib. Attacks the city in several quarters at once, gnd carries it 
without the loss ol* one ('oriutliifln, 257. He ^alls the citizens 
together to destroy the citatlc!, ft’liich badbeen the sCjat of ty- 
r:mny, l>ects upon tire place a common hall, 25ft Syra- 
cuse being in want of irdiabitants, Jie applies to th&CorJ^thians 
tof a supply, io. The Coiinthhus collect the Syracusan^xiks, 
and with sonic uciv colcnist^j uiakc up a BUpply of ten tiiefusand, 
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259. Timoleon collects a much greater numl)|»r, iL Divides 
the lands among them gratis^ but ^Is the liouses for a thousand 
talents, which tecomes a supply for the public treasurv* cxlia^st- 
ed by/;hb war, {5. Delivers tne other cities from tne tyrant;, 

260. Reduces Icetes to a private station, i 6 . Leptincs, prince 

^ of ApolUmia, is also deposed, and sent to Corinth, i6. Tiuioleon, 

assiSsted by commissioners from Corintii, gives the Syracusans a 
b^y of laws, fi. Senas his lieutenants to ravage the Cartha- 
ginian* province, ib, 261. Asdrubal and Mamilcar march in 
grdht lary against the Corinthians, 261. Tiinoleon meets them 
near the bi|t%s of thfCrinicsus, with a handful of men, id. Dex- 
terously turns an imagined ill omen into a sign of victory, 262. 

* Another good presage, ib. He and liis troops have a Astinct 

• view of the enemy, before they are seen themselves, 263. 
attack^ them, as fliey are passing river, ib. A thunder- 
storm befriends the Greeks, 261*. liraoleon, with the news of 
the victory, transmits the handsomest ortlie Carth^iniaii arms 
to Cofdith, 266. At his return to Syracuse, he banishes the 
thousand mercenaries who had deserted liiiu before the battle, 
ib. Mamerokis and Icetes revolt, itnd call the Carthaginians in 

0 again, who send another army under Gisco, ib. The confede- 
rates gain some advantages agglnst Timolcoji ; but he loses only 
the mercenaries, 267. V^dne he is besieging Calauria, Icetes 
an inroad into tlie Syracusan territori^, and in his re- 
turn insults Timoleon himself, 268.^ The latter lets him pass, 
but pursues and defeats him, on the banks of the river Damyrias 
or Lamyrias, ib, 269. Takes him alive at Leontium, and puts 
him to death, togetIicr*witlt. his son Eujjolemus, and Euthymus, 
his geiifral of horse, ib, "Suifers the Syracusans to destroy the 
woman of Icetes’ family, 270. Mamercus of Catana, and Hbpo 
orM(&ena, are* also reduced, and capitally punished, 271 . Tha 
C^thiginians conclude a peace with him^ib. Agrigentum and Gela 
arc now repeopled*, ib. He is happy in the aftections df the Sici- 
lians ; ift tlft ease and elc^^ancc which attend his actions ; and 
ingthc perpetual favour of fortune, 272, §73. Spi^ids the remainder 
of his life among^he ^racusans, and enjoys the blessings he had 
procured, 274*. His :inswers on Iiis being attacked by two dc- 
magogpts, M In his old age he loses his sight, 275. Is con^ 
suited, notwithstanding, on all important points, and in cv^iy 

F respect treated with great honour by the Syracusans, 276. •His 
easy death ^and magniheent funcTol, ib, 277. His inemaiy ceie- 
brafbd witn %pnual gaml^, 277. A paleestra is erected around 
his fnonflment, iL Tile Syracusans happy in ills lav;^ for a long 
ofiyears, 278. 

3Vmdl^thc poet, vi. 16. 

— — — , the man-hater, passes others by without notice, but ad- 
dresses Alcibiades with g^nt kindness, because he thought he 
^wou)d« do much misch^, il. 135. v. 4r9S. Hi^ answer to 
An^mantus, ib. His addre^^ to the people of Athens, ib. His 
^HapK, 494. 

— — , the Phliasiafi, i. 178. ii. 8. 

^ 224 2 
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Timonasaa^ of Jj^rgoSf IS. 5S8. 

Timonides^ vi. 21, 30, 31. 

Timophnn^Sj Timoleon’s elder brother^ ii. 235. Of a satiguine and 
annbitious disposition, ib. Ootntnands the Corinthiair cavalry in 
a battle with the Argives, ib. In great danger, but rescued l]V 
his brother, 236. *The Corinthians, for the security of thetr 
city, entertain four hundred mercenaries in their servieb, and 
give him the command, 236. By the assistance of th^cse 
cenarics he enslaves his country, ib^ Timoleon and hi^s mends 
entreat him to relinquish the tyranny, Tinjophar.es, '"abso- 
lutely rejecting their advice, is poniarded, ib* r, 
Timotbeus/the Athenian general, ii. 342. His observation tha^ 
a c6mmander-in-chief ought to be ashamed of needlessly hazard- 
, .'ng his person, 2 ^. Will attribute nothing, to fortune, iii. 237* 
Is banished, ib. f ^ r ‘ 

, - ■ ■ .y^he poet, iii., ^5. And musician, v. 143, and 
7¥moxc;fttS« elected general of the Achaean league, vi. 191. 2(J2. 
2'inea^ widow of Antscus, has a son called Sophax, by ilercult^» 
who had killed her husband, iv. 13. 

Tingin^ a city of Africa, built by Soplmx, and so '.lamed from his 
mother Tingi, iv. 13. Story of Antaeus, who was buried there}* 
12, 13. . 

2'innim^ the husj^and of Fannia, luv 169. The quarrel between 
him and his wife, ih. Their cause comes before JVluriur, ib. 
How decided, ib. 170. 

Tireus\ an eunuch of Darius* be(l-chanih(*r, iv. 286. , 

Tirihazus^ iv, 98. What Artaxerxes said to him, on his putting 
on the king*s robe, vj, 1 18. When he^nounts Artaxorxes on a 
fresh horse, after he had been dismotmted in battle wfdi Cyrus, 

‘ desires him to remember that day, 124. The, many cl»j.ng»8 in 

* hisfonune, 142. Delivers Artaxorxes and his whole army, in 
the exnj;dition against the Caduraans, ?7;. 113, Artaxerx^, pro- 

* inises Iiini his daughter, and disappoints him, 146. In rbvenge, 
ho stirs up Dari s against his father^ 147. His character, 146. 
His speech to ^Darius, ib. 147. His designs being discovered, 
he is sui prised by the guards, and dic^ lighting in his own de- 
fence, 148. 

TisaphenieSf an officer in the army of Cyrus, killSl id .battle by 
Artaxerxes, vi. 125. 

* , discovers Cyrus* conspiracy against his brother Arta-' 

xerxes Mnenion, and communicates it to the king, v.vi. 1]6| 117* 

— n — , the king of Persia’s lieutenant, though a g^reat enemy 

to the Crrecks, is charmed with the oeliaviour of Xlcibiades, 
ii. 14C, 149. After the great naval victory which A^^ibia&s 
gained of the Lacedaemonians, afraid of the resentmenrof nts 
master the king of Persia, seizes thjic general, and seisds him to 
Sardis, 155. Agrees upon a true; with Agesileus^ pro/nisrng 
^to set free the Asiatic Greeks, bui soon breaks it, iv. 7^.^ B:'- 
^feateil by Agesilaus, 81. Put to^eath by the king of Pers^^ ib. 
TrsiaSf 126. 

FisiphetyuSi ii. 386. 
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» THaiiSt 1. 194»# • 

t Tithora^ iii. 252- 

Tilhrami^^ successor to Tisophernes, puts him to death by order 
of the king of Persia, iv, 81.. Proposes of peace to Ajjfe- 
# silaus, and promises him large sums of pioney, ib. Defeated by 
Cimon, iiJ. MIO, 811. 

Titianm^ the brother of Otho, vi. 252. 

'rilUlinA sent by Flnmlnius into Thrace, to expel the garrisons of 
PhiJiJLiii, 45. ... < 

Titinius^ tlie fsiend of tjHassius, vi. 9S. Kills himself, ib. 

Titius^ Quinflis, foretells a victory to Sylla, iii. 255. ^ 

, qu^^tor to Antony, v. 466. Goes over to Octagianus, 
^ 481. , 

^niiirjus^oK\c^T in Cfiftar's army cut off by Anibiorix, iv. 387- 

left by Cominius to command at the siege of Co- 
rioli, while he went to fight the Volsci, ih 182. ^ 

Crotonian, sets oujt with letters to Catiline from the 
* consfijrators in Rome, v. 313. Seized by order of Cicero, 314. 
Upon a promise of impunity, dibu>vcrs all he knew of the plot,. 

one of the sons of Junius Brutus, put to death for conspiring 

with the Tar(]uin8 against coinnionweifith, by order of his 
father, and in his sight, Sec the othet^T//i, under their 

(pAil^’-namcs. • 

TiU/uSy ii, 360. 

Zoc, of Pyrrhus, wlych was believed to have a healing virtue in it, 
untouched by the fire when his bodv was burnt, iii. 69. 

Topra Viriih, i. 83, n, vi, 69. * 
t Tale/ium^ ii. 209. 

Tohithn4i\u^[^ • I 

Tohnides^ son of 'i olmac-us, J^ericles endeavours to dissuade him 
frorll^n unnoccssm'y expedition iiito Bmotia, ii. 31. •Killed in 
battle, 32. ig. 93. • 

TolummiSf the Tuscan general, killed J;^y Cornelius Cossus, who 
th^ciipon is entitled to the * Spolia Opiina/ i.^5. 

Tornuatn,^ Syiiu’s oliicer^dvises that chieBaiii to delay his engage* 
rnent witk thc^ucanigns and Samnites, before the gates of Kome, 
iii. ^8.* 

, Manlius. See Manlius, 
t Toriftic^ taken by Csesar, v. 485. 
f Trackin., i. SSj* ^ 

Tradesf meirhanlc ones, thought beneath, the citizens of Sparta, 

1.21 K , ^ 

vi. 182. 

Tragcd//^ ij. 9, «. See Theatrical Entertainments, 

|- TralliSy iv. 41^. ^ 

f TralHknjf ft people of Thra^, demand a consideration of Age* 
^laui* for his passage throi^ their country, iv. 89. * Defeated 
by Am, ib. 

I TrEpezus^ iv. 41, 
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Travellinr, not* dioired all persons by Lycargus,1eit they should* 
bring foreign manners and customs into Sparta, i. 154« 
Trebatiust^u friend of Cmsar*0| r. 339» 
irrbeliins^ one of the friends of Antony, v. 434f 
f Trehia^ battle of, ii. 65. 

Trebonins^ Caius, tribune of the people, proposes a decree by^which 

E rovinces were to be continued, or giv^n, to Cicsar, Crassus, and 
^onipey, iv. 101. v 91. Holds Antony in conversatiojt wHgiout 
f the court, while Cmsar is killed in the senatCThouse, iv^43$y n, 
Trianits^ Lucullus* lieutenant, defeated by'Mithridlites, iv. 174, n, 
Tribnt/i, iw» 255. * 

Tribei^ the people of Rome originally divided into X’lfrec, i. 67^, 
S3. ^ 

, of Athens, i. 244. n. 253. • .t ' 

Tribmm^ military, elected for a time instead of consuls, i. 361. Of 
the peoptvj, when firft obtained, ii. 181, and n. Their power 
consibtod principally in putting a negative on the piie^ccvdings 
w^hich they disliked, v. 61), 209. Could not aifect any, thing as 
a body, if one were dissentient, *5. The only officers retaining 
their authority when a dictator w»as appointed, ii. 78. Justly cony- 
pared to a violent medicine, v. 68. 
f Tmemnns^ v. 171.' ^ 

f Triupinniy iii. 5l0. 

Tripod^ sent by the Seven Wse men from one to another, i? zS9» 
Tripj/tujif by order of CK’omenes, oilers Aratus a yearly pensioii of 
twelve talents, on condition that Cloomen^s should be declared 
general of the Achcan league, vi. 196'. 

+ Tnttfff vi. 163. * ^ 

Triumph^ of Paulus ALuiilius, described at large, ii. 325—328. 

ii. 377. '' 

t Troas, iii. 265, 331. „ 

t Trevzene, i. 4, 46, 71. vi. 176. 
f Trojans^ i. 49. ^ 

Trojan wpmen, i. 49. c? 

— ^ course, a^ game, v. 51 . 

'Troias, wife of Aryhas, and mother of A@dcide|, iii. 66. ^ 

, daughter of .(f^cides and Phthia, and 9^tcr<jto Pyrrlius, 

iii. 66. 

TrmihoniuSf his cave and oracle, ii. 475, n- iii. 255. 
t Troy, how often taken, iv. 2. 

., See Trojan Course, 

Trycoriihn^% a city of Tetrapolis, i. 14, ^ o 

T {/5eroy, JElius, son-jn-law to Paulus ^Emilios. See ^ 

, the Stoic, calls Lucullus \ Xerxes in a gown^’ iii.*S!C4. >, 

Tuberh^- See Pqsthumius. 
t Tuderiin^ by Pliny called Tuder, iik 454. 

+ di- ^ ' c ^ , 

daughter df Cicero, goes toimeet him at Brundusium oii%ia 
murn fruifi exile, v. 343. Dies in child-bed, 344, ^ 

TuUiuf. See Cicero, ^ ’ 
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TuUinSf Appius or Attius, king of thte Volsci, v. 292. 

Tullns Ilostili^^ succeeds Numa^ L 205, 208. His superstitioni 208* 
His deathViVh * 

— , Amphidius or Aufidius, Iiis great authority among the 
Volsiidns, ii. 201. His personal enmity to CoriolanUb, 20.^. Tiie 
^ application and speech of Coriolanus toahim, 202, 203. His 
reception of tliat groat man, 203. Joined in command with him, 
2C7. Resolves to destroy him, upon bis withdrawing from before ^ 
itome, 223, He ancf his party fall upon Coriolanus, as be is pre^ * 
f ariit^ to make his defence, ^\nd accomplish their purpose, 224. * 
Ife»iSkilleti in u battle Avith the Romans, 225. 

t‘ , as'l^s* Pompoy what forces be had to oppose Caesar, and 

finding him ill prepared, advises him to treat of ij|f.*ace, iv« 202, 
203. A 

, a IVirnd of Cicero, v. 327. 

nnister or the artificers in the army of Motellus, iii, i28. 
H4s hue, Vj. 

t 7\iscmSf skilled in religious rites, i. ^4, and Originally a 

* cclonyof the Sardians, 93. Take and lose Sutrium the same 
day* 4^)7. Take Satricuiu, 410. Are defeated by Camillus, 41 1. 

ImcMu divincis, iii. 241. • 

* Uuscanj/j i. 49. 

i Tmculum^ people of, revolt frop the Romans, i. 411. On hearing 
that Camillub was advanGjpi^gainst them* put en an appearance 
#f.n eace, ib, Pig.s of^lCsculum, iv, 211. ^ 

Tniola. See Pfiilotis. • 

’JnUia^ battle of, iv. 26. 

Ttjchc^ part of Syracuse, iL 416. 

7)jchorty ii. 377. • , 

his insolence to Alcibiades, who^anic tq make some neces- 
#ar;^ remonstrances to tlie Athenians on the situation of their 
aflairs, iii. 19J?. 

Ti0(Jaridcc, See Castor mA^Pollux. 

Pi/nSarttSf the fartKM- of Helen, i. 39. • 

7 'mDiorttlasf the Uuba*ans V'hoose him for their king, i. 236. 

’Jmphonj V. 428. • 

the gmnmiarian, corrects the copiA of Arktotle’s and 
• "'riieophrastus' >vor8s, which he found in the library of Apel- 
1 icon the feian, iii. 267. The injustice done him by Murena, 
354. 

Jyrajintp Solon's saying concerning it, i. 237. ^ ^ 

7'yrantSy liye in continual feer, vi. 179. The iniser^ble life W the 
tyrant Ai*sti|)pii6 desoribed, ib. Few die a natural death, or 
leave Sny posterity,^ 79, 180. * 

•j l»sieged and taken by Alexander, iv. 276, 2T8. 

* Tynan purple, superseded by the dye ofKerines, i. IjB, n. 

Tyro^ Cicero's freedman, v. 353. 

7i/^jf/n/i;the poet, i. 120.^^ 
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VACCA, eitv of, iii. 128. 

1 racceians* w. 29. 

the ParthiarT embassador, his commission to Crassus, i\\% 
472. 1 1 is reply, when Crassus &aid he would deliver his aus^cr 
at Seloncia, 

Valnu^ I'ahius Sec Fabius Vaknsm 

1 Vti/rnfia, iv 11.3 ^ ^ 

the damjfhter of Publicola, one of ibe hostages ^iven to 
PorscMiiia, i 297. • 

the '•lister of Publicola, as slio is at her devoti^ in the ♦ 
tein[)le of Jupiter CVipitolinus, is imlucod by a sudden im])uhc 
t(v go to tliG ladies of Coiiolanu's* fainilv, ii#216 ’ Her speech * 
xb them, ib, i " • • ‘ 

, the diniffhter oi^ M essala, and sister to Hortcnslusj makes 

advances t^vS\l!a, and S\lla marries her, ni 281, 282 , «ii « ^ 

I aletii, all tho blanches of that family for six Imndrod years, ac- 
knowledge 1\iblico]a as the fount iiii of their honour, i. 30J. 

^ Have a particular burying-pllice assigned them, 3Cfi. ^ 

Valerius, Ste Puhltcolu. 

, or rather "1 il;orius, one o&*Jic sons of Junius Tlrutus put 

to death by his fathci for treasorP '^aiust the cominonwealth, 
i. 278 , 

•i— — , Marcus, brother to' Publicola, beats tlie Sabines in two 
batth's, i 290. Honourid with a triumph, and a housu built on 
the Palatine hill at the public charge, if) ' 

— — Poifiusy chaigod^wiih a coumMSsion to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, i ’ * \ 

- — ■ -- Flaccu^^ hib character, ii. 49.1 The generous enccpjraJ,o- 
nient wfi^ich he gave his country-nciglihour Cato, 49^i. Cato 
chosen consul with Jiim, anti censor, ib, 514. Appointed CSiief 
of the senfite, 515 . ' , 

Fldccusy cli^'scn consul with ^larius, iii 156. * 

— — Cotviuus^ ^Iie Old/ person, beside Marius, who had bej’n 
six times con*iul, ni 15(>. 

Anffa^^i 70,207. 

Mdihuu^, bi other to Publicola, iv. 140, and «. 

— - — xMiiviwus, the hislorian, vi 107. 

• ?!-» Quintus, a man of great Karnmg, put to death byPompey, 

rv 13G. ' ^ * 

Vnniius, Publius, defcalcJ by Spartaeiis/lii. 459. ' , 

J has coiiuiumd under Autonv, v. 4f2, Surnamed ICotv-, 
/.on,' if) , \ 

J'u)rt), the philosopher, desires Tarutius to calculate the day^ and 
hoi-r of lloin^llus' nati\ity, from the cn cumstanccs and' events 
III his life, i. 66 / ^ • 

— , 'IVieulius, the censul, a of obscure birth, ii. 31*. 

Kai cs him.cH, by declaiming against the slow operations, VC 
labiui^ bj. Ilis army greater than any wliicl^ the Homans hi^ 
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sent against Annibal, 85. Totally 'defeated in tl)cbatfIi!i. 4 >l^Canns, 
88. The senate, at his return, uiank Jiiai Ibr ndt having despaired 
of thcj/fSjnnion wealth, 92. 

farr^ Pompey’s lieutenant in Spain, iv^ 4-00. Caesar iimkeshiin- 
sclfniaster of his catnp and troops, i//. 
t VaruSf his disputes with Scipio, v. 106* 

— , Alphenus, general of the Batavi, vi. 256. , 

VqtiniuSf appointed pftetor in preference to Cata, through the# 
J:nth|;nce, or rather violence, of Pompey^s party, v, '9 1 . Cicero’s * 
piHil^upon Vatinius, v. 608, 323. 

Vvchufif suborned ttmccuse Lucullus, hi. 389. 
t rc/c/z/cs, •beaten by Romulus, i. 91, 92. . 

+ cai)ital of Tuscany, i, 91, «. Taken byCatniUuSy after 

it had stood a ten-years’ siege, 368. 

•i I. 55. • 

i. 173. 

t PeZ/zj i. .SO^. ii. 334. ^ 

taken by the Romans, i. 416. A colony sent thither 
in fjic room of those who had been swept away by the pestilence, 
ii. 189, 19fl. 

0 Vcllultis, »Scc Sicinius, 

Vev^cftncr, divine, ii. 268. 

, Vetffitliiy two brothers of CmI^s faction, bsThished from Auximum 
by Ponipey, who thei^Red for Sylla, iv. lijU. 

sent by Anto^ against tiie Parlhians, v. 456. Defeats 
Pacorus son of Orodes, 4,57. Besieges Antiochus in Samosata, 
H‘hc only Rj)man honoured with a triumph over the Parthians, 
i.^s. 

Venm Epiirn^iay i. 20. •Figure of, in ]>#ontfuucon, n, 

Ariadne, i. 23. 1'he I’iipliian, v. 84, and iu The V'’icto- 
Tioift, iv. 213*. Lucullus’ dream in the temple of ^enus, iii. 
3J2. 

— a cast on tfic dice so called, whence the proverb, ♦ Venus 
Ibrhick, V 51-. Statue of, carved by Da»clajus, given by Ariadne 
lo Thcs(?iis, i. 23. 

■f ii. 88,^433. 

Ver SacruMj, what, ii.*70, and w. 

TVz*/iw/>^ oni#of the Vestal Virgins consecrated by Numa, i. 164. 

— , the wife of Piso, \i. 241. 

4 IWcellfTf iii. I5I. 

PWcin^rtori.Cj general of thc»Arvcrni and Carnutes, iv. .*^89. De- 
fined by^tosar, 391. • 
rrr^/Z/rt^the wife of (^zriolaniH, ii, 216. 

^’t'nhicn/nmf vermeil, or vermilion, i. IS, w. 

accused by Cicero, v. 300. Fined',* 301. 

I'r>’rtirrif!i4sl ii. 6.3. 

Ve^paliuv^ Ij^neral of tha •army in Judea, acknowledges Otho, vi. 

2 ^., • \ 

i. 51, 80. Numa Mlds a temple to that goddess, 186. 
^ariws driven into her temple, iii. 224, 225. 

^(JLfd cs^ablislicd at Roinc, i* 87, 182. Guardians of 
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the Sacred Fire, t&. Their number, 18 1. Their prerogatives, 
}85. The punishments indicted upon them, when they broke 
their vow, ih. - T ^ 

Vdeh^ in Latin Cicer, hence Cicero's family had their inrnanie, 
«r. i»93. 


Vder^ Anlistiiip, the praetor, iv. 382. 

VrUiuXi Spurius, Interrex till thu election of Numa, i. 175. 

* . a lrii')»d of Caius Gracchus, v. 223 i 
• Vettnrimj CaiiU', V. 227. 

Vcturiius, corrupts the pr.iBtorian cohorts, vi. 235. , , 

— Mamuri.'i^t makes the brasen shitltkiJbr Nuefnii, 

— — , I'ublius, one of the first ipiicstors, i. 287. 

Via iStofl, 

Vi/fii(s racianns. Sec Paciuvus. 

— I'i-, the Sicilian, his ingratitude to ('icero, t. 1532. 
f Vihn^ a city of Lucania, anciently called Hipponium. Sec hip- 


jmamn, r 

VMHux a friend of Pompey, taken by Cirsar In SpiVn, and 
sent to him to treat of an accommodation, iv. 203. 
j Victory ^ considered as a goddess, iii. 259. 
r///m, Publius, sent to treat with Antiochus, iii. 45. 

Vindext Junius. See ./««/«.? Viidcx. 

Vindiimis, a slave, diifcovers the pk^t.of the Aquilii and Vitellii in 
favour of Tarquif', i. 278. Made a etiizen of Home, 280. 
VindictUf the act of manumi^ion, why so ealled, i. 208. • 

I Vindius, killed by the Picentines fbr calling Pompey a ^ school ‘boy,' 
iv.lSJ. 

ViniuSf Titus, one of the commanders of the praetorian cohort^ 
and first minister to Ga^ba, vi. 214. ' Libidinous and avaricious, 
221 . Proposes Oriio as a proper person to be adopted by Galba, 
231, Apnointed consul, 232. Killed, 240. .. 

Vipsanim* Portico, vi. 237. 

Virfrijimj O'ius, prtetor in Sicily, renises Cicero entrance into -hat 
island, notwithstanding his obligations to him, v. 332. 

, one of thi; tiibunes of the people, prevailed upon by 

Cinna to commen :e a criminal proce.s« against Sylla, iii. 248. 

, or rather Verginius Rulus, general in Germany, vi. 218. 

Refuses to take the imperial title, and declares him^ elt an enemy 
to all who shall assume it without the appointment of the* senate, 
tS, Defeats Vindex, iS, Ilis merit, and declarations alarming 
to Galba, i6. pelivers up the command to Flaccus Hordeoniiis, 
who was sent by Galba to succeed him, 2J0. Jicated with 
coldness 'by Galba, rt. Otho takes him partner in tlv* consiil- 
hliip, 2-14. Again pressed to accept the empire, but abides by 
hi.s first icsolutions, <263, 

ViridomaruSf king of the Gauls, killed by Claudius Marcellirs, who 
. thereupon is entitled to the ♦ Spolia (i^ima,' i. 73. ii. 397; .398. 
Virtue, her woiks attract our imitation, /i. I. Like a'hardy p'ant, 
will take rotft in any place, v. 149. r-iiler divinity to be ackc-Viv- 
lodged, i.98. Impossible for Forthic to conquer her, ,v, 1)7. 
The honour which she enjoys, all her own, iii^^S8, 
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Virtues of Ae some name, different diffisrent nliaroeters, ▼» 6; 

F 2 ^e//»,yi|nspire with Tarquin against the comift on wealth, i. 275. 
Vitellim^is descent and qualities, vi. 232, 233. Saluted cmperoi 
bvme troops in Germany, 233. Puts to death all those, who had 
^ claimed rewards for destroying the friends of Gslbu, 240. ^Phe 
soldiers in Rome take the oath to him, 263. 

^ Lucius the brother of the emperor, vi. 248. ^ 

Uliac the Samian, attacks the galley of Pausanias, by way w 
^ pr Af that the confederates would no longer submit to his com* 
niaM, ii.^483. ^ ^ 

JJlysseSf y 50. * 

Umbni^uSf the diviner, announces to Galba the impending danger, 
vi. % 


Ujtanimih/fBhetvrf^n generals of the same nation, ii. 344. 

Z^i/otr, o]^states and cities, it’s happy effects, vi. 177. 

* Uniti^ fire so called by the Pythagoreans, i. 186. 

FjtcMiuSf one of Lucullus’ officers, gif^s Mitiirj^tes an opporto* 

* nify fo escape out of Bithynia, iii. 343. Cicero’s inhuman say* 
ill); upon him and his daughters, v. 326* 

f Volsciamf invade the Roman territories, i. 403. Reduced by 
Camillus, 406. Take up arms again, and together with the 
Praenestines, ravage the (^untries of those who were in alliance 
with Rome, 409. defeated by *CamilIuB, 410. Collect 

e all their force to reWe the city of Corioli,^!. 182. Give shelter 

* to Coriolanus, who heads their aftnies, 203, 208. Despatch that 

gguerul, and then regret his death, 224, 225. Entirely subdued 
by tlm Romans, 225. ^ • 

Votumnia^ the mother of ^Coriolanus, ii. 216. Her answer to the 
, speech of Valeria, 217. Her speecit to Co^olanus, pressing him • 
% draw off’^his forces from before Rome, 218, 219. 

Vohmnins^ a* mimic of, put to death by Brutus, vi. 1^. 

, Publius, a friend of Brutus, vi. 105, 106. 

VSpiscuSf ii. 18T, • 

1/67/7 people of Germany, break into Qaul, iv. 384. Defeated 
I by Cmsar, iL 
J Utica, v. 107. ^ 

^ Vulcan, hu temple, i. 91 , 95. 
t VuffUrnM, river, by the Greeks called • Lothronus,* ii. 74. 
Vultures, Romulus secs twelve and Remus only six, i. 62. Two 
with brasen collars appear before Marius’ victories, iii. 


W. 

^ALLS^ Long, which fortified Athens down to tfic sea, ii. 23. 
ivf 98. 

be brought to any set diet, v. 183, 271. The error 
0 of repeated wars withue same enemy, i 131. ^Lycurgus endea* 
# vqured to guard againf that error, ib. 

^fVarcb, See CuriiV. 

Was/)Sj breed %rom dead horses, v. 197. 
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Water^ with which springs are supplied, supposed bf some to be 
jitiiiicclitildy foAiicd by the condensation or vapours. Ti^ce JFbwn- 


iajii. 


L.S 


\ 


of o^foLintain, in which Bacchus was washed irtimAciately 
after his birth, said to taste like wine. See Cissusa. 

* , of the Nile and Danube, preserved among the treasures 

^ of tlie kings of Persia, to show the extent of their dominions, 
t S('e Danube. # 

^Wat/^ tlic Appian, Cmsar expends a great deal of his own |non(y 
upon it, iv. ^ r ♦' * 

at Atlu n^, if public ones, all that were within tlje distance 
of four furhjjigs had the privilege of them, i. 253. Otlmi^regu- 
lationS|.of Solon concerning wells, i6. ^ 

Wh'^nl^ a medirnnus of it sold for a thousand drqphmawS) iii. 249.^* 
Whe^Sj Egyptian, au eaible^i of the instability of fortftnc, •. 19.3. 
/)7//7^ Day, ii. 11. • 

IVifof Arcliidai^is, king ff Sparta, fined for marrying a littfc ope, 
iv. 71,72. . • 

tViur^ a remedy against vomiting, and some kinds of poisoits, v, 
t4()9, and«. • « 

, according to Numa*s institutions, not to be offered in sacri- 
fice, except from a vine that was {mined, i. 192. 

, mingled with spiefes, used in waJhyg of feet, v. 24. 

fVise mcHy no one ot^thc Seven will allow\*mself to be the wisesi, 
i. 22;). • ' 


^VolJ\ a slie-onc suckles Romulus and Remus, i. 53. • 

I—, of brass at Delphi, ii. 34. Priority of privilege in consulting 
the oracle engraved upon it, ib. Aijd bull in brass, in act to 
fight, at Argos, iij. 114. ^ The occasion uf their being sotepije- 
sented, ib. l^yrrhus, why disheartened at the sight, ib. /v'ar# 
rics off ({(^patches designed for Dionysius, vi. 26. 
ff’omrn^ of Sparta, i.2l4. Plutarch tiiinks Aristotle^s reflection's 
on them ill funded, 131. Their courage, iii. 109. Their influ- 
ence over their luisbijpds, i. 131. v. 140.* The share WhicR they 
had in their honours, i. 1 32.# I 

, of Atliens, HSIon’s lavv,s concerning their jeatmies, mourn-^ 

ings, and sacrifices, i, 252. Of Rome, i. 2i2. Contribute their < 
golden ornonjcnts to a Delphic offering, 372. Temple^erefttd to 
the Fortune of Women by the Romans, when Coriolnnus was pre- 
vailed upon by his wife and motlier to retire from before Rome, ii. 
221. Of Macfdon, much exercised in the ceremonies oftOrpheijs 
and Bacchus, iv. 2 K). Of CJerniany, great firetendcrs to*proyhccy, 
iv. 380. In* their divination observe the flawing and nojse of 
stream^ ih. ^iclouging to the Ambroncs, iii. 144. And CiiiH 
bii, 153. * 

tVoor/ pvchi . sacred to ATars, i. 53, 54. 

R’lo/Zra'. See Atbktc^. 
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fXA/f^IAXS, iv. vi. 59. Tlic passionate cicsire which 

that people had of‘ death, 85. • 

Xanifftppu&f the fatlior of Pei ides, (It'fcats tlie kinpr of Persia^ 
geneial at My calc, Ji. 5. Mariies Agiiristc, the niece oi C'Iin-* 
.thenes, who cxpelleu the race of Piiistratiisi, .L 

I ■ the son of Pericles, profuse in his expenses, and dic- 
r&spktful in his hc'lifuiour to his father, li, 55. • 

son of Euiudus, lii:> account of the height of nioui.t 
OlyaiDus, ii. 801. 

Xcnarc]in$f an insipid and frivolous writer, iii. 398. 

nr^ntimayL' friend of Clcomencs, gives linn, at Ills romicst, 
an aacoiimof Agis* designs for the#ciorinat)on of the coinmon- 
weaiyi, iv. 157. Finds him much inclined to the »atnc s)bteiii, 
and M'itlulraws from the connexion, ^ 

of the ward of Cholargus, builds the dolhe of tliC temple 
at Kleusis, ii 23. 

, an^'xilc from Sicyon and^ friend of Aratus, \j. 15(j. 

, the Spartan, sent by Agesilaus to Larusa, iv. 89, 90. 

, the Adraniyttian, CipeioS visit to hioi, v. 297. 

KcnocrateSf the phiioM)p(i||||^ie vanity of fns 4>a}ing to llic chil- 
4rcn of Lycurgus tlitf^nitor, wlio lua dem'eri'd him fi(»m u 
• prohccution for the Metavia, in?46. Pldo advise^ him to 
• satjrifice to the (/races,* m. 122. Alexantl’i* oflei'i to make 
him a present ef fifty talents, but he accepts only a small i.uiii, 
iv. 251, and w. In git?at eidecm with the Athenians, v. OJ. \\ li.it 
soiil of Anlipater, tflid tiic terms vviiich iittoffored, 76 , Pe* 
jiises the freedom of Athens, 3 >. 

Xc}ioa()chusy the Cnrdiaii, AIc\audcr*s quc;^tion to lijm,fv. 318, 
Xeti^jjJuths^ captamofa banihof robbeic, Aratus hires some troops 
ofiiim, vi, 157«* * 

Xenophfn^ flghts as a volftntcer under AgC'^aus in the battle of 

i 'lKcronca, iv 91. Sends his diildrfn to S|^rta for the bcnehl 
f education, ^ouducts tise ten ihousmid (ircck'» in their 

XVrjw^tndefvours to join the isL* of Salamis to the coiUiiunt, 
i. .335. Loses the battle of Sabtiiis iL Hies con^^qu-Lii. c 
of a stratagem of Tlieniistocles, 3i7. Alexander debatofc \i it!) 
himself, whether he should rear the statue of Xerxes that n 
fallen down, civ. 299. Alexander burns the palace Oi'^Keixe,^ ;tt 
the instigation of a eSurtesan, 300, 301. 

X*uxida77mSf iv, 70. 

Xultiif V. 44G. 

Yu/4uf,* son-in-law of Ereclithcus, i. li. ft, 

Xj/pffe, ^ne^f the wards wF Athens, ii. 23. 


the Rotuftn. See Kalendar, In winch Rome was bailt* 
64, and n. The Great Year, in. 2il, 
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^ZdCYN fnUS, isle of, iii/SS, 485, vi.21. 

Zaleucusf i. 172. * 

Zardienusy king of Gord 3 ^ene» brought over to ttie Roman interest * 
* by Clodius, Lucullus’ lieutenant and brotl}|er-in-]aw, iii. 356. I’ut 
i to death with his wife and children by Tigranes, before the R^)- 
mnns Entered Armenia, 370. His obsequies celcbratA iniia 
• magnificent manner by Lucullus, ib. ^ * 

•f/arctray a castle in Euboea, taken by Phocion^ v. 

\Zelay city of? iv. 415 ^ 

Zenoy of Elea, in natural philosophy a follower of Paracnides, 
ai|d a subtile disputant, ii. 7. Pericles his diyciple,ti5. See ^so^ 
V. 156. • 


— , the Citiean, v. 156. 

— , the Crelktn, vi. 13a. 

^Zenodotiay iii. 4*7 1 . 

ZenodottiSy ofTroezene, i. 71. 

^Ztnofy a city of Tetrapolis, i. r4, lu 

ZeusdttCy the third class of men among the Athenians, why so 
called, i. 242. ^ 

Zeuxidamusy king of Sparta, father oNi^rchidaraus, iii. 316. iv. 70. 
Zeuxisy tells Agatharchus, who boasted ^^.his despatch in paintkrg, 
that if he boasted, it shoul& he that he painted very slow, ii. 2^. 
Zoilusy an artificer in steel, v. 383. ^ 

Zopyrwiy though a slave, appointed by Pericles •school-master to 

Alcibiades, i. 137. ii. y3- . . • 

, an officcr<n the army of Antjgonlis, cuts off Pyrrhws^ Iipad, 

iii. 117. • 

ZoroasierJ^king of the Bactrians and lawgiver, supposed to be 
inspired, 172. • ^ 

Zosimay the wife of king Tigranes, led captive in Pompey^s tridhiph, 
though he restoredithe kingdom of Armenia to TigraAes* iv. 181. 


THE END, 


Frinte4 by C. B4ldwiti, Ntw Bn .ige-itreet, London. 
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THBffRAVELS of ANACIIARSIS the Younger, in Greece, 
during tire middle of the Fourth Century, before the Christian ALra, 
TMslatod ^oin the French of the late Abb6 Barthelemy.c To 
^ich Sre^frefixed, Memoirs of the of J. .1. BARTIIELFAIY ; 

wriAenf by himself, in 1792 and lT9S^with a Portrait of the 
,AuAh(4i .7 Vols. 8vo. and an Eighth in Quarto, obtaining Maps, 
Plans. Views, &c»4L 4s. boards, and on Royal Pdfer, 6l- (is. hoards. 

This Edition has been catefijlly revised and corrected by the 
late Paris Eifition, published from a Copy, in which the late Abb? 
Barthelemy had made numerous Corrections and Additions with 
his own hand. • 

LIVII I’ATAVIW fI!STC)lJlAnUM,*ab Tibc Condita, 
liibri qui supersunt xxxv. Reccnsuit, ct notis ad usum Scholarum ^ 
acconmnodatis illustravit J. B. L. (‘REVIER, Fhneritus lihtto- 
riete Professor itf Colljgio Dormano-Bellovaco, Universitatis Pari- 
siciisis. Neally printed in VolunieSi^ctavo, 21- 2s. in Boards ; 
and on*largo paper, 3l. 99. in Boards, • 

The universally admitted superiority of Crcvicr’s notes to 
Livy, and the Neatness, Cheapness, and Correctnes^s of Ais Edition, 
wil#,^it IS hoped, ^ivc it a cliTiin to tlie attention of S 4 ;}iolar 8 . 


^icerAnis opera 0>INIA, ex rOTJcnsione JO. AUG. 

l^NES'ri, cum ejusdeni Xotis et C^ive Ciqjroniana, upon good 
Paper, and accft^ale^’. printed from the best Edition, executed at 
^lalle in Sa!||»ny, with the Indc.x improved, 8 Vols. Svo. Gl. Boards. 
Oxon.*f810. 


RICARDI PORSONI ilDVERS ARIA. —Notre et Ehienda- 
tioiaes in fVetas Grreco^ quas ex Sclicdis Manuscript^ PorsonL 
ajnid Cqjlegiufli SS. TrinimtisCantabrigiaead8ervatis,d(3ij?ronipserunt 
et ordinarunt, necnon^ndicibus instruxerunt JACOJJL’8 HENRl- 
« CfcS MONK, A. M. CAROLUS JACOBUS BL«MFlELp, 
A. M. Cantabrigio*: Sumptibus Collegii SS. Triiiitatis. Excudit 
.Ioannas Smith, Acaileniice ty(K)graphus. Elegantly printed in One 
Vulumei dany Svo. orn diluted with a fine Portrait of the Author, 
• eiitravcd by Fittler, fromT^ust taken iinmediately^nfter bis Death, 
Boards. f 

A few Copies, beautifully printed on impeiial Paper, and 
^t^pre.sscd, with proof impressions of the Head, 31. 3si Boards. 



Booh putiiihed hy J. Mamian^ and the other PrbprieiQrs. 

A TOUR through ITALY, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, 
its numetotw^ Antiquities, and its Monuments; particuli^y as they 
are Objects jif CLASSICAL INTEREST and Elucidiv^; with 
an Account of the present State of its Cities and Towm; and 
occasional Observationti on the reemt Spoliattoii9 of the French. « 
By the Rev. JOHN CHETWODE EUSTACE. 

lire fst Italia diis sacia, hte geAn 

Hose oppida popularom. | 

Pi in. Nat. Hibt, ii»80^ 

* 4 * This Work is the result of mttch Rescafeh and\>bservation. 
It exhibits a camprehensive View of Modern Italy, witli i^ivarjcd 
Beauticssof Natutal Scenery, and its lumierouH WorkyoF Art. 
The aratjficntion of the Scholar and the Man of Tasttitds consuhed 
by H^constant Refcrerioe to^the Writers of Antlquit^, and it 
confidently presumed, that some new Lisht will be thrown ^n« 
the Language, ^^itcraturt^ I'olitics, and Character of the l^lians. 
Elegantly piintCivin Two large Volumes, 4 to. illustratw milk* 
Eight engraved Plans of Churches, Five Guineas in Boards. « 

ESSAYS on the PICTURESQUE, as compared with the Sub- 
lime and the Beautiful ; and on the Use of studying Pictures, for 
fhe purjioRC of irimroVing Ileal L?hi(tcape. By UVEDALE 
PRICE, Esq Neftly printed, a New K^»tion, with considerate 
Additions and Improvements ; <n Three Volumes, Octavo, ll. 7 sj» 
•Boards. 

THE PRESENT STATE of 'TOR^^EY; or, a Description of 
tlic Political, Civil,, and Ifeligioos Constitution, Governmeit, and 
Laws of the Ottoman Empire. By THOMAS THOllNp^, 
Esq. Two ydumes, Octavo, Second Edition, 21s. Boards. 

To render this Work more complete, a most accurate Mag i^^ 
inserted of tlih Turkish Empire, as well as a Plan of Constanti- 
nople, both heautifullv bngraved, and carefully compost fi^ni the 

most authentic materims. a 

# 

AN HISTORICAL VIEW of the ENtJLISII TJOVERin^ 
MENT, from the Settlement of the Saxons in Bmain^lo the 
preaent Time, with some Dissertations connected with the Histnrv 
of the Government. By JOHN MILLAR, Professor of Law lii 
the Univerbity of Glasgow. A new "Edition, in Fooiii Volumes. 
Octavo, ll, 16s. Boards. 










